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PREFACE 


D ASTURJI SAHEB CURSETJI ERACHJI PAVRY, the 
distinguished Parsi High Priest and author, celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of his birthday on the 9th April 1929. In 
commemoration of the happy occasion, and in recognition of his 
eminent position in the world of Zoroastrian literature, the Dastuiji’s 
colleagues and friends in many lands decided to bring out a 
volume of Oriental studies in his honour. 

At the suggestion of these colleagues and friends, I undertook the 
pleasant task of editing the volume. An invitation was sent out 
in the April of 1929 to all the distinguished Orientalists of the 
world. The response was immediate and overwhelming. The 
present volume is the result of the co-operation of seventy of the 
world’s foremost Orientalists, from no less than seventeen different 
countries. 

A mere glance at the list of contributors will be sufficient to show 
the extent and importance of this great work of scholarship on 
Oriental subjects, dealing with languages, literature, history, philo- 
sophy, religion, ethics, and the arts. It is not too much to say that 
never has there been assembled together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning on Oriental subjects as is represented here. No 
attempt has been made, moreover, to increase the bulk of the volume 
by the inclusion either of already published articles or of translations 
of published articles. All the seventy articles here included are 
the carefully considered contributions of experts, and have been 
specially written for the volume. 

Before closing these prefatory remarks, I wish to thank each and 
all of the distinguished contributors, without whose generous co- 
operation it would not have been possible to bring out the present 
volume. To my friend and teacher. Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, who generously devoted much time to writing the Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Dastuiji, my thanks are especially due. 

JAL DASTUR CURSETJI PAVRY. 


London, i October 1930. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

DASTURJI SAHEB CURSETJI ERACHJI PAVRY 

BY 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 

I ACCOUNT it a special privilege to have been invited to write a brief 
sketch of the life and works of Dasturji Cursetji Erachji Pavry, the dis- 
tinguished Parsi prelate and scholar, in whose honour the present volume of 
studies by well-known Orientalists has been prepared. The pleasure I feel in 
composing this biographical outline as a Foreword has been enhanced by 
the fact that for four years I had his son, Dr. Jal Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., as 
a pupil at Columbia University, and his daughter. Miss Bapsy Pavry, M.A., 
as my student likewise for some time. These two devoted pupils have helped 
to make closer the tie that binds me with their scholarly father, with whom 
I have long been in correspondence. 

A few words concerning the family history and connexions of Dasturji Pavry 
may be of interest.^ He was born of a priestly family at Navsari, the early 
stronghold of Zoroastrianism in India, on 9 April 1859. His father, Ervad 
Erachji Pavry, ranked as a ‘priest of priests’ {mohedan mSbed) among the 
Zoroastrians of that pontifical centre, and to this position Dasturji Pavry 
succeeded after his father’s death, to be followed in office later by one of his 
younger brothers when he himself was called into a larger sphere of scholar- 
ship and service. Dasturji Pavry has three sons and three daughters, all happily 
living. He is a Zamindar (landowner) of Gujarat, having large estates both in 
the British territory and in the Baroda State. 

The now honoured Dastur received his early education in the public and 
private schools of Navsari and was ordained to the Zoroastrian priesthood in 
1871 at the age of twelve. It is recorded that at that age he had learned by 
heart the entire Avesta, and he can even now recite it from cover to cover, 
•without mistake, besides being able rapidly to repeat the first words of all the 
chapters and even of the sections. This ready concordance has always stood 
him in good stead, and the early liturgical training under his father, followed 
by long years of experience in performing religious ceremonies, has made him 
one of the foremost authorities on the Zoroastrian ritual. His more specialized 
training in scholarship he owed to two worthy pioneers in Parsi learning, no 
longer living. It was Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha, noted also as a Sanskrit 
scholar, who introduced him to Iranian studies in a broader sense. Bharucha 

‘ For a number of detaik in this sketch I am indebted to data kindly furnished by some of 
my Parsi friends and to material contained in Mr G. K. Nariman’s introduction to Dastur 
Pavry ’s Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927, as well as to information gleaned from short articles in 
the Indian Daily Mail, 8 April 1929, and in the Times of India, 17 June 1939, i 3 April 1930, 
30 July 1930. 
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had in turn been a pupil of the noted K. R. Cama, who was the first Parsi to 
study in Germany and bring back from Europe something of the scientific 
approach to the Avesta. Both of these pioneers, each distinguished in his own 
line of work, held the young man in high esteem, and Bharucha always 
accounted it a piece of good fortune to be able to claim as his pupil a scholar of 
such outstanding qualities. 

The young scholar's career leading up to the High-Priesthood was gradual 
but assured. In 1889, at the age of thirty, he was appointed as the first 
Principal of the Zend Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroastrian Theological Seminary) 
at Navsari. This was the earliest Parsi institution of its kind in India, while 
others have since been established at Udvada and in Bombay. Many of the 
young clerics who were educated under his principalship now occupy high 
positions in the priestly order. After discharging with distinction his duties as 
Principal of the Madressa for several years he was appointed to be High-Priest 
of the Parsis at Lonavla, in 1913. That office he filled with remarkable success, 
and in 1920 he was elected to be the first High-Priest of the Fasali Sect 
(Reform Section) of the Parsis in Bombay. This merited choice was due in 
part to the position he has consistently maintained between the extreme con- 
servatives and the radical reformers among the Parsis. In a complimentary 
Address presented to him by the Parsis of Navsari on the occasion of his being 
elevated to the office, ii December 1920, he was acclaimed as ‘a great man 
with exceptional gifts ; a great ambition, with nothing selfish about it ; a great 
career, without any self-seeking'. The illuminated Address, printed on pure 
silk, was presented in a beautiful silver casket. 

All his life Dasturji Pavry has given himself devotedly and without ostenta- 
tion to the service of the Parsi community to which he belongs, and his name 
is associated with various important endowments. Mention need only be 
made of the Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian Knowledge (Bazme 
Jashane RuzE Hormazd) , of which he was the founder, followed by similar Parsi 
societies organized elsewhere in India; and he holds likewise a trusteeship on 
the board of the Foundation for the Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community 
(the Mullan Anjuman Behtari Fund). Moreover, his scholarly knowledge and 
wide experience in regard to all ceremonial subjects has made his opinion 
sought, not only by the laity and the priesthood, but at times also even by the 
learned high-priests. He has ably supported his views by writing numerous 
works on Zoroastrian subjects, as the appended Bibliography will show. It is 
fervently to be hoped that he may continue to be a guide to his community and 
receive from it still further honours. 

In the course of a long life the Dastur has been the recipient of many marks 
of distinction, not only at home but from abroad. Among the latest of these 
are the First Class of the Order of Merit (Neshane Ehnl i Darajje Avvcil) from 
the Persian Government, bestowed upon him on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday by His Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi, in recognition of Dasturji Pavry 's 
eminent position in the world of Zoroastrian literature, the Honorary 
Membership of the Magyar-IndiaiTarsasag (elected 1930), and the Congratu- 
latory Addresses received from Societe d’Ethnographie de Paris, Czecho- 
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Slovak Oriental Society, Societa di Studi italiani di Filologia indo-iranica 
Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, Meiji Society of Japan, and 
Societe Geographique a Teheran, 1930. 

The present volume, comprising articles brought together in his honour by 
many scholars, is the newest tribute. In offering this as a mark of regard, each 
of the contributors and all his other friends unite in wishing him a prolonged 
life amid enduring happiness. While it might seem out of place to employ 
an5rthing Manichasan in a volume in honour of a Zoroastrian High-Priest, 
I cannot refrain from quoting a beneficent wish that always lies deep in the 
heart of man, and has found expression in a Turfan Pahlavi Fragment: 

‘Mayest thou remain sound in body 
and be liberated in soul; 

Mayest thou live long — ^for many years — 
together with thy children! 

Taniha dirlst ^estdy 
ud pad ruvdn bokhtag bavdy; 

Der zlvdy^ pad vasdn sardn^ 
abdg khveshdn tdhnagdn. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DASTURJI 
PAVRY’S WORKS 


Dasturji Pavry is the author of a number of works on Zoroastrian subjects, 
the chief of which are listed below. He writes in Gujarati, and in a style whose 
purity and force are a model for Parsi authors. One of the longer of these 
works has already been made available in English, and translations of others 
are expected soon to follow and will be welcomed. 

Rahe Zarthoshti. A Zoroastrian Catechism. Part One. First Edition: 
Bombay, 1901. Second Edition: Bombay, 1931. 

Rahe Zarthoshti. A Zoroastrian Catechism. Part Two. First Edition: 
Bombay, 1902. Second Edition: Bombay, 1932. 

Va'zS Ehurshed. Sermons and Lectures on Zoroastrian Subjects. First 
Series. Bombay, 1904. 

Resalahe Ehurshed. Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects. Second 
Series. Bombay, 1917. 

ResalahS Khurshed. Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects. Third 
Series. Bombay, 1921. 

Resalahe Ehurshed. Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects. Fourth 
Series. In preparation. 

Zarthoshti Sahitya Abhyas. Zoroastrian Studies. First Series. Bombay, 
1922. 

Iranian Studies. Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects. Translated 
from the Gujarati. First Series. Bombay, 1927. 

Zarthoshti Sahitya Abhyas. Zoroastrian Studies. Second Series. Bombay 
1927. 

Zarthoshti Sahitya Abhyas. Zoroastrian Studies. Third Series. In 
preparation. 


A. V. W. J. 



CONGRATULATORY ADDRESSES FROM 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 

As already noted, Dasturji Pavry has been the happy recipient of Congratula- 
tory Addresses from six of the world’s prominent Learned Societies, on the 
occasions of the seventieth and seventy-first anniversaries of his birthday and 
in recognition of his eminent position in the world of Zoroastrian literature. 
The names of these Learned Societies are here given, together with those of 
the Officers of the Societies who signed the Congratulatory Addresses, in 
accordance with the resolutions which have been passed unanimously. They 
are arranged in the order in which they were received, as follows : 

(1) From the Societd Geographique a Teheran, signed by Professor Paul V. 

Serebriakov-Elboursky, Prisident, Professor Mme E. Rosenstein, Secre- 
taire General, and Mile A. Eltchaninova, Secretaire Adjoint. 

(2) From the Societa di Studi italiani di Filologia indo-iranica, signed by 

Professor Francesco Lorenzo Pulli, Direttore. 

(3) From the Czechoslovak Oriental Society, signed by Professor B. Hrozny, 

Vice-President, and Dr. Frantisek Lexa, Secretary. 

(4) From the Society d’Ethnographie de Paris, signed by M. Louis Marin, 

President. 

(5) From the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, signed by Professor 

Maurice A. Canney, Secretary. 

(6) From the Meiji Society of Japan, signed by Professor Genchi Kato, 

Secretary. 


A. V. W. J. 
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INDO-PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


‘"PREQUENT allusions to the inhabitants of the western zone of the Iran 
-L plateau are found in Assyrian documents from about the eighth century 
B.c. They belonged to the Atyan family and were closely related to the Indo- 
Aryan. The kinship existing between the two branches was unsuspected by 
antiquity, and is clear beyond doubt to modern science, which bases its con- 
clusions on the striking resemblance observable in the languages, the religious 
ideas, and even the original rites, and physical characteristics of the Indo- 
Aryans and Persians.’ 

These linguistic, religious, and physical resemblances seem to have induced 
several scholars and historians, including archaeologists, to seek further re- 
semblance between the Persian and the Indian architecture. The procedure of 
investigation appears to have been based on a larger assumption that in all 
matters of refinement and culture the West must have been the creditors and 
the East the borrowers. The possibility of indigenous growth was never taken 
into consideration except in case of the Veda. 

The admission made in this connexion by Kennedy is free and frank : 

‘The prehistoric age in India is distinguished, not by periods of stone 
and copper and bronze, but by the spread of the Aryans, the consolida- 
tion of societies, and the elaboration of a cult. With the sixth and fifth 
centuries b.c., we reach the commencement of personal and dated history, 
and a great creative era — ^the age of Mahavira and of Buddha. But the 
material preceded the spiritual. The first stir of that new life arose from the 
contact with Western civilization; the breath of inspiration came from 
Babylon, and then from Persia. When the Greeks arrived they found great 
and civilized peoples whose learning and whose capitals aroused their ad- 
miration. The records of that civilization were written on palm-leaves and 
on bark, or exhibited in brick and wood — ^things perishable, which have 
perished ; and we are perforce reduced to search painfully among the flotsam 
and jetsam of time for any vestiges of the grandeur of antiquity.’ 

Then follows an interesting note : 

‘The progress of the Indians was necessarily of the slowest, for Persia 
could supply them with scarcely any models, and they had to discover 
everything themselves.’^ 

‘Of the decoration of the earlier Buddhist monasteries we know practically 
nothing, but the decoration of the later Vihara caves, of Nalanda, and of the 
Sangharamas of Gandhara was Persian, and that not so much after the 
fashion of the Sassanians as of the Achsemenids. There is the same lavish 
employment of colour, the use of enamelled or metallic tiles upon the roof, 
the guilded rafters and elaborately painted ceilings, the rich capitals of the 
pillars, the application of inlaying. The two schemes of decoration are 
substantially the same.’^ 

^ yRAS., 1898, p. 287 


Ibid., pp. 284-5. 
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‘To the general question, then, concerning the direct influence of Babylon 
on Indian art, we must answer “no”.’ But Kennedy thinks that ‘a direct in- 
fluence may be traced in one particular class of buildings and one particular 
locality — ^the Buddhist Vihara caves of Western India. . . . The four- or five- 
storied Viharas . . . undoubtedly recall the impression of a Babylonian Zigurat 
or temple, but are hollow throughout and built of wood’. In a note Kennedy 
adds: 

‘Fergusson has attempted i to connect certain Burmese and Sinhalese 
dagobas with the Babylonian type, and has suggested that connecting links 
once existed in brick and plaster in the valley of the Ganges. But there are 
two objections: (i) Had massive buildings of solid brick, either temples or 
viharas, ever existed in the valley of the Ganges, they could not fail to have 
left their traces, as the stupas have done. ( 2 ) The Indian buildings, so far as 
we know (apart from the stupas, which are not buildings at all), were not 
solid, but hollow.’^ 

‘The Babylonian Zigurats represented exactly on a large scale the same 
idea of a mountain . . . The storied viharas of India, with their retreating 
stages, are also imitation mountains. The artificial moimtain of the Indians 
was necessarily a hollow shell, because all their constructions were of brick 
and wood. . . . But the towering Vihara became a very different structure 
from the solid stories of the Zigurat, for India has rarely borrowed any 
thing which she has not altered in adopting it.’ 

This is a very convenient assumption. Kennedy himself admits that when 
he says ‘but we may conjecture that Zigurat and Vihara had a common origin’, 
but he is generous to confess that ‘these speculations may be fanciful’ ; and he 
‘will not deny it’. 3 

Thus Grimwedel and Burgess hold that 

‘the Persian style, which the Achsemenides employed in their buildings at 
Susa and Persepolis, has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive as 
well as in its decorative features. This Persian style, which shows many 
peculiarities, is imfortunately represented only by a few monuments upon 
which it is almost impossible to pronounce judgement. But undoubtedly its 
elements may again be recognized in the buildings of Asoka’s day and of the 
older Indian style, dependent on that of Asoka, as grafted upon the native 
wooden style.’ 

‘As chief elements, the following forms may be indicated : — ^The Persian 
pillar with bell-shaped capital was adopted directly ; it was set up by itself as 
an inscription-pillar; the famous iron pillar of Delhi is a later example. In 
sculptures it is seen not only in representation of palace-halls, but also 
decoratively — often to divide spaces, and with many interesting variants. 
The bell-capital frequently serves as a basis for one or more lions or 
elephants, or for a religious symbol (e.g. the wheel) when the pillar is con- 
sidered as standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support in a building, the 

* History of Indian Architecture, pp. 202, 618; and Cave Temples of India, p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 285. 3 Ibid., pp. 285, 286, 387. 
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bell-capital serves as base for an abacus on which, turned towards the sides, 
winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, goats, lions, or sitting 
elephants) are placed. This last form resembles the Persian “unicorn- 
pillar’’, The appearance of the whole pillar in India, however, is rough and 
clumsy compared with Persian forms.’^ 

Fergusson detects Persian influence on pillars in front of the Bedsa cave, 
south of Karle : 

‘The two pillars in front, however, are so much too large in proportion to 
the rest, that they are evidently stambhas, and ought to stand free instead of 
supporting a verandah. Their capitals are more like the Persepolitan type 
than almost any other in India, and are each surmounted by horses and 
elephants bearing men and women of bold and free execution.’ 

In a note he, further, adds that 

‘in the Pitalkhora vihara, we find the Persepolitan capital repeated with a 
variety of animals over it ; for the Hindu artists, from their natural aptitude 
for modifying and adopting forms, very soon replaced the bicephalous bull 
and ram of the Persian columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes, and 
even human figures in the most grotesque attitudes.’^ 

Of the more recent advocates of the Persian theory. Sir John Marshall is 
stated by Dr. Spooner to have inferred from the Sarnath capital ‘that Mauryan 
stonework had been wrought by foreign masons’. 3 Dr. Spooner himself has 
gone much farther, and the idea which was ‘almost within the grasp of Fer- 
gusson but missed’ altogether possessed him (Spooner), and he could not 
think of anything but Persian in the Mauryan period of Indian history He 
imagined to have explored everything as the result of his excavation at 
Kumrahar, Patna, which, however, did not proceed farther than its initial 
stage and could not unearth anything but a portion of a badly damaged pillar 
and the footmark of what he imagined to be a hall. Starting with a precon- 
ceived idea that ‘the style of Asoka’s sculptured capitals originated in Per- 
sepolis he began to see at the very outset “the peculiar Persian polish in the 
columns” some twenty-three hundred years after their erection and (from this 
polish) it seemed to him “not impossible that even in its design the building 
(i.e. the hall, of which only the footmarks remain) might have been under 
Persian influence.” ’ The Hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis, which is 
discussed later on, was a square hall with ten rows of ten columns evenly 
spaced in square bays. ‘At Pataliputra,’ Spooner himself emphatically de- 
clares, ‘to be sure, we had only eight rows,’ but he consoles himself with an 
equally emphatic assumption that ‘there was every reason to suppose that 
others would be found, and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to correspond 

* Buddhist Art in India, pp. 17-18. For illustrations see Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Ind. 
Report, V, plates XLV, XLVI, pp. 187, 188; Burgess, Arch. Sur. W. Ind., IV, pp. 5, 12; and 
Cave, Temples, plates XVI, XXIII, XCVI. 

^ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, i. 138. 

3 JRAS, 1915, p. 66. ^ See pp. 38-39. 
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with the porch in Persepolis’. He, further, admits that ‘the intercolumnation 
at Kumrahar was found to be five diameters ; an intercolumnation not identical, 
perhaps, with that of the Persian throne-room, but still*, holds Dr. Spooner, 
‘one which is essentially Persepolitan, and never found in any other country of 
antiquity*. So far as the capitals are concerned, of which there appears to be 
striking similarity, as has even been pointed out by all authorities, Spooner 
admits that ‘No capitals had been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the 
two buildings, nor had any pedestals been met with*. Spooner acknowledged 
the importance of the existence of capitals when he says that ‘It may be true that, 
so far as Indian architecture is concerned, the only substantial point showing 
Persian influence is the capital*. He further admits that ‘it may be true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, has hitherto 
been known which one could say was based directly on a Persian model*, but yet, 
undeterred even by this consideration. Dr. Spooner goes on to build his castle 
of assumption and declares that ‘a careful study of the stratification suggested 
that pedestals had, in all probability, existed, and the indicated dimensions 
and proportions justified the thought that these pedestals must have been 
themselves of Persepolitan type, round in plan, some 3 feet high, and inferen- 
tially bell-shaped, though as regards this latter point* he is forced to admit 
that ‘no evidence exists’.^ 

Here it is necessary to observe that not a single monument of recognizable 
condition is available in Persia : ever3rthing has been in ruins which were seen 
by historians, and of which many objects have been cleverly restored by several 
archaeologists from scanty materials but fertile imagination. But the restorers 
do not agree amongst themselves. The actual condition of the ruins, and the 
manner of their restoration are pointed out later on. 

As more tangible similarity between the Persian and the Indian architecture 
is apparent in the capitals of colunms, it will be perhaps better to take into 
consideration this object to begin with. Columns in all countries can be 
classified into two broad classes in regard to their utility, namely, the free 
pillars and those which are employed in buildings as support to the whole 
structure and as the regulator of the whole composition in ancient architecture 
in any case. And as regards this regulating column alone, the question of 
proportion and intercolumnation can arise. But so far as this column is con- 
cerned the capital is of minor importance, because in many places of its em- 
ployment it becomes mixed up with the entablature and loses its prominency 
if not its identity also. Of the free pillar, on the other hand, the capital is the 
most prominent part, because no other part draws the attention of the visitor 
so much, the free pillar having no other purpose to serve except being showy. 
Therefore, apart from the consideration of stability, the proportion between 
its length and width, and between its component parts, namely, the pedestal, 
base, shaft, and capital, has no significance. But these are the factors which 
count much in case of the regulating pillar, because apart from aesthetic con- 
sideration any error in the proportion and in the composition of several parts 
often prove injurious not only to the pillar itself, but also destructive to the 

^ Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 
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whole building. Consequently the regulating pillar can hardly be considered 
without taking into consideration the building which it regulates. 

These common characteristic features of columns in all countries may help 
us in distinguishing the really essential elements from the unessential ones. 
Before proceeding further it is necessary to take stock of what we find in India 
and what in Persia, and when. 

The archseological remains in India could not be dated much earlier than 
the fifth century B.c., the Piprahwa Stupa building of 450 b.c. being about the 
earliest, until the discoveries made at Mahenjodaro and Harappa, which may 
take back by centuries the Indian architecture and other matters of the cultural 
progress of the country to a time which would make it impossible to further 
speculate on the Persian influence in India in any case. But before the artistic 
treasures unearthed in Sindh and the Punjab have been properly studied and 
made available they can be hardly utilized in an article like this. We are, 
therefore, perforce to limit our observation to the old materials which are 
fortunately plentiful for the present purpose. 

The extant Buddhist pillars, with which alone a Persian connexion has been 
sought to be established, and which probably at one time could be counted by 
hundreds, do not number more than a dozen. The best known Asokan pillar 
is that removed from Topra to Delhi by Firoz Sha Tughlak in 1356. A frag- 
ment of a second was re-erected also in Delhi in 1867. Three others exist in 
Champaran district: the first of these is known as the Lauriya-Araraj, the 
second as the Lauriya Navandgarh pillar, and a fragment of the other was 
‘recognized — ^utilized as a roller for the station roads by an utilitarian member 
of the Civil Service’. The most complete shaft, bereft, however, of its capital, 
is the Allahabad pillar to which a pedestal was added by Captain Smith, but 
which was again thrown down and re-erected by Jahangir (in 1605) to com- 
memorate his accession. Four others of Asokan pillars are in much damaged 
condition at Rampurwa, Nigliva, Rammindei, and Sarnath. 

Tt is more than probable that each of these Asoka pillars stood in front of 
or in connexion with some Stupa, or building of some sort. At least we 
know that six or seven can be traced at Sanchi, and nearly an equal number 
at Amarabati, and in the representation of topes at the latter place these 
lats are frequently represented both outside and inside the rails. At Karle 
one still stands in front of the great cave.’ 

The pillar at Eran and the iron pillar at Meharauli near Delhi belong to the 
Gupta period, and the pillar at Pathari in Bhopal is ascribed to Rastrakuta 
King Parabala (a.d. 861). 

The crowning ornament of these pillars have been lost, but the capitals of 
some pillars still exist. The capital of the pillar at Lauriya Navandgarh is sur- 
mounted by a lion of bold and good design. The pillar at Sankisa situated 
between Mathura and Kanouj, of which the greater part of the shaft has been 
lost, is surmounted ‘by an elephant, but so mutilated that even in the seventh 
century the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang mistook it for a lion’. The pillar at 
Karle is surmounted by four lions, ‘which, judging from analogy, once bore 
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a chakra or wheel, probably in metar. The pillars at Bedsa, a dozen miles 
south of Karle, partly stand free and partly support a verandah: these 
pillars are surmounted by horses and elephants bearing men and women of 
bold and free execution. These capitals are stated to be ‘more like the Per- 
sepolitan type than almost any others^ In a note, on the authority of Dr. Le 
Bon, Fergusson further asserts that in the Pitalkhora vihara ‘the Persepolitan 
capital is repeated with a variety of animals over it ; for the Hindu artists, from 
their natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, very soon replaced 
the bicephalous bull and ram of the Persian columns by a great variety of 
animals, sphinxes, and even human figures, in the most grotesque attitudes’.^ 

It is needless to point out that this ‘great variety of animals’ on the capitals 
of Indian columns has caused great inconvenience and discomfort to the 
advocate of the Persian theory, because on Persepolitan capitals the animals 
comprise only bull and unicorn, possibly lion too. 

Another important factor which Fergusson himself admits is that the Per- 
sepolitan ‘features are only found on the lats of Asoka,and are never seen after- 
wards in India, though common in Gandhara and on the Indus long after- 
wards Persian form of capital long retained its position in Indian art’.^ It 

is, however, not stated how and why the Persian form did not influence the 
other Indian types, but the fundamental differences in the Indian types are 
explained: ‘whatever the Hindus copied^ however, was changed in course of 
time, by decorative additions and modifications, in accordance with their own 
taste’. With such an assumption any slight similarity in the most ordinary 
things of any two countries or peoples may establish relation of indebtedness 
of any one of the two to the other. 

The great variety, and the undeniable differences from the Persian model, 
of the Indian columns can be verified by a reference to the capitals of pillars at 
‘cave no. 26 at Ajanta (Fergusson, i, p. 154), at the Chaitya Cave of Kenheri 
(p. 164), at Bhaja (p. 178), at caves of Nahapana and of Gautamputra in Nasik 
(p- Sri Yajna Cave (p. 188), at Vihara no. 16 (p. 190), no. 17 (p. 192), 

no. 24 (p. 194), no. I (p. 195) at Ajanta, at Patna (p. 207), at Jamalgarh (p. 214), 
at Srinagar and at Shadipur (p. 257), in Bhima’s Rath at Mamallapuram 
(p* 33 ^)> Dhvaja-stambha at Elura (p. 346), Dipa-stambhain Dharwar (p. 347), 
in Tirumalai Nayyaka’s chaultri at Madura (p. 387), at Vellor and at Pelur 
(P- 399 )> the Hall in Palace at Madura (p. 414), of Court in palace in Tanjor 
(p. 415), at Ananta Gumpha in Orissa (vol. ii, p. 16), of an Indra Sabha cave at 
Elura (pp. 20, 21), of Vimala temple at Mount Abu (pp. 39, 42), at Chandra- 
vali, Mount Abu (p. 43), at Ranpur (pp. 46, 47), at Khajuraho (pp. 53), at 
Gyaraspur (p. 54), at Amwa (p. 56), at Sravana Belgola (p. 75), at Mudabidri 
(pp. 76, 77, 78), at Guruvayankeri (p. 81), at Jaipur (p. iii), at Kailasa, and 
Elura (p. 126), at Elephanta (p. 129), Kirtistambha at Vadnagar (p. 136), at 
Udayapur in Gwalior (p. 146), at Brindaban’ (pp. 157, 158). 

This long list of existing pillars when compared with the shorter one com- 
prising less than a dozen examples, where certain similarity with the Persian 
type is possible, makes it all the more difficult to believe in the Persian theory, 

" Ind. and East, Arch, i. 138 . 2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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so far as the Indian pillars are concerned. Moreover, there is another con- 
sideration, and that is, in a matter like the present one, perhaps more significant. 
Only the general principles and practicable rules and regulations for the 
guidance of artists are codified in standard treatises dealing with a subject like 
architecture. If any similarity can be clearly detected in the standard treatises 
of different countries, deficiency due to the lack of sufficient archseological 
remains can be rectified. But so far as Persia is concerned there appears to 
have been no such treatise ever written. All that has been recorded in Persia 
are from the reports of foreign visitors entirely based on their observation of 
the scanty remains. In India, fortunately, we posses in manuscripts many 
hundreds of Silpasastras dealing with architecture and the cognate arts in 
great detail. But the standard work Manasara was not accessible to scholars 
in any form until the publication of the writer’s Indian Architecture and 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture in 1927. It is needless to repeat what has 
been stated in these books. It is possible that, from the details gathered to- 
gether in these books, the readers may expect with greater reason a similarity 
between the Indian and the Greco-Roman orders rather than the Persian 
columns. Merely the conclusion may be quoted here: 

‘The striking similarities in the names of the mouldings, like padma or 
cyma, hara or bead, or in the names of orders like the Misrita or Composite, 
may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. But in view of 
other striking similarities between Vitruvius and the Manasara^ such as the 
classification of orders into exactly five, and the division of subservient parts 
called mouldings, common to all the orders, into eight, and also the pro- 
portionate measurement varying equally from six to ten diameters, and 
tapering almost in the same way, there seem to have been something more 
substantial than mere coincidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the 
one upon the other, seems highly probable.’^ 

In the absence of the direct influence, an indirect influence through the 
Persian source should have been quite feasible if there were really anything 
common save and except a few capitals. 

So far as the antiquity and the variety are concerned the Indian columns are 
so very remote and different from even the doubtfully restored columns of 
Persia that no connexion seems to be probable. Synonyms of pillars are met 
with in the Rigveda^ and the Atharvaveda,^ the former of which, in any case, 
must be dated before the Zend-Avesta of the Persis. As regards the variety 
they are far too many to be referred to ; they are given in detail in the writer’s 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture A The proportion and the intercolumnations 

^ Indian Architecture^ by the Writer (p. 153). 

2 RV. i 59. I ; iv. 5. i. 

^ AV. ix. 3. I ; Bloomfield, Hymns of the AV, 343 et. seq. 

Anghri (p. 13-14), Ayaka (p. 67), Ayikapada (p. 69), Uchchhraya (p. 78) Klirti-stambha 
(p. 132), Ga^da-veranda, bearmg sun-eagle (pp. 161, 674), Garuda-stambha (163, 652, 655, 
666, 667, 674, 675, 677), Gnha-stambha (172), Charana (196), Chitra-stambha (196), Chitra- 
karna (196), Jangha (206), Jayanti (208), Jaya-stambha, pillar of victory (208), Dandaka with 
16 sides (256), Dvi-vajraka (281), Dharana (282), Dhvaja-stambha, bearing a flag or banner 
(282), Dharma-stambha (282), Dhanya-stambha (282), Padmakanta (339), Pada (346), Pahka- 
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of the Persian type are also essentially different from the Indian ones. The 
proportionate measures of the pedestal, base, shaft, capital and entablature, as 
well as the plan and intercolumnation, have been discussed in great detail in 
the writer’s Dictionayy of Hindu Atchitectuye, and need not be repeated here. 
Only the conclusions again may be briefly referred to. The measures of the 
mouldings of twelve pedestals^ classified under three heads and of some 
sixty-four basest under nineteen heads have been given. Shafts are primarily 
divided into five orders, but there is a great variety described under the 
technical names, of which a long list has been given above. The capitals too, 
which have drawn the attention of the archaeologists rather disproportionately, 
have been described under several types, none of which appears to have much 
resemblance with the Persian ones. Lastly, the entablature has been de- 
scribed under eight classes.^ 

The height of the pedestal is generally from^bne-quarter to six times of the 
height of the base. Pedestals are actually given nine heights, which are worked 
out by nine proportions. In the case where a pedestal is joined to the base, the 
height of the pedestal may be either equal to that of the base, or twice, or three 
times as much. Again, the bases are given twelve heights varying from 30 
angulas (of | in. each) to 4 cubits. The height of the shaft being divided into 
four parts, one is given to the base, which may or may not be accompanied by 
a pedestal. The height of the entablature as compared with that of the base 
may be equal to the latter, or less by J, or greater by J, f , or twice ; in cubit 
measure these six heights may vary from 4i to 7 cubits. The heights of the 
entablature when compared with that of the shaft may be J, f , of, or equal to, 
or greater by J, i and | of the latter. 

Similarly 

‘the capitals are varied at pleasure, though not without regard to the diameter 

and length of the shaft, and the forms of the plainest of them are found at 

stambha (348)* Kulikanghrika (143), Brahma-Kanta (443), Manastambha (654-6, 671), 
Mula-danda (511), Yujpa-stambha (517), Ruchaka (526), Rudra-Kantam (527), Lakshmi- 
stambha (527), Vajra (532), Vajra-pada (533), Viskambha (557), Vishnu-kanta (557), Vritta 
(563), Sita-stambha (593), §iva-kanta (594), Subhankari (595), Sukhanghri (595), Ankara 
( 597 )> Saumukhya (642), Skanda-kanta (643), Sthuna (731), Sthanu (731), of the Jains, 
Buddhists, Vaishnavas, Saivas (677-678), Basava pillar (673), Benefaction-pillar (667), Beauty 
pillar (597), Boundary pillar (661), Brahma-deva pillar (676), Crocodile pillar (677), Devotion 
pillar (670), Diamond pillar (533), Dwarf pillar (13-14, 86), Elephant pillar (675), Fan-palm 
pillar (677), Fortune Pillar (652-3, 668), Foundation Pillar (51 1, 655, 664, 667), Four-faced 
pillar (653, 654, 658), Gate pillar (672), Gold pillar (648), Granite pillar (654, 655, 656), 
Honour pillar (664-5, 666, 670-1), Lamp pillar (258, 664, 672, 673, 677), Lion pillar (655, 675, 
676), Main pillar (143), Memorial pillar (538, 674), Monkey pillar (677), Monumental pillar 
(132, 282, 675), Octagonal pillar (656), Phallus pillar (667), Piety pillar (659), Projecting pillar 
(657), Quadrangidar pillar (653, 656, 657), ReKgious pillar (282), Sacrificial pillar (663, 666, 
669-70, 677), Sati pillar (660, 677), Sixteen-sided pillar (669), Stone pillar (593, 645, 652, 653, 
^ 7 » 658, 659, 671, 673), Thieves pillar (677), Thirty-two-sided pillar (648), Town pillar (656), 
Trident pillar (652), Umbrella pillar (676), Unshaken pillar (673), Upper pillar (143), Victory 
pillar (659, 664, 666, 670, 67i,677),Wallpillar(i39),Warpillar(66i-2),andWelfarepillar(669). 

Like the Romaka-siddhdnta^ the name of an astronomical treatise, based on Roman sources, 
one might expect to find in this huge list of pillars some named after the Greeks, Romans, or 
the Persis, but no such names are available. ^ The Winter’s Dictionary, pp, 88-91. 

* The Writer’s Dictionary, pp. 20-41. 3 'Xhe Writer’s Dictionary, pp. 378-81. 
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a distant view to bear some resemblance to the Doric and Ionic capitals ; but 
those of a more elaborate kind are sometimes so overloaded with a sort of 
filigree ornaments as to destroy the effect of the beautiful proportions of 
the whole/^ 

‘The capital given to the first design is from a model found at Tiruvottiyur 
near Madras and is called Taranga(Wave)-bodhika; it is one diameter high 
and projects equal to its height {Dictionary ^ p. 680). The other form is from 
a temple at Mayalapura; it is called Surub-bodhika or roll capital (p. 680). 
The height of the third capital called Phalaka is three-quarters of the lower 
diameter of the column and is divided into thirteen parts : its projection is 
one diameter (p. 683). The capital in the fourth variety takes three-quarters 
of the diameter (pp. 687-8). The fifth capital, called Pushpa-bandha, or 
Band of flower, is equal to the upper diameter of the column: its projection 
is equal to its height, but its altitude may be equal to the higher, lower, or 
the middle diameter of the column; and its breadth may be equal to its 
height, or four or five diameters (p. 691). There are many other varieties, 
which are hardly necessary for the present purpose (pp. 699-702).’ 

We may conclude with a more general direction : 

‘a capital, the height of which is from one to two diameters, and the breadth 
twice its height, is of the superior sort; and that which in height is half the 
diameter, and in breadth from one to three diameters, is of the inferior 
sort’ (p. 691). 

The plan of the Hindu columns admits of every shape, and is frequently 
found in the round, quadrangular, and octangular forms, although sixteen- 
sided and thirty-two-sided ones are also met with: they are richly adorned 
with sculptured ornaments (p. 703). 

‘The intercolumnation may be two, three, four, or five diameters : it is 
measured in three ways — ^first from the inner extremity of the base of one 
pillar to that of another ; secondly, from the centres of the two pillars ; and 
thirdly, from the outer extremities of the pillars including the two bases. 
There seems to be no fixed intercolumnation. This has been left to the dis- 
cretion of architects, who are, however, required to be particularly careful 
with regard to beauty and utility.’^ 

The similar details of columns may be briefly quoted from Perrot and 
Chipiez’s History of Art in Persia : 

‘A glance at the proportions of the Persian column, its thin and airy 
aspect, would, almost by itself, make it clear that it would have been a poor 
support for a stone entablature’ (p. 48). 

We have seen above that the Indian column is generally bulky. 

‘The shaft of the Persian column is always tall and slender. In the Palace 
of the thirty-six columns at Persepolis, the total height of the order, with 
base and crown, is in the proportion of twelve to one diameter of the shaft ; 
^ The Writer’s Dictionary y p. 704. ^ Indian Architecturcy by the writer (p, 45). 
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whilst in the Pasargadse specimen, whose capital has disappeared, the pro- 
portions are more airj^ and light’ (p* S 3 )* *The Susian column, whose head 
is now in the Louvre, best characterizes the architecture of the Achaemenid 
sovereigns* (pp. 86, 87). 

‘The shaft in all the orders of the edifices is slender and slightly tapering 
towards the top. It is fluted in all instances, save in the fa9ades of the 
necropolis at Persepolis, and the single column that still remains of the 
Palace of Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvar’ (p. 87). 

Tn the oldest stone column standing among the ruins of the Palace of 
Cyrus at Pasargadae, we have a faithful representation of the primitive 
post, save that its material is stone and not wood. There is no fluting, the 
shaft being quite smooth. But what was its capital like? Nobody knows. 
As to the base, it is a simple round form interposed between the shaft and 
the ground, even more rudimentary than the cube which does duty as a 
plinth in the rustic house* (pp. 98-9). 

‘The complex column, with the double capital and volutes, rose between 
the four enormous pillars of the monumental Propylaea on the Persepolitan 
platform; it upheld the ceiling of the central hall of the great Palace of 
Xerxes, and formed the supports, both internally and externally, in the main 
porch of the Hall of a hundred columns, as well as those of the hypostyle 
hall of Artaxerxes at Susa.* 

In a note it is, further, stated that until recently only slight fragments of the 
capitals had been recovered; nevertheless the number seen by Coste was 
sufficiently large to enable him to write as follows — ‘the flutes of the shaft are 
cut to a fine edge, and the capitals consist of four distinct sections*. Scores of 
shafts and chips of capitals were disengaged some ten years ago. In Plates 
(LXVII~LXIX) of the atlas published by the German Mission, entitled 
Details of Columns, will be found fragments of the bull-group, along with 
pillars adorned by volutes and the cylindrical form which intervenes between 
these and the pillar. ‘Altogether they furnish all the elements requisite for 
a restoration of the column’ (p. 95), but not for a comparison with the Indian 
column. 

‘All the columns have a base, which differs from one building to another* 
(p. 88). ‘The type that prevailed all over the country in the golden age of 
Persian art is represented* in the great palace at Susa. It constitutes the true 
Persian base, 

‘The base is not infrequently carved into the lower drum of the shaft, and 
is singled with it; hence with it must stand or inevitably fall. Elsewhere, in 
the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, for instance, the base is cut into two ; in it the 
torus belongs to the first drum of the shaft, whilst the principal member is 
a separate block — ^resting directly on the ground. Despite the elegance of its 
contour and the care displayed in its make, the base lacks independence, and 
does not sufficiently contrast with the column so as to allow of those charm- 
ing effects which greet us’ (p. 89-90) 

in the Grecian and Indian support. 
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As regards the shape of the base, it is limited to a few types only. 

‘In the palace of Cyrus it is a disc, or a reversed quarter round. A more 
complicated shape, composed of a rectangular plinth and a torus seamed by 
horizontal channellings, is seen in one of the porticoes of the Gabre, in the 
central colonnade of the great Palace of Xerxes, at Susa, as also in the Hall 
of a hundred columns’ (p. 88). 

The plinth is hardly seen or can be distinguished. The proportion between 
the component parts of the column is also lacking. 

The Persian capitals, of which much has been made out by the early 
Indologists, may be referred to in all available details. 

Tn every case the lower portion of the capital detaches itself very abruptly 
from the column, forms a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the archi- 
trave and at right angles with the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or 
intermediary moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular 
member at the beginning of the capital’ (p. 92) akin to the achinus of the 
Doric and Indian capital. 

Tf, neglecting minor details, we only regard the shape as a whole, it does 
not seem unlikely that the first notion of it was suggested by the crowning 
tuft of a palm. The lower members of the capital would represent the dead 
twigs as they droop and fall about the stem of the tree ; the upper members, 
whose forms look upwards, would stand for the young shoots, which dart 
forward past the sere foliage with a slight outward curve ; the vertical stride 
that scar the surface throughout would be reminiscent of the intervals or 
fillets which, in nature, separate the leaves of the terminal bunch’ (p. 92). 

In India, on the other hand, it should be noted, the analogy lies with the 
human body: the capital stands for the head, the shaft for the body, the base 
for the leg, and the pedestal for the foot. 

‘Stolze (Persepolis, Bemerkungen) seems to think that in the capitals of 
the columns^ the animals figured resemble the horse rather than the bull. . . 
the ornamentist hit upon a kind of compromise between the two quadrupeds 
so as to add another conventional type to his repertory, which is not a whit 
more strange than that of the unicorn, found at support to many of the 
architraves.’ 

The animals that figured on Indian capitals, we have seen, are neither bull 
nor even the compromised unicorn but mostly lion, elephant, and man. 

Nothing like the Indian cave temples have been disclosed from the Persian 
ruins. No discussion on the subject is, therefore, possible.^ 

P. K. ACHARYA 

University of Allahabad, 

^ Hypostyle hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, no. 31 (Perrot and Chipiez, p. 91), no. 32 (p. 93), 
no. 38 (p. 97), no. 43 (p. 112), no. 44 (p. 115). 

^ For the rest of the article please see The Calcutta Review, 1930, pp. 373-80, April, 

pp. 22-35. 



A NOTE ON VENDIDAD 

I N the Fourth Book of Dinkart— and elsewhere in a more sketchy way— the 
detailed informations are handed down to us on the preservation of the 
writings of the Mazda- worshipping religion. The Book tells us that at the 
time of King Vishtasp there were already some ‘writings’ of the religion. 
Whether they were of the original Mazda-worshipping religion, or of the 
religion after the reformation, we are unable to know, though the king himself 
is known to have been the first disciple of Zarathushtra. Furthermore, we are 
told therein that King ‘Darai’, the predecessor of Alexander, has ordered the 
preservation of two written copies of the whole Avesta and the Commentary 
which were probably written then in the tongue of ‘Magoi gabra’, whose in- 
fluence was then quite noticeable, particularly in connexion with the Mazda- 
worshipping religion. 

In the Eighth Book of the same work, we are also told that there were 
originally twenty-one Nasks of the Zoroastrian teaching, in which some sayings 
of the original Mazda-worshipping religion of remote age had been included 
no doubt. The divisions and the names of these Nasks are very plainly told, 
and the contents of each Nask are minutely explained in the chapters follow- 
ing. But it continues to say that Alexander at his invasion burnt these Nasks 
at random, and nearly all the Nasks were lost and do not remain perfect ever 
since. What we have now is of course the later compilation of some fragments 
that were preserved chiefly in the memory of those high priests in the councils 
held under the auspices of the Sassanian kings. But Vendidad is considered to 
be the only Nask remaining complete out of the original twenty-one Nasks of 
the Mazda-worshipping religion, and is the best authority we can refer to in 
connexion with the study of their religious custom, while only a small portion 
or nothing of the other Nasks is preserved in the present Avesta after the 
calamity by Alexander. Such is the nature of the material with which I am 
about to deal, and yet even in this Vendidad, which is believed to be so com- 
plete, we cannot help noticing its fragmentary nature or some contradictory 
points. Whether this is due to the losses it sustained before the revival of the 
Mazda-worshipping religion by the Sassanian dynasties, or to the mixed nature 
of the Nask at the very outset, is the subject of our discussion. 

This question may be discussed from various points; but here I shall 
only dwell upon the subject with the special reference to what they are taught 
about the dead and how they treat it according to what is stated in the Nask. 
In the Seventh Fargard of Vendidad it says: 

H^arQ. pasca, paradristim. ... us. haca. haodd. ayap ae^a. druJiL yd. 
ucisus. upcL.dv^scLiti. (tpcdjddrcieihyo. ncLeinciiibyd. kdhtpci. dTdzcdtyu. 

frajnaos. apazadddho. akaratidm. driwyad. yapa. zoizdistai?. ^rafstrdu' 
vii. a. 

(‘Aussitot aprfes la mort, aussitdt que I’esprit a quitte le corps, la Druj 
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Nasu fond des regions du nord sous la forme d’une mouche furieuse, genoux 
courbes en avant, queue en arriere, avec des bourdonnements sans fin, et 
semblable aux plus infects Khrafstras,’) 

and thus it defiles the corpse. This is the case when a man dies naturally ; but 
when a man meets a violent death and dies unexpectedly, it requires about five 
hours before the dead actually becomes unclean, as it requires so long for the 
Druj to come. They furthermore believe that any one who touches the corpse 
becomes polluted as well. So, according to the Nask, a woman who brings 
forth a stillborn child is also regarded unclean, and an enclosure is erected for 
her in the place which is, 

^prisata.gaim. haca, aprap prisata.gaim. haca, apap prisata.gaim, haca. 
bardsmm. frastairy at. prigaim. haca, ndrdhyo. a§avabyo\** v. 48; viii. 63. 

(*a trente pas du feu; a trente pas de Teau; a trente pas des faisceaux 
consacres de Baresman; a trois pas des fidMes,’) 

and there she has to go through the cleansing processes of various sorts by 
taking the prescribed food, by washing her body, and cleansing her clothes for 
a certain length of time. 

Since such is the case, it is almost unnecessary to mention here that any one 
touching the corpse directly becomes polluted. Even when, 

^aete, mazdayasna. upairu aetam. iristdm, avi, mqm. harakd. h^rdzyaf. 
yavat. ae§a. caraitika, avi. mqm. hardly, hdrdcayat. jvascit. bvaf. 
a^ava. md^asdt. noit. balilaiti. vahistahe. aTolmts:^ v. 61. 

(‘. . . un adorateur de Mazda jette sur un mort autant seulement que la 
jeune fille laisse tomber en filant, vivant, ce n’est pas un juste, et mort, il 
n’aura pas sa part du paradis,’) 

and moreover, 

‘ Yd. vastrdm. uparohardzaiti. upairi. aetdm. iristdm. vbdaeudm. va. izaendm. 
vd. avavat. aipi. yapa. nars. aopravana.^ viii. 23. 

(‘un homme jette sur un mort un vetement d’etoffe ou de peau, autant 
par exemple qu’un couvre-pied,’) 

is punished by the penalty of four hundred stripes with the horsewhip and 
four hundred stripes with the ‘Obedience- whip’. If it is enough to cover both 
legs of the dead, the penalty is of six hundred stripes ; and if it is enough to 
cover the whole body, the penalty is of one thousand stripes. And again, if the 
garment touches the corpse, and, 

^Yezi. ajohat. upaetdm. vd. aiwi.naptim. vd. aiwi.iritlm. vd. aiwi.varjtlm. 
vd.^ vii. 12. 

(‘s’il y a sur le vetement du sperme, du sang, de Tordure, ou de la matiere 
vomie,’) 

then the worshippers of Mazda tear that soiled part and bury it into the earth, 
it says ; and if not so defiled, they are to wash the garments with gdmez for 
another use ; and according to the different material they are made of, they are 
to be cleansed by the different processes of purification. 
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And again, 

^yd, nard. hamd.gatvo. nipaidyeii]te, hqm, va, paiti, stairis, hqm. va. 
paiti, bafdzis, puitica, he, unyct. dva, vd, nay a, ujoKbu, payjca, vd, paqcdsatdtn, 
vd, satdm, vd, hqtn, ndiyinqm, daf, ae§qtn, narqtn, aevo, ifipydp v. 27* 

(‘Des hommes sont assis sur la meme place, sur le meme lit 011 le meme 
coussin, Tun pres de Tautre, a deux, a cinq, a cinquante ou a cent, tous se 
touchant : un de ces hommes vient a mourir,") 

and if the dead be a priest , the Druj of it defiles all around him as far as the eleventh 
person ; if a warrior, as far as the tenth ; and if a husbandman, as far as the ninth. 

With regard to the relationship of the faithful with the deceased, it is re- 
corded in the Nask^ that if a father or mother dies, his son or her daughter 
‘stays’ unclean for thirty days for the righteous ones and sixty days for the 
sinners ; if a son or a daughter dies, his father or her mother ‘stays’ unclean for 
thirty days for the righteous people and sixty days for the sinners; if the master 
of the house or the mistress dies, either one who survives ‘stays’ unclean for 
six months for the righteous ones, and one year for the sinners ; and further 
relationship of the faithful with the deceased, and the informations about the 
cleansing of the house in which they died, are given there. Even those who 
touch the corpse in the field at a distant place where the regular process of 
purification cannot be performed, are not excused to omit anything prescribed, 
yea more severe observance is provided them.^ 

So, more superfluous it may seem to mention here that, according to their 
teaching, any one who eats the corpse of a man, not only defiles himself but 
becomes himself a Druj Nasu ; and his house and the family are to be destroyed, 
his heart to be torn out of his body, and his eyes are to be put out .3 Again, he 
who burns the corpse commits a capital crime, and is to be put to death by any 
one without the order of any authority .4 This is because he pollutes the fire of 
course. If a worshipper of Mazda happens to see a corpse in the river, he is 
taught to take off his shoes and clothes at once, and in order to take the corpse 
out of water, he is to jump into the water, 

^dpo, . . . d.zatigaeibyascif. dpo, d,znubyascip dpo. d,maidyqnascip dpo. 
d.ndrdbdrdzascit. dpo. vispdm. d. ahmdt. yaddif. upajasdit. iristqm. tanum' 
vi. 27. 

(‘I’eau jusqu’a la cheville, jusqu’aux genoux, jusqu’^ la ceinture, de toute 
la taille, jusqu’a ce qu’il puisse atteindre le cadavre,’) 

and if the body is already rotten to pieces, he is to take as much out of the 
water as he can grasp with both hands, and is allowed to lay it down on the dry 
ground, otherwise it pollutes the water. Again, 

Ydrd.drdjd, . . . satri. fna§ya. iriste. zdmB. niddite. taocdd. aiwi.vardna. 
hvara.dardsya. zdtnd. bavaiqti.^ vii. 46. 

( Quand un mort a ete depose sur la terre et y est reste toute une 
annee, vetu de la lumi^re du ciel et regardant le soleil, la terre redevient 
pure.’) 

^ xii. 1-^4, a 97-107. 3 vii. 23, 24. via. 73, 74. 
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So it continues to say, 

^pasca> paricdsatdfn, sarddqm . . . . sairi. ma^ya. iriste. zdme. nikarite. havap- 
zamd. bavaiiitV vii. 48. 

(‘Quand un homme est reste enfoui dans la terre cinquante ans durant, la 
terre redevient pure.’) 

Therefore in the Sixth Fargard it says^ that the ground whereupon a man has 
died should lie fallow for one year; and if it should be sown or watered 
within that year, the sin would be the same as if one had brought dead matter 
to the water, to the earth, or to the plants ; and he is condemned to the penalty 
of two hundred stripes with the horsewhip and an equal number of stripes 
with the ‘Obedience- whip’. Even when this period is over, they are requested 
to look for any bone, hair, flesh, dung, or blood that may be left there, and 
make the ground fit to be tilled before they water, plough, or sow. If he should 
throw a bone, or the marrow of it on the ground, he would be condemned to 
the penalty of different number of stripes from thirty to one thousand stripes 
with the horsewhip and an equal number of stripes with the ‘Obedience- 
whip’ according to the size and the quantity of the bone or marrow.^ Further, 
if any one buries the corpse in the earth and does not dig it up within six 
months, he is condemned to the penalty of five hundred stripes; if not within 
one year, of one thousand stripes with the horsewhip and an equal number of 
stripes with the ‘Obedience- whip’ ; and if not within the second year, there is 
no atonement for such deed.3 The defiled part of the plants is also to be 
cleansed at a different length according to the dryness and hardness of it.^- 
So much will be sufficient to show that the corpse of a man — ^the carcase of 
a dog as well, since they respect the dog as a sacred animal — defiles not only 
the man but also the elements such as fire, water, earth, and plants. Therefore, 
the Nask repeatedly says, if any one brings a corpse into the water or the fire, 
upon him comes the Druj Nasu, who takes hold of him even to the end of the 
nails, and thenceforth becomes unclean for ever. 

Moreover, according to Bundahish, the Haoma is the king of healing plants ; 
and if it has been strained for the sacrifice, Vendidad says, even the dead shall 
become immortal by tasting it. But if not strained for the sacrifice, that 
Haoma stem is defiled at the length of four fingers ; and that defiled part of the 
stem is to be cut off, and be buried in the ground in the middle of the house 
for one year, and after that period, the worshippers may use the juice made out 
of that stem.s They are, however, asked to take the fire, the sacred Baresma, 
the cups, the Haoma, and the mortar out of the house wherein the man has 
died ; and they must keep the fire out specially for nine nights in winter and for 
a month jn summer; and should they carry the fire into the house within that 
period, they would be condemned to punishment.^ 

Whither are they taught to carry such corpse then? The worshippers of 
Mazda, among the Zoroastrians at least, are taught to carry the dead, 

^hardzistaefvaca, paitL gdtiqva, . . . yaddip dim, hdidistdm, avazanqn, 
suno, vd, k9rdfs.hraro, vayo, vd, kdrdfLhraro',' aetada, he, aete. mazdayasna. 

^ vi. 1-9. ^ vi. 10--25. ^ iii. 36-9. * vi. 28-31. ^ vi. 43, 43. ^ v. 39-44. 
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aetdtn, iristdM, iiidardzaydn. havaeihya. padaeibya. hraepdpyaca, varsa, 
ayajdhaendm, vd, zar^tvaeriBin, vd. fravafi^aenam. vd.^ vi. 45, 4 ^* 

(‘Sur les lieux les plus eleves, \k ou Ton salt que viennent toujours des 
chiens carnivores et des oiseaux carnivores; la les adorateurs de Mazda 
fixeront le corps par les pieds et par les cheveux, avec du metal, des pierres, 
ou de Targile,’) 

and if not so fastened, the corpse-eating bird and the corpse-eating dog may 
carry the bones into the water and into the trees, and defile them, and the 
worshippers will be condemned to the penalty. This is the description of the 
Dakhma which is said to be the first building that the Parsis erect when settling 
on a new place. Then the worshippers are asked to carry the bones left there, 
out of the reach of the dog, the fox, or the wolf, into the building, which is to 
be made of stones, mortar, and clay. If they cannot afford to make such places 
to carry the corpse and its bones, they are allowed to lay down the dead man on 
the ground on his own carpet and his own pillow, and to expose the corpse to 
the sun.i When a man dies in a wooden house or a hut, the Nask still continues 
to say, the worshippers of Mazda shall have to look for a Dakhma to which 
they can remove the dead and they must perfume the house with some sweet- 
smelling plant. But if it is easier for them to remove the house, they shall leave 
the dead body as it is, and remove the house and perfume it as before. ^ 

There is also such teaching in the Nask that no corpse must be taken to the 
Dakhma when it is raining, or snowing, or threatening to do so, or the darkness 
is coming. Then the worshippers must find the place in the house which is 
the cleanest, the driest and the least passed through by the sacred things ; and 
at the prescribed distance from them, they are taught to dig a grave half a 
foot deep when the earth is hard, and half the height of a man when the earth is 
soft, and let the dead body lie in it until the weather becomes favourable, when 
they must carry it to the Dakhma .3 Again in the Fifth Fargard'i- it says, when the 
winter comes they could build three small houses for the dead, large enough, 

^yaf, he, noip dradvoMdiohatidm, vazdanam, upa.janydf. noif, fra^a. 
pddaeibya, ndif. zastaeibya, mtardm,^ p. ii. 

(‘Assez grandes pour ne pas heurter la tete de Thomme s’il etait debout, 
ni les pieds etendus ni les bras tendus,’) 

and there they lay the lifeless body until the weather becomes favourable. 

As has been already stated, the Mazda-worshippers look upon the dog as 
a sacred animal, and this respect for the dog is indeed something singular in 
the Mazda-worshipping religion. They believe that a particular kind of dog 
has a faculty of expelling or even smiting the Druj Nasu in the corpse of a 
man, and thus making it clean.s Thus the ‘Sag-did’ or ‘a look of the dog’ 
makes a part of their funeral ceremony to-day ; and, in spite of this ceremony, 
they still have an impression of uncleanness in the dead body, and carry it to 
the Dakhma in order not to defile the things with which it may come in contact. 
So the Dakhma is believed to be the place where the troops of fiends rush 

" vi. 47-51. 2 viii. 1-3. 

^ V. 10-14. s viii. 16-18. 


vui. 4-1 1. 
® vii. 5S-9. 
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together,^ and therefore the earth where the Dakhma stands is one of the places 
which feel the sorest grief, ^ and he who rejoices the earth with the greatest joy 
is the one who breaks down most of those Dakhmas.^ Thus while they are 
taught to build the Dakhma for depositing the corpse, they are also taught to 
destroy it, since it is written in the Nask that the ground on which it stands is 
not regarded as clean until the dust of the corpse has mingled with the dust of 
the earth.3 

From what we have already noted, we know that they were strictly pro- 
hibited to bury the corpse — or even lay it on the ground — ^because of the pollu- 
tion of earth ; yet there are also some phrases in the Nask in which they are 
permitted to dig a hole in the ground in the house or build three small houses 
for depositing the corpse, though temporarily, and are also allowed to lay on the 
dry ground the rotten pieces of the dead taken out of the river. These deeds 
are, indeed, quite sacrilegious among the Mazda- worshippers after the refor- 
mation, and yet it says there is no sin attached to such deeds and they do not 
become unclean, even though they directly touch the dead and bury or lay the 
dead on the ground. 

These contradictory phrases will show that there is mixed in the Nask some- 
thing of the older custom of the original Mazda- worshipping religion which 
was actually practised among the Achaemenians in the southern part of Persia, 
who were most devoted followers of Ahura Mazda. 

The best example of a burial-place is seen in the ruins at Nakhsh-i Rustam. 
Some think these burial-places of the Achaemenian kings to be the places where 
their bones were deposited ; but the interior of the vaults clearly shows that 
those deeply hewn troughs were used as sarcophagi in which to lay the royal 
bodies and those of the nearest to them. 

We noticed also, that the Mazda-worshippers are allowed to tear the defiled 
part of the garments touched by the corpse and bury such pieces under the 
ground, and sometimes they wash the soiled parts of their bodies or garments 
in the water, though it might be after being cleansed with gomez. Here again 
we see something contradictory to what is said elsewhere in the Nask, and there 
is no question about the mixture of the old teaching of their ancestors in the 
remote age with the reformatory spirit of the Magus. 

They use the four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears for the ‘sag-did’ 
ceremony. This again is the reflection of the Indo- Iranian faith asweseeYama^ 
in Veda, who guards the ways to the realm of Death with two brown four-eyed 
dogs; and even in the words of their spells, there is some resemblance between 
the Avestan and the Vedic faith. 

There are, moreover, many points we can hardly understand, such as the 
corpse of a priest defiles more people than that of the dog, or the Haoma 
already prepared for the sacrifice does not become polluted by the dead. So we 
see many points stated in this Nask contradict, and there are many points that 
seem to be the reflection from the faith after the Reformation by Zarathushtra 
and that of the original Mazdaism. 

^ iii. 7-9. ^ iii. 13. ^ vii. 50. 
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We know that the original Indo- Iranians had separated from each other, 
and had taken the different courses for their future homes, probably because of 
their religious differences, as some suggested, or economical reason. After 
their separation, it seems, there was another break-up among the Iranians 
themselves while coming down southwards ; and one can easily think of two 
main courses of their immigration into the Iranian plateau : one group, appear- 
ing in the northern part of Persia, established the Median kingdom ; and the 
other established the Achaemenian kingdom in the south. 

One thing is quite evident, that they were both the worshippers of Ahura 
Mazda. But after their separation, there came a religious gap between these 
two branches of the Iranians ; and among the Medes in the north, the Magus 
took the entire charge of the religious matter, and the reformation was going 
on among them, as already noted, and the central figure of which reformation 
was Zarathushtra; while the Achaemenians in the south held the older view of 
the original Mazdaism, and consequently the older custom. 

So there was, in ancient Persia, a certain period when there were two 
distinct branches of the Iranians, the Medes and the Persians, as described in 
the famous history of Herodotus, and naturally they each had a religious belief 
and custom of their own. So we see, under the Achaemenian rule, not only 
that the burial of the dead was not forbidden, but that it was the general 
practice, and they even burned the corpse as mentioned by Herodotus.’^ 

In the Fourth Book of Dinkart it mentions specially that the words of Avesta 
are ‘the receiving’ by Zarathushtra himself from Ahura Mazda, and that this 
Avesta was probably the original Avestan copy made before the devastation of 
Alexander ; therefore it is the work after the reformation, and we may safely 
conclude that the mixed nature and the contradictory points we see in this Nask 
were already existing at the very outset, provided that the Nask remained the 
same as it was before. If this Nask be a later compilation, it is quite natural 
that there remained some mixed nature and contradictory points in it, because 
there were ample opportunities of mixture of the belief of the original Mazdaism 
of the Persians with that reformed idea of the Medes after the reunion of two 
branches of the Iranians at the later period of the Achaemenes downwards. 

SHIGERU ARAKI 

Tohyo Imperial University, 
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IRANIAN VERBS IN -//z AND -p 

1 . It has already attracted attention (see Bartholomae, Zum Altiranischen 
Worterbuch, pp. 64, 218) that certain verbal roots appear in Western Middle 
Iranian now with ’■m, now with ~p (-/). The same phenomenon has been re- 
marked also in Middle Sogdian of the Buddhist texts (see Tedesco, Zeitschrift 
fur Indologie und Iranistik^ ii. 40). It is the agreement in this interchange of 
~p and in the case of both Eastern and Western Middle Iranian that suggests, 
if it can be assumed that the development is related, that the older Iranian may 
also have shared in this change. 

2. The verbs which are recognized to belong here are: 

(1) gam- ‘go’ 

The forms in Turfan Pahlavi are: 

from ^gata-^ gd ^gd ''gd ^ngd ‘^g^Jwith Middle (Buddh.) Sogdian ”7^. 
irom gam- ^prg^myd prg'm'm 'ng'm 
gap-, hngpt 

gav-, ^ng^vg ^bg'v^h (Mahrnamag, 288) 
zam-, hnzmn hnz^m^y 

zap-, zap-, hnzft, hnzft hnzps^d, hnzpt prz^pt, przptn ^rCprzptg, 
nfrzptg 

For the change -m- to -v-, compare Turfan Pahlavi h^vsW ‘like’, Armenian 
loanword havasar ‘equal’, in which hav- is the same as ham-. 

In Zoroastrian Pahlavi 

p rc ptnn frazaftan 

p rc am dn dtnn frazdmenitan 

dam dn dt nn zdmenltan Pazand, jaminidan 

p zam dn dt nn pa{z)zdmenxtan 

In New Persian farjdm ‘end’, anjdm ‘end’. 

Middle (Buddh.) Sogdian y-^s'nt ‘they went’ (Vess. Jat. s8e); y’Pfynt 
‘they went’ (Vess. Jat. 784). 

(2) nam- ‘go’ 

Avestan nam- (see Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb,) as in Y. xlvi. i. kqm 
namdi zqm, kudrd ndmoi ayeni ‘to what land to flee, whither am I to go to 
escape ?’ 

Turfan Pahlavi nam-, prnm^nd 

nap-, ^bnft frnft frnptn frnpt 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi ndmom frandmisn frandmltan franaftan frandftan 

(3) ‘go’ 

Turfan Pahlavi r^mynyd ‘lead ye’ 

^hr^myd ^kr^mysn v^d'hr^m 
"hr'pt "hrptn 
nyfmysn nyrpt 
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Zoroastrian Pahlavi ahrdmisn, ahrdmihet raftan, pres, tense rp dt, 
rapH 

Here too the Causative ar a pdt hardpet (see Pavry, Zoroastrian Doctrine 
of the Future Life, p. 88). 

New Persian raftan, pres, tense ravad ‘go’ 
ramldan ‘flee’ 
ramdn timid 

Cf. Middle (Buddh,) Sogdian rm^^n timid (?) (Reichelt, Die Soghd. 
Handschriftenreste d. Brit. Museums, p. 2, no. 3). 

Afghani ramedal (i) proceed (of a flock) 

(2) be terrified 
ramaval (i) lead to graze 
(2) terrify 

Baloci (Eastern) ravay ‘go’, rapt^a ‘gone’ 

Sarikoli vardfsam, pret. vu-ruwd- ‘stand’ 

§igni virdfcam, pret. vi-ruzod- ‘stand’ 

Waxi varefsam, pret. varefstam ‘stand’ 

(4) x^ap- ‘sleep’ 

Turfan Pahlavi xvpi ‘slept’ ; xvmr ‘sleep’ 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi x^aftan, x^afset ‘sleeps’; xumr {an mn) ‘sleep’; 
x^db {av db) ‘sleep’. 

New Persian x^dhidan xuspldan 

(5) vam- ‘vomit, spit’ 

Turfan Pahlavi vfynd ‘they spit out’ 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi vamet ‘vomits’ ; vdtak ‘vomit’ 

Ossetic (Digorish) vomun ‘to vomit 

(6) vap-- ‘destroy’ 

Avestan (Y. xxxii. 10) vlvdpat 
Jud. Vexs. frammagln ‘waste’ 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi vlydpenitan 

Pahlavi Psalter vyd^p^n (see Junker, W drier und Sachen, 1929). 

For the change of -Iv^ to -zy- compare 
Pahl. Mvet ‘he lives’, New Pers, ziyad, and Turfan Pahl. (North-west) 
ydveddn with (South-west) zayeddn ‘eternal’. 

3. This development of ram- from rap- ‘go’ brought it into contact with the 
different root ram- ‘be at ease’, Avestan rdmdilwdm, rdmyat, rdmayeiti, rdma. 

Tufan Pahlavi r"m r^mysn Ym r'myrCnd rmnyg ‘darling’ 
(Mahrnamag, 283) 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi rdmisn rdmenltdr 

New Persian drdm ‘repose’, rdmis ‘cheerfulness’ 

4‘ The Pahlavi Commentators employ Tamisu, rdmenltdr, rdmenltdrih to 
translate Avestan rapdis rapantdm rapantd rapan rapaka- rafahra- rafanah-. 
All these Avestan words are traced by Bartholomae {Altiran. Wdrterb. 1 508-10} 
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to the root rap- ‘to support'. If we recognize here the possibility that rap- and 
ram- are two forms of the one root, it is possible to compare Lithuanian 
r^ti ‘to support’ beside rimti ‘to be calm’. The Pahlavi Commentators are 
then not so far wrong in using ramisn and the other words of this root to 
translate Avestan rap-, 

5. A similar assumption of a parallel form yap- to the verb yam- will afford 
an explanation of Avestan ayapta- dyapta- ‘a boon’. The verb yam- occurs 
with the preverb & in Y. xxxi. 13 ayamaite ‘demands’, and in V. ix. 14 ayasois 
‘you are to fetch’. Hence, too, is found an explanation of Zoroastrian Pahlavi 
aydftan ‘obtain’ aydpenltan, x^aydpakihy New ^trsi 2 in ydftan ydham ‘obtain, 
find’; Ossetic (Digorish) dyafun (Tagaurish) dyafin from d-ydf-. 

If this derivation is correct, 3;^^- (yam-) must be kept distinct from the root 
ap- which is common in the Avesta, and in the form dp- (apndti) in Sanskrit. 
In Pahlavi occurs apenltan. Possibly Turfan Pahlavi ^byd belongs here, 
certainly ^ignlfirdpam ‘I attain’ with its Csms^tivt firepam^ firept. In 
Middle (Buddh.) Sogdian the same root ap- may perhaps occur mpr^yp- ‘lead 
away’. 

6. It has seemed possible in view of this alternation of -m -p -/in verbal 
roots to attempt once more an interpretation of Avestan vafus which is found 
twice only and then in the Gathas Y. xxix. 6 and Y. xlviii. 9. While Andreas 
{Nachrichten von d, k, Gesells, d. Wiss. zu Gottingen^ P* 373 ) translated 
‘die Welt der Erscheinungen (?)’ obviously thinking of the Sanskrit vdpm 
(which occurs already in the Rigveda), Bartholomae preferred to see in vafus 
a derivative from a root vaf- ‘to weave’ which had secondarily acquired the 
meaning ‘to sing of’ as in Y. xliii. 8 staomt ufydcd ‘I praise and sing’. From 
such a meaning ‘sing’, Bartholomae derived vafus- ‘a song’, thence ‘a saying, 
an ordinance’. On the other hand, the Pahlavi Commentator seems to have 
seen in the word a derivative of vap- ‘to destroy’. He rendered vafus by 
visopisn, which in the Sanskrit version is in turn rendered by vindsanam ‘de- 
struction’. The -/- of vafus is then, if it is derived from vap- ‘to destroy’, a 
difficulty, but it is possible to compare not only Avestan husx^afa Y. Ivii. 17 
from the root x^ap- ‘sleep’ but also Turfan Pahlavi vfynd, as above. 

The passages are: Y. xxix. 6 

at a vaocat Ahuro Mazdd vidvd vafus vydnayd ‘And He Himself spake, 
Ahura Mazdah, knowing the vafus in his soul’ {vydnay-d Loc. Sing, cognate 
with Turfan Pahlavi gy'n^ New Persian jaw), and Y. xlviii. 9 
drdsmdi ardzucqm vajohaus vafus manajohd ‘Let the vafus of Good Thought 
be truly told me’. 

In Y. xxix 5 c, which proceeds the line of Y. xxix. 6 under discussion, there 
is talk of ‘destruction’ : 

noit arazajyoi frajyditis ndit fsuyante dragvasu pairl. ‘Not for the right- 
eously living, not for the husbandman, shall there be destruction among 
the followers of the Lie’. 
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In the second passage Y. xlviii. 9 the Prophet desires to know whether 
Ahura Mazdah has control over his threatening enemies : 

kadd vaedd yezl cdhyd xsayadd 

Mazda Asdyehyd md aidis dmedd. 

‘When shall I know whether ye rule over all, O Mazdah, 

With Asha, whose destructiveness is a menace to me?’ 

But if we translate vafus by ‘destructions’, what are the ‘destructions of 
Good Thought’ ? They may well be the ‘destructions’ of evil to accomplish 
which Vohuman is the agent of Ahura Mazdah, as, when Bondva threatens 
Zarafiustra, it is through Vohuman that Bondva’s ruin is achieved : 

Y, xlix. I ahyd Vohu aoso vlda Manaiohd. ‘Do Thou prepare death for 
him through Good Thought.’ 

That Vohuman is an active agent in the destruction of the demons is well 
known. Compare the passage of the Iranian Bundahisn which Darmesteter 
translated {Zend-Avesta, ii. 307) : ‘Vohuman . . . et c’est surtout par cette vertu 
pacifique de lui que sont possibles V annihilation d^Ahriman et des demons, le 
reveil des morts, la resurrection, Timmortalite.’ If vafus means ‘destructions’, 
Vohuman would seem to have been most closely associated in Zara 0 ustra’s 
thoughts with victory over his enemies. 

The Pahlavi Commentator to Y. xlviii. 9 seems to understand that Good 
Thought strengthens the individual who lives aright, enabling him to annihi- 
late the Evil Ones. His words are : ^kd pat frdronlh zlvem, d-m ^gundak i 
vattardn tuvdn havet visuftanH ‘when I live righteously, then am I able to 
annihilate the host (?) of the Evil Ones.’ Here the word gnndk is doubtful. 
It may be gandak, as often written with two n^s (cf. Turfan Pahlavi 'brnng 
^a^rang), meaning ‘stench’ or is possibly a derivative of gund ‘a company or 
troops’. The Commentator bears witness then to the medieval Zoroastrian 
belief in the destructive activity of Vohuman. His conflict with Akdman 
‘Evil Thought’ is the counterpart in the heavenly world. 

7. There remains the possibility that the elprjiiivov xrapaitl . . . aibl in 
Y. xl. I may be a variant form of the root ^xram- which is attested for Iranian 
by Middle (Buddh.) Sogdian yr'm- ‘to go’ and by New Persian xirdmtdan ‘go, 
stride’. In Vedic Sanskrit is found the verb kram- with various preverbs, 
among others abhi: 

RV. i. 144. I. 

hotd . . . abhi srucah kramate daksindvfto ‘The Hotar priest approaches 
the sacrificial spoons which come from the right side’. 

RV. vi. 49. 15. 

spidho ddemr abhi ca krdmdma ‘may we overcome the ungodly foes’. 

The Avestan passage in Y. xl. i (The Haptanhaiti) reads : 
dhu at paitl addhu Mazdd Ahura mazdqmcd buiricd k 0 rasvd rditi 
toi xrapaitl ahmat hyat aibl hyat mizddm mavaeOim fradaddOd 
daendbyd Mazdd Ahura. 
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‘And at these Recompensings, O Mazdah Ahura, do thou keep in mind 
and fulfil, through thy bounty, what comes to thee from us, which thou 
hast determined as a recompense for one like me for the selves, O Mazdah 
Ahura.’ 

‘What comes to thee from us’ will mean ‘our prayers’ or ‘our desires’. 


University of London. 


H. W. BAILEY 



THREE VERSIONS OF AN ATHARVAN HYMN 

T he three versions of this hymn are brought together here not for illustra- 
tion of any principles of text criticism or exegesis, but rather to give an 
intimation of what a series of studies of the Paippalada may show in regard 
to the development and interrelations of the Vedic saihhitas : it is a specimen, 
not a definitive study. 

The three versions are (i) a khila to RV. x. 137, as given by Scheftelowitz, 
Die Apohryphen des Rgveda^ p. 119 f.; (2) Atharva Veda Saunakiya, v. 5 ; (3) 
Atharva Veda Paippalada, vi. 4, as edited by Edgerton m.JAOS, xxxiv. 374 ff., 
but with a few modifications as noted below, 

Khila to RV. x. 137 

bhumir mata nabhah pitaryama te pitamahah / 
ghrtaci nama va asi sa devanam asi svasa z i z 
yas tva pibati jivati trayase purusan tvam / 
tratrini sa^vatam asi sasvatam samyancani z 2 z 
yad dandena yad isuna yad varur harasa krtam / 
tasya tvam asi niskrtis sanau niskrtya osadhih z 3 z 
vrksarh-vrksarh sarh patasi vrsayantiva kanyana / 
jayanti pratyatisthanti sanjeya nama va asi z 4 z 
bhadrat plakse nis tisthasvatthe khadire dhave / 
bhadrat parne nyagrodhe sa mam rautsid arundhati z 5 z 
asvasyasrk sarhpatasi tat parnam abhi tisthasi / 
sarat pataty arnasi sa mam rautsid arundhati z 6 z 
hiranyaparne subhage soksme lomasavaksane / 
apam asi svasa lakse vato hatma babhuva te z 7 z 


Atharva Veda Saunakiya v, 5 

ratri mata nabhah pitaryama te pitamahah / 
silaci nama va asi sa devanam asi svasa 2 i z 
yas tva pibati jivati trayase purusam tvam / 
bhartri hi sasvatam asi jananaih ca nyancani z 2 z 
vrksam-vrksam a rohasi vrsanyantiva kanyala / 
jayanti pratyatisthanti sparani nama va asi z 3 z 
yad dandena yad isva yad varur harasa krtam / 
tasya tvam asi niskrtih semarh niskrdhi purusam 242 
bhadrat plaksan nististhasy a^vatthat khadirad dhavat / 
bhadran nyagrodhat parnat sa na ehy arundhati 252 
hiranyavarne subhage suryavarne vapustame / 
rutaih gacchasi niskjte niskitir nama va asi z 6 z 
hiranyavarne subhage susme lomasavaksane / 
apam asi svasa lakse vato hatma babhuva te z 7 z 
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silaci nama kanino ‘jababhru pita tava / 
asvo yamasya yah syavas tasya hasnasy uksita z 8 z 
asvasyasnah sarhpatita sa vrksah abhi sisyade / 

Sara patatrini bhutva sa na ehy arundhati z 9 z 

Atharva Veda Pdippaldda vi. 4I 

ratri mata nabhas pitaryama te pitamahah / 
siladi nama va asi sa devanam asi svasa z i z 
yas tva pibati jivati trayase purusaih tvam / 
dhartri ca sasvatam asi sasvatam ca nyancani z 2 z 
yad dandena yad isva yad arur harasa krtam / 
tasya tvam asi bhesaji niskrtir nama va asi z 3 z 
bhadrat plakse nististhasy asvatthe khadire dhave / 
bhadran nyagrodhe parne sa na ehy arundhati z 4 z 
vrksarh-vrksam a rohasi vrsanyantiva kanyala / 
jayanti pratyatisthanti sarhjaya nama va asi z 5 z 
hiranyavarne yuvate susme lomasavaksane / 
apam asi svasa lakse vato hatma babhuva te z 6 z 
hiranyabahu subhage suryavarne vapustame / 
rutam gacchasi niskrdhi semarii niskfdhi purusam z 7 2 
ghrtaci nama kanino ‘jababhru pita tava / 
a^vo yamasya yas syavas tasya hasnasy uksita z 8 z 
asvasyasnas saihpatita sa parnam abhi sisyade / 
sada patatriny asi sa na ehy arundhati 292 
ghrtacake vamarate vidyutparne arundhati / 
yaturam gamisthasi tvam anganiskary asi z 10 z 
yat te ‘jagrabham pisacais tat tarhapy ayataih punah / 
laksa tva visvabhesaji devebhir trayataih saha z 1 1 z 

The following little table gives a brief view of the way in which the stanzas 
of the three versions correspond : 

RVKh. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

I, 2, 4, 3, 5, 9, 7, 6, 8 
Ppp. I, 2, 3, 5, 4, 9, 6, 7, 8, 10, II 

From the table it is easily seen that has all the stanzas of the khila plus 
two others, and that Paipp. has all the stanzas of plus two more: and per- 
haps one might with reason think that the first five stanzas once constituted 
the earliest form of the piece. 

Comparing the variant readings of the several texts we note that some of 

^ Notes on the Paippalada text as given above. 

2 b. The MS. reading points to ca nyancani rather than to tv anvancani as Edgerton 
suggested- 

6 d. Paipp intends here the reading of the other two, for hahhuvyathe is a frequent mis- 
writing for babhuva tCy and the tixxovyatsd for hdtmd is easily made in the Kashmir MS. 

10 c. The last word of this pdda is probably asi : the form given above involves almost no 
change in the reading of the MS. I take the words to be yd +dturam +gamist?id+asu 
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them show the two AV. texts in agreement against the khila, and some others 
show the khila and the Paipp. in agreement against the S. The details of these 
variants are given with a few comments.^ In la ratrl of Paipp. and S. is not 
so literal as is hhumir of the khila; in ic Paipp. and S. do not seem to be 
exactly in agreement (though siladl may be only a miswriting), but they are 
in essential agreement as compared with the khila. The case in 2C is similar 
to that in ic, and in 2d it seems very likely that both Paipp. and S. have 
nyancanl where the khila has samyancanl. In 3a Paipp. and ^ . have isva, pre- 
sumably feminine, and the khila has isuna which is properly masculine. In 
4d the variation of the khila from the other two is marked and is repeated in 
9d. In 5a Paipp. and have a rohasi^ which seems to be of more frequent 
occurrence than sarhpatasi which the khila has ; in 5b the variation between 
the khila and the other two seems to show a touch of colloquialism in the 
Paipp. and S. In 6a the variation of hiranyavarne and "^parne could easily be 
only graphic error, but in 6b a real variant seems to appear; Paipp. and 5 . 
susme^ khila soksme^ if the latter is acceptable. In stanza 9 Paipp. and S. do not 
agree exactly, but it is obvious that they are much closer to each other than is 
either to the khila. These agreements of the two AV. versions as against the 
khila indicate clearly a closer relationship between the two AV. versions than 
between them and the khila, but there does not seem to be any indication of 
such a thing as direct copying of one AV. version from the other. 

Another set of variants is worth notice. In 2d Paipp. and the khila have 
sasvatamy ^.jananam; in 4abc where Paipp and the khila have locatives S. has 
ablatives (in 4a the khila should probably read nististhasy as the others) ; in 
5 d Paipp. sathjayay khila sanjeyay S. sparanl\ in 9b Paipp. and khila 5 . 
vrksan. These are a few instances of a phenomenon frequently observed in 
Paipp., i.e. a tendency to agree with RV. rather than with S. In 3a and 6c 
there are instances of agreement of S. and the khila against Paipp. 

The two AV. versions of this hymn seem to be related as sisters and the 
RVKh. is a cousin, and the Paipp. version is somewhat more like its cousin 
than is the S. version: this may be due to closer geographical association of 
the Paippaladins with the RV. schools. The study of a number of hymns in 
this fashion indicates a probability that many of the Atharvan hymns which 
appear in the RV. were drawn from the mass of Atharvan material before the 
formation of the texts of the different AV. sakhas : such a study also yields 
some evidence that the Paippalada saihhita was formed before that of the 
^aunakiyas, though the evidence of this particular hymn does not point in 
that direction clearly if at all, for the last two stanzas of the Paipp. version are 
pretty surely an addition to the nine stanzas which constitute the version. 

It is a pleasure to present this little study on one of India’s sacred books 
as a tribute to a scholar and distinguished leader in that land : sajivec char ad ah 
satam. 

LEROY CARR BARRET 

Trinity College , Hartford y Connecticut. 


The Stanza numbers refer to the Paipp version unless otherwise stated. 



DER IRANISCHE BUDDHISMUS UND SEIN 
VERHALTNIS ZUM ISLAM 

B EREITS in den ersten Jahrhunderten der Hidjra ist die Tatsache vollig 
verdunkelt worden, dass weder das Sasanidenreich noch dessen Staats- 
religion, der Zoroastrisnaus, jemals die gesamte iranische Welt umfasst haten. 
Ausser dem zoroastrischen Iran gab es ein fiir das spatere Kulturleben der 
iranischen Welt durchaus nicht bedeutungsloses buddhistisches Iran. Wie 
von mir an anderer Stelle hervorgehoben worden ist, sind beide Familien, 
denen von den Persern der mohammedanischen Zeit wie von der modemen 
Wissenschaft die Wiederbelebung sasanidischer Traditionen zugeschrieben 
wird, die Barmakiden und die Samaniden, aus Balkh hervorgegangen, einer 
Gegend, ‘in welcher die Sasaniden vielleicht nur kurze Zeit geherrscht batten, 
der Zoroastrismus als Staatsreligion niemals anerkannt worden war’.’' 

Wie wir aus dem Berichte des Pilgers Huan Cuang (um 630 n. Chr.) wissen, 
war der Buddhismus aus einigen Gegenden (z. B. aus Samarkand)^ kurz vor der 
arabischen Eroberung durch den Zoroastrismus verdrangt worden ; in anderen 
Gegenden, siidlich und nordlich vom Oxus, stand er dagegen noch in voller 
Bliite und ist offenbar nur dem Islam gewichen. Das noch im VII. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. von zahlreichen buddhistischen Monchen bewohnte Kloster Nau- 
bahar bei Balkh wird von Daqiqi (im Shah-Nama) als Tempel und Wall- 
fahrtsort aus der Zeit vor der Bekehrung des Konigs Gushtasp zum Zoro- 
astrismus beschrieben. Nach Biruni war in der Zeit vor Zoroaster die 
Religion der Buddhisten uber ganz Persien imd Mesopotamien bis zu den 
Grenzen von Syrien verbreitet. Zoroaster kam aus Adharbaidjan nach Balkh, 
wo er den Konig Gushtasp zu seiner Lehre bekehrte; der Sohn dieses 
Konigs, Isfandiyar, verbreitete die neue Lehre in Ost und West, zum Teil 
durch Gewalt, zum Teil durch Vertrage ; in alien L^dern von den Grenzen 
Chinas bis zu den Grenzen des romischen Reiches wurden von ihm Feuer- 
tempel errichtet. Unter den folgenden Konigen wurde der Zoroastrismus in 
Persien und Mesopotamien zur alleinherrschenden Staatsreligion; die Bud- 
dhisten wurden aus diesen Gegenden vertrieben und mussten nach den 
Landern ostlich von Balkh auswandern.3 Zu den Worten von Biruni wird im 
Djami' at-tawarikh von Rashid ad-din noch hinzugefugt, dass die Herrschaft 
des Zoroastrismus 3000 Jahre dauerte. Die von Biruni in einem fruheren 
Werk erwahnten tlberreste buddhistischer Edoster im Grenzgebiet von 
Khorasan gegen Indien^- wurden von ihm selbst offenbar als Bauten aus 
vorzoroastrischer Zeit betrachtet. 

Einige dieser Kultstatten sind jetzt untersucht und als von der sasanidi- 
schen Kunst beeinflusste buddhistische Denkmaler erkannt worden; nach der 
Ansicht eines der neuesten Forscher, A. Godard, waren die Kiinstler von 

^ ZA, xxvi. 260. 

^ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang, trad, par St. Julien, p, 59 f. 

3 Alberuni’s India, ed. Sachau, p. 10 f, 

^ Albenini, Chronologie, ed. Sachau, p. 206, 18. 
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Bamiyan ‘sujets bouddhistes d’un monarque mazdeen’.^ Nach einer anderen 
Stelle desselben Werkes^ stammte dieser Monarch aus dem Hause der 
Sasaniden ; naheres liber seinen Namen, seine Zeit und seine Regierung wird 
nicht mitgeteilt. Wie Herzfeld nachgewiesen hat, hat es schon in III. Jahr- 
hundert n. Chr. mehrere sasanidische Prinzen-Statthalter von Khorasan 
gegeben, welche den Titel Kushanshah oder Kushan-shahanshah fiihrten; 
der erste dieser Prinzen-Statthalter, Peroz, der Sohn des Begriinders des 
Sasanidenreiches Ardashir I (226-41), erscheint auf seinen Miinzen als 
Mazdaverehrer und zugleich als Verehrer des Buddha.3 Miinzen wie Denk- 
maler zeugen also von der diesmal nicht feindlichen ‘rencontre memorable de 
deux grandes civilisations’ die von A. Godard^ hervorgehoben wird. 

Schon im ersten Jahrhundert der Hidjra mussten sich sowohl das zoro- 
astrische wie das buddhistische Iran der Herrschaft des Islam unterwerfen. 
Dass die vom Islam den Christen und Juden gegenliber beobachtete Duld- 
samkeit friih auf den Zoroastrismus ausgedehnt worden ist und dass es in dem 
von den Arabern eroberten Persien, im Gegensatz zu den zoroastrischen 
Legenden, keine religiose Verfolgung gegeben hat, ist jetzt allgemein 
anerkannt; dass unter der islamischen Herrschaft der als Gotzendienst 
betrachtete Buddhismus geduldet werden konnte, schien unmoglich zu sein ; 
es schien deshalb keiner Beweise zu bedlirfen, dass alles, was sich in islami- 
schen Landern von Denkmalern des Buddhismus findet, aus der Zeit vor der 
arabischen Eroberung stammen mlisse. In der wissenschaftlichen Literatur 
kehrt diese bereits mehrmals durch die Tatsachen widerlegte Anschauung 
immer wieder. Als im Jahre 1896 von Sven Hedin die Ruinen einer buddhi- 
stischen Stadt dstlich von Khotan entdeckt wurden, schien es dem Reisenden 
keiner Beweise zu bedurfen ‘that the city is older than the Arab invasion of 
Kuteybeh Ibn Muslim in the beginning of the 8th century’ ; dieses konne 
‘without fear of contradiction’ behauptet werden.^ Jetzt wissen wir, dass 
Qutaiba nie dort gewesen ist und dass der Buddhismus aus dem heutigen 
Chinesichen Turkestan durch den Islam meist auf friedliche Weise allmahlich 
verdrangt worden ist. Als bei Ausgrabungen in Samarkand ‘Tonfiguren von 
Menschen und Tieren’ gefunden wurden, schien es keiner Beweise zu 
bedurfen, dass diese Figuren nur aus vorislamischer Zeit stammen konnten ; 
M. Hartmann bezeichnet es als ‘sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass solche Industrie 
etwa heimlich noch nach dem Jahre 93/7^^> dem Jahre der Eroberung, geiibt 
worden ist Jetzt wissen wir, dass es sogar keiner Heimlichkeit bediirfte; 
pnz offentlich wurden im islamischen Bukhara solche Gotzen {butan) dreimal 
im Jahre versteigert. Der im Jahre 286/899 S^borene Verfasser des im Jahre 
33^/943-4 geschriebenen Werkes fligt hinzu, dass dieser Branch ‘noch zu 
seiner Zeit bestanden hatte’^ ; wie das Prateritum {buda ast) beweist, war zur 
Zeit der Abfassung seines Werkes dieser Handel nicht mehr liblich, hatte aber 


' A. Godard, Y. Godard, J Hackin, Les Antiquites Bouddhiques de Bdmiydn, Pans et 
Biyxelles, 1928, p. 74. ^ Ibid., p. 68. 3 Herzfeld Paikuli, 1924, S. 45. 

6 • • o ^ Through Asia, London, 1898, p. 802. 

OLZ. vm, 1905, Sp. 559. 

G^burtsjahr des Verfassers nach 
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bis zu der ersten Halfte des X. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (etwa 200 Jahre nach der 
arabischen Eroberung) in der islamischen Stadt bestanden. Jetzt glaubt auch 
A. Godard ohne irgend welche Beweise ‘I’dpoque oil apparurent les arabes et 
oil perirent ou devinrent musulmans les habitants de la paisible vallee^’ als 
terminus ante quern auch fvir die buddhistischen Heiligtiimer in Bamiyan 
festsetzen zu dvirfen. Als diese Zeit gilt ihm der Anfang des VIII.^ Jahrhun- 
derts, trotz der bereits mehrfach angefiihrten Tatsache, dass noch im Jahre 
870 n. Chr. Gotzenbilder aus Bamiyan weggefuhrt und nachBaghdad geschickt 
worden sind .3 Dass die Araber auch in Indien nicht immer einen Vernichtungs- 
krieg gegen den Gotzendienst gefiihrt haben, ist aus vielen Tatsachen zu 
erkennen, auf die hier nicht naher eingegangen werden kann; es mag geniigen 
auf die klassische Stelle bei Balazuri iiber die Eroberung von Alor (712) durch 
Mohammed ibn al-Qasim hinzuweisen. Die Stadt wird dem Feldherm mit 
der Bedingung iibergeben, dass ihr Budd* geschont werde; der arabische 
Feldherr willigt ein und bemerkt dazu ‘Was anderes ist (fiir uns) der Budd als 
die Kirchen der Christen, die Synagogen der Juden und die Feuertempel der 
Madjus’. Er legte ihnen den Kharadj auf und baute eine Moschee .4 

Durch vorurteilsfreie und auf sorgfaltigen Quellenstudien beruhende 
Geschichtsforschung wird wohl immer mehr die Tatsache bewiesen werden, 
dass die Weltreligionen einander weniger schonungslos bekampft und langer 
geduldet haben als meist angenommen wird. 

W. BARTHOLD 

Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 

* Godard, op. dt, p. 35. ® Ibid., 34. 

5 Fihrist, S. 346; Tabari, lii. 1841; Festschrift Noldeke, S. 187; Enz. des Islam s.v. 
Bamiyan. * Beladsori, ed. de Goeje, S. 439. 



HARPATQA ‘MUHSAL’ aus pahlavi har patkAr 

J LEVY gibt in seinem Neuhebr. und. chald. Wdrterbuch als Bedeutung 
• von an:‘Unglucksfall, unheilvollesEreignis’. Die beiden Belege, 

die er bringt, weisen den Plural '»pna-in auf, was er mit ‘Unfalle’ xibersetzt. 
Das Wort ist auch im modernen Hebraisch ganz gewohnlich, aber mit dem 
Plural Es findet sich zwar nicht im Thesaurus von Ben Jehuda, 

wo ja iiberhaupt die Fremdworter fehlen, aber im Deutsch-hebr. Wdrterbuch 
von S. M. Laser und H. Torczyner z. B. wird ‘MuhsaP, durch und 
Njjnann wiedergegeben. 

Wo stammt nun dieses seiner Form nach so seltsame Wort her? Nach 
Levy, S. 496, ist es wahrscheinlich persischen Ursprungs, und in den von 
H. L. Fleischer stammenden Nachtragen daselbst S. 559 wird es zuriick- 
gefuhrt auf neupersisch ‘Vergangenes, Geschehenes, VorfalP. 

Fleischer empfiehlt daher auch als richtige Aussprache die dann 

tatsachlich von Dalman in seinem Worterbuch ubernommen worden ist. 
Das anlautende n, das fiir Fleischer eine Schwierigkeit bildet, konnte, 
meint er, zur Unterstiitzung von SpiegePs Vermutung dienen, dass harp 
oder hrap die Wurzel von raftan ist. 

Ich weiss nicht, ob heute noch jemand die Vermutung SpiegePs gelten 
lasst, aber selbst wenn sie richtig ware, kame dabei fur die Erklarung unseres 
Wortes nichts heraus. Denn auf der Sprachstufe, die fiir die Entlehnung 
allein in Betracht kommt, hat rafta sicher kein anlautendes h mehr gehabt. 
Wir werden uns also nach einer anderen Erklarung umsehen miissen, und da 
bietet sich sozusagen von selbst phlv. harpatkdr dar, dem neupcrs. 3 ^ 
entsprechen wiirde. Von ‘jeder(lei) Kampf^ wie har patkdr zu libersetzen 
ware, ist aber, wie man sieht, zu ‘MiihsaP kein grosser Weg. Zu erklaren 
bleibt nur der Wegfall des auslautenden r. Der findet sich aber in der Sprache 
des babyl. Talmud bekanntlich auch bei fiir ip'g: ‘ich sage’, so auch 
‘er sagt’, sage, (Imp.); es konnte also auch harpatkdr zu harpatkd > 
Kijnanri werden. Wir werden demnach an dieser traditionellen Aussprache 
festzuhalten haben und die Anderung in ablehnen mussen. 

H. BAUER 

University of Halle-Wittenberg, 



PEHLEVI ASTAX^AN ‘OS^ 

I E rapprochement de phi asta^an ^tvs,ustu)^dn (prononce ustuxan) 

-^avec av. ast-, skr. asthi ‘os’ ne rend compte que du debut du mot. Depuis 
Horn {Np. Etym,, no. 85, p. 21), qui se contente de signaler cette forme 
‘remarquable’, le probleme demeure entier. 

C’est a rOuest de I’lran que ce nom de I’os est specialement restreint. Les 
dialectes orientaux ont conserve ^astaka-: sogd. astak^ oss. stdg^ many yostly, 
isk. wastuk, vaxi yasc, sangl. astdk^ yidg. yastdhy yagn. sitdk (Gauthiot, MSL 
xix. 152; Zarubin, Iran, i. 182). Le mot persan n’a penetre que partiellement 
au Pamir, mais tres largement, et avec des alterations variees, dans les parlers 
limitrophes de I’Ouest: siv. istixdn, nay. usux^n, kurde suqdn, gur. suxan, 
vonis. issixora, samn. astaqon, aurom. dswuxond, zafr. issexore, &c. (Mann- 
Hadank, Kurdtsch-Persische Forsch, iii. i. 229 ; Benedictsen-Christensen, Dial 
dAzvroman,p. 120). En pehlevi et en persan, astak, ast coexistent avec astax^dn 
(ustuxan), ce qui fait soup^onner une nuance particuliere de sens. Si I’emploi 
tr^s rare de phi. astax'^dn n’en laisse rien transparaitre (dans VArt, Vir. Nam,, 
Ixxv. 2 il s’agit du supplice des os broyes), le persan ustu^dn evoque une idee 
de vigueur encore perceptible dans I’acception de ‘homme noble, valeureux’ 
ou il se rencontre accompagne ou non de buzurg, Le fait qu’il s’applique 
egalement aux os des animaux et au noyau des fruits montre qu’il designe non 
seulement la matiere osseuse, mais la substance dure, celle ou reside la force. 

Maint temoignage atteste I’antiquite de cette notion: deja dans la dpctrine 
des Gathas, la vitalite s’incorpore si intimement aux os qu’on a pu forger 
I’abstrait astantdt (astdntdt), litt.‘osseite’, comme expression de la ‘force vitale’ 
et synonyme de gaya (Y, xli. 3). Dans I’Avesta recent astvaujah- ‘force des os’ 
equivaut a ‘vigueur corporelle’ ; ast- forme meme avec ustdna- un couple qui 
s’applique a I’existence dans ce qu’elle a de materiel et de spirituel a la fois. On 
trouverait une frappante illustration de cette idee dans Yt x. 71 oil les expres- 
sions ‘colonne de vie’ et ‘source de force’ qualifient le terme ecrit mdrdzu-, dont 
la traduction par ‘vertebres du cou’ est assuree (BSL xxxl. 80). En tout cas, 
une tradition constante parait avoir fait des os le siege de la force vitale. 

Deslors, dans phi. asta^dn (peut-etre astu^dn avec I’epenthese de u comme 
dans nux, farrux, &c,), on reconnaitra un ancien pluriel, analogue kyazdan, 
gehdn, et dont le singulier *astax^- se decompose en ^ast-ax^ ‘force des os’. 
Phi. ax^ (phi. T. ux) est issu notoirement de av. ahu-, ahvd- (ecrit anhod-) 
‘force vitale’ et a conserve le mSme sens. M. Nyberg me signale aimablement 
phi. patex^lh ‘bien-etre, bonheur’, abstrait de ^patex^ (f^pati-ahm-poarvu de 
force’. On con9oit que le compose se soit tres tot fixe au pluriel, car il designait 
les os en general, la charpente osseuse et la vertu qui s’y attachait; c’est astak 
qui servait pour un os particulier. Suivant toute apparence, asta^dn ne 
provient pas de la langue theologique. La rarete de son emploi en pehlevi 
litteraire, sa valeur expressive, et la forme sous laquelle il a subsiste denoncent 
un emprunt a la langue populaire du Nord-Ouest. ^ benveniste 
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DER SCHUTZENGEL PERSIENS 


E INE merkwiirdige Stelle des Danielbuches macht uns mit der Vorstellung 
bekannt, dass die Juden einen Schutzengel Persiens kannten. Der 
Vision^ hat sich 3 Wochen lang durch Fasten und Unterlassung der Salbung 
auf den Empfang einer Offenbarung vorbereitet. Da erscheint ihm der Engel, 
um ihm die Kunde zu bringen von dem, was seinem Volke am Ende der Tage 
begegnen wird (Dan. x. 14). Drei Wochen hat er Daniel auf diese Mitteilung 
warten lassen, obwohl dieser vom ersten Tage seiner Trainierung an Erhorung 
gefunden hat (V. 12); aber so lange Zeit ist der Engel aufgehalten worden 
durch den Schutzengel des persischen Reiches. Da erst ist ihm Michael, der 
Schutzengel Israels, als einziger, der ihm beisteht, zu Hilfe gekommen; nun 
hat er ihn beim Schutzengel Persiens zuriickgelassen,’' aber eilends muss er 
zuriickkehren, um mit dem Schutzengel von Persien zu kampfen ; denn kaum 
wird er mit ihm fertig geworden sein,2 so ist schon der Schutzengel von 
Griechenland zum Kampfe auf dem Plan (V. 13. 20 f.). 

Es sind 3 Gedanken, die hier unsere Aufmerksamkeit in Anspruch nehmen ; 

(i) Die einzelnen Volker haben ihre iibersinnlichen Stellvertreter; 

(2) Was diese tun oder erleiden, ist fur das Schicksal ihrer Volker massge- 
bend; 

(3) Diese Vorbildung der Geschichte geht im Himmel vor sich alinea. 
Diesen 3 Gedanken gilt es in Kiirze nachzuspuren. 


I 


Der Text spricht Dan. x. 13 vom sar malkut paras, dem Obersten des 
Konigreiches Persiens, bezw. V. 20 vom sar paras, ^ dem Obersten Persiens. 
Das konnte, rein sprachlich besehen, Bezeichnung eines menschlichen Ober- 
hauptes sein, wie z. B. Ester i. 14 von den 7 sari paras, d.h. den dem Kdnig 
nachststehenden Grossen, die Rede ist, und darnach ist es auf den ersten 
Blick verstandlich, wenn altere Exegeten an unserer Stelle an Cyrus dachten. 
Aber was die Frage sofort in anderm Sinne entscheidet, ist die mit der Stelle 
unmittelbar verbundene Verwendung des sar als Bezeichnung des Engels 
Michael. Darnach ist ein Zweifel nicht moglich; der sar paras gehort in die 
Kategorie der Uebersinnlichen, und genauer: er verhalt sich zu Persien wie 
Michael sich zu Israel verhalt, d.h. dass er Persiens Schutzengel ist wie 
Michael der Schutzengel Israels. Es ist langst erkannt, was das bedeutet: 
Engel sind nicht selbstherrliche, sondem Gott untergeordnete Wesen, Mittel- 
wesen zwischen ihm und Mensch. Und damit ist bereits gesagt, dass der 
Autor des Danielbuches, fur den neben dem Gott seines Volkes kein leben- 
diger Gott existiert, und der also auch keinen selbstandigen Gott Persiens 
anerkennt, an dessen Stelle einen Engel treten lasst, der als solcher eine dem 


Theodotion Mtarti statt des Uberlieferten ndtartt, was man 


^ jdsd = als Sieger hervorgehen. 

Wenn man nicht auch hier nach LXX malkdt einfiigen will. 
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Judengott untergeordnete Stellung eiimimmt. Man entdeckt hier geradezu 
eine der Quellen, aus welcher jiidischem Engelglauben neue Nahrung 
zufliessen konnte: es gibt Engel, die depossedierte Gotter fremder Volker 
sind. Die Religionsgeschichte, auch die jiidische, lehrt uns eine Reihe von 
Beispielen kennen, wo aus solchen depossedierten Gottheiten Damonen 
geworden sind.^ So tief driickt der Autor des Danielbuches den Persergott 
nicht hinab. Das mochte damit zusammenhangen, dass die Beurteilung der 
persischen Religionswelt jiidischerseits iiberhaupt keine unfreundliche 
gewesen zu sein scheint, und mit Recht, trat den Juden in ihr doch die 
hochststehende entgegen, die sie bislang batten kennen lernen, ja sogar eine 
der ihren nach gewissen Seiten bin verwandte, und sie baben sie weniger 
verketzert, als dass sie sicb von ibr in Verscbiedenem selber beeinflussen 
Hessen. 

Ob aber gerade die uns bescbaftigende Vorstellung des Scbutzengels eines 
Volkes persiscber Herkunft ist ? Icb wiisste nicbt, dass sicb auf persiscbem 
Boden eine entsprecbende Vorstellung nacbweisen Hesse; denn icb glaube 
nicbt, dass von den Fravasbi ber dem Gedanken eines Kollektiv-Scbutzgeistes 
beizukommen ist. Aucb kann icb bdcbstens als eine Anregung die Frage 
aufwerfen, deren Beantwortung icb Iranisten iiberlassen miisste, ob sicb bier 
allenfalls eine Verbindungslinie zum Kbsbathra vairiya, dem ‘erwiinscbten 
Reicb’, zieben Hesse. Bekanntlich ist Khshathra vairiya der Genius der 
Metalle, und es ist umstritten, wie das mit seiner geistigen Fassung als 
erwiinschtes Reich in Einklang zu bringen ist.^ Sollte er als Geist der Metalle 
zum Geist der Waffen geworden sein, durch die er das gewiinschte Reich zur 
Herrschaft bringt? Dann Hesse sicb zum sar malkut paras wobl eine Bezie- 
hung denken. Oder sollte man noch auf den Bundahish rekurrieren diirfen : 
*la function de Sharevar est d’interceder aupres d^Auhrmazd en faveur des 
pauvres’.3 Aber icb wage nicht, mich auf den Boden solcher Spekulationen 
zu begeben. 

Wichtiger ist zu betonen, dass die Notwendigkeit, fremde Beeinfiussung 
nachzuweisen, iiberhaupt erst da gegeben ist, wo sicb eine Vorstellung nicht 
aus den Pramissen der eigenen Gedankenwelt erklaren lasst. Und so konnte 
man im vorliegenden Falle zunachst eine vom Standpunkt des Monotheismus 
aus vollzogene Umdeutung der alten Heidengotter annehmen, die sicb 
jiidischem Glauben schon auf dem Wege des Nachdenkens und der Korn- 
bination ergeben konnte. Jahve war fiir ihn zum alleinigen Gott geworden. 
Wie verhielt es sicb denn nun mit den andern Gottern ? Sie wurden behandelt, 
wie man ihre Volker behandelte. Diese wollte man entweder vernichtet 
wissen oder dem Judengott unterworfen. So Hess man ihre Gotter entweder 
der Vernichtunganheimfallen,4 odermanmacbte sie zu Jahve untergeordneten 
Organen. Als solche hatte man ja schon Engel, auch Schutzengel, wenigstens 

* Vgl. W, W, Graf Baudissin^ Studien zur SemiUschen Religionsgesdnchte^ I, 1876, S. i2z 
Anm. 

* Vgl. Louis H. Gray, ‘The Double Nature of the Iranian Archangels’, AR.^ vii, 1904, 
P- 363. 

3 Darmesteter, ZA , ii 313. 

^ Vgl. z. B. Ex. xii. 12. Jes. xix. i, xxi. 9, xlvi. i f.; Jer. x. ii ; Ez. xxx. 13 ; Zeph. ii. ii. 
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individuelle (nach Art der babylomsch-assyrischeni). Warum diese fremden 
Gottwesen den Engeln nicht einfach zugesellen? Und an diesem Punkt 
konnte vielleicht die Analogie persischer Vorstellungen fordernd emwirken. 
Wenigstens haltCumont^ persischen Ursprung des Gedankens eines hochsten 
Gottes, der als Herrscher an der Spitze eines organisierten Hofes stehe, fur 
wahrscheinlich, vergleiche man doch den Himmelsgott oft nicht mit einem 
Kdnig iiberhaupt, sondern mit dem Grosskonig und spreche von semen 
Satrapen. Damit war ja nun auch die Moglichkeit gegeben, das Verhaltniss 
des allemigen Gottes zu Israel gegemiber seinem Verhaltniss zu den andern 

Volkern auf die Dauer zu differenzieren. 

Das ist der Standpunkt Jesus Sirachs, der etwa um eine Generation alter 
ist als der Verfasser des Danielbuches, wenn er sag^ (xvii. 17): ‘Ueber jedes 
Volk setzte er einen Fiirsten (er meint: einen himmlischen, d.h. einen Engel), 
aber das Erbteil des Herrn ist Israel’. Mit Recht stellt man daneben die 
Stelle Deutn. xxxii. 8 f., deren Text nach LXX zu korrigieren 1st (es handelt 
sich um das, was die Vater und Aeltesten denen, die sie fragen, zu melden 
wissen) : ‘Alsder Hochste den Volkern ihr Erbe gab, als er die Menschenkinder 
schied, die Grenzen der Nationen steckte, nach der Zahl der Gottessohne, da 
ward Jahves Anted sein Volk, Jakob sein zugemessenes Erbe ’.3 Die Stelle, die 
etwa der Zeit bald nach Hesekiel angehoren mag, zeigt, dass die Vorstellung 
dieser Volkerengel zeitlich schon weiter zuriickreicht, und vielleicht sieht 
man sich durch Deutn. iv. 19 (vgl. xxix. 25) veranlasst, sie noch hoher 
hinaufzurvicken, womit die Annahme persischer Beeinflussung wieder an 
Boden verl5re. Bestimmter begegnet uns eine entsprechende Vorstellung in 
Psalmen, deren Alter allerdings nicht mit Sicherheit zu ergriinden ist. So 
wendet sich der Dichter des 58 .ten Psalmes gegen Gotter, die ungerechtes 
Gericht sprechen. Nur zu Unrecht hat man diese Gotter auf menschliche 
Richter deuten wollen, seien es heidnische, seien es jiidische. Vor Vergott- 
lichung von Menschen hat jiidisches Empfinden stets Halt gemacht. Viel- 
mehr denkt der Dichter an die himmlischen Regenten der VSlker, unter 
deren politischer Herrschaft man steht und in deren Namen, vielleicht von 
Juden selber (vgl. Iviii. 4), Parteigangern jener Fremden, das Gericht gehand- 
habt wird. Fiir diese Deutung des schwer deutbaren Psalmes spricht ganz 
entschieden der parallele 82.te. Wenn hier namlich die gleichen ungerechten 
Richter mit dem Fluch bedroht werden; ‘Fiirwahr wie Menschen sollt ihr 
sterben, wie der Fiirsten einer fallen’ (V. 7), so ist das eine Drohung, die nur 
Sinn hat, sofem sie auf Nicht-Menschen geht. Was also der Dichter erwartet, 
wenn er unmittelbar anschliessend Jahve auffordert, die Erde zu richten, weil 
er der Erbherr iiber alle Volker sei, das ist der entscheidende Sieg des 


^ Vgl Campbell Thompson, Semitic MagiCy London, 1908, p. 46. 

* Die orientahschen Rehgionen im romischen Heidentum, 1910, S. 327 
3 Das 1st die Uebersetzung Buddes (Das Lied Moses, 1920, S. 47 f.). Nur vermag ich Budde 
nicht zu folgen, wenn er memt, dass hier nicht Jahve die Lander und Volker verteile, sondern 
dass em hochster Gott von ihm unterschieden werde und er selber zunachst als par inter pares 
erscheine. Das ware in der Tat, wie Budde selber (S. 19) urteilt, eine ^Ketzerei, die vielleicht 
im ganzen AT nur hier zu Tage trate*. Aber solche ‘Ketzerei’ vermag ich einem judischen 
Autor nicht zuzutrauen, sondern fasse *elf6n einfach als Wechselbegnff zu Jahve wie z. B. Ps. 
xviii. 14, xxi. 8, Ixxxiii. 19 u.a. 
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jiidischen Monotheismus iiber die letzten Reste des Polytheismus, von denen 
er sich doch selber, die einstigen Heidengotter als Jahve untergeordnete 
Gottwesen behandelnd, noch nicht ganz frei gemacht hat (vgl. noch Ps. 
Ixxxix. 6). Auf der selben Linie halt sich die sogenannte Tierapokalypse des 
Henochbuches (Kap Ixxxv— xc.)mit ihrerNennungderyoHirten; denn das sind 
nicht, wie man friiher wohl meinte, heidnische Herrscher, es sind iiberhaupt 
keine Menschen (sonst miissten sie der librigen Darstellung dieser Apokalypse 
gemass als Tiere dargestellt sein), sondern die himmlischen Prototypen der 
heidnischen Herrscher, libersinnliche Regenten, d.h. Volkerengel, und sie 
stehen unter der Aufsicht eines andern Hirten, d.h. des Engels Michael, der 
nach dem Vorbild des babylonischen Schreiberengels Nabu uber ihr Tun 
Buch zu fiihren hat (Ixxxix. 6i).^ Dieser ganze Glaube an Engelfiirsten als 
Volkerfiirsten wurde in der spatjiidischen Literatur traditionell. So kennt 
z. B. Pesikta 150 b die Flirsten von Babel, Medien, Javan, Edom. Sie alle 
sah Jakob auf der Himmelsleiter. Die Zahl aber dieser Engelfiirsten ent- 
spricht derjenigen der Volker, die nach ihren Sprachen nach der baby- 
lonischen Sprachverwirrung entstanden: 70^ — diese Zahl wiederum eine 
Abkiirzung aus 72, die ihrerseits auf die babylonische Einteilung des Jahres 
in 72 Fiinftagewochen zuriickzugehen scheint .3 

II 

Aber nun ist weiter lehrreich der Gedanke, dass was diese libersinnlichen 
Stellvertreter tun oder leiden, fiir das Schicksal ihrer Vdlker massgebend 
wird. Deutlich wirkt hier der uralte Gedanke der Solidaritat von Gott und 
Volk nach, auch nachdem diese Gotter fiir den jiidischen Autor aufgehort 
haben, im eigentlichsten Sinne des Wortes Gotter zu sein. Aber wie schwer 
es den Juden iiberhaupt fiel, vom Solidaritatsgedanken loszukommen, auch 
nachdem er von einem Hesekiel auf s Entschiedenste bekampft worden war, 
lehrt schon ein Hinweis auf Jes 53, Vor allem lasst sich gerade am Danielbuch 
beobachten, wie fiir seinen Verfasser der Gedanke an den Herrscher eines 
Reiches (und diese himmlischen Prototypen bezeichnet er ja auch mit dem 
Ausdruck ‘Fiirsten’) mit dem Gedanken des Reiches selber zusammenfliesst. 
Das ersieht man besonders deutlich aus dem Traume des zweiten Kapitels 
und der Deutung, die er ihm zu Teil werden lasst: das Bild, das Nebukad- 
nezar schaut : sein Flaupt von Gold, seine Brust und seine Arme von Silber, 
sein Bauch und seine Lenden von Erz, seine Schenkel von Eisen, seine Fiisse 
teils von Eisen, teils von Ton, — das stellt unmissverstandlich die vier 
Weltreiche dar: ‘Nach dir wird ein anderes Reich, das geringer ist als das 
deine, erstehen, nach ihm ein anderes drittes . . . und ein viertes Reich wird 
nach dir sein’. Nichtsdestoweniger wird das Haupt nicht auf das babylonische 
Reich gedeutet, sondern ‘das goldene Haupt bist du!’ Dem entsprechend 

^ Vgl. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie des AT (Stade II), 1911, S. 237. 

® Vgl. z. B. Targ. jer. zu Gen. xi 7 f und zum Ganzen Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
NT aus Talmud und Midraschy II, S 360; III, S. 48. 

^ Vgl. W. Bousset-H. Gressmann, Die Religion des Judentums im ntl. Zeitalt&A, 1926, S. 
246, I. 326. 
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diirfte vielleicht nicht zu viel in den Text gelegt sein, wenn man beim Men- 
schensohn des 7. ten Kapitels, der zunachst Bild ist fiir das uberlegene Reich, 
das mit der Judenherrschaft anbrechen soli, nachdem die unter dem Bilde 
wilder Tiere dargestellten Weltreiche zusammengebrochen sind, doch zugleich 
an den persdnlichen Vertreter des judischen Reiches, d.h. im besondern Falle 
an den Messias,^ denkt. Aus dem Gedanken dieses solidarischen Zusammen- 
hanges von Reich und Vertreter des Reiches wird verstandlich, inwiefern der 
Ausgang des Kampfes mit dem Schutzengel Persiens fiir Persiens eigenes 
Schicksal bestimmend werden kann. 

Eine weitere Illustration zu der in Frage stehenden Vorstellung diirfte 
Jes. xxiv. 21 zu entnehmen sein, wenn der Autor dieser (spaten) Stelle 
als die vom kommenden Gericht Betroffenen ‘das Heer in der Hdhe' in 
unmittelbarer Parallele zu den ‘Konigen des Erdbodens’ nennt.^- Den hier 
angenommenen Sinn haben schon spatere Rabbinen aus den Worten herausge- 
lesen, wie denn uberhaupt spatere jiidische Literatur ein Entsprechendes mit 
besonderem Nachdruck gerne wiederholt. So sagt R. Chanina (um 225): 
‘Nicht bestraft Gott eine Nation eher, als bis er zuvor ihren Engelfursten im 
Himmel bestraft hat.’ Und R. EPazar b. P®dath (um 270) weist es an ver- 
schiedenen Beispielen nach: ‘Als der Pharao und Aegypten auszog, die 
Israeliten zu verfolgen, erhoben sie ihre Augen gen Himmel und sahen den 
Engelfiirsten Aegyptens in der Luft fiiegen’. Das bedeutet Aegyptens eigenen 
Sturz. ‘So findest du es auch bei Nebukadnezar, dass Gott zuvor dessen 
Engelfursten gestiirzt hat, wie es heisst: “noch war das Wort in des Konigs 
Mund, da fiel Qol (= Stimme) vom HimmeP”. R. J®hoschu^ b. Abin (im 
4. Jhdt) hat gesagt: ‘Der Engelfiirst des Nebukadnezar hatte den Namen Qol, 
und Gott warf ihn herab’. Wiederum soil der Engelfurst, der mit Jakob rang 
(Gen. xxxii. 29), der Engelfiirst Esaus (= Roms) gewesen sein, das natiirlich 
dem Untergang geweiht ist. Es eriibrigt sich, weitere Belege anzufuhren; sie 
sind bereits von Strack-Billerbeck 3 gesammelt. 

Im Gedanken dieses solidarischen Zusammenhanges von Engelfurst und 
irdischem Reich kann man eine Nachwirkung magischer Vorstellungen finden 
und zwar dessen, was man mit dem Namen sympathetischer Magie zu 
bezeichnen pflegt : das Ergehen des Ganzen ist mit dem Ergehen eines seiner 
Teile innerlich verhaftet. Gleichzeitig offenbart sich im Beispiel, von dem 
wir ausgegangen sind, ein Stiick homoopathischer (oder imitativer) Magie : 
der Ausgang des personlichen Zweikampfes (im besondern Falle: des 
judischen Engels mit dem persischen Schutzengel) ist Vorausbildung des 
Ausganges des kommenden Gesamtkampfes Israels mit Persien, und so 
gewiss nach der Meinung des judischen Autors der jiidische Engel uber den 
persischen den Sieg erringen muss, so gewiss erscheint ihm das Schicksal 
Persiens als besiegelt. Bekanntlich ist es aus entsprechenden Voraussetzungen 

Vielleicht schwebte als solcher dem Verfasser IVlichael der ‘Menschenahnliche* vor; 
vgl. Bertholet, “Daniel und die Griechische Gefahr” {Rehgionsgeschichthche Volksbucher /li. 
17), i 9 o 7 » S. SI f. 

Die Ausscheidung von V. 21 b (Budde in der Kautzschbibel) diirfte z. T. auf einer 
Verkennung dieser Vorstellung beruhen; sie stutzt sich freilich auch auf metrische Gninde. 

^ A.a.O., lii, S. so f. 
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heraus mannigfach Branch geworden, einem Kollektivkampf einen person- 
lichen voraufgehen zu lassen. Auf israelitischem Boden wird man das 2 Sam. 
ii, 14 ff. erwahnte Kampfspiel nach seinem urspriinglichen Sinn einem solchen 
Gedankenzusammenhang zuzurechnen haben. Um nur ein ausserbiblisches 
Beispiel namhaft zu machen, verweise ich auf das, was uns Tacitus von den 
Germanen berichtet: ‘Aus dem Volke, welchem der Kxieg gilt, suchen sie auf 
irgend eine Weise einen Gefangenen aufzugreifen; diesen lassen sie dann 
mit einem aus der Mitte ihrer Landsleute Gewahlten kampfen, jeden mit 
seinen heimischen WafFen. Der Sieg des einen oder andern wird dann als 
Vorspiel der Entscheidung angesehen’. Groenbech^ wird richtig empfunden 
haben, wenn er urteilt : Tn den beiden Kriegern war das Heer konzentriert . . . 
und ihr Kampf wurde entscheidend, denn er wirkte auf das Lebenszentrum’. 
Entsprechendes gilt vom Kampf der Engelfiirsten : er wird erst aus grosseren 
Zusammenhangen ganz verstanden. 


Ill 

Endlich der Gedanke der himmlischen Vorbildung. Er steht an dieser 
Stelle im Alten Testament nicht vereinzelt. Das bekannteste Beispiel, das es 
uns dafiir liefert, ist wohl das Ex. xxv. 9, 40 vorausgesetzte himmlische 
Modell der Stiftshutte. Auf eine verwandte Vorstellung weist der i39.te 
Psalm, wenn es richtig ist, seinen verderbten i6.ten Vers in der Weise her- 
zustellen, wie ich es^ im Anschluss an Kittel getan habe : ‘Alle meine Tage 
sahen Deine Augen, und auf Deinem Buche stehen sie alle, sind geschrieben, 
ehe sie gehildet^ als derselben noch keiner fur mich da war\ Im Blick auf diese 
Stelle konnte man sich fragen, ob nicht Jes. xxxiv. 16 ein anderer Sinn ab- 
zugewinnen ist, als gewohnlich geschieht: ‘Forschet im Buche Jahves: keines 
von ihnen’ — es handelt sich um die damonenhaften Wesen, die vom ver- 
wiisteten Edomiterland Besitz nehmen sollen — ^‘bleibt aus\ Gewohnlich fasst 
man das Jahvebuch als die Schrift eines Propheten, unter Umstanden sogar 
des Verfassers der Stelle selber, der sich hier, wie Duhm meint, unwillkiirlich 
in den Propheten, der er sein wolle, und in den Schriftgelehrten, der er sei, 
teile. Aber sollte hier vielleicht nicht (wie in Ps. cxxxix) Bezug genommen 
sein auf die himmlische Buchfiihrung, welche die Ereignisse auf Erden 
antizipiert ?3 Was zu Gunsten eines derartigen Verstandnisses der Stelle noch 
in’s Gewicht fallen konnte, ist, dass der Gedanke der himmlischen Voraus- 
bildung im gleichen Kapitel vermutlich schon einmal ausgesprochen ist in 
den Worten V. 5 a ‘mein Schwert trinkt sich satt imHimmel’. Das geschieht, 
ehe es auf Edom niederfahrt, um sich da an Blut und Fett der Erschlagenen 
zu sattigen. Auch hier also nimmt der Himmelsvorgang das irdische 

^ Bertholet-Lehmann,Z/e/zr&ttc/z der i?e/j^zow5g'escHc/z£e(Chantepie de la Saussaye^), ii, S. 578. 

® In der Kautzschbibel. 

^ So neuerdings auch Charles Cutler Torrey, The Second Isaiah, 1928, S. 294; liur ist seine 
Berufung auf Ps. Ivi. 8 (es musste iibrigens Ivi. 9 heissen), msofern nicht zutreffend, als es 
sich Ivi. 9, um nachtragliche Aufzeichnung in das gottliche Merkbuch handelt. 

^ Es bedarf also nicht der grosseren Aenderungen seines Wortlautes, die man z.T. hat 
vornehmen wollen; hochstens diirfte die Verbalform als Kal zu lesen sein. 
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Geschehen. voraus.^ Wie im Himmel also auch auf Erden. Man kennt diesen 
Gedanken vor allem als babylonischen, wo als ein Grundsatz gilt: ‘Ein Vor- 
zeichen, das am Himmel sich wiederholt, wiederholt sich auch auf Erden ; ein 
Vorzeichen, das sich auf Erden wiederholt, wiederholt sich am Himmel’-^ 
Einer derartigen Grundauffassung entspricht der babylonische Glaube, dass 
die Geschicke, die fiir jedes Jahr am Neujahrstag von neuem festgesetzt 
werden, auf die Schicksalstafeln aufgeschrieben werden, wie denn auch auf 
eine ‘unabanderliche TafeF aufgezeichnet wird, welche Abgrenzung Himmel 
und Erde haben, ob die Tage des Herrschers lang oder ob er mit Nachkom- 
menschaft gesegnet werden soll.3 Den Nachklang solcher Gedanken vernimmt 
man z.B. noch aus der (christlichen) Ascensio Jesajae, die es (vii. lo) als 
Axiom ausspricht : 'so wie droben ist es auf der Erde ; denn das Abbild dessen, 
was in dem Firmament ist, ist hier auf Erden’. In den Zusammenhang dieser 
Gedanken gehort u.a. die merkwiirdige jiidische Idee von einem wunderbaren 
(himmlischen) Doppelganger des Menschen, einem zweiten hoheren Ich, das 
nicht der Mensch selbst ist und doch mit ihm in unauf losbarer Verbindung 
steht.^ 

Immer wieder stosst man auf die Ueberraschung religionsgeschichtlicher 
Analogien, auch da, wo man sie vielleicht am Allerwenigsten sucht. So 
stelle ich neben die letztgenannte Idee, was ich K. Th. Preuss^ iiber Einge- 
borene Amerikas entnehme: 'Wenn die Lebenskraft bei der Geburt in den 
Menschen verpflanzt wird, bleibt im Himmel als Gegenstiick des Lebenden 
die “Perle” {tduka) zuriick, die bei dem Tode verdorrt’. Mit diesem Beispiel 
sind wir von der Idee des Schutzengels Persiens weit abgeruckt, und doch 
besteht hier letzten Endes ein wenn auch noch so entfernter Gedankenzusam- 
menhang. So stark erweist sich wieder einmal — denn von einer direkten oder 
auch nur indirekten Gedankeniibertragung ist ja in diesem Falle nicht die 
Rede — die Macht des ‘Volkergedankens’, ein Zeichen, wie religionsgeschicht- 
liche Einzelphanomene immer wieder auf grossere phanomenologische 
Zusammenhange hindeuten. 

ALFRED BERTHOLET 

University of Berlin, 

^ Darnach erledigt sich die Bemerkung des letzten Exegeten zu dieser Stelle: ‘the sword is 
‘sated” after it has descended upon the victims, not before’. (C C. Torrey, a.a O , S. 283). 
Vgl. noch Jes. xxii. ii. 

^ Vgl. A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altonentalischen Geisteskultur, 1913, S. 171. 

2 Vgl. Br. Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, II 1925, S 135. 

^ Bousset-Gressmann, a.a.O., S. 324. 

^ Die Eingeborenen Amerikas {Rehgionsgeschichthches Lesehuch^, hrsg. von. A Bertholet 2 

1926,8.4.) ‘ ' ' 



THE RELATION BETWEEN INDO-EUROPEAN AND 

SEMITIC 

T he languages that are spoken in the various parts of the world, probably 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of one thousand, have been, through the 
efforts of linguists and students of language, grouped into speech-families, the 
members of each of which give, more or less clearly, evidence of a common 
origin. The exact number of such speech-families it is difficult to state with 
any degree of certainty on account of the wide variation in the assiduity and 
intensity with which the different groups have been studied, and the con- 
sequent impossibility of stating just what are the linguistic relations and con- 
nexions of many languages. There are certainly over a dozen clearly marked 
linguistic families, which number would probably be considerably increased 
by a more complete knowledge of the world’s idioms. Some of the most 
important of these speech-families are the Indo-European, the Semitic, the 
Hamitic, the Finno-Ugrian, the Dravidian, the Monosyllabic, the Malayo- 
Polynesian, the South African or Bantu, and the American. 

While linguistic science has been able to group the world’s languages into 
a comparatively small number of families, it has proved a task of excessive 
difficulty to establish any certain connexion between any of these families. 

The possibility of such a relationship is neither to be denied nor assumed 
a priori. It depends on our answer to the question as to whether the human 
race had a single or multiple origin, a question which we are not at present in 
a position to decide and perhaps never shall be. If all races and peoples have 
descended from one common human stem, then it is most likely that all 
languages are ultimately related, though even in this case there is a possibility 
that the origin of articulate or connected speech, as distinct from the inarticu- 
late speech of animals, falls after the separation of the original ancestral group 
into several divisions, in which event a number of unconnected languages 
would have developed independently. If we assume that the various races 
have originated independently of one another, their respective languages must 
of course be unrelated. 

The Indo-European and Semitic speech-families, on account of the part 
played in the world’s history by the peoples speaking these tongues, are more 
important, probably, than any other group or groups of languages, and natur- 
ally more effort has been expended in their case in the attempt to prove their 
kinship. Efforts to establish this relationship have been undertaken by both 
Indo-Europeanists and Semitists, and striking suggestions have been made 
with regard to methods of comparison, and attention has been called to many 
apparent points of contact. The chief Semitist to devote any attention to this 
question was the great Assyriologist Friedrich Delitzsch. On the Indo- 
European side probably the most significant work along this line has been, and 
is being done, by the Scandinavian scholar Hermann Moller.^ 

* Works dealing with the relation between Indo-European and Semitic before the publica- 
tion of Delitzsch’s Studien are of little value. The most important are : G. J. Ascoli, ‘Del nesso 
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In comparing any two languages with a view to their possible relationship, 
four things, phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary, must be sub- 
jected to scrutiny. In comparing two speech families with the same end in 
view, syntactic resemblances, unless the constructions are very peculiar, count 
for very little, as there is far greater likelihood that two similar constructions 
should be developed independently, than that two similar words with similar 
meanings, or two similar forms with similar use should be unrelated. Syn- 
tactic resemblances ordinarily become important only when they offer support 
to a relationship already shown by forms or words. 

In the realm of the comparative syntax of Indo-European and Semitic, 
while there are some rather striking similarities between Semitic and Gaelic, 
there is nothing that appears to be significant.^ 

In the comparative morphology of the two speech-families, aside from the 
fact that final inflexion is found in both Indo-European and Semitic to denote 
the person of the verb (in Semitic initial inflexion is also found), and the cases 
of the noun, there are no striking correspondences. It is true that the im- 
portant element of the endings of the second person singular and plural is 
a dental t or th in both groups, that the ending of the first person in Assyrian 
and Ethiopic contains a k, which may be compared with Latin and Greek ego, 
and that the nominative u of Assyrian and Arabic may be compared to Latin 
and Greek -o-^, but there is nothing compelling about any of these com- 

Ario-semitico. Lettera al professore A Kuhn*, PohtecmcOy xxi, Milano, 1864; ‘Lettera 
secunda*, PohtecnicOi xxii, 1864, ‘Studj Ano-Semitici*, Memorie del Reale Instituto Lombardo^ 
Milano, 1867. R. v Raumcr, *Die Urverwandtschaft d. semitischen u. indoeuropaischen 
Sprachen*, Gesammelte sprachwissenschaftlichen Schnftejiy Frankfurt u. Erlangen, xv, 1863, 
461—539; ‘Herr Prof. Schleicher in Jena u. d. Urverwandts. d sem. u. indoeur. Sprachen*, 
Frankfurt, 1864; ‘Erorterung uber d. Urverwandts. d. sem. u. indoeur. Sprachen’, Zeitschrift 
fur d, Gymnastalwesen, xix 801-18, Fortsetzung d. Untersuchungefiy Fiankfurt, 1867; Zzoeite 
Fortsetzung^ Frankfurt, 1868; Dritte Fortsetzung, Frankfurt, 1871. 

For other works on this subject before Delitzsch, cf. Delitzsch*s Studien, notes to 
pp. 3-30. 

The following is a chronological list of the chief works on the subject from Delitzsch to the 
present: Friedrich Delitzsch, Studien uber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft, 
Leipzig, 1873. R- V. Raumer, Vierte Fortsetzung, Frankfurt, 1873; Sendschretben an Herrn 
Prof Whitney uber d. Urverwandts . . , Frankfurt, 1876 A UppQn)s.2iTCip,Beitrdge z. semitisch^ 
tndogermanische Sprachvergleichung, Dusseldorf, 1895. A. Trombetti, Indogermanische «. 
semitische Forschungen, vorlaufige Mittheilungen, Bologna, 1897; Uunitd. d'origine de linguaggto, 
Bologna, 1905. H. Moller, Semitisch u Indogermanisch, Erster Teil, Konsonanten, Kopenhagen, 
1906. A. E. Drake, Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque and other 
Caucasic Languages, Denver and London, 1907 ((unscientific but suggestive) H Moller, 
‘ Indoeuropaeisk-semitisk sammenligende Glossarium (in Festskrift udgivet of Kjabenkavns 
Universitet iAnledmng af Universitets Aarsfest, Oct., 1909). A. E. Drake, Supplementary Dis- 
coveries showing Ary 0- Semitic Cognation, Denver and London, i9io(unscientificbutsuggestive). 
H. Moller, Vergleichendes indogermanisch-semitische Worterbuch, Gottingen, 1911. 

^ Some resemblances between Old Irish and Semitic are: (i) Omission of copula in 3 sg. 
present m both Irish and Semitic. (3) No article is used with an Irish noun followed by 
a determinate genitive * m Semitic no noun followed by a genitive can take the article. (3) Use 
of singular verb before plural subject in both Irish and Semitic. (4) Retrospective pronoun in 
relative clauses in both Irish and Semitic. (5) Position of verb at beginning of sentence in both 
Irish and some Semitic lang^iages. (6) The use of the ro form (regularly preterite) in Irish to 
denote desiderative ideas, may be compared to the Semitic use of the perfect in prophecies to 
denote the future. Cf, Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vergl Grammatik d. semitischen Sprachen, 
Bd. li Berlin, 1913 : and Thumeysen, Handbuch d. Altirischen, I Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1909. 
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parisons.^ They must be relegated to the sphere of secondary evidence as 
with syntactic correspondences. It seems evident then, that if a relationship 
is to be proved it will have to be done in the closely related spheres of vocabu- 
lary and phonology. 

Theoretically, the logical procedure in attempting a comparison between 
the vocabularies of these two speech-groups, would be first to establish, so far 
as possible, the form and characteristics of the parent Semitic and the parent 
Indo-European speech and then compare them. In practice, however, com- 
parison is first made between apparently connected words or expressions in 
any two languages, one in each group, and then the matter is further in- 
vestigated in order to determine whether the suggested comparison conforms 
to all that we know about the parent languages of the two groups; and an 
attempt is made, finally, on the basis of the suggested comparisons to set up 
the phonetic laws or phonetic equivalences which govern the relationship 
between the two groups. 

At the outset of any comparison of the two linguistic groups we are struck 
by the difference in the character of the so-called roots of the two families, 
a root being that part of a series of related words which remains unchanged or 
practically unchanged throughout the processes of derivation and inflexion. 
The roots of Indo-European are mostly monosyllabic, containing one vowel 
and a varying number of consonants, from one consonant as in dhe^ dha ‘put’ 
to three or more as in kart ‘cut’, though the majority have one or two con- 
sonants. The roots of the Semitic languages, on account of the great variation 
of vocalism caused by internal vowel change, are exclusively consonantal, and 
in the great majority of cases contain three consonants. ^ There are a large 
number of cases in Semitic, however, in which the root contains only two 
consonants and the forms of the words made from these roots are conformed 
to the triconsonantal norm by the lengthening of some vowel or by the doubling 
of a consonant.3 If the two groups are to be extensively compared it is evident 
that we shall have to practically ignore the vowels, and show either that many 
Indo-European roots have lost an original consonant, or on the other hand 
that many Semitic roots have added secondary consonants. 

In spite of the apparent incommensurability of Indo-European and Semitic 
roots, there are a small number of cases in which the correspondence between 
Indo-European and Semitic words is striking. In Semitic a word meaning 
‘bull, steer, cow’ appears in Arabic as thauru^^ in Syriac as taurd^ in Hebrew 
as in Ethiopic as sor^ in Assyrian as suru. In Indo-European we have 
Greek ravpog, Latin taurtis, Slavic turu and with prefix s, Avestan stavro^ 
Middle Persian stor^ Goth, stiur^ OHG. stior^ AS>,steor, In Semitic the common 


^ Cf. Moller, Worterbuch, Vorwort, pp. vui-xv. 

® For a discussion of roots in the two speech-families, cf Wundt, Volkerpsychologie^ Bd. i, 
Die Sprache Th. i, Stuttgart, 1921, pp 594-609, especially 608 f. ; Brockelmann, Grundriss d. 
vergl. Gram, d semitischen Spy , Bd. i, Berlin, 1908, pp. 285-7; W. D. Whitney, Language and 
the Study of Language^ New York, 1884, p 255 ff.; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebraische Gram.^^, 
§§ 30, 31* 

^ Cf. my article on ‘Congeneric Assimilation as a Cause of the Development of New Roots 
in Semitic* in Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfieldy New Haven, 1920, pp. 36 “ 9 * 
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word for the horn of the above animals is represented by Assyrian qarnu. 
In Indo-European we have Latin cornu, Goth, haurn, OHG. horn, Sans. 
frnga. The common Semitic word for ‘wine’ is represented by Arabic uainu^ , 
Ethiopic uain, Hebrew ioiin, Assyr. tnu. In Indo-European we have Greek 
oLvos, Latin vinum, Armenian gtniJ 

These correspondences may be explained only in one of the three following 
ways: 

1. They are accidental and therefore meaningless. 

2. They are due to borrowing. 

3. They are due to original identity of the two speech-families. 

If the correspondences are accidental it is rather remarkable that they should 
occur in the case of words describing things of vital interest to primitive 
pastoral and agricultural man. The extensive character of the correspondences 
seems to preclude the possibility of explaining the forms in either group as 
loan-words from the other, unless the borrowing took place from parent 
Semitic to parent Indo-European or vice versa, or was made by both parent 
speeches from some other language. These few correspondences then, taken 
alone without any reference to other apparent points of contact between the 
two speech families, would seem most naturally to point in the direction of 
a real relationship between them. 

If we examine the nouns denoting family relations, the numerals, and the 
pronouns in the two speech families, we shall find that the presumption in 
favour of a real relationship already established, while it is by no means raised 
to the position of proof, is strengthened to a not inconsiderable degree. ^ 

The Semitic words for ‘father’ and ‘mother’ Assyrian abu, ummu, may be 
connected with the root syllables pa and ma of the Indo-European words, 
though the possibility and even probability of accidental resemblance between 
words of this kind belonging to entirely unrelated languages has long been 
recognized. 

In the field of the numerals the most striking correspondence is in the 
numeral ‘seven’. This presents forms in Indo-European, Semitic, and also in 
Egyptian, all of which contain, at the beginning, a sibilant followed by a labial, 
but with a different additional element in each group, a complex tm in Indo- 
European, e.g., Latin septem, a laryngeal spirant in Semitic, e.g., Hebr. hba\ 
and in Egyptian a velar spirant, safh. The first two consonants of the numerals 
for ‘three’ Arabic thaldthu!^, Lat. tres, are also not incompatible. 

In the realm of the pronouns the possible correspondences are quite 
numerous. The two most striking are that between the demonstrative stem 
Arabic 6d, Syriac de, Hebrew zeh, and the Indo-European to. Sans, tat^ Eng. 
that, German das, &c., and that between t, th which is the characteristic mark 
of the pronoun of the second person in Indo-European, e.g. Sans, tvam ‘thou’, 
tha ending of second person singular of Sans, perfect and the t of Semitic 

^ Cf. A. Walde, Lateimsches etymolog. Worterhuchy 2 Aufl , Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 764 f., 
193, 839. 

For the various comparisons that follow, cf, the indexes to Moller*s Sem, u. Indog (pp. 373— 
92) and Worterbuch (pp 275-316). 
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pronouns like Arabic an^ta, an-ti ‘thou’ and qatal-ta, qatahti ‘thou hast killed’, 
ta-qtulu ‘thou wilt kill’, &c. 

The possibility of real relationship between Indo-European and Semitic is 
further strengthened by a number of additional complete or partial corre- 
spondences between the consonantal skeleton of Indo-European and Semitic 
words. ^ 

Compare Sans, garbha Hebr. qereb ‘inside’ 

Li3.t, flec-to Hebr. berek ‘knee’ 

IjZt. fulg-eo Hebr. baraq ‘lightning’ 

Lat. alb-us Hebr. laban ‘white’ 

Lat. plen-us Hebr. male ‘be full’ 

San. rasana ‘tongue’ Hebr. lason ‘tongue’ 

Goth, hlifa ‘steal’ Hebr. ganab ‘steal’ 

Germ, wirt ‘possessor, host’ Arab, uaritha Hebr. iaras ‘inherit’ 
Lat. vir-idis Sem. ur-k Hebr. iaraq ‘green vegetables’ 

Lat. ver-eor Sem. wr-’ Hebr. iare ‘fear’ 

Lat. vert-o Sem. urd Hebr. iarad ‘descend’ 

Germ, wer-fen Sem. ur-i Hebr. iara ‘throw’ 

Lat. nut~are Hebr. nud ‘wander’ 
nu-ere Hebr. nu^ ‘waver’ 

Germ, heiss Hebr. qaif ‘summer’ 

Lat. avis Hebr. ^op ‘bird’ 

I.E. stha- ‘stand’ Hebr. Bt ‘put’ 

Germ, riechen ‘smell’ Hebr. ruh ‘wind, to smell’ 

Lat. opus Sem. ^abad ‘do, make, work, serve’ 

Eng. over Hebr. "abar ‘to cross over’ 

Lat. ad Hebr. 'ad ‘up to, until’ 

Lat. Greek en ‘behold’ Hebr. hinne Arab. Hnna 

Such random comparisons, even provided they stand the test of our accu- 
mulated knowledge of Indo-European and Semitic phonology and morpho- 
logy, do nothing more than increase the degree of probability which may be 
ascribed to the relationship under investigation, and can in no case reach the 
stage of proof. In order to place the relationship beyond question, the 
phonetic laws governing this relationship must first be established and proved 
in each case by a satisfactory amount of material. This has been recognized 
by all important investigators of the question, though the most elaborate 
attempt to establish such laws is that made by Hermann Moller of the 
University of Copenhagen. 

He assumes for the presumed linguistic parent of both Indo-European and 
Semitic four series of stop sounds, viz., surd and sonant fortes, and surd and 
sonant lenes. The sonant stops fortes and lenes appear as the so-called 
emphatic sounds in Semitic; in Indo-European the surd fortes appear as 
stops or aspirates, the sonant fortes as aspirates, the surd lenes as surd stops, 
the sonant lenes as sonant stops. Thus original surd fortis t appears as t in 

* For additional examples, cf. references cited in n. 2, p. 44. 
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both Indo-European and Semitic in the t of second person pronoun; surd 
lenis h appears in the word for ‘seven’ as b in Semitic, as^ in Indo-European 
(Arab, sah'u^, Lat. septem ) ; sonant lenis g appears as g in Indo-European, as q 
(emphatic h) in Semitic, e.g. Sans, garhha ‘womb , Hebr. qereh inside 

He also assumes three series of palato- velar stops, c.g., ^1,^1, represented by 
a Semitic sibilant, k^g^ represented by Semitic gy and ^3^3, represented 
usually by guttural or laryngeal spirants. An original root k-^r t appears in 
O.N. as hraeda ‘fear’, Arab, sarada ‘took fright’, ‘fled’, an original pronominal 
root k^ appears as a labio-velar in Indo-European, Sans, ca, Lat. que, Greek 
T£, in Semitic as a A, Arabic ka, Hebrew ke ‘like, as’ ; a root V ‘burn’ appears 
in LithuanianAz^r-**‘heat’, O.N. Ajyrr ‘fire’,in Semitic as Arabic harra ‘be hot’.2 
Holier is influenced in this view of the palato-velars partly by his assumption 
that the Abyssinian sounds with parasitic u, e.g. ku,gu, hu, qii, have a different 
origin from the simple k^g, h, ?, sounds, which assumption has not been proved, 
and is probably incorrect. It seems not unlikely that these labialized velars 
are borrowed from some of the surrounding African languages where they are 
common.3 

The Semitic laryngeals ’, A, % which are not represented in Indo-European, 
he assumes have been lost as in Assyrian, but that, as there, they have modified 
the neighbouring vowel, h and at times ’ changing e to changing ^ to 0. 
Arabic hanaja ‘bend’ is thus compared with Sanskrit ankas ‘bend’, Hebrew 
^am ‘people’ with Latin om-nis ‘all’. Where these consonants originally closed 
a syllable in Indo-European, the preceding vowel is said to take compensatory 
lengthening.4 

An independent evidence of the former existence of some kind of an h 
sound in Indo-European, different from the ordinary A, is furnished by the 
occurrence of a sound written h in Hittite which has no equivalent in the other 
Indo-European languages. Unfortunately the cases of its occurrence do not 
lead to any certain Semito-Aryan etymology.^ 

It must be said that the material given by Holler in support of the phonetic 
equivalences that he assumes is neither full enough nor convincing enough 
to warrant us in accepting his laws as proved, but his comparisons are certainly 
interesting and suggestive and worthy of the attention of both Indo-European- 
ists and Semitists. 

The question of the relationship between Indo-European and Semitic may 
be said to stand at present about as follows. A presumption in favour of this 
relationship has been created by a small group of complete correspondences, 
and a larger group of partial or less certain correspondences, but the phonetic 
laws that govern this relationship cannot be said to have been worked out 


^ Cf. Moller, Sent, u Indog , p. i and pp. 30-204 

* Cf. Moller, op. cit , p. i ; cf. for ki ^2 PP* 57 f*> 65 f., 71 f , and for other velar stops 
beginning of sections devoted to them. 

3 Cf. Grimme, ‘Theorie der ursemitischen labialisierten Gutturale/ Zeitsch, d, deutsch, 
morgenlandtschen Gesellsch. Iv (1901), pp. 407'"^^; Brockelmann, GrundrisSy i. 124. 

^ Cf. Moller, op cit,, p. 254 ff. No clear cases of vowel change or lengthening are cited. 
^ For Hittite h cf. E. H. Sturtevant, ‘Original h in Hittite and the Medio-Passive in 
Language, iv. 3. 159-70. 
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satisfactorily, and until that is done, and until we have a considerable body of 
correspondences which resist all attacks upon their validity, and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as firmly established, we cannot say that the kinship of the 
two speech-families has been proved. 

On the other hand, the methods employed by Moller, and others, in 
attempting to isolate the more original roots from which the Semitic triliteral 
roots and the longer Indo-European roots were expanded, are the methods 
which must be employed if any progress in such a comparison is to be made. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that we have no right to expect to find a 
greater degree of resemblance between the two speech-families than that in- 
dicated by the work of Moller, In the long period which must have elapsed 
since any possible joint life of the original Indo-European and Semitic peoples, 
time enough has passed to have brought about any conceivable amount of 
difference between the two linguistic groups. If the resemblances were more 
evident and more striking, they would have been noticed long ago, and we 
should be talking now of one speech-family instead of two. 

The normal attitude of the average student of language towards those who 
assert the possible relationship between any two of the speech-families into 
which the languages of the world have been grouped, is one either of absolute 
incredulity or of tolerant contempt. Such was the attitude of many towards 
the efforts of the late Egyptologist, Professor Aaron Ember, to establish the 
kinship between Egyptian and the Semitic languages.^ Such I must confess 
was my own attitude in the matter of the relationship between Indo-European 
and Semitic until, following a chance remark of Professor Sturtevant at the 
Linguistic Institute (summer 1928) I came to devote some attention to the 
subject. 

On all such questions every serious student of language should maintain an 
open mind, and though he should be unceasingly and unstintingly critical of 
the methods employed, and withhold the stamp of his unqualified approval 
until the proof submitted with regard to such linguistic relationships is 
beyond cavil, he should never scoff at their possibility. If we have confidence 
in our science we should believe it capable of ultimately establishing a relation- 
ship where one exists, no matter how disguised, or of showing, on the other 
hand, that there is no possibility of proving a connexion. It is unfortunate for 
linguistic science that so many of its exponents devote their attention ex- 
clusively to one language or to a few closely related languages of one group. 

^ Professor Ember’s chief articles on the relation between Egyptian and Semitic are: 
(i) ‘Semito-Egyptian Sound Changes’, Aegypt, ZeiUchr.^ xlix, 1911, pp. 87-92; (2) ‘Kin- 
dred Semito-Egyptian Words’, A. Z., xlix, 1911, pp. 93-4; (3) ‘Notes on the Relation of 
Egyptian and Semitic’, A. Z,, 1 , 1912, pp. 86-90; (4) ‘Mehri parallels to Egyptian stems with 
prefeed h\ A. Z., li, 1914, p. 138 f. ; (5) ‘Kindred Semito-Egyptian Words (New Senes)’, 
A Z., li, 1914, pp. 1 10-21. 

The completion of Professor Ember’s work on this subject was prevented by his untimely 
and tragic death as the result of injuries received in the bummg of his residence, 3 1 May 1926 
(cf. Joum, Amer. Orient. Soc., xlvi. 182-4). A portion of a work on Semito-Egyptian relations, 
which Professor Ember was preparing for the press at the time of his death, was saved from 
the fire. This is being edited under the supervision of Professor Kurt Sethe of Gottingen, and 
will soon be published. 
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A more complete knowledge of all the languages in any two groups to be 
compared, combined with the knowledge of as many linguistic types as 
possible belonging to other groups, may be said to be essential if problems of 
general comparative linguistics, similar to the one here treated, are ever to be 
solved in a manner which shall disarm suspicion and force conviction. 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


FRANK R. BLAKE 



QUELQUES NOTES A PROPOS DE LARDA 
VIRAF NAMA 


A RDA Viraf est appele a contempler les tourments des ames dont les pech& 
-Zxet les bonnes oeuvres s’equivalent si justement qu’il est impossible de les 
recompenser ou de les punir; elles vivent dans une sorte de purgatoire oii 
elles ne connaissent pas d ’autre chatiment que les variations de la temperature, 
qui les conduisent du froid au chaud, suivant des alternatives constantes, en 
punition de leur tiedeur morale, qui les a empSches de montrer la chaleur, ou, 
au contraire, la frigidite de leurs sentiments; ce concept delicat n’entre point 
dans la preoccupation semitique ; on le retrouve au contraire dans le Chris- 
tianisme, dans TApocalypse, aux versets 14-16 du troisieme chapitre, 011 ‘Celui 
qui possede les sept esprits de Dieu’, dit a TApotre d’ecrire a Tange de Teglise 
de Laodicee : ‘ Je connais tes oeuvres ; plut a Dieu que tu fusses froid ou chaud! 
Mais, parce que tu es tiede, et que tu n’es ni froid ni chaud, je te vomirai de 
ma bouche’; ce qui manifestement a inspire Dante, quand il parle,au troisieme 
chapitre de TEnfer, du vestibule de la Gehenne, ou se trouvent releguees les 
tristes ^mes de ceux qui vecurent sans meriter la louange ni le mepris, 
melanges aux anges indignes qui ne furent ni rebelles, ni soumis a Tfitre 
supreme; encore, leur froideur est-elle plus cruellement punie dans la Divine 
Comidie que dans le livre d’Arda Viraf, puisqu’elles sont perpetuellement 
devorees des morsures de mouches et de guSpes. Mais il ne faut point oublier 
que TApocalypse est du temps de Neron, que la composition du recit des 
aventures d’Arda Viraf est infiniment plus tardive, qu’Arda Viraf vecut a 
une date posterieure i la mort du celebre dastour Adarbad Mahraspand, 
lequel, comme on le sait, fleurit a Tepoque de la souverainete du roi sassanide 
Shahpuhr II, fils d’Auhrmazd (309-79), ce qu’afiirme le Dmkart (West, 
Arda Viraf, Intr. Ixxii); il est vraisemblable que ce saint personnage vecut 
tout k la fin de la dynastie sassanide, vers le milieu du vi® siecle ; il est dit, dans 
Tintroduction de TArda Viraf, qu’il portait le surnom de Nikhshahpouhr u it 
man Ntkhshdhpuhr sham yamallund (p. 7), de la forme ancienne du nom de la 
ville deNishapour au Khorasan,laquelle fut fondee par Shapour I®"‘,fils 

d’Ardashir I®^, au in® siecle, suivant ce que nous apprend Hamza d’Isfahan, 
dans sa chronique arabe (p. 48), sous le nom, manifestement, de Nivak Shah- 
puhr ‘la belle (ville) de Shapour’, ce qui est regulierement devenu Nikhshah- 
puhr, en moyen-persan ; en meme temps que cette ville celebre, Shapour I®^ 
fonda la cite que Hamza (ibid.) nomme Bishapour, laquelle etait en pehlvi V^h 
Shihpuhr ‘ la bonne ville de Shapour’. ‘Nikhshahpouhr = Nishapour’, suivant 
toutes les vraisemblances, est un personnage qui commenta TAvesta, dont 
le nom se trouve cite dans la traduction pehlvie du Vendidad (fargards v et 
viii), ainsi que dans le Nirangistan; il fut un des grands theologiens du 
regne de Khosrau Anoushirwan (531-579), et Tun des conseillers de ce 
monarque, comme nous Tapprend le DMistan (West, Pahlavi texts i, p. xlvi; 
ii, p. xxviii). Quant a la redaction du livre d’Arda Viraf sous sa forme actuelle. 
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il est certain que, comme celle de tons les ouvrages pehlvis que nous connais- 
sonSjineine la traduction de l’Avesta,puisqu^on y trouve cites des personnages 
qui ont vecu vers 570, elle se place a une epoque posterieure a la chute de 
la dynastie sassanide, au ix® siecle, au x®, ou meme plus tard, puisque le 
Bahman Yasht est posterieur aux Croisades. II n’est pas possible de rien 
preciser sur ce fait, qui est evident, si Ton considere que la langue dans laquelle 
ils sont rediges n’a rien a voir avec celle qu’ecrivirent les Sassanides, et qu^elle 
n’est autre chose que du persan modeme deguise sous des formes archaisantes. 
L*aventure merveilleuse d’Arda Viraf Nishapour n’a rien qui surprenne 
quand Ton se souvient que les auteurs de la glose pehlvie de TAvesta sont 
donnes comme les disciples de Maidhyomah, du personnage que les textes 
Zends nomment Maidhyoi-maonha, fils d’Arasti, cousin de Zoroastre 
et son premier disciple; encore faut-il entendre, ce qui est bien dans 
I’esprit iranien, des disciples par tradition orale, ou meme ecrite, et non des 
eleves immediats, puisque des personnages qui ont vecu sous le regne des 
Sassanides ne peuvent manifestement avoir entendu les le9ons d’un saint qui 
florissait a Tepoque du roi Goushtasp; c’est ainsi, entre autres exemples, qu’a 
la fin du XV® siecle, a Herat, Djami se disait Televe respectueux de Mohyi 
ad-Din Ibn al-'Arabi, lequel etait mort bien avant sa naissance, et que, par- 
tant, il n’avait jamais autrement connu que par la lecture de ses traites de 
Mysticisme; c’est en ce sens que les docteurs du Mazdeisme sont souvent 
qualifife de disciple ^shdgird\ c’est-a-dire de disciples du prophete Zoroastre ; 
cette tradition, d’ailleurs, n’est pas ancienne, comme cela resulte des termes 
d^Aspandyardji (vii. 37). En ce sens, ils se consideraient certainement comme 
superieurs aux dastours et aux mobeds, lesquels, a leurs yeux, etaient de 
simples officiants, charges de reciter liturgiquement les textes sacres, de 
Tinterpretation desquels ils n’avaient pas a se meler, parce qu’elle depassait 
ce qu’on etait legitimement en droit d’attendre d'eux ; ce n’est pas que quelque- 
fois les dastours et les mobeds ne refoivent cette qualification de ‘disciples du 
Prophete^ soit qu’il y faille voir une simple formule de courtoisie, soit que 
ces officiants, comme saint Augustin et saint Jean Chrysostome, en meme 
temps qu’ils celebraient le sacrifice rituel, employassent leurs veilles a etudier 
le sens des textes qu’ils recitaient devant les fideles ; la distinction est assez 
subtile, elle n^a pas echappe toutefois a I’excellent exegete du Mazdeisme 
qu’est Aspandyardji (viii. 18). 

C'est un fait certain que les anges qui paraissent dans la Bible, posterieure- 
ment k Fepoque ou les Juifs furent emmenes en captivite a Babylone, 
different essentiellement de ceux dont parlent les livres de TAncien Testa- 
ment aux dates plus reculees ; le concept de I’ange, de Pintermediaire surnaturel 
entre Thomme et le Createur, change brusquement au cours de cette periode 
en laquelle Cyrus le Grand, roi de Perse, renvoya Isra^ a Jerusalem et confia 
a Zorobabel le soin de rebitir le Temple de Jehovah. Par suite d’une coinci- 
dence extraordinaire, mais toute fortuite, Pange, dans PAncien Testament, est 
nomme tjN/'D maVakh ‘messager’, exactement comme en perse ^fra->atch-‘ta-‘ka 
ou ^fra-ash-ta-ka^ en pehlvi firishtak^ en persan moderne firishta ; mais ce 
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concept de I’ange messager du Seigneur, deja a une epoque anterieure a celle 
de la Captivite, est manifestement une evolution de I’idee primitive que les 
Juifs se faisaient de ces esprits divins, puisqu’ils les nommaient les fils des 
dieux •'J3, et les considerant comme des etres doues de 

Tapparence humaine, d’une beaute eclatante, immateriels, imponderables, 
quoiqu’ils pussent jouir des faveurs des filles des hommes, tout comme les 
divinites de TOlympe hellenique; mais ces anges qui viennent accomplir 
sur la terre les volontes du Seigneur, restent anonymes dans les livres anciens 
de la Bible, sans que leurs auteurs se soient inquietes de preciser leurs 
attributs. Le concept de Tange, manifestement, change apres le vi® siecle, et 
Daniel est le premier livre de TAncien Testament qui leur confere une 
individualite, une personnalite exclusive, des titres, des noms precis, au 
lieu de la qualification generale de ‘fils des dieux’; le Talmud de Babylone 
(Midrash Rabbah Gen. 48 ) ne fait aucune difficulte pour avouer que: 
7220 DHDy 'ibv ty\0^ Pix ‘les noms des anges monterent avec eux 

(les Juifs renvoyes dans leur patrie par Cyrus le Grand) de BabeT, sans qu’il 
y faille voir la reconnaissance de ce fait que Tange des livres tardifs de 
TAncien Testament soit ne sous Tinfluence babylonienne.^ L’ange des 
Chaldeens est essentiellement different de celui des Juifs, tel Tesprit qui 
apparait a Tobie pour le guider dans son chemin; il est une entite terrible 
et vengeresse, devant laquelle les hommes doivent trembler comme devant 
le dieu dTsrael, et Tange juif posterieur a la Captivite imite bien plus les 
idiosyncrasies de ceux du Mazdeisme. Les principaux esprits divins qui 
paraissent dans la Bible et dans le Talmud possedent des attributs qui sont 
tres voisins de ceux des Amshaspands, si bien qu’on a pu reconnaitre le proto- 
type de Tange Mikael dans Vohu-mano, celui de Gabriel, qui guide Mahomet 
a travers les spheres du monde intangible, dans le saint Sraosha, qui conduit 
Arda Viraf au paradis et dans Tenfer; celui d’Ouriel ‘ma lumiere est Dieu’ 
dans Hvareno ‘Teclatant’; mais ces assimilations entre les anges de la basse 
judaicite avec les izeds des Mazdeens ne sauraient se poursuivre bien loin ; 
Israel a plutdt emprunte a la Perse le concept de Tange iranien qu’il ne lui 
a emprunte une serie d’anges determines; Kohut s’est etrangement egare 
lorsqu’il a voulu pousser a Textreme, a Tallemande, son systeme en une 

^ C*est manifestement a cette m^me Epoque, et sous les m6mes influences, que les Juifs em- 
pnmtferent aux Perses le concept de leur paradis et de leur enfer; ce n’est point ici le lieu 
d’insister s\ir cette question ; il me suffira de dire que le concept juif, ant^rieur k la Captivitd, du 
Sh^ol, oti les morts, non leurs dmes, mais eux-m€mes, vivent d’une existence miserable, apr^s 
leur tr6pas, sans connaitre de recompense ou de cMtiment, exactement dans lem^me esprit que 
le monde souterrain des Sumeriens ou la triste vall6e de la N6kuia dans Homere, que ce con- 
cept est absolimient irr^ductible k celui de Tenfer avec ses sept stades du Talmud (Midrash 
des Proverbes, chapitre vii ; Yalkut, ibid., 939), oti les mechants sont tortures ; que le concept du 
paradis est en contradiction absolue avec les id^es et les theories d’avant la Captivity ; bref, en 
resume, que Tenfer et le paradis d’Arda Viraf sont les prototypes de ceux du Talmud ; par 
Tintermediaire du Judaisme, du paradis et de la g^henne islanoiques ; du paradis et de Tenfer 
de TAlighieri, par Tintermediaire et le canal des legendes juives, qui vivaient au moyen ^ge, 
dans Tesprit des rabbis itahens, que connut Dante, bien loin qu’il ait jamais connu Tenorme 
volume des Foutouhat Makkiya d’Ibn al-'Arabi, que son ignorance de Tarabe Taurait bien 
emp^che de lire; a-t-on Tid^e d’lm pofete, comme Dante, allant chercher son inspiration 
k coups de lexique dans un ocean tel que Touvrage d’Ibn al-'Arabi? 
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formule ‘exhaustive’ dans son t)her diejudische Angelologie und Daemonologie\ 
Tange Mitatroun du Talmud n’est point Mithra; il est possible, comme je 
Tai dit autre part, que le nom du grand amshaspand Mithra ait contamine 
Mitatroun, mais il n’en est pas moins certain que Mitatroun |nDiDD n’est 
autre chose qu’une transcription du grec /xera dpovov ‘qui est aupres du trone 
de Dieu’; quant a Sandalfon que Kohut a eteassez habile pour ex- 

pliquer par des mots iraniens inexistants, il y faut tout simplement voir le 
grec (jvvih€X<f>ov ‘fraternel’. Quant au nom d’Ashmodai d Asmodee, 

il n’y a aucun doute qu’il ne transcrive fort exactement une forme iranienne 
tres ancienne, presque au meme stade linguistique que le zend Aeshmo- 
dafeva ‘le demon de la colere’; Agrominos, dans la Kabbale, le chef 

des Satans, n’est nullement, comme Schwab Ta propose dans son Vocabulaire 
de r Angelologie, Agxo-MLV€x)s ‘mechant dominateur’ (sic ?), mais bien une forme 
iranienne egalement d’une haute antiquite, puisqu’elle est en fait identique 
au nom du malin esprit dans TAvesta, Anro-mainyush, tout comme DJiDnnN*, 
qui represente le quatri^me jour de la semaine, et qu’il faut immediatement 
corriger en DJ'DnJX Anro-mainus, bien loin de Texpliquer, comme Ta fait 
Schwab, par une forme heteroclite Abri-vo/xos* ‘puissante vie’ {sic ?). Ces deux 
noms transcrivent, dans des sens diiferents, celui d’Ahriman, sous sa forme 
zende; mais c’est la forme pehlvie et parsie du nom du mauvais esprit, 
Ahriman, qui figure dans le Talmud, dans la graphic Ahurmin. C’est 

incontestablement au Mazdeisme que T Islam a emprunte les attributs de 
Tarchange Michel, dont le role essentiel est de peser les destinees des hommes ; 
Arda Viraf, dans le paradis, contemple Tized Rashn le juste, le Rashn-i rast 
des textes parsis, que le Sanskrit traduit Rashna satyadhipati, le Rashnu 
razista de TAvesta, tenant dans ses mains la balance d’or jaune avec laquelle 
il pese les bons et les justes (v. 5), et ces memes attributs lui sont assignes 
par le Minokhirad (ii. 118, 119, 163); c’est sous les especes d'un esprit 
aile tenant la balance d’or a la main que Tarchange Michel est figure dans un 
manuscrit persan du traite des Merveilles du monde de Kazwini, de la fin du 
XIV® siecle ; le Koran parle seulement de la balance creee par Allah pour 
juger les hommes. Ce concept se retrouve dans le bouddhisme, comme 
Tenseigne le livre des Trois-terres, le Tray-phum, lequel proclame (Peer, 
‘Etudes Cambodgiennes’, dans It Journal Asiatique de 1877, i. 206) que si un 
homme a fait le bien, mais aussi commis des fautes, a sa mort, un ange le fait 
conduire a la balance oh se pesent les peches et les oeuvres pies ; si les bonnes 
actions font pencher la balance, on Tenvoie immediatement au sejour de 
la felicite, si ce sont ses fautes, il part pour les tourments de Tenfer jusqu’a 
ce qu’il y ait expie ses crimes. 

Ce n’est manifestement pas au Christianisme que les Musulmans ont 
emprunt6 leur archange Mikail, car la theologie chretienne considere saint 
Michel comme le chef de la milice celeste, le commandant des armees des 
anges qui ont lutte contre les esprits rebelles, qui a vaincu Satan, et qui Ta 
precipite du haut du Ciel, ‘et factum est proelium in coelo, Michael et angeli 
ejus proeliabantur cum dracone’, dit TApocalypse. Le role qui lui est concede 
de conduire au paradis les ames des justes n’a qu ’une lointaine analogic avec 
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celui de Tesprit divin qui est rorigine de Tarchange Mikail dans Teschato- 
logie de Tlslam. II n’est point impossible, d’ailleurs, de signaler quelques 
autres points de contact entre Tlranisme et THindouisme, qui etaient 
infiniment voisins dans Tlran oriental, ou mieux, dont les domaines se super- 
posaient dans ces provinces aryennes, dont le VendidM maudit Tesprit 
d’infidelite, Theresie et la sorcellerie ; la treizieme enigme que le sorcier Akb t 
pose a Y6sht-i Fryan, dans le conte de Y6sht-i Fryan (ed. West, ii), consiste 
a lui faire deviner ce que sont, un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, sept, huit, 
neuf, dix, et le touranien Yosht, descendant de Fryana, qui merita par ses 
vertus, comme le dit I’Avesta, d’etre admis au nombre des rois immortels, lui 
repondit en des termes qui rappellent ceux dans lesquels s ’exprime le Bhaga- 
vatapourana, x. 2, 27, le un etant le Soleil,les deux, Tinspiration et Texhalaison 
de Fair dans les poumons, les trois, les bonnes pensees, les bonnes paroles, les 
bonnes actions, . . les neuf, les neuf ouvertures qui se trouvent dans le corps 
de rhomme, les neuf portes, comme le dit le Sanskrit. Et les termes dans 
lesquels le Hadhokht Nask (ed. West, ii) s’exprime sur le sort de Tame 
vertueuse apres la mort rappellent d’une maniere frappante Fhistoire boud- 
dhique de Revati, telle qu’elle a contee par Minayelf, dans 1 ’Introduction a sa 
grammaire palie (pages 19 et 20). Ces similitudes de I’lranisme et de I’Hin- 
douisme sont assez frappantes ; il est douteux qu’il y faille voir le resultat d’un 
simple hasard, comme dans le portrait que Dante, a la fin du troisieme chant 
de I’Enfer, par deux fois, trace du nocher infernal, quand il parle du demon 
Caron, aux yeux de braise, des cercles de flammes qui entourent leurs orbites : 

A 1 nocchier della livida palude, 

che ’ntomo agli occhi avea di fiamme mote. 

Caron dimonio con occhi di bragia, 

dans une maniere qui trahit manifestement le souvenir des flammes etince- 
lantes des yeux des rakshasas, des diables, de I’art bouddhique (voir en par- 
ticulier les Peintures des manuscrits orientaux de la Bihliotheque nationale^ 1914- 
1920, pages 206, 237), qui sont une caracteristique essentielle de la maniere 
hindoue, laquelle a passe, comme je I’ai montre a plusieurs reprises, dans la 
technique ancienne de 1’ Islam, car les yeux de tous les animaux qui paraissent 
dans les illustrations des Kalila et Dimna sont figures sous les especes d’un 
cercle d’or ; c’est, comme on le sait, sous cette forme que Michel Ange a peint 
Caron dans la fresque du Jugement dernier, et il est manifeste qu’il y faut 
voir le souvenir precis des vers de la Divine Comedie . 

Mais toutes les similitudes, toutes les ressemblances que I’on pent remarquer 
entre le poeme de Dante et les oeuvres de I’Occident et de I’Orient ne sont pas 
toutes, loin de la, la preuve tangible d’un emprunt, d’un plagiat ; sans doute, la 
formule meme de la Divine Comedie derive-t-elle directement de celle de 
I’Arda Viraf; Dante est accompagne dans les cercles du monde metaphysique 
par le cygne de Mantoue, exactement comme I’ange Srosh et I’ized du feu, 
Atar, guident les pas d’Arda Viraf dans les regions de la transcendance ; 
Srosh et Atar, Virgile expliquent aux pelerins de I’infini le sens mystique 
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des scenes tragiques qui se deroulent devant leurs yeux; ce theme se retrouve, 
sous une forme abatardie, ainsi que dans tout ce que font les Musulmans, 
dans la legende de TApocalypse de Mahomet, ou le Prophete, monte sur la 
Borak, est conduit par Tange Gabriel ; mais je ne reviendrai pas ici sur ces 
similitudes qui sont la preuve d’un emprunt direct du Classicisme a 
TIranisme par des voies qui demeureront toujours obscures, et qui ne sont 
certainement pas les al-Foutouhat al-Makkiyya, comme une critique mal 
avisee a voulu le pretendre. Certaines de ces similitudes entre la legende 
iranienne et celle de TOccident relevent du folk-lore general de TAryanisme ; 
elles evoquent des concepts qui appartiennent a un fonds commun de pre- 
occupations religieuses, plus ancien que Tepoque de la dispersion des tribus 
indo-europeennes, a une tres haute antiquite, laquelle explique comment et 
pourquoi ces concepts se retrouvent tres rarement et dans des domaines 
tellement eloignfe que Ton a peine a y voir autre chose que Teffet d’un pur 
hasard: et j’en donnerai un seul exemple, celui qui se trouve au chapitre 
xvi du livre d’Arda Viraf, oil Srosh et Atar lui montrent le fleuve infernal 
forme des larmes de ceux qui ont pleure leurs parents ou leurs amis, quand ils 
ont quitte ce monde ; il est inutile d’insister sur ce point que ce fleuve n’a 
rien a voir avec ceux que TAlighieri rencontre dans le monde de Tau-dela, 
lesquels sont le souvenir bien net des fleuves de Tenfer dans T Antiquite 
classique ; ce concept repond evidemment a cette idee que Dieu sait ce qu’il 
fait, et que pleurer avec exag6ration ceux qu’il a rappeles a lui est une injure 
h, sa souverainete; il est assez remarquable qu’il se retrouve en ficosse, oil la 
croyance et le sentiment populaires veulent que des manifestations d’une 
douleur excessive ausujetde la perted’une personne que Ton a cherie,troublent 
le repos du defunt et Tinquietent dans sa tombe; mais j’ai deja signale, 
{Patrologia Orientalis, t. xx, p. 13) que les Scossais, les Celtes en general, 
ont apporte avec eux en Occident des concepts et des coutumes qui sont 
nettement originates de TOrient. 
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BRIEF OUTLINE OF INDO-IRANIAN CONTACTS 

T he language and the literature of the early Persians and the ancient 
Indians suggest, through cognate structure, manners, customs, religious 
beliefs, and ritual observances, not only the common origin of the two peoples 
and their culture, but also a long period after their separation, during which 
intercourse continued to be intimate. The geographical position of both 
Persia and the Panjab with reference to each other and to the region of the 
Hindu Kush supports the inference of practically uninterrupted communica- 
tions between the two countries from the earliest times; and the whole 
history of the north-west frontier of India is against the doctrine of an 
isolated Hindustan. 

The Veda contains numerous references to the Iranian borderland and to 
certain tribes in the highlands,^ On the other hand, there are in early Persian 
literature evidences of a knowledge of these same regions and of India. 

During Achaemenian times the borderlands of the Indus belonged to the 
west rather than to the east. The Bias divided, so far as Persia was concerned, 
the known from the unknown, or, perhaps, the explored from the unexplored. 
From the time of Cyrus, Persia appears as the aggressor in making contacts 
with India; and the whole course of the ancient and medieval history of the 
latter shows the recurring movements from the west and north-west. Of 
the Brahmanic civilization to the east there is no evidence that these rulers 
had any knowledge. It was through the meeting of Chandragupta with 
Alexander that intercourse between Persia and India was really established; 
and with the rise of the Maurya Empire these lands enter into intimate 
relations. 

Cyrus the Great (558-530) brought a major portion of eastern Iran, 
especially Bactria, under his sway. Dagiana, Sattagydia, and Gandharitis 
touched the Indian border. Persian tradition holds that Cyrus died of a 
wound inflicted in battle by an Indian. Xenophon says that Cyrus brought 
Indians under his rule and gives an account of an embassy from an Indian 
king to the great Persian. The references are undoubtedly to the high- 
lands of the Indian frontier. Megasthenes declares that, according to the 
Indians, no one before Cyrus, except Dionysus and Hercules, invaded India. 
The Greeks, even if they are not agreed as to Cyrus actually having entered 
India, do not dispute his having campaigned in territories corresponding to 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. At that time the Persians must have possessed 
substantial knowledge of north-west India. 

Darius I (523-486) brought India within the bounds of his Empire. Both 
in the Old Persian block tablets sunk in the wall of the capital at Persepolis 
(between 518 and 515), and in the upper of the two inscriptions chiselled 

^ For a discussion of this whole subject see Cambridge History of Indta^ vol. i, where the 
sources are cited. For other sections of this paper see vols. i and iii of that history, which 
contain ample references to source material ; to The Oxford History of India^ 2nd edition, by 
V. A. Smith; to A History of Persia, by Sykes; and to The Persian Gulf, by Wilson. 
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around the tomb of Darius in the cliff at Naskh-i-Rustam (after 515) mention 
is made of areas within the Panjab as part of his realm. Herodotus states that 
the Indian territories constituted the twentieth division of Darius s empire. 
Smith says: ^Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandharia (Taxila and the north- 
western frontier) must have extended from the Salt Range to the sea, and 
probably included part of the Panjab to the east of the Indus.’ This satrapy, 
‘which was considered to be the richest and most populous province of the 
Persian empire’, paid tribute of at least a million sterling, constituting about 
one-third of the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces. Darius sent 
Skylax to explore the Indus, an undertaking that could not have been carried 
out in a totally unsubdued country. Alexander’s experiences two centuries 
later prove that. Herodotus, as well as the Platform and Tomb inscriptions, 
mentions a number of provinces and people on the Indian border which were 
subject to Darius. 

Later Achaemenians continued to hold dominion in north-west India. 
Herodotus mentions Indian contingencies amongst the troops of Xerxes. 
Darius III summoned Indian troops when he prepared to make his final 
stand against Alexander. 

Early western knowledge of India, which testifies to Persian- Indian inter- 
course, is reflected in Greek literature from the sixth century. By the middle 
of the fifth century Herodotus was able to offer considerable information 
about that distant land. Ctesias, while resident at the Persian court (41 5-397), 
picked up and transmitted information about the Indians. 

Alexander, when he entered upon his eastern campaigns, did not approach 
a new world, but one well known through the mediacy of Persia. So far as 
India was concerned, when Achaemenian dominion gave place to that of 
Alexander, the boundaries on the east were extended but little. At the most 
he did not exceed the limits of substantial geographical knowledge possessed 
by his predecessors. And, for the area of his conquests, he was already in 
possession of exceedingly accurate information. He, no doubt, heard of the 
great kingdom of Magadha far to the east. His brilliant campaigns served 
but to intensify and extend influences from the East and West already of 
considerable proportions. In his descent of the Indus system he but expanded 
the exploit of Skylax, He made use of his retreat to learn more about both 
land and sea routes into India, and he laid out towns and planned wharfage 
with a view to expanding commercial relations between India and other pro- 
vinces of his great empire. Nearchus and Aristoboulos, companions of 
Alexander, brought back to Persia and Greece much information about the 
East. In other respects his invasion of India served to increase Indo-Persian 
interests. His intercourse with the ascetics at Taxila culminated in the 
presence of Kalanos in his company. That famous Indian finally caused 
himself to be committed to the flames in Persia. But the most significant 
single event of his Indian campaign had to do with his meeting with Chandra- 
gupta. Out of this incident grew the long period of intercourse between Greek 
rulers in Persia and the Mauryas. 

The death of Alexander marks the beginning of new aspects of Indo- 
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Iranian relationships. While Seleucus was consolidating his power at Babylon, 
Chandragupta was creating the vast Maurya Empire. In due time Seleucus 
contested Chandragupta’s dominion over old Persian border satrapies. In the 
end an alliance was formed, which left the latter in possession of his western 
provinces and established at the same time friendly and enduring relations 
between the two powers. Of the Seleucid ambassadors at the Mauryan court, 
Megasthenes did most for Indo-Persian relationships. He brought back with 
him the best accounts of India that the Greeks ever had. Furthermore, 
Patrocles, who held command in the eastern provinces of Iran under 
the two early Seleucids, used first-hand sources for his information about 
India. 

In eastern Iran the effect of Alexander’s campaigns was of long duration. 
Both Seleucus and his successors, and the Bactrian and Parthian Empires 
which were finally struck off from their dominions, were in touch with the 
Indian borderlands. Rulers of the Bactrian and Parthian houses long exer- 
cised authority in the Panjab and Sind; and petty states in the north-west 
under the rule of their descendents survived the dissolution of both of the 
upland Empires. Some of these rulers were partly affected by Indian culture. 
Demetrios styled himself ‘King of the Indians’, and Menander came under 
Buddhist influence. Some of the Bactrian coins show distinctively Indian 
characters. From the Parthians come the terms ‘Satrap’ and ‘Great Satrap’ 
once used by rulers in western India. 

Before following further the course of events in the north-west from the 
point of view of the west, it will be well to turn for a space to the east, and to 
consider events from that direction. Chandragupta, taking advantage of the 
death of Alexander, revolted and then established himself on the throne of 
Magadha. His borders reached well into the uplands beyond the Indus. 
After he and Seleucus had come to terms, diplomatic relations were main- 
tained between the two powers. Some of the ambassadors at the Indian court 
became famous for all time. They carried a knowledge of India to the West. 
Solid mutual commercial interests were maintained. Customs were imposed 
and passports required at the frontier. Bindusara continued the relationships 
established by his father. 

The great Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, was something of an inter- 
nationalist. He included the West within his missionary aims. His inscrip- 
tions mention countries as far west as the eastern Mediterranean. The Maurya 
court was affected by Persian customs, and Asoka’s personal cult or ceremonial 
shows some Magian practices. The pillared hall of Patna was modelled after 
the Achaenenian palaces. Asoka’s pillars show Persian influence both in style 
and in finish. Even before the time of Asoka, coinage in the Panjab shows 
Greek forms and terra-cottas bear the impress of the West. And in the cen- 
turies just preceding the Christian era there is evidence of borrowing from 
the composite art and architecture of Greek, Scythian, Persian, and Meso- 
potamian cultures. The gateways of Sanci show Persian elements, and 
the artificial caves of the third century are but the expansion of Persian 
ideals. 
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Bactria and Parthai gave place in India to the Scythians by way of Siestan 
and Sind. The rulers bore the Persian title ‘Great King of Kings’. Persian 
influence of the period may be seen, for example, in the architecture at 
Mathura, one of the Scythian capitals. The Scythians were superseded in the 
north-west by the Kushanas, the seat of whose power in India was not always 
the centre of interest for the early rulers of this tribe. For their campaigns 
reached into central Asia. Kanishka followed the practice of his Parthian 
predecessors in adopting a loose form of Zoroastrianism which freely admitted 
the deities of other creeds. The Scythian and the Kushana served as media 
for the interchange of Persian and Indian interests and influences. 

While in India the Parthian was followed by the Scythian and the Kushana, 
in Persia he gave place to the Sassanian dynasty. This was the golden age in 
Iran, when Zoroastrianism was revived and the royal splendour shed its light 
over that great land. The founder of a new faith, Mani, is supposed to have 
found refuge for a time in India. Shahpur the Great and Bahram Gur were 
engaged with the Huns on their eastern border, and the latter is reported to 
have received certain territories on the lower Indus. The Huns were a pro- 
blem both to the Sassanians and to the Guptas. Tradition has it that Bahram 
Gur introduced Gypsies from India into Persia. In the sixth century Noshir- 
wan recovered Balk from the Huns, and Nestorian Christians carried their 
missionary activities into India. Indian fables were brought into Persian 
literature and chess was introduced from India. 

Noteworthy of the Gupta era was the extensive intellectual activity carried 
on in India by the great emperors of the Dynasty, due to lively and constant 
exchange of ideas with foreign lands both east and west. The Ajunta frescoes, 
for example, record intercourse between India and Persia. Greek influence is 
seen in sculpture of the period. Trade routes were open through Persia from 
India to the Mediterranean. 

It may be concluded with Smith that ‘there can be no doubt that ancient 
India was largely indebted to Iranian ideas and practices’. On the other hand, 
the wealth of India, the land of mystery, must have yielded, over many 
centuries, vast treasures to the aggressive powers of the west, and her cultural 
influences on the Plateau and Western Asia must have been not inconsiderable. 
Intercourse over the great highways must have been practically continuous 
from remote antiquity. History reveals but a segment of an extensive and 
almost uninterrupted interchange of commodities and ideas. 

The seventh century (a.d.) saw the rise of Islam in western Asia. Although 
the Arabs reached Sind early, their influence in that land was slight. But the 
Muslim power quickly overran Persia and thence extended itself eastward. 
In Persia the religion of the Crescent met Zoroastrianism. Followers of the 
ancient Prophet paid the poll-tax and retained their religion. But the con- 
querors held the Persians in contempt and life was hard ; and early in the 
eighth centu^ a company of Zoroastrians migrated to the west coast of India. 
In time Persian cultural influences asserted themselves over Muslim rulers in 
Iran. Then the rich qualities of Persian civilization travelled with the Muslims 
into India. In the tenth century Mahmud of Ghazni embellished his capital 
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with wealth and monuments from India, and with poets and literature and 
art from Persia. Sir John Marshall says: 

‘At that time Persia occupied an all-important place in the world of 
Islamic art. Her genius was of the mimetic rather than of the creative 
order, but she possessed a magic gift for absorbing the artistic creations of 
other countries and refining them to her own standard of perfection. 
Situated as she was in the heart of the Middle East, she became the crucible 
in which the arts of Turkistan and China on the one side, and of Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and the Byzantine Empire on the other, were fused together 
and transmuted into new forms and from which they issued afresh with the 
indelible stamp of Persian beauty upon them. And the channel by which 
this stream of art flowed southward into India was Ghazni. Ghazni, how- 
ever, was more than a mere medium for the dissemination of Islamic art. 
All the culture and magnificence which in the ninth and tenth centuries had 
belonged to the Samanid dynasty of North-Eastern Persia, had passed, as 
if by the natural right of inheritance, to the Ghaznavids, and under Mahmud 
the Great and his immediate successors, Ghazni became famous among all 
the cities of the Caliphate for the splendour of its architecture. . . 

Early in the thirteenth century Genghis Khan entered Persia and pursued 
Jalalud-Din to the lower Indus, reaching Multan. Tamerlane included both 
India and Persia within the range of his power. He sacked Delhi. These men 
of central Asia were not unaware of the intimate relations that joined India 
with Persia. Not only was there this constant movement into India from 
beyond the passes, there was also an India outlook towards Persia. Taglakh 
Shah, early in the fourteenth century, attempted the conquest of Khurasan. 
Muslim dynasties in India were greatly influenced by Persia. The Janpur 
kings (1399-1476) were all patrons of Persian and Arabic literature. The great 
Moghuls were not simply India-minded. The most illustrious of Timur’s 
descendents, Babar, founder of the Moghul Empire, was interested in 
dominions beyond the Indus as well. He lies buried in Kabul. His son 
Hamayun was a fugitive in Persia and it was from that coimtry that he returned 
to re-establish himself upon the throne of Delhi. Babar was a cultured gentle- 
man, interested in Persian literature. Lane-Pool says that this man was an 
accomplished Persian poet and continues : ‘To the daring and the restlessness 
of the nomad Tartar he joined the culture and urbanity of the Persian.’ Of 
Persian historians of the Moghul period at least one lived at Babar’s court 
in India. Poets like Sadi were celebrated in India. Persian became and con- 
tinued to be the language of the Moghul court. Babar formed an alliance with 
Shah Ishmail of the Safavi dynasty. At the same time the strife between 
India and Persia for possession of frontier strongholds was intermittent. 
But Kandahar was finally lost by Shahjehan to Shah Abbas. Of the Islamic 
influences reaching India through Persia, two are worthy of note; the exten- 
sion of the Shia faith and the influences of the Sufis. Akbar was interested 
in Persian mysticism. Sufism was not uninfluenced by Indian thought. Art 
and architecture of the early period in India has been called Indo- Islamic. 
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Muslims brought their ideas arid canons with them into India, but they came 
into contact with Indian craftsmen and in the end a blend was effected, in 
which the Indian was not lost, but in which he seems to have gained the 
mastery. The influence of Persia on Indian architecture has been constant. 

Of late conquerors of note we find Nadir Shah, who won dominion in 
Persia and then turned his attention towards India. He was ignorant neither 
of her wealth nor of the weakness of the empire of the Moghuls of his day. 
He took and finally sacked Delhi and carried away with him loot valued at 
50,000,000 pounds, and the famous Peacock Throne. He re-established the 
western bounds of the old Persian empire. 

With the sixteenth century Persia enters a new sphere of interests and takes 
a new position both in commerce and politics. And from the days of Shah 
Abbas there has been struggle between Europeans for balance of power and 
control of trade. British influence seems to be paramount to-day. The base 
for negotiations and for campaigns from the beginning of the modern period 
has been India. 

Thus far attention has been confined to Indo- Iranian contacts by land. 
There has been, however, from ancient times, contact with India by sea, from 
the Persian Gulf. Here trade has flowed continually. Persia has been 
interested in this commerce. Cities on the Gulf have been the centres of 
exchange where goods from India and the East have been trans-shipped for 
destinations in Egypt and the Levant either by way of the Red Sea or of 
Mesopotamia. 

A great deal of this commerce was with the west and the south of India, 
but some of it belonged to the Indus valley. Interest in trade with the north- 
west may explain in part Darius’s motives in sending Skylax on his voyage 
of exploration; it certainly was in the mind of Alexander in the expedition of 
Nearchus. Around the Christian Era there was undoubtedly trade between 
the upper Indus and the West by way of the river and the sea. In later times 
Noshirwan possessed on the Persian Gulf an important mart for commerce 
with India. Still later, when the Parsis migrated to India, they travelled via 
Ormuzd. In the struggle between the European powers for the trade of the 
east, India was the base of operations against the cities of the Persian Gulf. 
To-day British activities in Persia are directed by the Government of India. 

GEORGE W. BRIGGS 
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THREE NOTES ON AVESTA 


I 

I N the famous confession of faith of the Mazdayasnians two words occur, 
of which, as it seems, the precise grammatical value has, up to now, not been 
clear. Yasna xii. 8 runs: mazdayasno zarapzistris fravarane astutascd fravard^ 
tascd dstuye humatdm mandy &c., and cp. Vend. hi. Ap\yezi anhat dstuto vd 
aiwisravand vd daenqm mdzdayasnlm. The meaning of the words is clear, but 
how are the participles in ta- to be explained ? They cannot have a passive 
meaning, and the remark of Bartholomae in his Altiranisches Worterbuchy 
column 1 594, that they are used ‘absol.', which means ‘as absolutives’, is rather 
incomprehensible. Now, it is a well-known fact, that of verba deponentia the 
participle in -tas {-tus in Latin) has active meaning, cp. Skt. visrabdha 
{visrambhate) ‘confident*, anvdrabdha {anvdmbhate) ‘having taken hold of an- 
other who stands before him*, Latin oblituSy profectuSy amplexuSy &c. The 
participles dstuta zxA fravardta belong equally to deponentia media: dstuye 
(dstuve) and fravarane. So the words mean simply: ‘I confess myself as 
a Mazdayasnian and an adherent of Zarathustra, swearing upon this religion 
and confessing myself to it. I swear upon good thought*, &c. 


II 

There is a puzzle in the following passage of Yasna ix. 8 : yqm drujdmfraca 
kdrentat amd mainymy because ever3rwhere else the compound is frakdr^ntaiti\ 
only once more we findfracay in Vend. vii. I2 : mazdayasna aeta vastrafraca 
Mrmtdn nica kanaydUy but it is clear that here at least is frd cUy just as 
nica is nl ca. So here there is no word/r^xca, which Bartholomae and Reichelt 
explain as an instrumental oifrqs. How, then, is fraca in Yasna ix. 8 to be 
explained? The syllable ca cannot be missed, as eight syllables are wanted. 
There might be two possibilities : firstly we might surmise that the original 
reading was a pluperfect : fra-cahrdtaty which could easily be changed into 
karantaty because this form was more current. But it might also be possible to 
say thzt fraca occurs here instead of simple /ra, by influence of such passages 
as the one cited from the Vendidad. 


Ill 

The epithet in upastd, hairy di of the jahtkd (the courtezan) in the passage 
Yasna, ix. 32 : paiti jahikdydi ydtumaitydi maodanaJzairydi upaHd.hairydi 
. . . kdhrpdm . . . haoma zairCy vadarajaidiy has found no explanation whatever. 
As four MSS., however, read not but perhaps the original reading 
was upastdiairydi. Now, as b and v are often interchanged, upastd,ham 
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might be equal to upastavairl, fem. to upastavan (cp. Skt. rtdvari to rtdvan, 
Av. asdvairl to asavan, and vispataurvan); in Skt. the word upasthdvan 
occurs several times in Baudh. ^rs. (see the Index of words) . If this conjecture 
is well founded, the meaning is: ‘she who nears herself (to men)’. 


University of Utrecht. 
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ANCIENT CONCEPTIONS OF KINGSHIP 


R ecent discoveries in Egypt and Mesopotamia have added so much to 
‘-our knowledge of ancient kings that it is permissible to re-examine the 
early conception of kingship. We are being taken back to a more and more 
remote past, and the interesting fact is emerging that in stories and traditions 
about the heroes of old which used to be regarded as pure myths and legends 
there is at least an historical kernel. Another arresting revelation is that in 
some cases kingship, so far from being regarded as a gradual development, is 
placed at the very beginning of civilization. For some peoples it seems to 
have been impossible to conceive of a time when there were no kings. 

It is proposed here to consider in particular the conceptions of kingship 
current in ancient times among the Egyptians, Sumerians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Iranians, and Hebrews. The reason for beginning with the Egyptians 
is not that they necessarily represent the most ancient civilization, but that 
they have on the whole left us more records of their beliefs and practices. 
The question of priority of civilization is still a matter of controversy, and 
can hardly be settled until more archaeological discoveries have been made. 

It has been pointed out that at all periods of Eg 3 rptian history and through- 
out all the cosmogenic religions of Egypt, it has been the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the king that in a literal sense he is either an incarnation of the god 
who made the world, or his son. He is never a mere representative or inter- 
preter or vicar of the Supreme God ; but is either the god himself manifest 
on earth in a human body or the god’s own son.^ The king is styled ‘well- 
beloved son’ of the gods, and the goddesses make him their true child by 
giving him milk from their breasts in token of adoption.^ One of the most 
characteristic epithets applied to him is that of ‘Good God’. The Pharaoh 
was thus ‘the living image and continuation of that “Good Being”, called 
Osiris, who was the first god reigning on the earth in human form’.3 He 
was known also as ‘the great god’ and ‘the Horus’.^ 

Consecrated by various magico-religious ceremonies, it seems to have been 
felt that the king from time to time needed to be re-consecrated. This seems 
to have been the purpose of the Sed-festival, described by J. H. Breasted as 
probably the oldest religious festival of which any trace has been preserved 
in Egypt.5 Though the festival is in honour of, and under the patronage of, 
the god Amon, it is the king himself who is worshipped. Indeed, whoever 
the god is in whose honour the king celebrates a festival, the apotheosis of 
himself is always one of the chief objects of a Pharaoh. This is well shown in 
the sculptures and inscriptions of the Festival-Hall of Osorkon II. The 
sculptures represent the king as enclosed in a sanctuary, worshipped by 

^ G. Foucart in Hastings’s ERE. vii, 1914, p. 71a. Cf. J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt, 
1919, p. 74. ^ Foucart, l.c., p. 712 b. ^ Foucart, Lc., p. 713 a and 6. 

^ Cf. the remarkable description of King Merenptah in the Anastasi Papyrus as given by 
Alfred Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 1897, pp. 175 f. 

® Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 191a, p. 39. 
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himself, receiving the homage of a god, and holding in his hands the emblems 
of Osiris. He is identified also with Homs in a sentence spoken by a priest : 
‘Horus rises and rests on his Southern throne, then happens the joining of 
the sky to the earth, four times’. Since the identification of the king on his 
throne with Homs is one of the ways by which the endowment with royal 
power, or the coronation, is expressed, there is reason to believe that Osorkon 
in celebrating the Sed-festival celebrates also the anniversary of his coming 
to the throne, that is to say, of his coronation.^ The festival, which was con- 
nected with the calendar, and apparently with a period of thirty years, seems 
to indicate that the king took possession anew of the whole land. 

In the Egyptian ‘Romance of Sinuhe’, which relates the adventures of a 
man vs^ho fled from Egypt to Palestine in 1970 b.c., Sinuhe describes himself 
as singing the praises of the divine king, the Pharaoh, ‘the god who has none 
like him, before whom no other existed’. The same idea of the king is found 
in the Amarna Letters.^- But the Pharaoh is not only a god. He is also a 
priest, and indeed, as Adolf Erman says, the priest of all the gods. ‘Whenever 
we enter an Egyptian temple, we see the king represented offering his sacrifice 
to the gods .’3 

Of the many things which represented the insignia of kingship in Egypt 
three in particular may be noted here: the crook, the horn, and the arm or 
hand. King Pepi, for example, is represented with the flail and the crook. 
The shepherd’s crook denoted especially the kingship of Osiris, and the sign 
for it, heky was used also as the ideogram of the word hek ‘to rule’.^ The god 
Ra sometimes has the disk with ram’s horns, and Osiris sometimes has a 
crown with horns .5 A more remarkable sign is that which has been identified 
by W, M. Flinders Petrie as the arms of Osiris. A sign consisting of the arms 
and shoulders of a man is represented frequently behind kings. Sometimes 
it has the ankh, or sign of life, hanging from each arm, sometimes two ankhs 
on each arm. This indicates that it is a potent agent, a possessor or giver of 
life. The sign is found in one of the pylon scenes in the Palace of Apries 

* Edouard Naville, The Festival-Hall of Osorkon II, Tenth Memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 1892, pp. 10 h, 13, 18 a, 23 a, 

* Cambridge Ancient History, 1, 1929, p. 229. 

3 Life in Ancient Egypt, 1894, p. 67. ^ Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 293. 

5 J. A. MacCulloch, in Hastings’s ERE, vi, 1913, p. 792 a. The horn may be said to be 
a special mark of divmity. McCulloch notes that the Egyptian Hathor is represented with 
a cow’s head and horns, or merely with horns. Isis is usually represented as having a pair of 
horns with the solar or lunar disk between. Nephthys has the horns and disk. Illustrations of 
these and other deities with horns will be found m Wiedermann’s Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 1897, pp. 15, 119, 130, 143, 169. In Babylonia the higher gods often have a head- 
dress with a double pair of horns or a crown of horns (Bruno Meissner, Babylonien tmd 
Assyrien, i, 1920, p. 327, cf. p. 272). The goddess Nintu has a horn on her head. In an 
Assyrian inscription the god Sin is described as *light-bearer(?) of heaven and earth, bearer of 
the lofty horns, who is clothed in splendour’ (D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia, 1. 1926, p. 295). The king Narlim-Sin is also represented with horns (Meissnei, 
op. cit., i, si). In Buddhist mythology Yama, who is related to the Avestan Yima, has horns. 
The primary significance of horns has been explained to be that of protectors and givers of life. 
See M. A. Canney, Givers of Life, 1923, p. 50; Newness of Life, Calcutta, 1928, pp. 72, 81 f. 
Cp* F. T. Elworthy, Horns of Honour, 1900, pp. 1—80. When Jesus was mocked by the 
Roman soldiers a crown of thorns was placed on his head. Was the idea : a crown of thorns 
instead of a crown of horns ? See further below, p. 66. 
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(Memphis II), where, however, it has a cylinder seal hanging from one arm, 
a mark not of divinity but of royalty. It would seem to belong to a nome. 
Representing a human chest and arms, possessing authority and life, the 
object would seem to belong to a deified king and to be in fact the relic of the 
king Osiris preserved in the Metelite nome. At first the arms were perhaps 
the actual dried arms of Osiris which had been carefully preserved. ‘In 
historic ages they were probably a cartonnage model of a chest and arms 
which were carried to the investiture, and laid on the shoulders of the new 
ruler to confer the virtues of the royal office.’^ 

We find virtually the same conception of kingship among the Sumerians. 
The Sumerians were unable to picture a time when the kingship did not exist 
among them, and they thought of their early kings as gods. They preserve a 
tradition according to which several kings ruled before the Flood and a long 
succession of kings after it. One of the king-lists says : ‘The Flood came. 
After the Flood came, kingship was sent down from on high.’^ This suggests 
that after an interruption known as the Flood, the kingship was re-established 
by strangers, for strangers seem to have been thought of in ancient times as 
s%-folk.3 In any case, it is interesting to find in the list of kings names 
corresponding to some which were known already as those of divine heroes 
in m 3 rths and legends. The antediluvian Dumuzi, ‘the shepherd^ is Tammuz 
or Adonis, commonly regarded as a vegetation-god, and he figures also in the 
dynasty of Erech, where he is described as ‘the fisherman’. Gilgamesh of 
Erech is the hero of the great legend which includes the story of the Flood. 
Lugalbanda ‘the shepherd’ is described as a god. Mes-ki-ag-ga-se-ir is a son 
of the Sun-god, Etana, ‘the shepherd’, is a divine hero who flew to heaven 
on the back of an eagle.^ The hero of a Sumerian version of the Deluge- 
story, Ziusudu, is described as ‘the king . . . priest of the god’. This, as 
L. W. King has said, accords with the tradition that before the Deluge the 
land was governed by a succession of supreme rulers, just as it was after the 
Deluge, and that the hero of the Deluge-story was the last of the antediluvian 
kings.5 In the same document the foundation of the ‘kingdom’ in Babylonia 
is represented as an essential part of Creation.^ Thus the king is viewed in 

^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Palace of Apries {Memphis II), 1909. Petrie notes that 
Alexandria, with its great seat of Osiris- Serapis worship in the Serapeum, was in the Metelite 
nome ; that each Christian patriarch there was consecrated by laying on him the dried hand of 
the first patriarch or bishop ; and that the custom, with the title of patriarch, seems to have 
been taken over with the older worship of the Serapeum. 

^ Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria, 1928, p. 122 ; C Leonard Woolley, The Sumerians, 
1928, p. 21. 

^ See M A. Canney, ‘Sky-folk in the Old Testament’, Journal of the Manchester Egyptian 
and Oriental Society, 1923, p. 53. 

^ Woolley, op. cit., p. 30. S. Langdon in a list of kings includes Etana, Tammuz, and 
Gilgamesh, adding in a note that their names are semi-historical. See ‘The Early Chronology 
of Sumer and Egypt’ in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vii, 1921, p, 15 1. A. T. Clay 
mentions that in an omen text Etana is called king. Adapa seems to have been a ruler. Zu of 
the so-called ‘Legend of the Zu bird’ seems to have been not a bird, but a king. Marad, 
‘a shepherd,’ of the mythology appears later as Lugal-Marad, ‘King Marad’. See A T. Clay, 
The Origin of Biblical Traditions, 1923, p. 25 f.; A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, 1922, 
pp, 3 3 f. , 40, 42. ® Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition, 1 9 1 8 , p. 67. 

^ L. W. King, op. cit., p. 31 ; cf. p. 58. 
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the light of a special creation. He was either a god to start with, or, if he was 
not actually born a god, he was soon deified. The Sumerian king Dungi, the 
second king of the dynasty of Ur {c. the 25th cent. B.c.), had a long and 
prosperous reign. He was worshipped even in his life-time. ‘Temples were 
built to the god Dungi, or chapels provided for him in the great city- 
temples.’^ The son of Dungi, Bur-Sin, received divine honours from the 
date of his accession (2398 B.c.). In an inscription it is stated that he placed a 
statue of himself in a chapel at Ur.^ The deification of kings is in fact, 
according to S. H. Langdon, one of the most important aspects of Sumerian 
religion, and harmonized with the belief in the priesthood of kings. ^ 

The insignia of kingship among the Sumerians seem to have included in 
particular a turban or a horned mitre. The horned mitre, however, would 
seem to have been more often the mark of a deity.^ On inscription seals the 
deity who wears the horned mitre seems to be either the Moon or the Sun. 
This is interesting as we have already found the horn and the sun associated 
in Egypt.5 

According to a tradition preserved in a Babylonian document, the god Anu 
made the heavens. Then Enki created Apsu or the Deep, his own dwelling- 
place. After this he created of clay the Brick-god, and reeds and forests for 
building material. From the same clay he proceeded to form other deities 
and materials, including the Carpenter-god, the Smith-god, and a deity 
described as ‘the High priest of the great gods’. Next he created the King, 
for the equipment, according to L. W. King, of a particular temple, ‘and 
finally men, that they might practise the cult in the temple so elaborately 
prepared’.^ 

An interesting side-light on the investiture of a Babylonian king is provided 
by the ritual of the New Year Festival. The festival took place at Babylon, 
and one of the items in the proceedings consisted of the ceremonial deposition 
and re-investment of the king. 

‘The king came to the door of Marduk’s shrine and was met by the priest, 
who took from him the regalia consisting of sceptre, ring, toothed sickle, 
and crown, and laid them before Marduk. He then struck the king on the 
cheek and pushed him into the shrine, and taking hold of his ears made 
him kneel before the god. The king then made confession and received 
absolution from the priest. He was then re-invested with the regalia and 
was again smitten on the cheek by the priest. If the blow produced tears 
the omen was favourable, if not Marduk was angry with the land and 
disaster would follow.’^ 


Sidney Smith thinks that the essential part of this ceremony is in the stroke 
from the hand of the priest as the representative of the god. He notes that 
* Cambridge Ancient History, i, 1933, p. 456 f. 

^ Ibid, p. 457 f. 3 Ibid., p. 413. 

‘A Sumerian Administration Tablet of the Third Ur-Dynasty’, Journ, of the 
Manch. Eg. and Or. Soc., xiv, 1939, p. 64. j j 

® See above, p. 64. 6 Qp p £ 

’ S. H. Hooke, ‘The Babylonian New Year Festival’, >Mm. of the Manch. Eg. and Or.Soc 
»U, 1927, p. 32. 
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the formulas used by early kings of Semitic speech in Babylonia show that 
this practice was derived from very early custom. ‘Kings of the second half 
of the third millennium continually referred to themselves as “touched by 
the hand” of a god, meaning thereby that they had been appointed by the 
favour of their city-god, had duly passed through the ceremony described in 
the late ritual.’^ It seems a rather violent example of the laying-on of hands, 
but it certainly seems to provide a parallel. We seem in fact to have here 
something equivalent to consecration by the arm of Osiris. ^ 

The Assyrian kings speak of themselves as favourites of the great gods and 
worshippers of the great gods. They do not apply the term god to them- 
selves, but they describe themselves in such ways as to imply the claim to be 
superhuman. They frequently describe themselves as priests. Adad-nirari I 
describes himself as ‘the viceroy of the gods’ and ‘the exalted priest of Bel’. 
His great grandfather Assur-uballit is described as ‘the mighty king, whose 
priesthood in the temples was glorious ’. 3 The priesthood of Assur-resh-ishi 
is said to have been blessed by the gods of heaven and earth.^ Tiglath-pileser I 
speaks of himself as ‘the exalted priest’.^ Assur-nasir-pal is described as ‘the 
priest of Assur’. He speaks of ‘Ninib and Nergal, who love my priesthood’, 
of ‘the lady Ishtar, who loveth my priesthood’, and calls himself ‘the exalted 
priest’.^ 

This association of kingship and priesthood explains the close connexion 
between temple and palace. Morris Jastrow notes that in Babylonian and 
Assyrian sanctuaries temple and palace adjoined one another. ‘The temple is 
the palace of the deity, and the royal palace is the temple of the god’s repre- 
sentative on earth.’ In Babylonian the word Skallu (Sumerian e-gal ‘great 
house’) designates more specifically the palace; but in Hebrew the corre- 
sponding word Mkhal denotes either palace or temple, and it is sometimes 
difficult to know which.^ 

Among the titles claimed by Assyrian kings are King of the Universe, 
Shepherd of all peoples, and the Sun of all peoples. Shalmaneser I {c, 
1280 B.c.) is Shepherd of all peoples. Shepherd duly appointed.^ Tukulti- 
urta I {c, 1250 B.c.) is King of the Universe, the Sun of all peoples. Lord of 
Lords, True Shepherd.^ Tiglath-pileser I (r. 1100 b.c.) is King of the 
Universe, Lord of Lords, King of Kings, the Exalted Priest on whom a 
shining sceptre was bestowed through the command of Shamash, the Shep- 
herd of Assyria.i^ Adad-nirari II (911-891 b.c.) is Mighty King, the Sun of 
all peoples. I ^ Assur-nasir-pal is King of the Universe, King of the whole of 
the four quarters (of the world), the Lord of Lords, the King of Kings, the 
King of Glory, the King of Hosts, the Sun of all peoples, the Wonderful 

^ The Early History of Assyria, p. 121. ^ See above, p. 64. 

3 E. A. Wallis Budge and L. W. King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, i, 1902, p. 5. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 18, 24, 25. s Op. cit., p. 32; cf. pp. 31, and 103, 11. 34 and 36. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 158, 205, 266 f., 182. 

^ Aspects of Religious Beliefs and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 1911, p. 268 f. 

® D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, 1, 1926, p. 38. 

^ Op. cit., pp. so, 54, 56, 62, 63, 65. Op. cit., pp. 73> 88. 

Op. cit , p. 109. 
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Shepherd who fears not opposition, the Wonderful Shepherd who fears not 
the battle, the Wonderful Shepherd, ruler of all peoples.^ Shalmaneser III 
(858—824 B.c.) is King of all peoples. Sun of all peoples, Ruler of all lands, 
King of the Universe.^ Shamshi-adad V (823-810 b.c.) is King of the 
Universe, Guardian (Shepherd) of Sanctuaries, Sceptre-bearer of Sacred 
Places.3 Adad-nirari III (805-782 B.c.) is King of the Universe, whose rule 
{lit, shepherding) he (Assur) made beneficial {lit. good) as the food {lit, plant) 
of life for the people of Assyria.^ Tiglath-pileser III ( 745 - 72 ? B.c.) is King 
of the Universe, King of the four regions (of the world). ^ Shalmaneser V is 
King of the Universe, Most precious scion of Assyria, Seed of Royalty,^ 
Sargon (724-705 B.c.) is King of the Universe, King of the four regions (of 
the world). Rightful Ruler {lit. Shepherd), Ruler {lit. Shepherd) of Assyria.^ 
Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.) is King of the Universe, the Wise Ruler {lit. 
Shepherd), Guardian of the right. Prayerful Shepherd (Ruler), Shepherd of 
peoples, the Almighty.^ Esarhaddon (680—669 B.c.) is King of the Universe, 
Rightful Ruler {lit. Shepherd),^ Assurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) is King of the 
Universe, King of Kings. Assur-etil-ilani (626-621 B.c.), who has left only 
a few historical inscriptions, is King of the Universe. ^ ^ Sin-shar-ishkun (620- 
612 B.c.) is King of the Universe. ^2 Kingship is said to be like ‘the plant of life \ 
Esarhaddon says : ‘My kingship, may it bring bodily comfort {lit. comfort the 
flesh) to the people, like the plant of life.’^3 

In both ancient and modern Iran the deference due to kings has been 
strongly emphasized. Indeed, it has been claimed that nowhere has royal 
power ever been more exalted or more absolute. This appreciation of king- 
ship may well be taken as one of the examples of Assyrian influence upon 
Persia. Spiegel has shown that such an influence is discernible not only in 
the sculptures and inscriptions of the Achaemenians, but also in many 
Persian myths, legends, and doctrines. ‘The great King, the King of Kings, 
the King in Persia, the King of the Provinces’, it has been well said, was heir 
in far more than mere style and title to the king with whose might Rabshakeh 
threatened Hezekiah, ‘the great King, the King of Assyria’. 

^ D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia^ i, 1926, pp. 139, 140, 158, 
169, 171, 173, 177, 184, i88, 190, 193 f. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 201, 212, 227. 3 Op. cit , p. 254. ^ Op. cit., p. 262; cf. p 263 

® Op. cit., p. 280 ; cf. p 282. He is said to be ‘attentive to the beck (lit. lifting of the eyes) of 
Enhr. Elsewhere we read of ‘the most precious nod of Shamash' (Sargon : Luckenbill, ii. 93) 
The nod of the god is referred to also m Egyptian texts. See A, Moret, ‘Les Statues d’figypte : 
Images Vivantes*, in Annales du Miisee Guimet, xli, 1916, p. 57. The expression reappears 
in Syriac writings, reference being made to the beck or nod of the Christian God. See ‘The 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai’ in Teocts and StndieSy viii, 1916, pp. 5, 13, 36, 46, 49, 50, 68, 71 ; 
W. Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, li, ET., 1871, pp. 14, 24 
^ Op. cit., p. 297. 

’ Op. cit , ii, 1927, pp. 29> 39, 45, 48, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 67, 68, 71, 73, 80, loi, 113. 
Op. cit., ii. 115, 128, 140, 147, 149, 150, 153, 173, 178, 179, 183, 188, 189, 191, 194 f, 
^96. ® Op. cit., ii. 203, 21 1, 224, 242, 244, 255, 271, 277, 278, 280, 282, 284, 286. 

Op. cit., ii. 323, 356, 369, 370, 372, 374, 375, 39i f- “ Luckenbill, ii. 408. 

Op. cit., ii. 413. ^ 13 

L. C. Casartelli in Hastings’s ERE. vii, 1914, p. 721. 

Fr. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, 1873, i. 446—85. 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1902, p. 66; cf p. 36. 
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Here again the traditions speak of ancient heroes who, if largely mythical, 
may prove to be semi-historical. The progenitor of the ancient Iranians is 
said to have been Gaya Maretan. He was succeeded by the first king, Haosh- 
yanga, in whose reign metals are said to have been discovered and worked 
for the first time. Takhma Urupa followed, and in his reign is placed the 
introduction of clothing, hunting, domesticated animals, and the art of 
wanting. He was succeeded by Yima Khshaeta, who in the Avesta 
corresponds to Noah as well as to Adam. He is the hero of the ‘Great 
Winter’, which has been compared with the Biblical Flood. He was 
overthrown by a usurper, Zohak, who was succeeded by the famous hero 
Thraetona, known later as Faridun. Thraetona is spoken of as ‘king of 
the earth’. ^ At the end of a later dynasty, that of the Kianians, reigned 
Gashtasp, the Avestan Visht^pa, in whose time the prophet Zarathushtra 
appeared. 

Yma in the Avesta is described as ‘the fair Yima of goodly flocks’. The 
Iranian king was thought of as a shepherd, and a new king received the name 
hvaiiihwa^ ‘provided with a good flock’ Kai-Khosrav is said to have been 
reared among shepherds, and we are told that Cyrus was a shepherd-boy.3 
According to the Shahn^a Yima was a great king who reigned for 700 years, 
and ruled not only over men, but also over demons, birds, and fairies. Like 
Solomon in the Muhammadan legend, he is said to have been able to transport 
himself wherever he wished. The great national festival of the Nawruz, or 
New Year’s Day, held at the vernal equinox, when the sun enters the sign of 
Aries, is said to have been his creation. Firdausi makes also the definite state- 
ment that he claimed to be a god, and says that this was the cause of his 
downfall.4- The Avesta however says that his failure consisted in yielding to 
lies, and that his punishment was the loss of the Kingly Glory or Majesty, 
an endowment which was the special mark of kings. s The claim to be a god 
was too common a claim to be regarded as a sin. 

L. C. Casartelli says there is no certain trace of king-worship or of divine 
genealogies in any of the ancient dynasties, whether historical or legendary.^ 
But there are various indications that the kings claimed or were credited with 
divinity. Eugen Wilhelm says there can be no doubt that the Achaemenians 
and the Sasanians made such a claim. Aeschylus does not hesitate to use the 
term Oeos of Persian kings.7 The divine king stands in close personal relation- 
ship with Ahura Mazda, and needs no priestly mediator. If the Avesta repre- 
sents that the king is not the first in the state, but the second, being subordinate 
to the high-priest, this is because the ideal of the Avesta is a hierarchy, 
with Zarathushtra or his representative at its head.^ The Dinkart makes a 

^ L. C. Casartelli, l.c. ; cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastnan Civilization^ 1922, pp. 3, 8 f. 

^ Fi. Spiegel, op. cit., iii. 597. ^ Spiegel, ibid., p. 599. 

^ E. G. Browne, op. cit., p. 114. 

^ J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ 1913, p. 149. On the Kingly Glory or Majesty, see 
further, below, p. 70 f. ^ L.c., p. 721. 

’ 'Konigthum und Pnesterthum im alten Ertn’, ZDMG, xl, 18S6, p. 108. For Aeschylus 
the references SLieiPers,, v. 80, 150, 157, 633, 643, 644, 655, 658, 71 1, 856. 

® Eugen Wilhelm, l.c., pp. 105, 106. 
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distinction between the two powers . It says that the ‘spiritual medicine’ which 
depends upon the Mazdean religion is ‘rendered more excellent by the rule 
of the Master of the Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director of the 
worlds, the Zarathushtrotema’ (a title for the successors of Zarathushtra).^ 
If the kings in their inscriptions do not as a rule call themselves gods, never- 
theless they give themselves titles which imply a more than human dominion 
over the whole earth. In the Behistun inscription Darius describes himself 
thus: ‘I am Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of Persia, the 
king of the provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the 
Achaemenian’.^ Xerxes says of himself: ‘I am Xerxes, the great king, the 
king of kings, king of the lands which consist of many tribes, king of this 
great earth, and from afar. Son of King Darius, the Achaemenian’. The two 
Artaxerxes call themselves: ‘Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, 
king of lands, king of this earth’.^ The title ‘Great King’, it has been sug- 
gested, is an unmistakable parallel to Ahura Mazda’s title ‘Great God’.^ 
Ardashir Babegan in his inscriptions and on his coins actually calls himself a 
god. The fanatic Yezdegerd II claimed to be in personal touch with heaven. 
Shapur called himself ‘companion of the stars’ and ‘brother of the sun and 
the moon*. Khusru Parviz, than whom, according to P. M. Sykes, no monarch 
looms larger in Persian literature and art, claimed to be ‘the immortal man 
among gods’ and ‘the most illustrious god among men’. 5 If we ask who the 
god was from whom the Persian kings claimed descent, we can hardly doubt 
that it was Mithra.^ 

The Avesta ascribes to the king an endowment called qareno, which Spiegel 
would translate ‘Majesty’. This seems to have been conceived as a ray of light 
which played round the head or shoulders, a kind of halo. It belonged to 
gods, but also on earth to kings, and to priests who are themselves of royal 
lineage.7 When the king loses this Majesty, it is time for him to be deposed.^ 
The same idea is found in the Shahnama. The qareno is ascribed also to the 
sun and moon .9 It is a term which would seem to be identical with the Arabic 
karn, the Hebrew keren, and the Aramaic karna, which mean primarily ‘horn’. 
The idea of a horn denoting power we have found already among the Egyp- 
tians and Sumerians.^® When the horn came to be associated with the sun or 

^ L. C. Casartelli, l.c., p 722 b. 

* L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great on the 
Rock of Behistdn in Persia, 1907, pp. i and 2. 

^ Eugen Wilhelm, l.c., p. 104. ^ Fr Spiegel, op cit., hi, 1878, p 608 

® M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastnan Civilization, 1922, p, 307; P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, 

1915, i. 527. 

So Spiegel, Ic, p. 601. For Mithra, see Clement Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian 
Civilization, 1927 

’ Clanent Huart notes that the kings of Persia declared themselves of divine race ; and 
that when they invested the memory of their kings with imperishable glory, they imagined 
this glory in material form, believing that the kings were surrounded by the aureole which 
pamters rightly call a ‘glory* (op. cit pp. 73, 157). 

Spiegel, l.c., p. 598. It is not ascribed to usurpers. See ii. 42 f. 

® Spiegel, op. cit., 1873, pp. 27s ff. Cf. J, H. Moulton, op. cit., p. 149, who translates the 
word. Glory. He mentions that passages in the Dinkart ‘tell of the Glory descending from the 
eternal light to enter the house where the mother of Zarathushtra is to be bom, uniting with 
her until at the age of fifteen she brings forth her son’. See above, pp. 64, 66. 
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with the moon, it was natural to identify it with a ray of light.^ Then the ray 
of light or halo would be thought of as an endowment independent of a horn.^ 
In some cases the Majesty or Glory or Serenity would pass over into a mere 
title. For example, A. M. Hocart notes that in Ceylon the king is called 
Effulgence. The royal title Sri means ‘splendour, prosperity, glory, majesty’, 
being derived from a verb meaning ‘to diffuse light’, so that when a Sinhalese 
is styled Sri Parakrama, this means in effect His Effulgence Parakrama.^ 

When we try to envisage the conception of kingship formed by the ancient 
Hebrews, we meet at once with great difficulties. The records are scanty and 
the traditions conflicting. Evidently the ancient traditions have been edited 
and adapted to the point of view of a much later age. What happened in the 
earliest times can only be inferred from certain survivals the significance of 
which was overlooked by the editors. The institution of the monarchy is 
represented in the much-edited historical records as having taken place at a 
comparatively late date. If the Hebrews were the unique folk they are so 
often supposed to have been, this might not be surprising. If they were not, as 
history seems to be proving, the late institution of the monarchy would be very 
remarkable in face of what happened among surrounding peoples. This, how- 
ever, is not the only puzzle. The accounts of the institution, of which there 
are two, are conflicting.^ And from the beginning to the end of the history the 
kings are represented for the most part as being little more than the puppets 
of the prophets — an impossible situation. The truth indeed seems to be that 
what happened in the days of Samuel was not the institution of the monarchy, 
but its re-institution after a break.5 Another surprising thing is that some 
of the more important kings are dismissed in a very summary fashion.^ 

Thus the much-edited Hebrew records seem to reflect, on the one hand, a 
conflict between prophets and kings, and, on the other hand, a general anti- 
pathy to the kings of history. This antipathy can be explained psychologically 
by the circumstances which deprived the nation of its earthly king and sug- 
gested that for the Hebrews the only king could be Jehovah,'^ The history of 

^ In Hebrew and Arabic the word k-r-n acquired the meaning ‘ray of light*. In Hebrew 
a verb was formed from the same consonants with the meaning ‘to shine*. It is said that when 
Moses came down from the mountain on which he received the two tables of the testimony, 
the skin of his face shone Qzdran) or sent forth beams (Exodus xxxiv. 29, 30, 35). 

^ The Persian successor, Alexander the Great, still retains the horns, according to one of the 
legends. He is described as the Two-homed. E. A. Wallis Budge in his book, The Life and 
Exploits of Alexander the Greats 1896, N., says: ‘The most natural explanation of the title is 
obtained by assummg that one of the attributes of Amen-Ra has been applied to Alexander, 
and as the legend makes Amen-Ra his father, this assumption is a fair one*. The horns of 
Amen-Ra curl roimd the ear. See Wiedemann, op. cit , p. 118 f. 

3 Kingship, 1927, p. 43 - 

^ I Samuel ix. i-x. 16, and i Samuel viii. 1-22, x. 17-24. See C. F. Kent, Israel's Historical 
and Biographical Narratives j 1903, ad. loc. 

3 Cf. I Samuel xi. 14 : ‘And Samuel said to the people, Come and let us go to Gilgal and 
renew the kingship there.’ 

' ^ For instance, Abijah (i Kings xv. 3, in face of 2 Chronicles) , Omri (in face of the Inscrip- 
tion of Mesha, and the Assyrian name for the Northern Kingdom ‘the house of Omri*); 
Jeroboam II of Israel (m face of 2 Kangs xiv. 25); Uzziah or Azanah of Judah (m face of 
2 Chronicles). 

7 Cf. S. A. Cook, who speaks of ‘the Old Testament, which betrays a certain hostile attitude 
to the divinity of the king — God bemg king* (The Cambridge Ancient History ^ i, 1923, p. zr 3 f.). 
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the kings is history written backwards. If we read between the lines, we 
receive the impression, on the one hand, that the kingship was a more or less 
ancient institution, and on the other that the Hebrew kings enjoyed a full 
measure of respect and reverence. It is not impossible that some of the out- 
standing figures in the early Hebrew traditions, which have been regarded 
as more or less legendary, were in fact kings. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has 
published recently the translation of a work in Syriac which states this to 
have been the case. The work is on the whole of a legendary character; but 
Budge thinks that some of the statements are reliable, or, at any rate, are not 
to be rejected offhand.^ According to this work, Adam and his outstanding 
descendants were antediluvian kings.2 Adam, we are told, was created and 
ruled in Jerusalem! There he was made king and priest and prophet. There 
the angels all bowed the knee before him, and worshipped him.3 As regards 
later figures, which are more generally regarded as historical, in the opinion 
of Budge, the work throws new light on the history of Terah and Abraham. 
Whatever may be said of Adam, when these are represented as kings, there 
is good reason to believe that the tradition may be well grounded. 

‘It is quite clear’, says Budge, ‘that Terah and Abraham were great, 
powerful and wealthy shSkhs, and their large flocks of sheep and goats and 
herds of camels suggest that they were owners and breeders of cattle on 
a large scale, and masters of caravans. The three hundred and eighteen 
trained men, born in his house (Gen. xiv. 14), whom Abraham armed and 
sent forth to rescue Lot, his nephew, were probably the armed guards who 
marched with his flocks and herds and caravans and protected them. Up to 
the present no person mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions can be 
identified with either Terah or Abraham, but all the facts which the recent 
excavations at Ur have brought to light show that in Abraham’s day the 
inhabitants of the city were given up wholly to idolatry, their chief object 
of worship being Nannar, the Moon-god. Not only did Abraham smash 
his father’s idols, but under the divine guidance he freed himself from the 
custom of offering up his first-born to devils. Further, when he saw his 
city attacked by hosts of enemies from the north and from the low-lying 
lands to the south, there was nothing left for him to do but mi grate to the 
country which God promised to give him. Putting all the evidence together, 
it is clear that Abraham was a great, strong, and independent chief in Baby- 
lonia, and that his power waxed greater when he established hims elf in 
Harrtn. The rescue of Lot shows that his armed retainers formed an 
effective military body, and the greatness of his might and influence is 
proved by the fact that he compelled Ephron the Hittite to sell him the 

^ The Book of the Cave of Treasures. 

^ If Adam was not a deified man, he may be presumed in any case to have been a god. The 
name Eve suggests that she also was a deity. 

^ E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treasures, p. 53. The book was 
attributed to Ephraem Syrus (b. c. a.d. 306 ; d. 373). In any case, Budge thinks the book con- 
tains information which can only have been derived from pre-Christian Hebrew works, or 
from post-Christian chronologies and histories written in Greek. 
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cave of Machpelah. And the Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who seized Sarah, 
would hardly have listened to Abraham’s objections unless he knew that 
Abraham had a following strong enough to make his restitution of Sarah a 
necessity.’^ 

It might have been added that in Genesis xiv, where the title ‘king’ is 
applied to the rulers of the city-states of Palestine such as Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Abraham is represented as being on an equal footing with kings. 

But whether Adam, his antediluvian successors, and Abraham were real 
kings or not, there is reason to suspect that the kingship was an ancient insti- 
tution among the Hebrews. The kingship seems to be implied in the two 
dreams of Joseph. In the first dream his brothers’ sheaves bow down to his 
sheaf, and his brothers say to him, quite naturally, ‘Wilt thou indeed be king 
over us or wilt thou indeed rule over us?’ In the second dream even the sun 
and the moon and the eleven stars bow down to him, and his father says, 
‘Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren come to bow down to thee to the 
ground?’ In view of the exalted position attained by Joseph afterwards, this 
might be another example of history written backwards. But the new light 
thrown on early history in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia suggests that 
Joseph’s dreams and hopes of kingship were not impossible. The kingship 
seems to be implied again in the old song in Genesis xlix, where we read: 
‘Departs not the sceptre from Judah, nor staff from between his feet’ (verse 
10). The word shehet suggests a royal sceptre. ^ The king seems to be pic- 
tured as sitting on a throne. Moreover, in verse 8 it is said: ‘Bow down to 
thee shall thy father’s sons (yishtahdiiu),^ This is a natural way of expressing 
the homage due to a king or to a god. 

Was the king invested by the Hebrews with more than human attributes ? 
There are hints that he was. He was a Messiah. He was like an Emissary of 
God. He was permeated with the Breath of God. Hebrew kings, prophets, 
and priests were anointed with oil, and it has been noted that fat, being, ac- 
cording to ancient thought, one of the great seats of life, was peculiarly fitted 
for imparting living virtue to persons to whom it might be applied.^ Dr. A. J. 
Wensinck has pointed out that life does not exhaust the significance of oil. 
In the Oriental conception, life and light are ideas that cannot be separated, 
and oil unites the two ideas. Indeed, the tree of Paradise is sometimes con- 
ceived as an olive-tree. A remarkable passage in the Kur’an reads: ‘God is 
the light of the heavens and the earth. His light is as a niche, in which is a 
lamp ; the lamp is in a glass ; the glass is as a shining star, receiving light from 
a blessed tree, an olive, neither Eastern nor Western, the oil of which would 
give light, although no fire touched it.’ According to the Jewish mystical 
work, the ZohaTy the tree of life is the sustenance of all living beings on the 
earth, and from it emanates a light containing all colours.^ Of those who were 
^ Op. cit., p 273 f. 

^ The word mehokek might mean ‘commander*, but the meaning ‘staff* which it has in 
Numbers xxi. i8, Psalms lx. 9 (= cviii. 9) gives a suitable parallel to ‘sceptre*. C£. John 
Sldnner, Genesis^ in ICC,f p. 520. 

^ G. B. Gray, ‘Anointing*, Encyclopaedia Biblica, i, 1899, col 175. 

* A. J. Wensinck, ‘Tree and Bird as Cosmological Symbols in Western Asia*, Verhandelingen 
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anointed with oil among the Hebrews God’s Anointed One (niashiah) in par- 
ticular was the king. Samuel the prophet was told by Jehovah to take a horn 
{kereri) of oil and anoint {jnashah) David king, and we are told that the breath 
of Jehovah penetrated David from that day and onwards. In the case of 
Solomon, it was Zadok the priest who took the horn of oil and anointed 
{mdshah) him king.^ 

Every king is a Messiah, and at times the hope is expressed that the king 
will introduce a new Golden Age, for the Hebrews shared with the Egyptians, 
Sumerians, and Babylonians the belief in a Golden Age in the past, as well as 
in the future.^ 

In I Samuel xxix. 9, Achish describes David as good {tobh) in his eyes ‘like 
an emissary of God’ {ke-maVdk 'elohlm). If this passap stood alone, it might 
mean simply that he was da2zling in appearance. But in 2 Samuel xiv. 17, 20, 
the woman of Tekoa says of the king, ‘for as an emissary of God, so is my 
lord the king to hear good and bad’; and in 2 Sam. xviii. 13, it is said that 
‘there is no matter hidden from the king’ (cf. i Kings x. 3). 3 The word here 
translated ‘emissary’ (mardk) is translated almost universally ‘angel’. In a 
note elsewhere it is suggested that, as far as the earlier literature is concerned, 
this is a mistake. The maVdkhim or ‘emissaries’ of God are sky-folk who are 
equally at home on earth and in the sky. They are more than angels ; and ‘the 
emissary of Jehovah’ is even identified with Jehovah himself (e.g.. Genesis 
xvi. 13 ; Judges xiii. 22).^ When a king is said to be like an emissary of God, 
he is said to be virtually an incarnation of the deity. In another passage 
blasphemy against God and blasphemy against the king are spoken of in the 
same breath (i Kings xxi. 10). 

When a prophet is stirred or possessed by the power of the deity it is said, 
according to the English versions, that the spirit of God is upon him, or 
comes upon him, or comes mightily upon him. It is rather the ‘breath’ which 
comes upon him, the creative, re-creative, and life-giving breath of the deity.s 

der konvnklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam^ 1921, pp. 3, 21 f, 27, 29. 
W. A. Jayne notes in The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilizations , 1925, p. no, that in a Baby- 
lonian incantation to Ea oil is spoken of as ‘pure oil, shining oil, brilliant oil; oil which makes 
the gods shine’. It is described also as ‘healing oil’ and ‘oil of life’. 

^ I Samuel xvi. i, 13; i Kings i. 39. The horn of oil is spoken of only with reference to 
these two kmgs. Has it significance here as another giver of light and life ? See above, p. 64. 
Hebrew kmgs are not literally endowed with a horn. In i Samuel ii. 10, however, we read : 
‘And he (the Lord) shall give strength unto his kmg, and exalt the horn of his anointed’. 

® In Dungi, the Sumerian king, ‘the people supposed that a champion had arisen to restore 
the Paradise among men which had existed before the Flood, and had been lost through the 
transgression of an ancient king, the divine Tagtug’ {Cambr. Anc. Hist., 1. 1923, p. 456 f.). 
An Egyptian papyrus, The Prophecies of an Egyptian Sage, sees the only remedy for the de- 
moralization and disorder of the times in a wise and good king. It depicts such an ideal ruler 
as ‘the shepherd of all the people, who has no evil in his heart’ (G. F. Moore, History of 
Religions, 1914, p. 178). Cp. J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egyptf 1912, pp. 212, 215. 

^ ^ Cf. in late books, ‘Where the word of a king is, there is power’ (Ecclesiastes viii. 4), and, 
‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’ (Proverbs xxiv. 21). 

^ See my note in the yourn. of the Manch, Eg. and Or. Soc., 1923, p. 53. 

^ Cf. Genesis i. 2. The worship of the Sumenan king Dungi is reflected in such proper 
names as ‘Dungi is the plant of life’, ‘Dungi the breath of life has given’, ‘Dungi is the breath 
of life of the land’ (Camb. Anc. Hist , i, 1923, p. 456 f.). In the scenes depicted in the tomb 
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The king is said to be stirred in the same way after his anointing. The word 
translated ‘come upon’ or ‘come mightily upon’ is with few exceptions tsalah. 
It is a strong word, and it is suggested elsewhere that it means properly to 
penetrate or to permeate.^ The meaning of the whole phrase is that the breath 
of God penetrated and permeated the prophet all over, the construction being 
pregnant. That the same expression, and similar expressions, should be used 
of heroes and kings is remarkable. In Genesis xli. 38, the Pharaoh describes 
Joseph as a man in whom is the breath of God. In Judges vi. 34, it is even 
said that ‘the breath of Jehovah clothed itself with Gideon’, which surely 
means that the deity took possession of Gideon’s body.^ In Judges xiii. 25, 
it is said of Samson, ‘and the breath of Jehovah began to impel him’ {zvat- 
tahel Yuah yehovah le-pa'dmd)^ but in xiv. 6, 19, xv, 14 the phrase ‘the breath 
of Jehovah permeated him all over’ is used. In this connexion the story of the 
anointing of Saul is very instructive. Samuel took a flask of oil, poured it on 
Saul’s head, and kissed him (i Sam. x. i). Then he spoke of Jehovah having 
anointed him {mashah) as a prince {nagtd). After this Saul meets a band of 
prophets, and the breath of God permeates him to such an extent that he 
behaves like a prophet, and is changed into a new person (i Sam. x. 6). It is 
explained further that God transferred to him another heart (i Sam. x. 9 ). 3 
So long as the breath of God is in Saul, he is strong. When it leaves him, 
and an evil breath enters into him, he becomes weak .4 It is interesting to 
note that when Saul is chosen as king he is physically powerful as well. 
Among other peoples, kings have been chosen often for their physical beauty 
and power, because the vitality of land and people is supposed to depend 
upon the vitality of the king.s 
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and coffin of Eg^^ptian kings we find a human-headed bird with human arms, ‘hovering over 
the mummy and extendmg to its nostrils m one hand the figure of a swellmg sail, the hiero- 
glyph for wind or breath, and in the other the so-called crux ansata^ or symbol of life’ (J. H 
Breasted, op. cit., p. 55 f.). In Genesis i. i the wind or breath {ruah) of God is described as 
hovering (like a bird) over the face of the waters. 

^ Joum, of the Manch Eg. and Or Soc , 1918, p. 65. 

® A less strong expression for this kmd of experience is ‘the breath of Jehovah was upon’ 
(Judges iii. 16, xi. 29). 

^ I have suggested elsewhere that he received a new name, and that in fact Saul was his 
second name. See theyowrw. of the Manch. Eg. and Or. Soc. ix., 1921, p. 28. 

^ This is characteristic of the Hebrew way of regarding the matter. The breath of God does 
not always make its abode in the prophet or the king permanently. It comes when occasion 
demands it. It comes like a gust of wind. The merit of the prophet or the king is that he is 
a fit and proper person to receive again and again the dynamic impetus of the breath of God. 

^ For the anointing of David, see above, p. 74. 
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I. Altind. {altpers) ^padati- 

I M Altindischen kommt vor ein Wort padati-, teils adjektivisch in der 
Bedeutung ‘zu Fusse gehend, zu Fusse seiend’,^ teils substantivisch als 
‘Fussganger, Fussknecht’. Ableitungen finden sich in padatika- m/Fuss- 
knecht\ paddtiya- m. dss. und padatin- teils m. dss., teils adjektivisch in 
send padatinl MBh. v. 5703.2 Daneben mit vrddhi ein padata- in derselben 
Bedeutung aber auch in dem kollektiven Sinn von ‘Fussvolk^ (= padatisani’- 
uhah, AK, ii. 8, 2, 35) sowie v^ohl auch padatika- m. dss. Die wirkliche 
Bedeutung des Wortes steht ohne Zweifel fest; es bedeutet ‘Fusssoldat, 
Fussknecht’ und ist ganz gewiss von Anfang an ein reiner, der Militarsprache 
gehoriger terminus technicus.^ 

Dass das Wort znpada- ‘Fuss' gehort, daran hat man wohl nie gezweifelt; 
doch iiber die wirkliche Erklarung ist man nicht ins Reine gekommen. 
Schon im Altindischen selbst begegnet uns die Auflosung in pada~ + oti- ' 
aU ‘gehen'j die auch in neuerer Zeit wiederholt worden ist.'^ Daneben ist 
auch die Mdglichkeit angedeutet worden, dass das Wort in seiner Bildung mit 
lat. pedes^ ped-it-is und mit dem altind. pat-t-i- zusammenhange. Femer hat 
man das Wort mit dem neupers. piydddh ‘Fussganger' gleichgesetzt,^ wozu 
wohl als Lehnwort gehort kurd. peiyd dss.^ Und endlich hat Tedesco^ ver- 
mutet, dass das altindische Wort uberhaupt persischen Ursprungs sei, und 
dass wires in derTatmit einem altpersischen ^padati- ‘Fusssoldat, Fussknecht’ 
zu tun haben. 

Letzteres ist, soviel ich sehe, das einzig richtige. Die Bildung des Wortes 
padati- ist namlich oifenbar eine dem Altindischen fremde. Diese Sprache 
kennt wohl Ableitungen auf -ati-, die jedenfalls z. T. sekundar sind; man 
findet bei Lindner, Altind, Nominalbild,^ P* 77 f • Worter wie amJiati-'Btdizng- 
niss', vasati- ‘Nest', ramdti- ‘Ort angenehmen Aufenthalts' — ofFenbar 
Primarbildungen, also amh-ati- u.s.w. — neben den sicher sekundaren 
khalati- ‘kahlkopfig’^ und vrkdti- (vgl. Pan. v. 4, 41) ‘Morder, Rauber’.^ 
Sekundare Bildungen auf -dti-, wie dies padati- ist, kenne ich aber im Altin- 

* Erne solche Bedeutung wird im Petersburger Worterbuch angesetzt ; mir scheint es aber 
ein bisschen zweifelhaft, ob sie sich wirkhch aufrecht halten lasst. Sie mag emfach aus 
Stellen wie: svayam hi rathena ydtt^lupddhydyam paddtim gamayati (Pan. vui. i, 60 Schol.) 
geschlossen sein, die doch nichts beweisen. 

^ Ein paddta-j das an eimgen Stellen gelesen wird, gibt es wohl uberhaupt nicht (vgl. 
Petersb. Wb. iv. 452). 

^ Aus den neuindischen Sprachen gehort hierher z. B marathi paydi Tusslmecht*. 

* Vgl. z B. Pott, Etymol. Forsch,^ iv. 504 f ; Petersb. Wb iv. 452. 

^ Neupers. Et p 77; Grundr. Iran Phil, i 2,24. Dazu gehort auch pehl. 

paydhdk ‘Laufer im SchachspieP, vgl, Salemann, Grundr. Iran. Phil.^ 1. 2. 268 f. 

^ Vgl. Socin, Grundr. Iran. Phil. i. 2. 264. 

7 Zeitschr. f Indologie, ii. 41 . 

® Em khala- ‘kahlkopfig*, das diesem Worte zu Grunde liegen wurde, schemt es nach den 
Wdrterbiichem nicht zu geben; doch steckt dasselbe m. E. wohl in khala- *B6sewicht\ 

® Unkl^ ist mir vratdtt- ‘Schlangpflanze, Klriechpflanze, Ranke’, das man gewohnhch mit 
vart- verbindet, ohne doch schlagende Bedeutungsparallelen anfuhren zu konnen. Mir ware 
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dischen kaum, jedenfalls wohl nicht in der von diesem Worte geforderten 
Bedeutung. Das im Veda belegte addhati- ‘Weiser’ (== medhdm, Naigh. iii. 
19) scheidet natiirlich ganz aus, da es einfach eine -ti- Ableitung von addhd 
‘fiirwahr, gewiss’ ist, was wiedenim eine mit dem avest. azda identische 
Instrumentalbildung vorstellt. Sehr zweifelhaft scheint mir vasdti-, das 
wegen eines Zitats in Nir. xii. 2 als ‘Morgendammerung’ gedeutet wird;^ 
daneben kommt aber vasdti- {vasdti-) im Mahabharata mehrmals sowie im 
Gana zu Pan. iv. 2, 53 als Name eines Volkes vor, das aller Wahrscheinlich- 
keit nach dem nordwestlichen Indien angehorte.^ Iranischer Einfiuss oder 
sogar Ursprung ist bei einem derartigen Namen nicht ausgeschlossen. 

Das altpers. ^padati- bedeutet m. E. eigentlich ‘Fussvolk’ und gehort zu 
den kollektiven -t- Bildungen, die zum grossen Teil den mittel- und neuirani- 
schen Pluralformen zu Grunde liegen. Eine parallele Bildung aus dem Alt- 
iranischen scheint mir in dem zweimal im Nirangastan belegten gaho^ ti- m. 
‘Rauber, Bandit’ vorzuliegen, das m. E. eigentlich ^gahdti- zu lesen ware 
und urspriinglich eine kollektive Bedeutung, etwa ‘Rauberschaft’, hatte. 
Unklar ist mir avest. carditi f. 'junge Frau’, 3 das man gewdhnlich aus einer 
maskuliner Form ^cardt- herleitet; moglich ware aber auch ein maskulines 
^cardti-. Dagegen sind ausserst zweifelhaft und wahrscheinlich nicht 
hierher gehorig Falle wie neupers. sdrvdS ‘Erzahlung, Lied’, das bisweilen 
auf ein alteres ^sravdti- zuriickgefiihrt wird."*- Zudem wiirde, auch wenn der 
Ansatz eines alteren ^sravdti- richtig ware, ein solches Wort nicht mit padati- 
zusammengefiihrt werden konnen, da es sich hier um ein Abstraktum, dort 
um ein Kollektivum handelt. 

Mit der Annahme, dass padati- ein Lehnwort aus dem Altpersischen sei, 
stimmt auch am besten das Auftretendes Wortes in der altindischen Literatur. 
Der vedischen Literatur ist das Wort fremd; es tritt aber zuerst in zwei 
Sutren des Panini (iv. 2, 135; vi, 3, 52) auf und kommt dann besonders im 
Mahabharata vor. Nun habe ich schon friiher vermutet, dass Panini alter 
sei als er es nach der gewohnlichen Annahme war und eigentlich der friiheren 
Achamenidenzeit, etwa um 500 v. Chr., gehore;^ damit wiirde ganz gut 
stimmen, dass ein Wort wie paddti- mit der anfangenden persischen Herr- 
schaft in Punjab und Sindh in das Land eingedrungen ware. Aus der Stelle 

vi. 3 , 52 bekommen wir nur zu wissen, dass das Wort ein dem Panini gelaufiges 
war. Dagegen gibt das Sutra iv. 2, 135 : apadatau sdlvdt die nicht unwichtige 
Auskunft, dass der Stamm der Salva (Salva) auch Fussvolk ins Feld fiihrte. 

im Grunde wahrscheinlicher, dass ein urspningliches *vard(h)att-‘> ^vrad(h)att-> vratati- 
umgebildet worden ware, das dann zu avest. vardha- N. einer Pflanze (‘Rose’?), varahd 
‘Strauch’ gehdren wurde. 

^ Daneben vdsatya- adj., angeblich ‘zur Morgendammerung gehorig’ in Taitt. Ar. i. lo, 2. 

® Vgl. Lassen Ind, Altertumsk. i^. 760 A. 2. Sie werden u.a. mit den Kekaya (vgl. Pan. 

vii. 3, 2) zusammen genannt, die im Punjab nordlich von der Vipas sassen (uber die Sprache 
j'ener Gegend gibt Pan. iv. 2, 74 eine interessante Notiz), vgl. CHI. i. 124, 127. Ihr Komg 
heisst Asvapatif was xmzweifelhaft an iranische Namenbildung anklingt. 

3 Zur Etymologie vgl. Solmsen KZ. xxxiv. 548; Brugmann, IF. xii. 26 a. 2; xix. 213 
Grundriss® ii. i. 425 sowie vor allem Johansson, WZKM. xix. 237. Das hierher gestellte 
griech. KeAiy? ‘Rennpferd’ gehort wohl m einen anderen Zusammenhang. 

^ Vgl. z. B Horn, Grundr. Iran. Phil. i. 2, 168 wo nicht Zusammengehoriges durcheinander 
geworfen ist. ^ Vgl. Zeitschr. f. Indologie, li. 147 ff. 
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Diese Salva gehorten aber offenbar dem westlichsten Indien^ und standen 
wohl unter dem direkten politischen Einfluss der Perser. Es handelt sich hier 
darm offenbar um die unter einem Konig (Haiiptling) stehenden gesetz- 
massig lebenden Salva, nicht um ihre rauberischen Stammverwandten. 

Noch ein Wort muss in Zusammenhang mit padati- kurz behandelt werden, 
namlich das mittelind. paikka- Tusssoldat’, das in Mar. paika, fortlebt.^ 
Hemacandra, ii. 138 scheint das Wort einfach mit padati- gleichzusetzen, was 
ja offenbar gar nicht angeht. Ebenso verkehrt ist es naturlich, wenn Pischel, 
Gramm, d, Prakritspr,, p. 141 seiner verkehrten Akzenttheorie zu gunsten 
das Wort aus padatika- herleiten will. Formell richtig, obwohl sonst sehr 
wenig glaublich war jedenfalls seine eigene friihere Deutung des Wortes aus 
altind. padika-,^ das nach dem Gana vetanddi zu Pan. iv. 4, 12 padenajivati 
bedeuten soil; ob aber^^i^ in diesem Zusammenhang ‘Fuss’ oder ‘VierteP 
bedeuten soli bleibt mir vorlaufig unklar. Lautgesetzlich moglich ware wohl 
auch eine Ableitung aus ^padatka- es gibt aber keinen stichhaltigen Grund, 
eine derartige Bildung anzusetzen. Einzig richtig ist naturlich die zuerst von 
S. Goldschmidt^ angenommene Ableitung aus einem mittelpersischen Worte, 
das dem neupers. paik, paig ‘Fussganger, Bote, Fusssoldat’^ entsprechen 
wurde, eine Erklarung, die nachher von Weber, Saptasatakam des Hdla, 
p. xvii und Jacobi Ausgew, Erzdhl, p. 129 gutgeheissen und von Pischel mit 
Unrecht in Abrede gestellt worden ist. 

Lautlich ist die Verdoppelung -M- naturlich nicht mit Pischel^ als die 
Folge eines nachfolgenden Hochtons aufzufassen, sondern ist einfach hypo- 
coristischer Natur und kommt ja in den Volksdialekten — ^naturlich nicht nur 
den indischen — ganz haufig vor. Eine gewisse Schwierigkeit mochte wohl 
das -5- m pdikka- in Vergleich mit paig bereiten; wahrscheinlich ist diese 
Vokalsteigerung aber nicht anders zu beurteilen als in den von Pischel, l.c., 
§ 78 gegebenen und in einigen anderen Fallen.^ Zeitlich kommt das Wort, 
soviel wir jetzt wissen, zuerst im Setubandha xii. 96; xiii. 24, 71 vor. Der 
Setubandha ist aber ziemlich sicher ein Werk des kaschmirischen Konigs 
Pravarasena II oder seiner Umgebung, gehort also in die zweite Halfte des 
sechsten Jahrhunderts n.Chr. Es scheint also deutlich, dass das persische 
paihypaig wahrend der Sassanidenzeit in Indien heimisch geworden ist in eben 
solcher Weise wie padati- wahrend der Herrschaft der Achameniden sich im 

^ tJber die Saha vgl. besonders Lassen, Ind. Altertumsk. i. 760 ff. (vgl. auch CHI. i. 121) ; 
sie werden dort der Tradition gemass in solche getrennt, die ein Rauberleben fuhrten, und 
solche, die einen Konig gehorchten. Mit ihnen scheinen in irgend einer Weise die Udumbara 
in Verbindung gestanden zu haben, liber welche vgl. die scharfsinnigen aber nur z. T. 
annehmbaren Ausfuhrungen von Przyluski, JA.^ 1926, i. i fF. 

* Dagegen 1st wohl das von Pischel, Hemacandra^ 11. 80 aus dem Urdu angefuhrte paika 
direkt aus dem Persischen genommen Skt. pdyika- ist naturlich nur ein bedeutungsloser 
Hypersanskritismus. 

^ Gott. Gel. Anzeigen^ 1881, p. 1321. 

Vgl. Bildungen wie ejatka-^ vicinvatka- u.s.w., Lindner, Altind. Nomtnalbild., p. 130 f. 

5 Monatsher. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1879, p. 922; vgl. auch Weber, ibid., p. 810 fF. 

^ Zur Bedeutung vgl. auch Noldeke, Tabari-tlbers., p. 442. Vgl. auch die Materialien, 
die man bei Hiibschmann, Armen. Gramm, i. 220 zusammengefuhrt findet. 

’ L-c., § 194 wo viel nicht Zusammengehoriges durcheinander geworfen ist. 

® Uber derartige Verhaltnisse im Pali vgl. Geiger, Pdli^ p. 53 f. 
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Sanskrit eingebiirgert hat. Wir rniissen uns dabei auch erinnem, dass die 
friiheren Sassaniden sich — ganz wie ihre grossen Vorgmger — ^unzweifelhaft 
des nordwestlichen Indians bemachtigt batten. ^ Dass unter derartigen Um- 
st^den verschiedene persische Wdrter, die mit Militan\^esen u.s.w. in Ver- 
bindung standen, in Indian aufgenommen wurden scheint nicht besonders 
bemerkenswert zu sein.^ 


2. Avest, \pairika yd) 

In Vend. i. 9 wird als Verfuhrerin des KQrssaspa eine pairika genannt, die 
den seltsamen Beinamen yn^d'aitt fuhrt; und in Vend. xix. 5 fiihrt Zara- 
thushtra den Bosen Geist u.a. mit den Worten jandni pairikg^m yqm 
&aiti 'ich werde vernichten die pairika (genannt) Sonst 1st m.W. 

das Wort im Avesta nicht waiter belegt. 

Die heikle Frage liber Ursprung und Etymologie des Wortes pairika und 
dessen Verhaltnis zum neupers. part (pehl. partk) soli hier nicht waiter 
gestreift warden.^ Nur so viel mag gesagt warden, dass trotz aller Versuche 
nichts iiberzeugendes geleistet worden ist. Vollig misslungen ist sowohl 
die eigene Erklarung Giinterts wie seine Polemik gegen Wackemagel; aber 
auch Wackemagel liberzeugt hier nicht. Am ehesten kommt man auf den 
friiheren Vorschlag Bartholomaes zuruck, das Wort bedeute eigentlich ‘die 
Fremde’ und sei das Femininum eines ^paraka- (vgl. ^^xrid^.parakiya-),^ Die 
Schwierigkeit, die darin liegt, dass die neupersische Form auf ^parlkd 
deutet, scheint mir nicht unliberwindlich, denn Suffixwechsel 4 ka-\ -ika~ 
ist doch nicht unerhort. Absolute Sicherheit kommt auch dieser Etymologie 
nicht zu. 

Das Wort hat man m.W. nur einmal zu etymologisieren versucht. 

Giinterts namlich verbindet es mit griech. Kvrjd'co ‘schaben’, ein Wort, dessen 
Sippe ziemlich weitverbreitet und schlecht begrenzt zu sein scheint. Eine 
derartige Zusammenstellung eines alleinstehenden avestischen Wortes, dessen 
eigentliche Bedeutung zudem nicht waiter bekannt ist, mit einem griechischen 
Worte, dessen Verwandtschaft mindestens etwas verschwommen scheint, 
liberzeugt natiirlich nicht. Nur indisches Wortmaterial kann m.E. hier in 
erster Hand herangezogen warden. 

Der Form wiirde im Altindischen offenbar ein ^knanthatl ent- 

sprechen; denn es kann kaum zweifelhaft sein, dass es sich hier um eine 
feminine Partizipialform handelt. Nun gibt es ja im Altindischen eine 

^ Vgl. V. Smith, Early History of India,^ p. 275 , JRAS. 1920, p. 221 ff. Dazu kommt 
femer das direkte Zeugniss der grossen, von Herzfeld behandelten Inschrift von Paikuli. 
Wahrscheinlich lassen sich noch andere Beweise hervorziehen, was aber hier nicht weiter 
diskutiert werden kann. 

^ Vgl. besonders Weber, Monatsberichte, 1879, p. 810 ff.; Saptasatakam des Hdla p. xvii, 
sowie Tedesco, Zeitschr. f. Indologie li. 40 f. 

3 Daruber vgl. u.a. Spiegel, Kommentar, i, 29; Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, pp. 81 ff., 339; 
Bartholomae, Bezz, Beitr, xv. 9; Z. Air, Wb. 189 f.; Richter, Kuhns Zeitschr., xxxvi, 120; 
Wiedemann, Bezz. Beitr., xxviii. 35; Wackemagel, Festschr. E. Kuhn, p. 161; Giintert, 
Kalypso, p. 259 ff. ; Thumeysen, Indog. Forsch., xlii. 143 ff. 

^ Das afgh. pirai setzt wohl am ehesten ein ^pariM- vor. Nichts von Bedeutung bei 
Morgenstieme, Etym. Diet., p. 58. ^ Kuhns Zeitschr. xlv. 200. 
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Dhatupathawurzel (xix. 38) knath-, dessen Bedeutung als ‘toten, verletzen’ 
angegeben wird. An deren Existenz zu zweifeln gibt es m.E. keine Veranlei- 
tung da die Bedeutung ganz gut zu passen scheint, findet sich vielleicht hier 
fiir das ratselhafte avestische Wort eine Ankniipfung. 

Von diesem knath- wird nun im Dhatupatha nur ein Prasens knathati 
angefuhrt, was also zu der hier vorausgesetzten Partizipialbildung niclit 
stimmt. Von den sparlich Wurzein, die in -th- endigen, finden sich ziemlich 
zahlreich derartige einfache thematische Prasensbildungen wie sndthati, 
pdthatiy mathati, vyathati, -te, krathati,grathati,prathati, -te, srathati, slathati, 
kvathati, -te.prothati, methati? Im Avestischen sind die Verhaltnisse weniger 
klar. Doch scheinen hierher zu gehoren Prasensstamme wie d&a-: a ??-, 3 
dd&a - : dad'-^ und vor allem sna&a - : sna&-nnd zgaBa-, zga&a- : ^gaS~, zgad'-.^ 

Nun ist es aber auffallend, dass wenigstens drei der verbreitetsten indischen 
-^A-Wurzeln eine andere, ursprunglichere Prasensbildung aufweisen, nam- 
lich grathndtiy mathndti und smthndti. Mit den Prasensbildungen auf -nd - : 
-nt- wechseln aber bekannterweise solche, die thematisch sind und in der 
Wurzel einen Nasaleinschub aufweisen.^ Man vergleiche z.B. die Paare 
gmthndti: granthati, mathndti: manthati^ srathndti: iranthate und weiter Falle 
wie hadhnati: ahandhat, ubhndti: umbhati, subhndti: sumbhati,"^ skabhndti: 
skambhate^ stabhndti: stambhati, Vielleicht finden sich in den Prakritsprachen 
auch Reste einer urspriinglichen Prasensbildung ^sprTusati^^ woneben dann 
auch ein ^'sprsndti existiert haben kann. Im Avesta liegen — ^wohl hauptsach- 
lich wegen der Sparlichkeit des Sprachmaterials — ^parallele Verhaltnisse nicht 
vor. Es gibt im Avesta eigentlich nur zwei klare -wa- Bildungen, die mit 
Wurzein auf aspiriertes t zusammenhangen. Die eine ist mid'ud-: maed'- 
‘mittere’; wichtiger ist fur uns ein mand-, das zu mant- = altind. ma{n)th- 
‘riihren’ gebildet zu werden scheint {Air. Wb, 1135). Denn mand- kann wohl 
doch nur aus ^mantnd- erklart werden^ und wird solchenfalls eine Misch- 
bildung sein aus ^mad'ud- und ^mantjd'a-. 

In Betracht der hier angefiihrten Tatsachen hege ich kein Bedenken, eine 
urspriingliche Prasensbildung ^knaihndti 2 J\z\i^ttztn, mit der dann ein ^knan- 
thati gewechselt haben kann. Mit einer dazu gehorigen Partizipialform 
^knanthati ware dann eigentlich das avestische identisch. Dann 

^ Die daneben liegenden Wurzein krath- und klath- sind anderen Ursprungs und anderer 
Bedeutung und kommen heir nicht in Betracht. 

® Bei hath- ist wahrscheinlich kothayati die ursprungliche Bildung (zu dieser Wurzel vgl. 
Franke, WZKM. vm. 331), ebenso heiputh- die Form pothayati, Ganz unklar 1st die Wurzel 
katth- ( ikatthate) Eigentlich denominativ ist ndthati, ~te. 

^ Air. Wb. 332. Das Wort ist etymologisch unklar, vgl. Geldner, Kuhns Zeitschr. xxx 514* 
Etymologisch und der Bedeutung wegen nicht klar. 

5 Zur Etymologic dieses Wortes vgl. Tedesco, Zeitschr. f. Indol. ii. 40; Morgenstieme, 
Etym. Dict.f p. loi (Charpentier, Acta Or vii. 196). 

^ Dazu vgl z. T. Brugmann, Grundnss^^ ii 2, 303 ff. 

.1 Wurzel subh- vgl. u.a. Johansson, Indog. Eorsch. iii. 237 ff ; Charpentier, Monde Or , 
xiii. 15 ff. ; Geiger, Pali, §§ 6o. 135, 3; Scheftelowitz, Zeitschr. f. Indol, ii. 278. Bei Gauthiot, 
Gramm. Sogd., pp. no 157 findet sich eine soghdische Wurzel *siimb- ‘percer*, die hierher 
gehoren muss. 

* Vgl. auch Johansson Monde Or , ii, 85 ff. 

Zum Lautlichen vgl. buna- ‘Grund, Boden, Tiefe’, das doch aus ^bundna- erldart werden 
muss (vgl. altind. budhnd-) und sind ‘scissura’ aus ^sindnd. 
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ware die ursprungliche Bedeutung der Wortreihe pairika ya yng.d'aiti etwa 
diese: ‘die Hexe, die verletzende, totende’, was mir nicht gerade unpassend 
scheint. 

3. Avest, ysu~sa{n)-: altind. 'Pusan- 

Bartholomae, Air. Wb. 1030, setzt einen avestischen ?>t2ivcxm fsti-mn- Adj. 
‘der Vieh in sein Besitz bringt, Viehbesitzer’ an. Eine derartige Zusammen- 
setzung ist etymologisch vollig klar ; sie besteht aus/iw-, einer langvokalischen 
Nebenform von fsu- ‘Vieh’ die auch in fsumant- ‘wer sich Vieh halt’ belegt 
zu sein scheint, ^ und aus °san- = han- ‘erlangend, in seinen Besitz bringend’ ; 
als Kompositionsglied kommt im Altindischen ""san- vor in go-sdn- ‘lender 
gewinnend’, RV. iv. 32, 22, woneben °sa- in go-sd- dss. und asva-sd-? 

Sieht man sich nun aber die von Bartholomae angefiihiten Belegstellen 
etwas naher an, so wird man, glaube ich, in Bezug auf den angesetzten 
Stamm fsu-san- von leisem Zweifel angefochten. Zuerst finden wir in Y. 
Iviii. 4; fsumd astl asava vdrdd'rajd vahisto fsusa cardkdVdmahl eine Form 
fsusd^ die laut Bartholomae ein von dem Verbum abhangiger Genitiv sein 
soil; der Satz soli also bedeuten’: ‘(Wer) sich Vieh halt, erwirbt sich das 
(hochste) Asaanrecht, ist siegreich, der frommendste ; den Viehbesitzer riih- 
men wir .’3 Das ist nun schlechthin unmoglich, denn vom Stzmme fsu-san- 
konnte der Genitiv nur *fsus(a)no lauten ; zu beachten ist, dass das Kapitel 
58 des Yasna in gathisierender, grammatisch fast durchgehend korrekter 

^ Als absolut gesichert kann jedoch die Lange des Vokals wohl mcht gelten. 

^ Dies alles gehort ja weiter zu altind. sanoti ‘gewmnt, erbeutet* und dessen indischer Ver- 
wandtschaft. Uberblickt man nun die Verwendung dieses Verbums — ^ich beschranke mich 
hier auf den Rigveda — so gewinnt man, glaube ich, einen ganz bestimmten Eindruck der 
ursprunglichen Bedeutungssphare derselben. Das am haufigsten vorkommende Objekt 
desselben 1st unzweifelhaft vdja-^ ein Wort, dessen Bedeutung ganz einfach ‘Beute, Kriegs- 
beute, Siegespreis’ ist (dass es auch ‘Ross* bedeuten kann schemt mir trotz Ved. Stud , i. 10 
ganz deutlich); ursprunglich bestand bei den vedischen Indem sowohl Kriegsbeute wie 
Siegespreis in Vieh und Pferden. Bezeichnend 1st mm die Menge von Stellen, wo als Objekt 
zu san^ gerade ‘Ross*, ‘Vieh* u.s.w. steht; man vergleiche z.B. viii. 46 22: sastim sahdsrdsvy- 
asydyutdsanam uspdndm vimsatim satdjddsa syavlndm said ddsa trydruslndm ddsa gdvdm 
sahdsrd\\\ v. 61. 5: sdnat sdsvyam pasum utd gdvyam satdvayaml\ vi. 47. 23: ddidsvdn . . . 
divoddsdd asdnisam] viii. 25, 22: rdtham yuhtdm asandma\ x. 119. i : gdm dsvam sanuydm iti\ 
X. 97, 4: saneyam dsvam gdm u.s.w. Vgl. weiter auch i. 126, 3; 130, 3; iii. 34, 9; viii. 37, 17; 
Val. i. 10; 3, 2 u.s.w. Fur das avestische han- kommt in diesem Zusammenhang unmittelbar 
nur in Betracht Yt. xiii. 88 ; sonst dient als Objekt dieses Verbums einmal (Y. vui. 2) myazda- 
‘Speiseopfer*, sonst aber durchgehend miMa- ‘Lohn*. Worin nun dieses mtMa- eigentlich 
bestand zeigen Stellen wie Y. xliv. 18 (‘Zehn Stuten sammt einem Hengst und ein Kamel*) 
und Y. xlvi. 19 (‘zwei trachtige Kuhe’ u.s.w.); zudem ist das Wort etymologisch mit dem 
altind. midha- identisch, dessen Bedeutung etwa ‘Kampfpreis’ 1st und somit dem oben 
erwahnten vd2a- sehr nahe kommt. Diese Umstande zeigen alle darauf hin, dass in san - : 
han- ein alter indoiranischer Fachausdruck vorliegt, der etwa ‘Binder, Pferde erbeuten, 
gewinnen* bedeutet. Dazu stimmen natiirlich auch am besten die Zusammensetzungen 
fsu-san-^ pasu-sd- (RV. i. 127. 10; v. 41. i; die Bedeutung ist naturlich ‘Viehgewmner*, 
nicht ‘Viehspender*, wie man im allgemeinen ubersetzt), go-sd-, asva-sd-. Somit verfallt 
absolut die beliebte, semasiologisch aber m. E. schon vorher unmogliche Zusammenstellung 
mit griech. avu/it, dvvca^ die man seit Brugmann, Kuhns Zdtschr., xxiv. 271 ff. fast uberall 
citiert findet (vgl. z. B. den unvollstandigen imd verworrenen Artikel bei Walde-Pokomy, 
VergL Worterh. li. 493 f.). Auch andere Zusammenstellungen — woriiber vgl. z. B Meillet, De 
indoeur. radice men^ p. 26; Thumeysen, Zdtschr. f. celt. Fhil.^ xi. 308 flf. — ^werden somit 
hinfallig. 

® Zitiert aus Wolff, Avesta^ die hdligen Bucher der Parsen^ p. 80. 

G 
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Sprache geschrieben ist. Unmoglich ist auch der Vorschlag von Geldner, Der 
Rigveda^ i. i6i fsus9 ware mit pasuse (RV. i. 127, 10) identisch. Vielmehr 
ist fsu-sa einfach ein Nom. Sing, (statt ^fsusdy eines thematischen Stammes 
der Satz soil also in Ubersetzung lauten: ‘Wer sich Vieh halt ist ein 
glaubiger, damonenbesiegender, frommster Viehbesitzer — (ihn) loben wir.’ 

Ebenso zweifelhaft ist der Ansatz eines Stammes fsu-san- fiir den an den 
iibrigen Stellen vorkommenden Ausdmck fsuso ma-dra^ zu dem wir uns jetzt 
wenden. Damit wird bezeichnet der Abschnitt Y. Iviii. 4-7 — eigentlich 
tragt das ganze 58. Kapitel die iJberschrift fsmo m^&ro—dtr nach Y. lix. 33 
zu dem hadaoxta genannten Nask gehort hat. Auch hier ist die AufFassung 
Bartholomaes nicht wohl moglich, der gemass fsuso ein Gen. Sing, des 
^t2Lmmts fsu-san- sein soil; und zwar aus dem oben angefiihrten Grunde, 
dass ein solcher Genitivus niemals diese Form hatte erhalten konnen. Es 
kommen hier jedoch andere Moglichkeiten in Betracht. Am einfachsten 
scheint esmir jedenfalls vorauszusetzen, dzss fsuso gleich dem oben behandel- 
tQTifsusa ein Nom. Sing, eines thematischen Stammes fsu-sa- sein wiirde; 
dann wiirde naturlich/iS/d ma&ro nicht gerade ‘der Spruch vom Viehbesitzer^ 
bedeuten , wie Bartholomae es ubersetzt, sondern vielmehr ‘ der viehgewinnende, 
vieherbeutende Spmch’. An sich moglich scheint es mir aber, dzss fsuso der 
Gen. Sing, eines Stammes ^fsu-sd-' sein konnte und somit dem RV. v. 41, i 
belegten Gen. pasusah so nahe wie nur moglich entsprechen wiirde.^ 

Zu der ersten AufFassung passt am besten die G. ii. 6 belegte Ackusativform 
fsusdtnca mg,&rdmy dagegen aber nicht die Formen fsuso madrem in Y. lix. 33 ; 
Visp, ii. 10 \m.d fsuso madrahe in Visp. i. 8 ; N. 32. Es konnte sich hier einfach 
um Entgleisungen oder schlechte Formen handeln, was wohl den meisten 
Forschern am glaublichsten erscheinen wird. Es mochte aber auch sein, dass 
es sich um eine Zusammensetzung handelt, dass wir also tigtxitXich. fsuso. 
dra- zu lesen hatten. Dabei konnte natiirlich das erste Glied der Zusammen- 
setzung am ehesten ein ^fsu-sa- sein, denn -a- Stamme, die in der Komposi- 
tionsfuge ein -0- statt -iz- zeigen, sind ja im Avesta wohlbekannt. Auch um 
einen -an- Stamm fsu-san-) konnte es sich aber handeln; denn wir 
finden da Parallele in Formen wie asmo-yvanvant-*, asman-^ spopad- und 
sp 6 'b 9 rdta- \ span-y zr^DO'ddta-: zrvan-, Zu einer volligen Klarheit kommen 
wir also hier nicht. 

Diese Pnifung der Belegstellen lasst es gewissermassen im dunkeln, falls 
iiberhaupt ein Stamm//z?-&7z- anzusetzen ware. Der Etymologie halber scheint 
jedoch ein solcher Stammansatz in hochstem Masse glaublich. 

Ich glaube namlich behaupten zu diirfen, dass mit einem avestischen 
Stamme fsu-san- eigentlich identisch ist der Name des indischen Gottes 


^ Noininative auf statt -0 gibt es ja im jiingeren Avesta, vgl. Reichelt, Azuest, Elementar- 
huch, pp. 33, 196. 

* Von Genitiven derartiger Komposition bietet das Avestische wohl nur ra^ae-Std, Gen. 
Sing,^ des Stammes ro'Q-ae-Hd-. Ein solcher Genitivus, der mit dem Nominativ formell 
identisch ist, kann aber keineswegs ursprtmglich sein; er ist, wie z.B. Reichelt, Avest. 
Elementafbuchy p. 186 richtig hervorhebt, den femininen Genitiven auf -a (dainayd^ ci-Q-d) 
nachgebildet. Einzig richtig ware doch eine dem altind. -as entsprechende Form, die avestisch 
nur auf -d ausgehen kdnnen wiirde. 
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Pusdn-y ein Wort, das ich somit aus einer urspriinglichen Form ^psu-san- 
herleite, woriiber weiteres sogleich unten. 

tiber die Natur dieses Gottes ins Reine zu kommen scheint mir nicht 
besonders schwierig; die vedischen Gotter bieten der Forschung ofters 
ungeloste und vorlaufig unlosbare Probleme dar, bei Pusan scheint mir aber 
die Sache weit einfacher zu stehen. Doch gehen die Ansichten der bisherigen 
Forschung so ziemlich auseinander.^ Pusan ist in der spateren indischen 
AufFassung eine Sonnengottheit, und davon scheinen schon im Rigveda 
Spuren vorhanden zu sein, die aber m. E. von keinerlei Bedeutung sind; 
doch haben sich dadurch derart bedeutende Forscher wie z.B. Hillebrandt 
irreleiten lassen.^ Oldenberg sieht in Pusan einen ‘Gott der Wege’, was an 
sich richtig aber viel zu blass ist. Es kann namlich keinem Zweifel unterliegen, 
dass ja Pusan eine ausgepragte und typische bukolische Gottheit darstellt; er 
ist der Hirtengott, der vergottlichte Hirt, Erwerber und Pfleger der Heerden, 
einmal wahrscheinlich die besondere Schutzgottheit der Viehziichter, die 
im Avesta unter der Benennung vastryofsuy^ wohlbekannt sind, in Altindien 
jedenfalls z. T. die uralte Kastengruppe der vaisya ausmachen .3 Deswegen 
ist er mit dem Ochsenstachel {astro) ausgeriistet, dessen Beiwort paiusadhanl 
(vi. 53, 9) natiirlich ‘Vieh verschaffend’ bedeutet .4 Wer die kleine Pusan- 
Samhita, RV. vi. 53-58, durchliest, braucht da m. E. nicht in Zweifel liber 
die ursprxingliche Natur des Gottes zu bleiben. Als hochster Beschiitzer 
der Hirten und ihrer Heerden halt er den rauberischen Wolf fern ; als solcher 
ist er auch der Feind und Besieger der rauberischen Pani, die sehr gut einen 
Stamm nomadischer Viehrauber von historischer Existenz darstellen konnen.s 
Die auf die Weide zu treibenden Kiihe befiehlt man dem Hirtengotte — er soli 
sie schlitzen sowie auch die Pferde (vi. 54, 5-6), kein Vieh soli abhanden oder 
zu Schaden kommen (vi. 54, 7) u.s.w. Deutlicher kann eigentlich die Be- 
schreibung einer rein bukolischen Gottheit nicht ausgediiickt werden. Dass 
er von diesem Ursprung aus sehr gut auch ein ‘Gott der Wege’, sogar ein 
ijjvxoTToiJLTTos gewordcn sein kann braucht m. E. nicht weiter entwickelt zu 
werden. 

Wenn also Pusan ursprunglich der Gott der Hirten und Viehziichter par 
preference ist, ware es natiirlich sehr passend, wenn sein Name, gleich 
einem avestischen/iS-&w-, eigentlich ‘Vieherbeuter, Viehbesitzer’ bedeuten 
wiirde. Man beachte in solchem Zusammenhang den Namen der avestischen 

^ Vgl. u. a. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth.^^ iii. 362 ff. ; ^ i. 8 f. , ii. 326 ff. Macdonell, Ved, Myth.y 
p. 35 ff.; Oldenberg, Rel. d. Veda p. 234 ff Eine erschopfende Monographic iiber 
Pusan gibt Flensburg, Btdrag till Rigvedas mytologi (Lunds Univ:s Arsskrift, N.F, Afd. i Bd. 
V. 4, iff, 1909), die aber wenig beachtet worden ist. 

^ Flensburg, der doch im ganzen eine richtige Auffassung dieses Gottes hegt, lasst sich 
auch durch die Sonnenhypothese vom Ziel wegfuhren. Mit Siecke, Rushan, Studien sur 
Idee des Hirtengottes (1914) in ihm einen Mondgott erblicken zu woUen 1st leerer Wahn. 
Doch sieht ja die Schule, zu der Siecke gehort, in alien gottlichen Wesen gerade Mondgotter. 

3 Vgl. Kautilya i. 3 : {svadharmo) vaisyasya . . . krsipdhipdlye vdnijyd ca. 

So nchtig Bergaigne, Rel. ved. ii. 424; weniger richtig Oldenberg, Rel. d. Veda^y p. 234 n.i 

3 Soweit stimme ich mit Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 1. 499 ff., ganz uberein. Nur in Bezug 
auf die Identifikation mit den von Strabo erwahnten IJdpvoi bin ich nicht sicher ; doch ware 
es ja moglich, dass eine Abteilung dieses Volkes auch im ostlichsten Iran ihre Wohnsitze 
gehabt haben konnte. 
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Gotth.tit fmdaPfsu- ‘das Vieh fordernd’; diese Gottheit, die mit Rapidwina 
und mit Zanturna in Verbindung steht,^ gilt als besonderer Schutzherr des 
Kleinviehs {pasu-, fsu-). Sehr wichtig ist es auch, dass, wie Trubetskoy^ 
aufgewiesen hat, gewisse kaukasische Volker von den Iraniern die Benennung 
einer weiblichen Gottheit ^fsusam entlehnt haben; denn wir haben hier eine 
genaue feminine Entsprechung zu dem von mir vorausgesetzten indischen 
^psusan-, ^psusan-, also eine Namenform, die meinetwegen im Altindischen 
^pusanl Oder eventuell ^pusnl lauten wiirde. 

Die Deklination des Wortes pusdn- bietet kaum besondere Merkwiirdig- 
keiten. Dass der Akkusativ regelmassig^w^aMm lautet^ — und nicht "^pusdnam 
— ist in Anbetracht von uksdnam und vhanam wohl nicht sehr bemerkens- 
wert, konnte doch— wenn man die Zusammensetzung rbhu-ksdnam zum 
Vergleich heransieht — eine Reminiscenz der ursprunglichen Zusammenset- 
zung ^psu-san- sein. Wenn auch der Vers RV. i. 181, 9 nicht ganz klar ist 4 , so 
scheint es mir jedoch deutlich, dass an einen Akkusativ ^pusam kaum zu 
denken ist .5 Verfehlt scheint mir auch die von Pischel, Ved. Stud. i. 193, 
vorgeschlagene Form '^pavisan {^pavisd) und die darauf aufgebaute Etymo- 
logic, die jedoch nicht dort ausdnicklich ausgesagt worden ist ; ware irgendeine 
dreisilbige Form — ^und nicht einfach eine mit geschleiftem Vokal,^ wie es 
doch der Fall sein muss — einzufuhren, dann ware m. E. ^pasusd das einzig 
mogliche. Sicher scheint es auf jeden Fall, dass in RV. x. 5, 5 ; 93, 4, eine 
in Anschluss an Akk. pusdnam gebildete thematische Form pusdna-, resp. 
pusand- vorliegt, obwohl man diese unnotigerweise wegzuerklaren versucht 
hat .7 

Ich leite also das wort pusan- zunachst aus ^psu-san-, dann weiter aus 
^pm-san- her. Dass in einem derartigen Worte der eine Laut — und zwar 
natiirlich hier der erste — ^wegdissimiliert wurde ist ganz selbstverstandlich ; 
ich zeige auf die Parallele hin, die sich in pdmsu- ‘Staub, Sand’ findet, das 
ich friiher, wie ich noch immer glaube richtig, aus ^psdmsu- habe herleiten 
wollen,^ was dann naturlich weiter zu psd und bhas- gehoren wurde. Eine 
gewisse Schwierigkeit bereitet aber die Behandlung der Lautgruppe ps-y 
von der wir iiberhaupt nichts wissen. Osthoff^ hat wie bekannt einmal zu 
erweisen gesucht, dass der indogermanische Name des Hundes {^kiien-y 
^kun-) eigenthch ‘Viehhund’ bedeutet und eine -w- Ableitung von ^peku- 
‘Vieh’ ware, also ursprunglich von einer Form ^phuen-y ^pkun- ausgegangen 
ware. Aber dieser geniale Einfall lasst sich nicht durchfuhren. Erstens wurden 

* Vgl. Air, Wh. 1014. * Mem. Soc Lingu., xxu. 348. 

^ Vgl. auch Hirt, Indog. Forsch.y xxxii. 246. 

^ Unmoglich ist auf jeden Fall die Ubersetzung von Pischel, Ved. Stud., i. 28. 

s Vgl. Bartholomae, Kuhns Zeitschr., xxix. 574 ; Foy, ibid., xxxix. 264 ; Hillebrandt, WZKM, 
iii. 192; Oldenberg, RV-Noten, i. 181. 

^ Ziemlich gleichgultig bleibt es jedenfalls, ob in RV. i. 89. 6; x. 26 3, mit Pischel, 1 c , 
das -a in pusd oder mit Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 178 f, das -w- geschleift werden soli. 
Meinetwegen am ehesten das -u-. 

’ Vgl. daruber Lanman, Noun- Inflection, p. 526; Bartholomae, Ar Forsch., 1. 29 95; 
Collitz, Bezz. Beitr,, vii. 379 » Macdonell, Ved. Gramm, pp. 204. 205 n. 15; Oldenberg, 
RV.-Noten, ii. 201. 299 f. Andere, mir unannehmbare Auffassungen bei Ludwig, Rtgveda, iv. 
400; V. 634; Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 467. 

® Vgl. Monde Or., vi. 1 58 ff. 


® Etym. Parerga, i. 199 ff. 
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wir im Altiranischen solchenfalls nicht ein span-, sun- erwarten, sondem 
vielmehr ein ^fs{p)an-, ^fsun-\ die historisch belegte Form wiirde somit 
entweder *fmn-, fsun- lauten oder moglicherweise ^span-, sun-. Zweitens 
hat Conrady^ nachgewiesen, dass das chinesische Wort Euan, c'ud, c'ien, hun 
‘Hund’ von einem urchinesischen ^Eiuen ausgeht, das unzweifelhaft dem in- 
dogermanischen ^k{u)uen- ^k{u)u 8 n- entlehnt sein muss. Es ist mir ganz 
unbekannt, wie sich das Urchinesische zu einer Lautverbindung ’^pk- stellen 
wiirde ; es scheint mir aber, dass sich doch irgendeine Spur einer derartigen 
Lautverbindung wurde entdecken lassen. 

Bloomfield^ wiederum hat nachweisen zu konnen geglaubt, dass einerseits 
in dem vedischen ksu- eine Entwicklung von ^psu- = avest. fsu- vorliegt, 
andrerseits dass die ‘ Wurzel’ vi-raps- nichts anderesist als eine missverstandene 
Entwicklung von ^mra-ps{u)-.^ Ersteres lasst sich wohl zur Not behaupten; 
die zweite Vermutung ist aber sicher unrichtig. Aber auch wenn ksu- wirklich 
aus ^psu- entstanden ware, lasst sich daraus nichts fiir die wirkliche Entwick- 
lung von ps- gewinnen. Mir kommt es am glaublichsten vor, dass sich^i- in 
genauer Ubereinstimmung mit avest.//- < ps- am nachsten znps- entwickelt 
hat."^ 

Wenn meine hier vorgeschlagene Etymologie von pusdn- das richtige 
trifft, werden dadurch natiirlich die bisherigen Deutungen des Wortes 
hinfallig. Am beliebtesten ist wohl die Zusammenstellung mxt pus-, die aber 
nichts besagt und zudem fiir das -u- keine Erklarung abgibt. Nichtig ist 
auch die Herleitung Bergaignes^ Yonpu- ‘reinigen’. Schliesslich haben einige 
Forscher die Idee gehabt, pusdn- gehore mit Ildv zusammen^, dessen altere 
Form im Arkadischen inschriftlich als nacx>v belegt ist. Schon Oldenberg, 
ReL d. Veda^ p. 237 n. i hat diese Etymologie angezweifelt. Mir kommt sie 
als ganz iibereilt vor, zumal die beiden Wdrter nicht einmal formell identisch 
waren. 
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KONIG YIMA UND SATURN 


I. Einleitung 

E S gab eine Zeit — ^und sie liegt noch nicht weit hinter uns, falls sie liber- 
haupt schon der Vergangenheit angehort — ^wo man es fur angemessen 
hielt, die Gottheiten der alten Religionen durchweg als Personifikationen von 
Naturobjekten oder Naturerscheinungen anzusehen. Hand in Hand mit 
dieser Anschauung ging die Vorliebe fiir die Annahme einer reichlichen 
Anzahl von Sonnengottern. Auch Yima ist — im Verein mit dem altindischen 
Yama — dem Geschick, fiir einen Sonnengott gehalten zu werden, nicht 
entgangen. Insbesondere wurde diese Annahme von J. Ehni verfochten in 
den beiden Schriften: Der Vedische Mythus des Yama verglichen mit den 
analogen Typen der Persischen, Griechischen und Germanischen Mythologies 
Strassburg, 1890, und Die urspriingliche Gottheit des Vedischen Yama, Leip- 
zig, 1896. Dass sich die Sonne dabei in eine Nachtsonne (wer hat sie je 
gesehen?) verwandeln muss, macht die Theorie zwar mehr grotesk, aber 
schwerlich annehmbarer. So bleiben denn Ehnis Monographien fur das 
Indische und Iranische nur noch als Materialsammlungen brauchbar. Als 
solche konnen sie zur Erganzung friiherer Darstellungen (z. B . Windischmann , 
ZoYoastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, S. 19-43; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthums- 
kunde, i, Leipzig, 1871, S. 439 u. 522-30) dienen. 

Den Anfang einer richtigeren, ixber die Gleichsetzung mit dem indischen 
Yama hinausgehenden Beurteilung der Mythen von Yima hatte kurz vor den 
beiden Monographien Ehnis der schwedische Gelehrte und Dichter Viktor 
Rydberg in seinen Undersokningar i Germanisk Mythologi, 2 Bde., Stockholm, 
1887-9, gemacht, insbesondere Bd. i, S. 289-92 u. Bd. ii, S. 203-95. Rydberg 
erkannte die Identitat Yimas mit dem germanischen Gotte Balder, und sah 
in der iranischen und der germanischen t)berlieferung Reste des Mythen- 
schatzes der indogermanischen Urzeit. Mit der vollig zutreffenden Gleich- 
setzung Yimas mit Balder und des Unholds Azi Dahaka mit Loki, der fiir den 
Tod Balders verantwortlich ist (a. a. O. ii. 205-6), verbinden sich freilich bei 
Rydberg zwei weniger iiberzeujgende Identifizierungen. Nach der germani- 
schen Uberlieferung wird Balder auf Veranlassung Lokis von seinem Bruder 
Hodr getotet, wie nach der iranischen Uberlieferung Yima von seinem Bruder 
Spit3nira auf Veranlassung Azi Dahakas. Die Ubereinstimmung ist nicht zu 
verkennen. Auch ist nichts dagegen einzuwenden, wenn Rydberg darin einen 
Beleg fiir den der Gotter- und Heldensage gelaufigen Typus der feindlichen 
Bruder sieht. Aber wenn er weiter, einer Vermutung Miillenhoffs folgend, 
einen uralten Zusammenhang des Baldermythus mit dem Mythus von den 
Dioskuren (Kastor und Pollux) und den A9vins des Rigveda d.h. von Morgen- 
und Abendstern sieht, so werden wir schwerlich geneigt sein, ihm zu folgen. 
Es konnte sich doch wohl hochstens um eine nachtragliche Vermischung 
zweier urspriinglich getrennter Sagenkreise handeln. Wenigstens ist in unsrer 
altesten Quelle, dem Rigveda, von der Identitat Yamas mit einem der A9vins 
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nichts zu spiiren. Die zweite Annahme Rydbergs, die wir ausscheiden moch- 
ten, besagt, der Burg {vara-) Yimas entspreche in der nordischen Mythologie 
der Hain Mimirs mit dem heiligen Brunnen (dem Quell der Weisheit), aus 
welchem Mimir jeden Morgen Meth trinkt (a.a. O. i. 256-63). Gehort nicht 
Mimir eher dem Sagenkreise des Haoma als dem des Yima an ? Und liegt es 
nicht naher, den Var des Yima zunachst mit der ‘Halle’ oder ‘Wohnung’ 
Balders, d.h. mit seinem koniglichen Palast zu vergleichen, von dem die 
Grimnismal (Str. 12) in einer Aufzahlung der Gotterwohnungen berichten: 

Breidablick^ ist die siebente : dort hat Balder sich 

die hohe Halle erbaut ; 
kein andres Land in aller Welt 
ist so von Freveln frei. 

Rydbergs Untersuchungen diirfen wohl, trotz einiger FehlgrifFe, nachst 
Jacob Grimms Deutscher Mythologie als die hervorragendste Leistung auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Mythologie gelten. Aber ein Unstern hat 
iiber dem Werke gewaltet. Fine englische Ubersetzung des ersten Bandes 
von R. B. Anderson folgte zwar der schwedischen Ausgabe auf dem Fusse 
{Teutonic Mythology y by V. Rydberg, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 1889). 
Aber die Aufnahme entsprach wenig den Erwartungen des Verlegers. Ryd- 
berg war seinen Zeitgenossen zu weit vorausgeeilt. Seine Methode trat nicht 
nur in Mitbewerb mit der althergebrachten Mythendeutung, sondern auch 
mit einer neuen Theorie, die den kunstvollen Teppich der germanischen 
Mythologie als ein aus Lappen mittelalterlicher Gelehrsamkeit und christ- 
licher Theologie zusammengenahtes Flickwerk ansah. Das Prinzip der 
Entlehnung erschien einstweilen noch einleuchtender als Rydbergs Versuch, 
mit Hiilfe der altindischen und der germanischen tjberlieferung die Sagen- 
welt der indogermanischen Urzeit wiederherzustellen. So blieb es denn bei 
der Ubersetzung des ersten Bandes, die der Verleger im J. 1891 (nach dem 
Abschlusse des zweiten Bandes der schwedischen Original-Ausgabe) mit 
einem neuen Titelblatte ausgehen liess, aus welchem nicht zu ersehen war, 
dass diese Ubersetzung sich auf den ersten Band beschrankte. Infolge dessen 
liegt noch manches von den Aufstellungen Rydbergs in dem zweiten Bande 
der schwedischen Ausgabe als ungehobener Schatz verborgen, vor allem auch 
die systematische Zusammenfassung seiner Ansichten am Anfange dieses 
Bandes (S. 1-202). 

In den vierzig Jahren, die inzwischen vergangen sind, hat die mythologische 
Wissenschaft keineswegs brach gelegen. Dabei hat namentlich auch die mit 
der Erforschung der Volksiiberlieferung {folklore) zusammen arbeitende 
allgemeinvergleichende Mythologie eifrige Pflege gefunden. Das Ziel ist hier 
freilich ein andres als es Rydberg vorschwebte. Die m3^hologische Wissen- 
schaft will nicht der Erkenntnis kultureller Entwicklung — sei es eines Volkes 
oder einer Gruppe eng zusammengehoriger Vdlker — dienen, arbeitet nicht 
in erster Linie mit der Philologie zusammen, sondern sucht gleichartige 
Anschauungen bei verschiedenen Volkern aufzufinden und Typen festzu- 

^ d.i. die weithin glanzende. 
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legen, die sich im Laufe der Zeit stetig wiederholen. Ein Zusammenhang 
also besteht hier, ausser mit dem ‘folklore’, vorzugsweise mit der Volker- 
psychologie. Beide Arten der mythologischen Forschungsindgleichberechtigt 
und auf gegenseitige Forderung angewiesen. Besonders anregend und 
forderlich hat auf dem Gebiete der allgemeinen Mythologie das bekannte 
Werk des englischen Gelehrten James Geo. Frazer, The Golden Bough 
gewirkt, das zuerst vor nahezu nunmehr Jahren (London, 1890) erschien, und 
jetzt in der 3. Auflage auf zwolf Bande angewachsen ist. Speziell interes- 
sieren uns hier die beiden Abteilungen, welche jetzt den Titel tragen : ‘Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris’ (part iv = vols. v and vi) und ‘Balder the Beautiful’ (part vii = 
vols. X and xi). Nach Frazers Annahme gehoren die hier auf dem Titelblatte 
genannten Gottheiten demselben mythologischen Typus an. Typen dieser 
Art haben nun freilich an sich keinen Anspruch auf geschichtlichen Zusam- 
menhang unter einander. Ebenso wenig ist ein solcher Zusammenhang von 
vornherein ausgeschlossen. Tatsachlich haben Frazers Aufstellungen iiber 
Balder, Adonis usw. etwa von Frdr. KaufFmanns Buche {Balder^ Slrassburg, 
1902) ab die neuere Forschung iiber den germanischen My thus von Balder 
stark beeinflusst, und haben dann wahrend des letzten Jahrzehnts zu sehr 
wichtigen Untersuchungen iiber den geschichtlichen Zusammenhang dieses 
Mythus mit altorientalischen (und zwar vorwiegend nicht-indogermanischen) 
Mythen gefuhrt. Es gehoren hierher vor allem die beiden Schriften : Gustav 
Neckel, Die Vberlieferungen vom Gotte Balder^ Dortmund, 1920, und Franz 
Rolf Schroder, Germanentum und HellenismuSy Heidelberg, 1924. Neckel 
legt besonders Gewicht auf die Beriihrungen Balders mit dem babylonischen 
M)^hus vom Gotte Tamuz und den kleinasiatischen von Attis oder Adonis, 
wahrend Schroder hervorhebt, dass der agyptische Osiris wohl noch grosseren 
Anspruch auf enge Verwantschaft mit Balder hat. Dass nach beiden die 
germanische tJberlieferung auf spaterer Entlehnung aus dem Oriente 
beruht, sei ausdriicklich bemerkt. Ob und wie weit sie darin Recht haben, 
ist eine andre Frage. Ubrigens bedeutet ja auch Entlehnung einen geschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhang. Von Yima (bezw. Yama), der dem germanischen 
Balder am nachsten steht, ist bei Neckel, so viel ich sehe, gar nicht die Rede, 
bei Schroder nur beilaufig. Wir glauben nicht fehl zu gehen, wenn wir in den 
Ergebnissen ihrer Arbeiten zunachst eine Bestatigung (wenn nicht durchaus, 
doch im wesentlichen) der Ansichten Rydbergs sehen, zugleich aber aus 
ihnen entnehmen, dass der Yimamythus sich zuriickverfolgen lasst auf die 
babylonische Uberlieferung von Tamuz und die agyptische von Osiris. 

Ehe wir auf Probleme dieser Art weiter eingehen, wird es notig sein, 
zunachst bei der Stellung Yimas im Avesta zu verweilen, 

II. Yima in den Gdthds 

Es empfiehlt sich, wenn wir von Yima sprechen, die Gathas und das jiingere 
Avesta getrennt zu behandeln. In den Gathas ist von ihm bekanntlich nur 
einmal in der Strophe Ys. xxxii. 8 die Rede. Sie lautet in Bartholomaes XJber- 
setzung {Die Gatha's des Awesta ubersetzt, Strassburg, 1905) : 

‘Zu diesen Frevlern gehort, wie bekannt, auch Yima, der Sohn des 
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Vivahoant^ der, um die Menschen zufrieden zu stellen, den Unsrigen die 
Fleischstiicke zu essen gab. Von ihnen werde ich, o Ma^ddh, kunftig von 
Dir geschieden sein.’ 

Offenbar haben wir es mit Worten zu tun, die auf Zoroaster selbst zurlxck- 
gehen, deren Deutung aber den Erklarern und Ubersetzern von der Zeit der 
Pehlevi-tibersetzung ab bis auf die Gegenwart nicht leicht geworden ist. 
Die Schwierigkeiten liegen vor allem in der mittleren Zeile der Strophe, die 
im Urtext lautet : 

ye masiyeng cixsnuso | ahnidkeng gdus bagd xvdremnd. 

Die Interpretation dieses Relativsatzes hangt vor allem von der Auffassung 
des Wortes cixsnmd ab. Obwohl dasselbe nach M. Haug {DiefilnfGdthd's . . . 
Zarathustrds . . . i, Leipzig, 1858, S. 170) an sich eine funffache Erklarung 
zulasst, so handelt es sich doch tatsachlich nur um die Wahl zwischen zwei 
verschiedenen Deutungen. Die Tradition (uber die man sich in dem Werke 
von Laur. H. Mills, A Study of the jive Zarathushtrian Gdthds^ with texts and 
translations, Leipsic, 1894, S. 96 f., imterrichten kann) zieht cixsnuso an- 
scheinend zu dem Verbum xsnd~ ‘kennen’, ‘kennen lernen’. Daher dann die 
tibersetzung Velcher (uns) Menschen lehrte Fleisch in Stiicken zu essen’. 
Das Wort bagd (ntr. plur.) Tortionen’ wird dabei naher bestimmt als ‘Stiicke 
des Opferfleisches von der Grosse der Brust und der Lange des Arms’, oder, 
wie E.W. West bei Mills, SBE. xxxi. 61 n.’, gewiss richtiger iibersetzt : ‘in lap- 
fuls and armfuls’. Dieser Auffassung haben sich z. B. Spiegel in seiner 
Avesta-Vbersetzung, ii., Leipzig, 1859, S. 127, Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, Berlin, 1863, S. 26, und Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 
1864, s.v. cikhshnusha angeschlossen. Inzwischen aber hat sich herausgestellt, 
dass cixsnuso an unsrer Stelle wie iiberall sonst im Avesta (auch z. B. Ys. 
xlviii. I, wo Spiegel und Justi es anders iibersetzen) die Bedeutung ‘zufrieden 
zu stellen suchend’ hat. Wir haben es mit einem alten, zu dem Desiderativ- 
stamme cixsnm- gehorigen Partizipium mit adjektivischer Endung zu tun. 
Hierin sind sich, so viel ich sehe, alle neueren Erklarer einig. Trotzdem ist die 
ehemalige Auffassung auch heute noch nicht vollig iiberwunden. Ihre Nach- 
wirkung wenigstens liegt auch in Bartholomaes Altiran. Wtb. (s.v. ^x'^ar, 
Sp. 1866) und in seiner Ubersetzung der Gathas (S. 33, Anm. 6) noch offen 
zu Tage und hindert demgemass an dem vollen Verstandnis der Strophe, auf 
die es uns hier ankommt. 

Zunachst sei bemerkt, dass die traditionelle Auffassung ehedem und in 
neuerer Zeit mit einer von drei Annahmen Hand in Hand geht, in denen man 
leicht Versuche erkennt, den Sinn der vermeintlichen alten Uberlieferung, 
Yima habe die Menschen gelehrt, Stiicke Fleisch zu essen, genauer zu 
erfassen oder ansprechend auszulegen. Liest man die Darstellung von 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, S. 26 f., so mag es scheinen, als 
vertriigen sie sich ganz gut mit einander. Tatsachlich aber besagen sie nicht 
dasselbe, obwohl sie sich nahe stehen und anscheinend auf die gleiche Inter- 
pretation der alten Gatha-Strophe zunickgehen. 

(i) Es soli sich bei den Stiicken Fleisch um Opferfieisch handeln, und zwar 
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soli Yima die Menschen gelehrt haben, das Fleisch in Stiicken beim Opfer 
zu essen (Dies nach Windischmann der Sinn der Uberlieferung in Nerio- 
senghs Ubersetzung und in der Huzvaresh-tibersetzung von Ys. xxxii. 8). 

(2) Nach Firdausi assen, wie Windischmann erwahnt, die Menschen zu 
Yimas Zeit noch kein Fleisch (Firdausis Darstellung mag aus der eben 
erwahnten Auffassung erwachsen sein, geht aber offenbar uber sie hinaus). 

(3) Aus der Bemerkung Neriosenghs zu Ys. ix. 4 entnimmt Windisch- 
mann a.a.O., Mass die Unsterblichkeit der Menschen zu Yimas Zeit durch 
die Fleischspeise bewirkt wurde, die er ihnen reichte\ Ahnlich die Erlau- 
terung der Pehlevi-Ubersetzung zu Ys.ix. i, die man in Bartholomaes Altiran. 
Wtb, s.v. Var (Sp. 1866) angefiihrt und ubersetzt findet. Sie besagt : *. . . die, 
welche das Fleisch des Yam assen und in denen der Leib unsterblich gemacht 
wurde.’ 

(Die unter Nr. i und Nr. 3 angefuhrten Stellen lassen sich vermitteln, 
wenn man annimmt, dass die dem Yima als Opfer dargebrachten Fleisch- 
stiicke dieselben waren welche er seinen Verehrern zu essen gab.) 

Es wird nicht notig sein, bei diesen Auslegungen langer zu verweilen. Wir 
diirfen sie samtlich als Produkte der Avesta- Interpretation der Sassanidenzeit 
ansehen und konnen auf sie verzichten, wenn es sich darum handelt, uns die 
Strophe Ys. xxxii. 8 im Sinne Zoroasters klar zu machen. 

In grammatischer Hinsicht ist nur zu bemerken, dass wir uns das zu xvarermio 
zu erganzende Hiilfszeitwort am natxirlichsten inderPrasensform (d.h.als asti) 
denken werden. Dann heisstjyj . . . xvaremno Mer zu essen gibt’. Die Er- 
klarung wird auf Abwege geraten, wenn sie nicht eine stilistische oder rhetori- 
sche Eigenheit in der Ausdrucksweise Zoroasters beriicksichtigt. Wie er in 
den Anfangsstrophen dieser Gatha die Devs zur Rede stellt fiir die Taten, 
welche ihnen zugeschrieben werden, so macht er hier Yima verantwortlich 
fiir die Hoffnungen, welche der Volksglaube auf ihn setzt. Es ist das eine 
konkrete, bildliche Form der Darstellung, die den Zuhorern des Propheten 
ebenso natiirlich und selbstverstandlich erschien, wie ihm selber. Sodann 
rniissen wir in Erinnerung behalten, dass Yima nach dem alten Volksglauben 
nicht nur ein irdischer Konig war, sondern auch, wie Yama bei den Indern, 
der machtige Herrscher, in dessen Reich die wiirdigen Toten beim Verlassen 
des irdischen Daseins eingehen. Sie hoffen unter seiner Herrschaft ein Leben 
in Herriichkeit und Freude zu fuhren, eine sorgenlose Existenz, bei der vor 
allem auch fiir Essen und Trinken reichlich gesorgt ist. Zoroaster driickt dies 
so aus, dass Yima ihnen Fleisch in Hiille und Fiille geben will. Also : 

‘ZudiesenFrevlernwirdauchYima,desVivahvantSohn,gerechnet, derum 
die Menschen zufriedenzu stellen [d.h.,umihreErwartungenvomkunftigen 
Leben zu erfiillen] unsren Leuten grosse Portionen Rindfleisch zu essen gibt.’ 

Einer Erorterung bedarf noch der Schluss der Strophe, der im Original- 
texte lautet : 

aesgm cit a ahmi | d^ahmi mazda vlciboi aipl. 

Das iibersetzte Spiegel im J. 1859 {Avesta-Vb. ii. 127) der Tradition folgend: 
Von diesen will ich von dir unterschieden werden, Mazda’, und ahnlich, 
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so viel ich sehe, alle neueren Erklarer und Ubersetzer, mit Ausnahme etwa 
von Justi. Letzterer bemerkt in seinem Handbuch der Zendsprache, s.v. mciiha 
(S. 278): Hhwahmt vicithoi . . . aipt in deiner Entscheidung bin ich, d.h. es 
steht bei dir, ob du mich zu den Guten oder Bosen rechnen willst.’ Man mag 
sagen, die beiden Auffassungen standen einander nicht notwendig im Wege. 
Auch scheint Justi sich der Spiegelschen Auffassung unter d (S. 47) zu 
nahern, wo er sagt : 'aeshdmdt d unter, von ihnen (will ich unterschieden sein) 
Ys. xxxii. 8/ Aber lassen wir uns dadurch nicht abhalten, die Gegensatze, 
wie sie hier in grammatischer und lexikalischer Hinsicht unter den Erklarern 
bestehen, naher ins Auge zu fassen. Besonders lehrreich ist es auch hier 
wieder, Bartholomae’s Altiranisches Worterbuch heranzuziehen. Sein Werk 
ist in vieljahrigem Ringen mit den Schwierigkeiten entstanden, welche die 
Erklarung des Avesta von je her geboten hat. Zu seinem Lobe muss vor 
allem gesagt werden, dass er keine Schwierigkeit zu umgehen oder zu 
vertuschen sucht und genaue Rechenschaft iiber seine Auffassung jeder 
einzelnen Stelle des tiberlieferten Textes ablegt. Im Streben nach Klarheit 
ist er ein gestrenger Richter nicht nur iiber die Vergehen andrer, sondern 
auch iiber Mangel in seinen eigenen Arbeiten. Wir wiirden schwerlich im 
Sinne des verstorbenen Forschers handeln, wenn wir glaubten, zum Danke 
fiir seine Bemiihungen auf weitere Mitarbeit verzichten zu miissen. 

Im vorliegenden Falle geht Bartholomae von der Voraussetzung aus, 
vicid'a bedeute hier ‘Scheidung’, ^Sonderung’ (Sp. 1437). Dieser Auffassung 
zuliebe legt er dem d vor ahmi die Bedeutung Von her-’, Veg’ bei (Sp. 301). 
Das Wort aipl am Schlusse der Strophe fasst er (Sp. 83) in Ubereinstimmung 
mit der Tradition als Adverb im Sinne von ‘hernach’, ‘spater’, ‘kiinftighin’. 

Ich vermag mich, vorwiegend aus lexikalischen und grammatischen 
Griinden, keiner dieser drei Wortdeutungen anzuschliessen. 

(1) Zunachst heisst vtcid'a an den beiden andren Stellen, wo es im Avesta 
vorkommt (Ys. xxx. 3 und Ys. xlvi. 18; beide Stellen in den Gathas) 
‘Entscheidung’. Es liegt kein Grund vor, ihm an unsrer Stelle, wo es sich um 
die Entscheidung zwischen Yima und Ahuramazda (bezw. der Rolle, welche 
ihnen in der Lehre vom Jenseits zugeschrieben wird) handelt, eine andre 
Bedeutung beizulegen. 

(2) Die ubliche Erklarung des d, der ich mich anschliesse, geht dahin, es 
als Postposition zu dem pronominalen Gen. PI. aesdm anzusehen. Weniger 
einleuchtend ist die Annahme, die sich meist damit verbindet, dieser Gen. 
PI. stehe statt des Ablativs. Denn wenn sich auch im Singular bei den meisten 
Deklinationen der Form nach keine feste Grenze -zwischen Genitiv und 
Ablativ ziehen lasst, so trifft dies doch fur den Plural nicht zu. Hier beriihrt 
sich vielmehr der Ablativ in der Formenbildung aufs engste mit dem Dativ, 
wahrend er sich vom Genitiv deutlich abhebt. Man wiirde also, wenn durch 
d der Begriif ‘hinweg von’ ausgedriickt werden sollte, statt aesem-clt vielmehr 
aeibyas-dt erwarten. Anders wenn wir a im Sinne von ‘bei’, ‘in bezug auf’, 
‘betreffs’ fassen. Die Verwendung des Genitivs bei d in dieser Bedeutung hat 
ja auch sonst Parallelen (ich wiirde dahin auch manche Formen rechnen, die 
Bartholomae als Ablative deutet, z. B. nemanho d Ys.xlv.9). Es kommt hinzu. 
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dass aimm an unsrer Stelle dem Sinne nach zugleich von vlci&di abhangt : 
‘auch bei der Entscheidung hieriiber’ oder ‘auch bei dem Schiedspruche 
hinsichtlich dieser Frevel’. 

(3) In der Erklarung des Wortes aipi am Sclusse der Strophe scheint mir 
Hiibschmann, Zur Casuslehre S. 251 den richtigen Weg eingeschlagen zu 
haben, wenn er aipi als ‘Praposition’ (im vorliegenden Falle ‘Postposition’) 
mit dem Locativ vtd-O'Si verbindet. Eine andre Frage ist es, ob wir aipi hier 
mit Hiibschmann als ‘gemass’ fassen diirfen. Er beruft sich dafiir S. 207 auf 
Gr. ini Tois voiiots ‘den Gesetzen gemass’. Aber das ist ein spezieller 
Gebrauch, der leicht irre fiihrt, wenn man von ihm aus die Bedeutung und 
die syntaktische Verwendung des Wortes zu bestimmen sucht. Es liegt naher, 
das vedische Sanskrit zum Vergleiche heranzuziehen, zumal dort mehrfach 
die unsrer Stelle genau entsprechende Konstruktion des Lokativs mit dpi bei 
dem Verbum as-[mi) begegnet. Z. B. 

sdrva. td te dpi devisu astu (RV. i. 162, 8, 9, 14) : ‘alles das sei dein eigen 
[wortlich: bei dir] bei den Gottern’. 

tdsya vaydm sumatau yajniyasya | dpi bhadre saumanasS syama (RV. iii. 
1, 21 — ^vi. 47, 13 ; vgl. X. 14, 6): ‘mogen wir in seiner Huld, des heiligen, in 
seinem segensreichen Wohlwollen verbleiben.’ (Weitere Beispiele ahnlicher 
Art gibt Grassmann, Worterhuch zum RV, unter dpi und as 1). 

Wir diirfen also auch an unsrer Stelle aipi als Praposition (Postposition) in 
der Bedeutung ‘bei’ oder ‘in’ fassen, und gewinnen damit fiir den Schluss der 
Strophe die einfache Dbersetzung : 

‘Auch in bezug auf sie verbleibe ich, 0 [Ahura] mazda, bei deiner Ent- 
scheidung.’ In freierer Hbersetzung: ‘Auch hieriiber, 0 Ahuramazda, will 
ich Dir die Entscheidung anheimstellen.’ 

Wie immer wir diese Strophe der Gathas auffassen, ob im F.inklang mit 
der Tradition oder in der hier vorgeschlagenen Weise: sie klingt wie eine 
Absage an Yima. Wir erhalten den Eindruck, dass Zoroaster es ablehnt, mit 
ihm gemeinschaftliche Sache zu noachen. Der Grund der Absage ist leicht 
verstandlich. Er lie^ in der Stellung, welche Yima im Volksglauben ak 
Herrscher des Paradieses im zukiinftigen Leben einnahm. Wollte Zoroaster 
den leitenden Gesichtspimkten seiner eigenen Lehre getreu bleiben, so 
musste er die aus der indo-iranischen Zeit ererbte Eschatologie ganzlich ver- 
werfen. Die Rolle, welche Yima in ihr spielte, vertrug sich zu wenig mit der 
strengen Vergeltungslehre des Reformators. Wurde doch Yima die Ent- 
scheidung liber Fragen zugewiesen, in welchen, nach Zoroasters Lehre 
Ahuramazda selber das letzte Wort zu sprechen hatte. Auch vertrug sich das 
kiinftige Leben in Saus und Braus, unter der Fiihrung Yimas, wie es die alte 
Mythologie sich ausmalte, schwerlich mit den Erwartungen, welche Zoroaster 
vom Leben im Jenseits hegte. So blieb ihm nichts iibrig, als auf die Ent- 
thronung Yimas als Konig der Seligen zu dringen. Die Folgezeit hat ihm 
darin ^wenn auch vielleicht schweren Herzens — ^unbedingt nachgegeben. 
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III. Yima im Jungeren Avesta 

Der Kampf um Anerkennung, den wir Zoroaster in dem Gathas fiihren 
sehen, gehort fiir das Jiingere Avesta der Vergangenheit an. ‘Die neue Lehre 
hat’, wie K. Geldner^ sich vollig zutrefFend ausdriickt, ‘bereits Lander 
erobert und die Gestalt ihres Stifters verschwimmt in dem Nebel einer fernen 
Vergangenheit.’ Aber sie konnte den Sieg nur dadurch erringen, dass sie dem 
Volksglauben gegeniiber eine versohnliche Haltung einnahm und ihm in 
Dingen, die den inneren Kern der Zoroastrischen Lehre nicht zu beriihren 
schienen, mancherlei Zugestandnisse machte. Diesem Umstande haben wir 
es zu danken, dass sich ein betrachtlicher Teil der altiiberlieferten Sagen in 
verjiingter, der neuen Lehre angepasster Gestalt in das Avesta hiniiber- 
gerettet hat. Dabei zeigt das Jiingere Avesta fiir Yima eine ahnliche Vorliebe 
wie fiir Haoma. Folgende Stellen kommenfiir uns hauptsachlich in Betracht^ : 

Ys. ix. 3-5 : Vivahvant u. Yima als Verehrer Haomas. Kurze Schilderung 

des Goldenen Zeitalters unter der Regierung Yimas. 

(Metrische Herstellung von Geldner, Metrik des Jungeren Avesta, S. 123. 
Englische tJbersetzung von M. Haug in seinen Essays, 1862, ed. by E. W. 
West, 3. ed, London, 1887, p. 176, — § 5 im Original mit Umschrift und 
metrischer tJbersetzung bei A.V.W. Jackson, Avesta Grammar, p. xxxvi.) 

Vd, ii: Im Auftrage Ahuramazdas baut Yima seine Burg iyar), 

(tJbersetzung, mit Anmerkungen, von Geldner: KZ. xxv, S. 1 79-1 92. — 
Vgl. Hubschmann, ZBMG. xxviii. S. 83 u. KZ. xxvii. S. 93-95. — Br. 
Lindner, ‘Die iranische Flutsage’ im Festgruss an R. v, Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, 
S. 213-216.) 

Yt. xix {Zamyad Yost), 30-38 u. 46: Yima gewinnt und verliert die konig- 
liche Herrlichkeit. 

(Yt. xix, in reconstruiertem Text, mit tJbersetzung u. Anmerkungen von 
Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen i, Halle, 1882, S. 99-147; iibersetzt und 
erklart von Geldner, Drei Yasht aus dem Zendavesta, Stuttgart, 1884, S. 1-60. 
Vgl. iiber Spityura, den Bruder Yimas, R. von Stackelberg, WZKM, xii, 1898, 
S. 245 f.) 

Yt. V {Abdn Yost), 25-27 : Yima als einer der Anbeter imd Schiitzlinge der 
Ardvi Sura Anahita. 

(Yt. V, iibersetzt von Geldner, mit Anmerkungen, KZ. xxv. 378-404.) 

Yt. xvii {Art Yost), 27-31 ; Yima als einer der Anbeter und Schiitzlinge der 
Gottin Asi-vanuhi. 

(Yt. xvii in wiederhergestelltem Text mit tJbersetzung u. Anmerkungen 
von Bartholomae, ZDMG. xxxvi, S. 560 ff.; iibersetzt und erklart von 

^ Uber die Metnk des Jungeren Avesta, Tubingen, 1877, *S.W. 

2 Ich fuhre nur zerstreute Special-Literatur an, die ich benutzt babe, keine Ausgaben oder 
(Jbersetzungen des gesamten Avesta. Fur die Onginaltexte kommen ausser den Gesamtaus- 
gaben die Handbucher und Chrestomathien der Avestasprache in Betracht. Besonders 
reichhaltig ist in bezug auf Texte, die sich auf Yima beziehen, Geigers Handbuch der Azvesta- 
sprache, Erlangen, 1879. Ys. ix, sicher der am haufigsten gedruckte Abschnitt des Avesta, ist 
fast in jeder Auswahl von Lesestucken zu finden. 
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Geldner, Dm Yasht^ S. 93-123. — Yt. xv, der zunachst mit Yt. v und Yt. xvii 
auf einer Linie zu stehen scheint, iibergehe ich hier, weil er offenbar jiingeren 
Datums ist.) 

Yt. xiii {Farvardln Yost), 130: Der Schutzgeist des Yima findet seinen 
Platz unter denen der heiligen Konige der Vorzeit. 

(Yt. xiii ist die Allerheiligen-Litanei der Zoroastrischen Kirche. Eine 
tJbersetzung mit Anmerkungen hat Geldner, KZ. xxv. 532-563, gegeben.) 

Diese Texte sind vorwiegend in metrischer Form abgefasst, wollen also in 
erster Linie als geistliche Dichtungen, nicht als alltagliche Prosa gelten. Wir 
miissen ihren Verfassern das Vorrecht einraumen, das jeder Dichter bean- 
spruchen kann : sich in bildlicher Sprache auszudriicken und auf unsre Ein- 
bildungskraft nicht weniger als unsren Verstand zu wirken. Mit Vorliebe 
wird namentlich abstrakten Fragen eine konkrete Form dadurch gegeben, 
dass sie zum Gegenstande eines Gespraches zwischen bekannten Personlich- 
keiten gemacht werden. Statt z. B. zu behaupten, die Verehrung Haomas 
vertrage sich mit der Religion des Zoroaster, erzahlt der Dichter (Ys. ix), wie 
Haoma sich eines Morgens bei Zoroaster einfindet und letzterer sich zunachst 
nach seinem Namen erkundigt, um ihn dann seines Wohlwollens zu ver- 
sichern. Der Dichter durfte gewiss darauf rechnen, durch diese Art der 
Darstellung seine Zuhorer zu iiberzeugen und ihren Beifall zu gewinnen. 

Eine ahnliche bildliche Einkleidung wie Ys. ix, zeigt Vd. ii. Es werden 
hier zunachst Zoroaster und Ahura Mazda, dann letzterer und Yima im 
Gesprache vorgefiihrt. Auf Zoroasters Anfrage bei Ahura Mazda hin, wem 
er sich zuerst ausser ihm geoffenbart habe, teilt der Gott ihm mit, es sei dies 
der treffliche, machtige Yima gewesen. Ihn habe er in dem Glauben des 
Ahura und Zarathustra unterwiesen und habe ihn aufgefordert, ihm ein 
Schuler und Sendbote des Glaubens zu sein. Yima aber habe ihm geant- 
wortet: 

‘Ich bin nicht geeignet noch erfahren 

fur einen Schuler und Sendboten des Glaubens.’ 

Daraufhin habe er Yima ersucht, sich seiner (des Ahura Mazda) Geschopfe 
anzunehmen, um sie gedeihen und sich vermehren zu lassen und ihnen ein 
Hiiter, Beschirmer und Aufseher zu sein. Yima nimmt diesen Auftrag an 
und fiihrt — ^wie wir uns ausdriicken wurden — das goldene Zeitalter herbei.^ 
Ahura Mazda erzahlt sodann dem Zarathustra von dem weiteren Verlaufe 
der goldenen Zeit. Darauf folgt (von § 21 ab) ein Bericht dariiber, wie Yima 
seine Burg (vara-) im Auftrage des Ahura Mazda baut, der ihm iiber alles 
Einzelne genaue Anweisung gibt. 

Eine eingehende Priifung dieses Kapitels, auf die wir uns hier nicht eim 
lassen konnen, wiirde wohl zu dem Ergebnisse fiihren, dass wir es mit einer 
eipnartigen Dichtung zu tun haben, welche einen Teil der alten Sage von 
Yima der Religion des Zoroaster anpassen und einverleiben will, zugleich 
aber versucht, die einheimische (altiranische) Uberlieferung durch Benutzung 

' Man ubersehe nicht, dass ein goldenes Szepter (oder Stab) und ein vergoldeter Ochsen- 
stachel in Yima s Handen dabei eine Rolle spielen. 
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auswartiger (anscheinend babylonischer) Quellen zu erganzen. Im ganzen 
genommen bleibt das Kapital ein beachtenswertes Zeugnis fiir die wichtige 
Stellung, welche Yima im altiranischen Volksglauben einnahm. Wir diirfen 
dabei die Angabe, dass Yima die Aufgabe ablehnt, die spater Zarathustra 
ubemimmt, dahin verstehen, dass ein Teil der Sagen von Yima sich beim 
besten Willen mit der Lehre Zoroasters nicht vereinigen Hess. Man hatte 
hier nur die Wahl zwischen Yima und Zoroaster, und entschied sich natiirlich 
fiir letzteren. Kann es sich hierbei um etwas anderes handeln, als um die 
Stellung, welche Yima vor dem Auftreten Zoroasters in der Lehre vom 
Jenseits einnahm? Uber diese Seite des Yima gibt das Jiingere Avesta keine 
Auskunft, teilt also die ablehnende Haltung, die uns in den Gathas entgegen- 
trat. Yima ist uberall im Jiingeren Avesta nur der treffliche und machtige 
Konig der Vorzeit. Hinsichtlich der Eschatologie, in der er urspriinglich die 
Hauptrolle spielte, ist er von jedem Anteile ausgeschlossen.^ Dabei ward ihm 
auch im kirchlichen Kult keine hervorragende Stellung eingeraumt. Die 
einzige Auszeichnung, welche ihm verblieb, besteht darin, dass (vgl. Yt. xiii. 
130) am Feste der Fravashis, das an den fiinf Schalttagen und den fiinf ersten 
Tagen des neuen Jahres gefeiert wurde (s. z. B. ^^itgt\^Eran,Altertwnskunde, 
iii. 577 und 707) sein Schutzgeist zusammen mit dem andrer Konige der 
Vorzeit, in das Gebet eingeschlossen und etwa mit Spenden von Blumen, 
Friichten, Milch, Wein, Fleisch oder Backwerk bedacht werden durfte. 

Wenn somit Yima in der Zoroastrischen Religion seit geraumer Zeit eine 
untergeordnete Stelle einnimmt, so ist doch die Erinnerung an ihn bei den 
heutigen Parsen, oder wenigstens bei den Gelehrten unter ihnen, auch jetzt 
noch nicht vollig verblasst. Einen interessanten Beleg dafiir gewahrt ein 
Aufsatz des Mannes, dem wir den gegenwartigen Band darbringen, Dasturji 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry, ilber ‘The Wonders of the Golden Age of Jamshid’ in 
seinen Iranian Studies, pp. 130-57. Ich mochte auf diese Studie hiermit zur 
Erganzung meiner obigen Darstellung nachdriicklich hinweisen. 

IV. ‘ Yimo xsaetd^ {Djenmd) und ved, ^ksaitah\ 

Haufig begegnet im Jiingeren Avesta der Name Yima in Verbindung mit 
dem Worte xsaeta-, das wir der Grammatik nach als Substantiv oder Adjektiv 
ansehen konnen: Yimo xsaeto Ys. ix. 4; Vd. ii. 20 (spaten Ursprungs); Yt. 
V. 25 ; xvii. 28, 31 ; xix. 34; Yimem xsaetem Yt. xix. 31 ; Yimdi xsaetdi Vd. xix. 
39; Yimat haca xsaetat Yt. xix. 35 (vgl. Justi, Handbuch, S. 93 ; Bartholomae, 

^ Ich darf bei den Lesem Bekanntschaft mit der Zoroastrischen Lehre von den letzten 
Dmgen voraussetzen, mochte aber doch, besonders auch der Literaturangaben halber, auf die 
Darstellung in A. V. W. Jackson’s Zoroastrian Studies, New York, 1928, pp. 143-52 (auch 
z. B. Jackson in The Biblical World, vol. viii, Chicago, 1896, pp. 149-68) und die Mono- 
graphie von Dr. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, Columbia 
University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. xi. New York, 1929, verweisen. Letztere Schrift zeichnet 
sich nicht nur durch umfassende Heranziehung der Quellen aus alter, mittlerer und neuer 
Zeit aus, sondern namentlich auch durch die genaue Scheidung der verschiedenen Penoden 
und gesonderte Behandlung der einzelnen Schnften mnerhalb jeder dieser Perioden Nur auf 
diese Weise Hess sich ein vollig zuverlassiges und klares Bild der gesamten Uberlieferung 
geben. Wir sehen erwartungsvoll dem vom Verfasser in Aussicht gestellten zweiten und 
dritten Teil seiner Monographie entgegen. 
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Air. Wtb., Sp. 541). Es muss sich dabei um etwas handeln, was fiir Yimas 
Wesen oder Stellung fast selbstverstandlich war. Denn das Beiwort verwachst 
im Laufe der Zeit mit dem Eigennamen so vollig, dass schliesslich die Zusam- 
menriickung {Djernsld bei Firdausi) an die Stelle des einfachen Namens tritt. 

Der Gebrauch dieses Beiwortes beschrankt sich im Avesta nicht auf Yima. 
Es wird zunachst auch in Verbindung mit andren gottlichen oder halb- 
gottlichen Wesen gebraucht, z. B. Ap^m Napat und den Amesa Spentas, 
weiter auch z. B. von den Sternen und der Morgenrote. (Man sehe die Nach- 
weise bei Justi und Bartholomae, a.a.O.) 

Besondere Beachtung verdient die Zusammenriickung hvare-xsaete-m 
(ntr.) als Bezeichnung der Sonne (Justi, S. 333, Bartholomae, Sp. 1848). 
Hier steht zunachst nichts im Wege, xsaetem als ein dem Substantiv hvare 
(ntr.) ‘Sonne’ beigeordnetes Adjektiv zu fassen. Aber es vollzieht sich hier 
schon im Avesta ein ahnlicher Wandel, wie wir ihn spater bei Yimo xsaetd 
beobachten : das Beiwort verschmilzt mit dem Hauptworte zu einem einheit- 
lichen Begriffe, der wesentlich mit dem des Hauptwortes zusammenfallt. 
Es geniigt daher, die Flexion an nur einem der beiden urspriinglichen 
Bestandteile des einheitlichen Wortes zu bezeichnen, und zwar gibt das 
Hauptwort seine Flexion auf. Daher z. B. im Genitiv sg. hvarexsaetahe statt 
huro xsaetahe, — Im Neupersischen entspricht xursed (oder xursld) als gang- 
bares Wort fur Sonne (P. Horn, Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymologie^ 
Nr. 506). Daneben begegnen xur (ebd. Nr. 505) und sed (ebd. Nr. 801) in 
derselben Bedeutung. 

In der einheimischen Tradition, von der wir zunachst Aufklarung erwarten, 
treten deutlich zwei verschiedene Auffassungen hervor. Gewohnlich wird 
xsaeta als Adjektiv mit der Bedeutung ‘glanzend’ (Pehl. rdsn oder set^)^ bei 
Neriosengh tejasvin) gefasst. Eine abweichende Erklarung wird nur an einer 
Stelle gegeben, namlich Ys. xxvi. 3, wo xsaeta (im Gen. pi.) als Beiwort oder 
Titel der Ameshaspands dient. Hier weisen die Pehl.-tJbs. mit xutdl (d.i, 
^xuddl^ vgl. Horn, Neupers. Et, Nr. 471) und Neriosengh mit svdrnin gleich- 
massig auf die Bedeutung ‘Herrscher’. 

Man erkennt leicht, dass die Tradition unsystematisch verfahrt und 
sozusagen mit sich selbst im Widerspruch steht. Weshalb soli die Stelle 
Ys. xxvi. 3 eine Ausnahme von den ubrigen bilden? Und wenn xsaeta auf 
die Ameshaspands bezogen die Bedeutung ‘Herrscher’ hat, weshalb nicht 
diese Bedeutung auch da annehmen, wo es von andren gottlichen Wesen 
gebraucht wird? 

Von neueren Ubersetzern ist, so viel ich sehe, nur Spiegel {Avesta . . . 
uhersetzt^ 3 Bde., Lpz. 1852-63) bereit gewesen, die Inconsequenzen der 

^ Sit erscheint nur in Verbindung mit dem Namen Yimas. Offenbar stellt diese Verbindung 
den Ubergang zu der spateren, namentlich aus Firdausi bekannten Weise dar, den Titel 
xsaeta mit dem Namen Yima zu einem "Worte zu vereinigen Von Interesse sind in diesem 
Zusammenhange zwei moslemitische Geschichtsquellen des 10. Jahrh. : Hamza von Ispahan 
(um 961 n. Chr.) und das sog. Mujmil. Beide berichten (vgl. Spiegel, Er. Alt. k. I, 5zz), 
Jamshed ( = Djemsid) habe eigentlich Jam oder Jem geheissen ; das beigefugte shed bedeute 
glanzend’ oder ‘Glanz*. Damals also fasste man set in tJbereinstimmung mit dem spateren 
Sprachgebrauch als gleichbedeutend mit rosn; die alte Bedeutung war zu dieser Zeit langst in 
Vergessenheit geraten. 
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Pehlevi-Ubersetzung mitzumachen, in Einklang mit seiner Absicht, sich in 
seiner Ubersetzung streng an die traditionelle parsische Auffassung zu halten. 
Dieser Standpunkt konnte natiirlich auf die Dauer nicht geniigen. Schon 
Justi (a.a.O.) sah sich veranlasst, hier von Spiegel abzuweichen. Freilich gilt 
auch ihm Yima als der glanzende ; aber er tragt kein Bedenken, xsaUa in alien 
Fallen, wo es als Beiwort des Ap^m napao oder der Ameshaspands erscheint, 
als ‘Herrscher^ zu deuten. 

Weiter als Justi entfernte sich M. Haug von der Tradition, indem er durch- 
weg die Bedeutung ‘Herrscher’ oder ‘Konig’ in den Vordergrund riickt. 
Z. B. An Old Pahlam’‘Pazand Glossary^ Bombay and London, 1870, p. 213 : 
^shed . . . splendor (according to the Pahlevi translation). Z. khshaita. The 
proper meaning is, however, “ruler”.’ Essays, ed. by E. W. West, 3rd ed., 
London, 1884, P- ^ 77 * ^Ytma is identical with Yama, and khshaeta means 
“king”, the same as rdjdJ Ebd., p. 199 : ‘the sun is called in the Avesta hvare 
khshaita, “sun the king” (preserved in the modern Persian khursMd, “sun”).’ 

Neuerdings scheint sich die Wagschale mehr zu gunsten des Adjektivs 
‘glanzend’ (shining) zu neigen, 2. B. bei Darmesteter, Mills und Bartholomae. 
Es ist dabei freilich zuweilen, z. B. bei Darmesteter, die Idee im Spiele, 
fiir Yima als Sonnengott sei ‘glanzend’ ein passendes Beiwort (‘ “the shining 
Yima” being originally like the Vedic Yama, a solar hero’ SBE, xxii, Oxford, 
1883, p. 60). Die Heranziehung des Sonnengottes fiihrt aber bei Yima stets 
in die Irre. Bartholomae legt anscheinend Gewicht auf neupersisch sed 
‘Sonne’. Aber ein Substantiv xsaeta gibt es in dieser Bedeutung im Avesta 
nicht ; nur die oben erwahnte unechte Zusammensetzung hvarexsaetem = np. 
xursed, Aus letzterem wird sed gekiirzt sein, nach dem bei Zusammen- 
setzungen stets zul^sigen Grundsatze : pars pro toto (z. B . engl. bus aus omnibus ) . 
Im ganzen gleicht Bartholomaes Artikel uber xsaeta in seinem Altiran. 
Worterbuch einem Teleskop, in welches man vom verkehrten Ende hinein- 
sieht : er stellt die jiingsten Bedeutungen voran und sucht von ihnen aus die 
alteren zu verstehen, ohne deren Eigenart zu erkennen. Die eigentliche und 
in alterer Zeit vorwiegende Bedeutung des Wortes (= Lat. rex oder regius) 
findet in seiner Darstellung tiberhaupt keinen Platz. 

Die sinngemasse Deutung des Wortes xsaeta- werden wir fiir das Avesta 
zwischen den beiden Extremen ‘Konig’ und ‘glanzend’ zu suchen haben. 
Von Haus aus bedeutete das Wort als Substantiv ‘Herrscher’ oder ‘Konig’ 
oder ‘Fiirst’, als Adjektiv ‘koniglich’ oder ‘majestatisch’. Mit dem Begriffe 
der Herrschaft oder Majestat verkniipft sich als augenfallige Aiisserung der 
des Glanzes und der Pracht. Namentlich neigt das Adjektiv ‘majestatisch’ 
zum tibergange in die Bedeutung ‘prachtig’ und schliesslich ‘glanzend’. 
Dieser Bedeutungswandel ist so natiirHch, dass man nach Parallelen ausser- 
halb des Avesta nicht lange zu suchen braucht. Ahnlicher Art ist z. B. nhd. 
‘herrlich’ neben ‘Herr’. Ferner bedeutete das altgermanische Wort berht-s 
‘glanzend’ (gotisch bairhts, mhd. berht, engl. bright usw.) von Haus aus ‘hoch’, 
‘erhaben’ ; es hangt zusammen mit nhd. Berg (masc.) und av. berezant ‘hoch’. 

Bei dieser Auffassung glaube ich mich in Einklang mit K. Geldner zu 
befinden, der sich wiederholt iiber den Gebrauch des Wortes xsaeta im Avesta 

H 
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ausgesprochen hat. Da in Bartholomaes Altiran. Worterbuch jeder Hinweis 
auf seine Ubersetzungen und Erlauterungen dieses Wortes fehlt, mochte ich 
wenigstens hier nicht an ihnen vorbeigehen. 

Geldner iibersetzt xsaeta zunachst Ys. ix. 4 in seiner Metrik des Jiingeren 
Avesta (S. 123) mit ‘Herrscher’, wahlt aber spater dafiir die mehr charakte- 
ristischen Ausdriicke ‘Fiirst’ {KZ. xxv. 384 = Yt. v. 25 ; Dret Yasht S. 18, 19 
= Yt. xix. 31, 34, 35) Oder ‘Kdnig’ (Drei Yasht S. no := Yt. xvii. 17, 128). 

Den Ausdruck hvare xsaetem gibt Geldner in seiner Ubersetzung von Yt. 
vi. I (KZ, xxv. 405) wieder mit ‘die prachtige Sonne*.^ Er bemerkt dazu: 
^ hvare khshaetem wortlich das herrschende dominirende Licht, d.h. das 
Sonnenlicht khshaita und die anderen Ableitungen wie khshdithni bedeuten 
nie “glanzend’’, sondern stets machtig, vornehm, furstlich u.s.f.’ 

Zu xsaeta- lautet das Feminin xsoidm, gebildet wie 2Xt\nA. pdtni^ gr, rroivia 
zu dem Masc. pdti-s, gr. ttoW. Der Unterschied zwischen Substantiv und 
Adjektiv ist in diesen Fallen beim Femin. ebenso schwankend wie beim Masc. 
Geldner fasst es Yt. xvii. i {Drei Yasht aus dem Zendavesta iibersetzt und 
erUdrt, S. 94) als Subst. in der Bedeutung ‘Herrin’ und fugt in der Anmer- 
kung hinzu: ^khshdithni ist das Feminin zu khshaeta. Eine Wurzel khshi 
“glanzen” ist apokryph. Die Sonne, die Morgenrbte heissen im Avesta in 
demselben Sinne khshaita^ khshoithniy wie im Veda surya und agni\ prabhu 
genannt sind. Das deutsche “herrlich” kommt begrifflich beiden Worten 
am nachsten.’ 

Ein Wort noch, der Vollstandigkeit halber, iiber das Adjektiv 
‘dunkelfarbig’, das Bartholomae {Wtb,, Sp. 53 und vorher IF, v. 360 Anm.) 
mit xsaeta- verbinden mochte, indem er es als ‘nichtlicht’ deutet. Diese 
Etymologic ist nicht schlechter, aber auch schwerlich (abgesehen von der 
berichtigten Bedeutung) viel besser als die friihere Deutung (Justi, Handbuch, 
s.v. akhshaina) im Sinne von ‘nicht mager’, ‘dauerhaft’. Beide Erklarungen 
gehen von der Voraussetzung aus, der anlautende Vokal sei als ‘a privativum’ 
anzusehen. Dieser Auffassung aber steht die Tatsache entgegen, dass der 
Ausgang -aena bei Adjektiven ein beliebtes sekundares Suffix ist (vgl. Justi, 
Handbuchy S. 374, § 317 ; Jackson, Avesta Grammary § 829). Es hat vorwiegend 
die Bedeutung ‘gemacht aus’, ‘bestehend aus’, z. B. ayahhaena eh.tmyerezataena 
siVbtmyZaranaena golden ; diese Bedeutung beriihrt sich aber gelegentlich mit 
der von ‘aussehend wie’, z. B. temahhaena finster, neben temah ‘Finsternis’. 

^ Dieser Ausdruck durfte das avestische hvare xsaetem so zutreffend wiedergeben, wie es im 
Deutschen moglich ist. Im Englischen wurde etwa ‘the glorious Sun* oder ‘the gorgeous Sun’ 
entsprechen. Wie man leicht sieht, passen diese Beiworter auf das Adjektiv xsaeta auch in 
alien andren Fallen, z. B. als Beiwort der Morgenrote oder der Sterne, ‘Pracht* schliesst 
gewisseimassen den Glanz mit ein, besagt aber zugleich etwas mehr und macht auf unser 
Gefuhl einen andren Emdruck. Man vergleiche etwa die folgenden Zeilen aus dem Zigeuner- 
liede in der bekannten Oper ‘Preciosa* von K. M. Weber : 

Die Sonn* erwacht^ 

Mit ihrer Pracht 

Erfullt sie die Berge, das Tal. 

Man ISsst leicht ausser Acht (aber Geldner vergisst es nie), dass wir es in den metrischen 
Stucken des Avesta mit Poesie zu tun haben, und dass es nicht unsre Aufgabe sein kann, ihnen 
bei der Ubersetzung alles, was an dichtensche Eigenheit erinnert, abzustreifen. 
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Darnach liegt es am nachsten, axmena auf ein verlorenes Substantiv axs- 
von ahnlicher Bedeutung wie das eben genannte temah zu beziehen. Das 
Wort bleibt in jedem Falle problematisch, und ist wenig geeignet, etwaige 
Schwierigkeiten bei xsaeta zu beseitigen. 

Erwiinschte Aufklarung dagegen uber die Herkunft und die urspriingliche 
Bedeutung unsres xsaeta gewahren zwei vedische Worter, die bisher an- 
scheinend in diesem Zusammenhange unbeachtet geblieben sind,^ namlich 
ksaita- m. Tiirst’, ‘Konig ’und ksaita-vant- Adj. ‘furstlich’, ‘koniglich’. Beide 
begegnen nur an je einer Stelle, namlich^ 

Rv. ix. 97, 3 (an Soma) : 

sdm u priyo mrjyate sdno dvye 
yagdstaro yagdsdm ksaito asme 

Auf 'wollnem Gipfel wird geklart der liebe, 

der Fiirst bei uns beliebter als beliebte. {Grassmann) 

Dear, he is brightened on the fleecy summit, 

a Prince among us, nobler than the noble. (Griffith) 

Rv. vi. 2, I (an Agni) 

Tvdm hi ksaitavad ydgah 
dgne mitrd nd pdtyase 

Du, Agni, hast, dem Mitra gleich, 
zu eigen konigliche Zier. {Grassmann) 

Thou, Agni, even as Mitra, hast 

a princely glory of thine own. {Griffith) 

Das Adjektiv ksaitavat lasst darauf schliessen, dass es neben dem Masc. 
ksaitah ‘Herrscher’ friiher (vor der Zeit des Rigveda) auch ein Neutrum 
ksaita-m ‘Herrschaft’ gegeben hat. Denn das Suffix va{n)t hat, wie ma{n)ty 
possessive Bedeutung. Beide verhalten sich zu einander, wie im Rv. ksatriya-h 
m. ‘Herrscher’ und ksatriya-m n. ‘Herrschaft’. 

Wir haben es mit uralten Wortern der Dichtersprache zu tun, die nur noch 
eben in die Zeit der Veden hineinragen; ksaita- wurde als Ehrentitel fiir 
Gotter bald durch raja und ksatriya ersetzt. Dass der Titel ksaita- urspriing- 
lich auch Yama, ja ihm vorzugsweise, zukam, lasst sich zwar aus den Veden 
nicht nachweisen, aber doch im Hinblick auf das Avesta mit hoher Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit vermuten. Es ist dabei nicht gleichgiiltig, dass gerade der dem 
avestischen Haoma entsprechende Soma im Rv. den Titel ksaeta erhalt. Denn 
zwischen ihm und Yama (Yima) besteht von Alters her enge Freundschaft. 
So erklart es sich, dass im Avesta (Ys. ix. 4, 5) die Schilderung des Goldenen 
Zeitalters unter Yimas Regierung dem Haoma in den Mund gelegt wird und 

^ Die beiden Worter wurden ans Licht gezogen durch das Petersburger Worterbuch und 
sind mit derselben Bedeutung wie dort in Grassmaim’s Worterbuch sum Rigveda verzeichnet. 

^ Dem Originaltexte fuge ich die Ubersetzungen von Grassmann und Griffith bei. Es hatte 
vielleicht eine von beiden genugt. Aber es lag mir daran, zu zeigen, dass die Obersetzer unter 
sich einig sind. 
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im Rigveda (ix. 113, 7-1 1) das Paradies als Wohnsitz Yamas in ahnlicher 
Weise in einem an Soma gerichteten Hymnus geschildert wird. 

Die Gleichung ved. ksaita- = av. xsaeta- verdient auch insofern Beach- 
tung, als sie einen neuen Beleg fiir die von P. v. Bradke ZDMG. xl, 1886, 
S. 362 und A. V. W. Jackson, Avesta Grammar^ p. 20^ beobachtete Tatsache 
abgibt, dass in einer Reihe von Fallen dem altindischen WJ/zz-Diphthong 
ein avestischer ^t^na-Diphthong zur Seite steht. Bekanntschaft mit der 
Terminologie der Sanskritgrammatik durfte dabei vorausgesetzt werden, und 
mit Hulfe der Ausdriicke ‘Guna’ und ‘Vriddhi’ Hess sich der hier bestehende 
Unterschied zwischen Sanskrit und Zend knapp und unzweideutig hinstellen. 
Aber allerdings erhalten wir damit zunachst nur Formeln, die den Tatbestand 
ausdrxicken und eine vorlaufige Gruppierung des Materials ermoglichen, aber 
keine geniigende sprachgeschichtliche oder auch nur phonetische Erklarung. 

Es fehlt freilich nicht an Erklarungsversuchen. Aber sie sind teilweise auf 
Sand gebaut, sofern sie von der nicht zutreflFenden Voraussetzung ausgehen, 
die Vriddhi-Stufe sei in den europaischen Sprachen nicht vorhanden und 
konne daher nicht aus der idg, Ursprache stammen. Streng genommen 
handelt es sich dabei um ein doppeltes Vorurteil, namlich erstens das Axiom, 
wir seien nicht berechtigt, Erscheinungen, die sich nur in einer idg. Sprache 
(oder in unserem Falle: nur in einem Sprachzweige, namlich Indo-Iranisch) 
nachweisen lassen, aus der idg. Ursprache herzuleiten (eine fur die Methode 
der Sprachwissenschaft wichtige Frage); zweitens, die von der Beobachtung 
und Auffassung des sprachlichen Materials im Einzelnen abhangige, jetzt 
wohl allgemein aufgegebene Meinung, die europaischen Sprachen hatten 
nichts aufzuweisen, was sich der Vriddhi an die Seite stellen Hesse. Unter 
Vriddhi im weiteren Sinne muss man dabei allerdings nicht nur die Diph- 
thonge ai und du^ sondern auch die entsprechenden Lautgruppen dr, dly dm^ 
dn (bezw. er^ el usw., sowie dry dl usw.) verstehen. 

Es wird nicht notig sein, bei den Versuchen, die ‘Vriddhi’ als speziell indo- 
iranische Eigenheit zu begreifen, langer zu verweilen. Denn der richtige 
Weg zur Erkl^ung derselben ist langst von Paul Horn (dem bekannten, zu 
friih aus dem Leben geschiedenen Iranisten) eingeschlagen in dem auf der 
Deutschen Philologenversammlung in Strassburg (1901) gehaltenen Vortrage : 
‘Ablaut und Vrddhi’ (vgl. den Bericht von F. Sommer, IF. xii, Anz., S. 347- 
349). Ich kann den Ergebnissen Horns um so eher beistimmen, als die 
Grundlinien seiner Auffassung teilweise — ^namlich soweit es sich um die 
e/o- Reihe handelt— vorgezeichnet waren in meinem reichlich 15 Jahre 
friiher veroffentlichten Aufsatze: Die Flexion der Nomina mit dreifacher 
Abstufung im Altindischen und Griechischen (BB. x. 1-71). Dass bei mir 
hauptsachlich von Bildungssilben, bei Horn von Wurzelsilben die Rede ist, 
bedeutet keinen prinzipiellen Unterschied in der Auffassung des Vokalismus.^ 
Im einzelnen mochte ich in der Annahme von Vriddhi vielfach weiter gehen 

^ Vgl auch Bartholomae in der ZDMG. xlviii, S. 144 und im Grundriss der Iran. Philologie i, 

S. 44* 

^ Ich mochte 2. B. erinnern an meine Erklarung von lat humdnus (aus’» homdnus) neben 
homo aus altlat. hemo (S. 54). 
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ak Horn, vor allem im Griechischen. 1 st es notig, das Verhaltnis von ijvc/ioet?: 
avejxos oder : a/ta^o? in der Homerischen Sprache anders zu beur- 

teilen als die Vriddhi bei sekundaren Nominalbildungen im Altindischen?^ 
Ferner : Eumelos, der Sohn des Admetos, wird als Enkel des 'Pip7]s bei Homer 
(B 763 > ^ 376) dem Patronymikon Orjfyrp-uihrjs bezeichnet. Wir haben 
hier ein genaues Analogon zu den altindischenNamen Bharatd- und Bhdrata-, 
wohlbekannt durch das Maha-bharata. 

Sobald wir uns entschliessen, die langen Vokale der europaischen Sprachen 
den langen Vokalen des Indischen und Iranischen gleichzusetzen, wird die 
scheinbare ^’erschiebung der Vriddhistufe zur Gunastufe im Iranischen 
durchaus veistandlich. Dass wir von ai und du mit langem d auszugehen 
haben, zeigt die sogenaimte ‘Aufldsung’ dieser Diphthonge vor folgendem 
Vokal, z. B. ai. cydvdya- erschiittem’ (Causativ von cyu-) neben cyautnd- ntr. 
‘kraftige Tat’ oder altpers. xsdyadiya ‘Herrscher’, Konig’ neben ai. ksaita-. 
In der Stellung vor Konsonant aber macht sich — ^in Einklang mit der wohl- 
bekannten Regel: vocalis ante vocaletn corripitur — ^sowohl im Indischen vne 
im Iranischen die Neigung geltend, die langvokalischen Diphthonge zu au 
und ai zu kiirzen. Im Avesta erscheinen diese gekiirzten Diphthonge als 
ae und ao, alien Anzeichen nach mehr in der Schrift ak in der Aussprache von 
den entsprechenden altind. Vriddhi-Diphthongen verschieden, und auch der 
Schrift nach im Avesta mit den Guna-Diphthongen ae und ao identisch. 
Auch im Altindischen wiirden sie mit den alten Guna-Diphthongen zusam- 
mengefallen sein, waren nicht letztere davor durch den tjTbergang in lange 
Vokale {e und 0) bewahrt. 

Auffallig und unregelmassig sind im Avesta unter diesen Umstanden nicht 
die kurzvokalischen Diphthonge ae und ao (wohlgemerkt: vor folgendem 
Konsonant), sondern die langvokalischen di und du in Fallen wie dit (3. sg. 
Prat.) \md gdtis (Nom. sg.). Sie erklaren sich, denke ich, zum Teil durch die 
Einwirkung benachbarter Formen, in denen di und du vor folgendem Vokal 
in dy imd dv aufgelost oder im Auslaute vor dem -m der Endung zu d re- 
duziert waren. So namentlich j'aiw neben den Acc. sg. gpn (= ved.gdm) und 
dem Acc. pi. gdo (= ved. gds). Bei updit und ahnlichen Formen des Verbums 
i- ‘gehen’ ist die haufige Verbindung dieses Verbums mit dem Prafix d im 
Altindischen zu beriicksichtigen. Das d mag ako hier auf Kontraktion 
beruhen (vgl. H. Reichelt, Avest, Elementarbuch, S. 94, § 187). 

Es wiirde zu weit fiihren, wollte ich hier bei anderen Einzelheiten langer 
verweilen. Das Gesagte wird geniigen, die Armahme zu rechtfertigen, dass 
avest. xsaeta- und altind. ksaita- ein und dasselbe Wort sind, und dass der 
Vokal der ersten Silbe auf indo-irankches di zuriickgeht. 

’ Horn folgt hier der wohlbekannten Ansicht Jac Wackemagels, die mich nicht liberzeugt 
hat. Auf das Problem der sog. ‘Vokaldehnung’ im Griechischen naher einzugehen, muss ich 
nur auf eine andre Gelegenheit versparen. 
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V. Yimo Xsaeto und Sdturnus 

Dem Yima des Avesta stellt sich im alten Italien als Herrscher des goldenen 
Zeitalters der IConig Saturnus zur Seite. Er wird herkommlich zu den Gottern 
gerechnet, und wir brauchen ihm diese Wiirde nicht abzusprechen. Im 
Kultus jedenfalls konnte er es wohl mit ihnen aufnehmen. In Rom z. B. hatte 
er ein altes Heiligtum am Fusse des capitolinischen Hiigels. Namentlich aber 
darf das Fest der Saturnalien, das ihm zu Ehren alljahrlich sieben Tage lang 
(vom 17. bis 23. Dezember) gefeiert wurde, an Geprange und Volkstiimlich- 
keit geradezu als das wichtigste der religiosen Jahresfeste der alten Romer 
gelten. Andrerseits wollen wir nicht ubersehen, dass er der Sage nach (Ovid, 
Fasti i, 236; Vergil, AeneisYin. 319 f.) von Juppiter aus dem Olymp verbannt 
war. Das kann doch wohl nur heissen, dass ihn die Olympischen Gotter nicht 
als gleichberechtigt anerkennen wollten. Als Fliichtling kommt er nach der 
Landschaft Latium, wo ihn Kdnig Janus freundlich aufnimmt und die Herr- 
schaft mit ihm teilt. Saturnus wahlt als seinen Herrschersitz den mons 
Capitolinus.^ Dort bewohnte er eine weitlaufige Burg, von solcher Ausdeh- 
nung, dass sie zuweilen (z. B. von Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 42) als oppidum bezeich- 
net wird.2 Seine Regierung bedeutet das goldene Zeitalter der Menschheit. 
Sie wahrte geraume Zeit, vielleicht Jahrhunderte lang, sicher mehrere 
Generationen hindurch.^ Jedoch nahm sie unerwartet ein Ende, als Saturn 
eines Tages nicht wieder zum Vorschein kam.^ Man erzahlte sich (Ovid, 
Metamorph. i. 113), er sei von Jupiter, der ihm in der Weltregierung folgte, in 
den finstern Tartarus geschickt. 

Die Frage nach der Herkunft des Namens Saturnus hat schon die Alten 
beschaftigt. Die Sache schien nicht schwierig. Man leitete den Namen ab von 
dem Subst. satus (m.) ‘die Saat’ {ab satu est dictus Saturnus, Varro, L. Lat. 
v. 64) Oder von satio (f.) ‘das Saen’ (Fest. p. 323), und erklarte demgemass 
Saturn fur eine agrarische Gottheit, und die Saturnalien fiir ein Erntefest. 
Das passt nun freilich weder der Sache noch den Lauten nach. Mag sein, dass 

^ Im Avesta wird als Wohnsitz Yima^s mehrfach (Yt v. 25 ; xvii. 28 u.s w ) der Berg 
Hukaiiyya- envahnt. Wir warden darunter mit W. Geiger (Osttr, Kultur, S. 49 f.) den Gipfel 
der Kara, am Siidufer des kaspischen Meeres zu verstehen haben Man wird bei derartigen 
Lokalisierungen keine Gleichheit der Namen in verschiedenen Landern erwarten Immerhin 
bleibt es eine bemerkenswerte Obereinstimmung, dass der Herrschersitz auf einem Berge 
gelegen ist. 

* Varro, der gelehrte Antiquar, gibt an, es seien Spuren des oppidum noch zu seiner Zeit 
vorhanden. 

^ Bei Vergil {Aen. viii 324) heisst es : 

Aurea quae perhibent, illo sub rege fuere 
Saecula : sic placida populos in pace regebat. 

Hier brauchen mit saecula keineswegs Jahrhunderte gemeint zu sein, obwohl dies ja gut zu der 
Angabe des Avesta (Yt. xvii. 30) stimmen wiirde, dass Yima tausend Jahre lang regierte. 
Denn imter aurea saecula 1st hier wie Aen. vi. 793 offenbar nichts anders als das goldene 
Zeitalter zu verstehen. Aber die Tatsache, dass der Dichter das Wort saeculum im Plural 
gebraucht, ist nicht gleichgultig; saeculum bedeutet stets einen langeren Zeitabschnitt, 
mindestens eine Generation, oft einen Zeitraum von unbestimmter Dauer, der sich uber 
mehrere Generationen erstrecken mag. 

^ Der ubliche Ausdruck im Latemischen ist non comparuit oder nusquam apparmt. Z. B. 
Macrobius, Saturnalia i. 7» 24: cum inter haec subito Saturnus non comparuisset . . . (Vgl. 
Preller, Romische Mythologte^, S. 84 f.) 
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Fruchtbarkeit der Herden wie der Feldfriichte zu den Merkmalen des 
goldenen Zeitalters gehort. Aber dadurch wird der Herrscher dieses Zeitalters 
noch kein Ackergott. Und wie sollte es kommen, dass ein Emtefest im 
Dezember, start nach Einbringung der Emte im Herbst gefeiert wird? In 
lautlicher Hinsicht scheitert die Et3mriologie daran, dass das Partic. pass. 
satu-s ‘gesat’ imd Substantive wie satm (Gen. satus), satio, sator usw. stets 
kurzen Stammvokal haben, wahrend das a in Saturnus stets 1ang gemessen 
wird.i 

Wenn auch die neueren Sprachforscher und Mythologen zumeist mit 
Zahigkeit an der alten Herleitung festgehalten haben, so durfen wir uns 
dariiber nicht wundern. Denn die anderweitigen Vorschlage, welche gele- 
gentlich zur Erklarung des Namens Saturnus gemacht sind, sind nicht 
weniger bedenklich. Erwahnt sei nur die von H. Schweizer, KZ. iv. 68 
vorgeschlagene Zusammenstellung mit dem altind. Savitar. Sie verbietet 
sich nicht sowohl aus lautlichen als aus sachlichen Griinden. Denn wir 
miissten uns entschliessen, da ja Saturnus den Romem als Gott des goldenen 
Zeitalters gilt, Savitar mit Yama und Yima zu identifizieren. 

Jeder Versuch, das Ratsel des Namens Saturnus zu losen, muss von der 
Tatsache ausgehen, dass dieser Name in altromischer Zeit in zwei ver- 
schiedenen Formen vorliegt : Saturnus rmd Saeturnus. Die letztere Namens- 
form ist vollig sicher nur durch eine einzige archaische Gefassinschrift (etwa 
Mitte des 3. Jahrh. v. Chr.) bezeugt.^ Man hat freilich mit gutem Grunde 
angenommen, dass dieselbe Form auch unter dem bei Festus p. 323 ange- 
fvihrten Sateurnus zu verstehen ist.3 Aber auch fiir sich allein wiirde das 
Zeugnis der alten Inschrift geniigt haben, die Existenz der Variante Saeturnus 
zu erweisen. 

* Als Belege mogen beispielswiese die folgenden Stellen dienen : 

Hac ego Satumum memim tellure receptum (Ovid, Fastis i 235). 

Inde diu genti mansit Satumia nomen (ib. 237). 

Si genus aspicitur, Satumum prime parentem 
feci, Satumi sors ego prima fui. 

A patre dicta meo quondam Satumia Roma est (ib. v 29-31). 

Postquam Satumo tenebrosa in Tartara misso 

sub Jove mundus erat, subiit argentea proles (Ov. Metam i. 113--14). 

Aureus hanc vitam m terris Saturnus agebat (Verg. Aen. viii. 319). 

Hanc Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem ; 

Jamculum huic, illi fuerat Satumia nomen (ib. 357-58). 

* Saetumi pocolom, CIL., 1^, 449 == xi, n. 6708, 9; Abbildung PLME. tab. X A a = Fr. 
Ritschl, Opuscula iv, tab. IX A a. Auch z. B. bei Eng. Schneider, Dial, Lat. pnscae et Fal. 
Inscr., Leipzig 1886, Nr. 28 und Herm Dessau, Inscr. Lat. sel., vol. ii, nr. 2966. 

3 Kein Verlass dagegen 1st auf das vermeintliche Saet im Emgange der sog. Dvenos- 
Inschrift (vgl. neuerdings R. G. Kent, Language, ii. 207-22), wo man zu lesen pflegt^o^;^ Sat. 
deivos Oder Jove Saet. deivos qoi med mitat. Das a, bemerken die Herausgeber, sei aus e 
korrigiert. Dem Facsimile nach kann man in dem betr. Zeichen zur Not erne Ligatur aus 
A und E sehen. Beabsichtigt aber waren wohl die Buchstaben I und E, die so geschrieben 
sind, dass der Langsschaft des E schrag gestellt und mit dem oberen Ende des I verbunden 
wurde. Also lese man S I E T. Dann erhalt der Hauptsatz ein Verbum, das ihm sonst fehlen 
wurde, und der Sinn ist einfach: ‘Dem Jupiter sei geweiht (deivos im Sinne von sacer), wer 
mich (d.i. das Gefass) fortmmmt.’ Dass die Erwahnung Satums neben Jupiter hier an sich 
auffallig ware, hat man langst bemerkt. 
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Nach F. Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Lout- uud Formmlehre^, 
1914, ware die Namensform saetvrni in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Saturnus 
unaufgeklart. So weit es sich um die Erklarimgsversuche handelt, die man 
bisher gewagt hat (vgl, z. B. Walde, Lot. Etym. Worterbuch, s.v. Saturnus) 
wird man ihm beistimmen miissen. Aber die Erklarung liegt doch nahe 
genug und sollte bei Sommers Auffassung der ‘Langdiphthonge’ (a.a.O., 
S. 41)1 keine erheblichen Schwierigkeiten machen. Wir haben es mit zwei 
dialektisch verschiedenen Formen zu tun, die sich gegenseitig erganzen und 
auf erne gemeinsame Grundform *Saeturnus frihren. In dem inschriftlichen 
Gen. sing. Saeturni ist der alte Vriddhi-Diphthong zum Guna-Diphthong 
gekiirzt (denn man wird doch schwerlich aimehmen wollen, das a sei hier 
noch als Lange zu sprechen), wahrend in Saturnus der zweite Bestandteil des 
Vriddhi-diphthongs von dem vorausgehenden, urspriinglich langen Vokal 
absorbiert ist. Eine einigermassen entsprechende Parallele, freilich mit dem 
Unterschiede, dass es sich nicht um einen indogermanischen, sondern einen 
in uritalischer oder altromischer Zeit entstandenen Langdiphthong handelt, 
gewahrt ein andrer alter Gottername, der ebenfalls in verschiedenen Formen 
auftritt, und zwar in noch bunterem Wechsel als bei Saturn. Der Kriegsgott 
Mars2 hiess bei den Romern in alter Zeit Mdvor{t)-s. Noch die Dichter 
der Augusteischen Zeit entsinnen sich dieser uralten Form und verwenden 
sie nicht selten^ statt der ihnen gelaufigen Form des Namens. Schon friih 
aber wurde Mavort- zu Mdurt kontrahiert und der so entstandene Diphthong 
au dann weiter nach Art der alten Vriddhi-Diphthonge behandelt. Entweder 
konnte der Diphthong zu au verkiirzt w'erden (wie in aurora aus *aus-ds-a 
neben horn, lesb. avcos, vgl. Sommer a.a.O., S. 41). So in dem inschrift- 
lich iiberlieferten Dat. Maurte {CIL. i. 2, 49 = PLME. t. xlix B., und 
Schneider, Dial. Lat. Inscrr., Nr. 119a), wenn man nicht diese Form als 
Beleg fiir den langvokalischen Diphthong rechnen will. Oder das u konnte in 
der Stellung nach langem Vokal unterdriickt werden, womit sich die iibliche 
und keineswegs ganz junge Form Mars, Gen. Mortis, adj. Mdrtius ergibt. 

Hiemach diirfen wir wohl den Versuch, aus der Form Saeturnus einen 
‘Gott der Aussaat’ *Setumus zu entnehmen (Walde, a.a.O., unter Saturnus) 

^ Allerdings wird man Sommers Regel : ‘Im Latem kurzen die Langdiphthonge normaler- 
weise ihren ersten Komponenten und teilen dann die Schicksale der Kurzdiphthonge’ dahin 
erweitern mussen, dass statt der Kurzung des ersten Komponenten auch Verlust des zweiten 
Komponenten mit Beibehaltung der Dehnung (wie in den von Sommer S. 1 1 6 f. besprochenen 
Fdllen der ‘Kontraktion’) stattfinden kann. Deutlich ist z. B. der Verlust des u nach e m 
Diespiter = ved. Dyaus pitd, Horn. Z^vs Trar^p. Dagegen hat •‘dtus m nu-dius mchts mit dem 
alten Nominativ *Dyeus zu tun ; es ist genau so zu erklaren wie in interdius^ namlich als alter 
Acc. pi. == ved. dyun aus ’^dyuns. Das nu- der ersten Silbe ist nicht — griech. vv, sondern 
Rest der Proposition dnu == amd. dnu, gr. dvd (umgeformt aus *dvv), 

^ Zur Erklanmg der wechselnden Formen vgl. man namentlich Solmsen, Studien zur lat, 
Lautgeschichte^ S. 76-8, Kretschmer, KZ, xxxviii, 1905, S. 129-34 tmd Solmsen, ebd. S. 450-6. 

^ Belege (nicht ganz vollstandig) in Georges, JLexikon der Lat, Wortformen^ s v. MarSy z. B. 
MdvorSy Ov. Fast, iv. 828; Verg. Aen. xii 179 (voc. = nom., nicht bei Georges) und 332; 
Mdvortisy Hor. Carm. iv. 8. 23 ; Verg. Aen, vi. 872 u. viii. 630. Dazu das Adj. Mdvortius (an 
Stelle von Martins), z, B. Ov. Metam. viii. 437; Verg. Aen. vi. 777. Das a der ersten Silbe ist 
nach Ausweis des Metrums stets lang. — Inschriftlich begegnet der Dativ Mavortei auf einer 
alten in Rom gefundenen Urne, CIG. vi. 473 (auch in Schneider’s Dial. Lat. et Fal. Inscrr,, 
Nr. 120.) 
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auf sich beruhen lassen. So wenig Saturn ein Gott der Aussaat ist, so wenig 
hat das diphthongische ae in Saeturnus etwas mit dem langen Vokal e in 
Formen wie dem Perfekt sevl oder dem Substantiv semen gemein. Wir haben 
es bei derartigen Aufstellungen eben nur mit Nachwirkungen der herge- 
brachten Etymologic des Namens Saturnus zu tun, die den neueren Etymo- 
logen und Mythologen nicht weniger den Blick zu triiben pflegt, sobald sie 
auf den Gott Saturn zu sprechen kommen, wie den rdmischen Altertumsfor- 
schern und den romischen Dichtern, die sich auf die Ansichten der vetustatis 
periti verliessen. 

Auf den richtigen Weg kann die Heranziehung der oben besprochenen 
Worter av. xsaeta- und ved. ksaita- fiihren. Sie beweisen auch, dass dem 
Namen Saturnus {Saeturnus) eine altere Namensform "^Sdtu-s {^Saetu-s) 
vorausliegt, die sich zu ihm verhalt, wie das Partizipial-Adjektiv tacitus (oder 
der Eigenname Tacitus) ‘schweigsam’, ‘stillschweigend^ zu dem gleichbe- 
deutendem Adjektiv taciturnus. Oder sind tacitus und taciturnus nicht ganz 
gleichbedeutend ? Will man einen Unterschied machen, so kann es doch 
wohl nur der sein, dass in der volleren Form die dem Adjektiv anhaftende 
Bedeutung entweder mehr nachdriicklich oder als eine andauernde, bleibende 
Eigenschaft hingestellt wird. Also tacitus heisst ‘schweigend^ ‘still’, taciturnus 
entweder ‘ganz leise’ oder ‘schweigsam’. Die Grenze zwischen diesen Be- 
griffen ist fliessend. Daher darf man keinen streng durchgefuhrten Unter- 
schied erwarten. Aber wir konnen nachflihlen, dass die Endung -urnus eine 
Steigerung ausdriickt, die auf standiger Wiederkehr oder steter Dauer beruht. 
Das passt nun auch auf andere Falle, z. B. auf die Adjektive diurnus und 
nocturnus. Insofern Tag und Nacht in standigem Wechsel stetig wiederkeh- 
ren, ist die Endung -urnus hier am Platze. Die Bedeutung kann einfach sein 
‘bei Tage’ und ‘bei Nacht’ ; in andren Fallen ‘den ganzen Tag liber’ oder ‘die 
ganze Nacht hindurch’ ; ferner auch — ^und auf diese Bedeutung mochte ich 
besonderes Gewicht legen — ^‘Tag aus, Tag ein’, ‘Nacht fiir Nacht’ oder 
‘wiederholt bei Tag und bei Nacht’, wie in dem bekannten Verse des Horaz: 

vos exemplaria Greaca 
nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 

So mochte ich glauben, dass Saturnus {Saeturnus) neben ^Sdtus {^Saetus) sich 
einstellte, um schliesslich die klirzere Form ganz zu verdrangen, weil die 
Endung -urnus den Titel ‘Flirst’ oder ‘Herrscher’ seinem Trager gewisser- 
massen fiir alle Zeit verlieh, ihn als Herrscher /car’ iioxjv hinstellte. Diese 
Auffassung scheint ja im Widerspruche mit der tlberlieferung zu stehen, dass 
der Konig des goldenen Zeitalters eines Tages sich nicht mehr zeigte. Aber 
wir dlirfen nicht vergessen, dass seine Herrschaft in der Endzeit ihren Anfang 
nimmt, nachdem sein Konigtum in der Urzeit zum Abschlusse gekommen ist. 
Im Sinne der alten Mythologie dlirfen wir ihn, wenn nicht als einen der 
Unsterblichen, so doch als den guten Konig der Vorzeit ansehen, dessen 
Reich am Ende der Dinge nochmals wiederkehren wird. 

In jedem Falle lehrt das Verhaltnis von tacitus zu taciturnus^ dass die 
Endung -urnus der Verbindung des Namens Saeturnus mit av. xsaeto nicht im 
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Wege steht. Es handelt sich somit nur noch um den Anlaut, wo sich fiir die 
hier vorliegenden Lautverhaltnisse manche Parallelen bieten. 

Wahrend man friiher kein Bedenken trug, in dem ks des Altindischen das s 
durchweg aus alterem s entstehen zu lassen, weiss man jetzt, dass wir es in 
dem ks mit einer vieldeutigen Lautgruppe zu tun haben.^ Es macht z. B. 
einen wesentlichen Unterschied, ob in der Sprache des Avesta dem altind. 
k$ ein einfaches s entspricht (wie in ai. ddksina- = av. ddsina-^ gr. u. 

Seftrepd?; zlksetra- n. ‘Grundbesitz’, ‘Land’ = av. Mdra-j,ygL gr . oder 
die Lautgruppe xs (wie in ai. ksatrd-' n. Herrschaft = av. xsadra ^ ; ai. ksaita^ m. 
‘Fiirst’ == av. xsaeta-, vgl. gr. t-^dlyLos). Schon aus diesem Grunde darf man 
jetzt nicht mehr mit Grassmann (J/Vorterbuch zum Rv.^ s.v. i. ksi) die beiden 
Wurzeln ksi ‘wohnen’ und ksi ‘herrschen’ als urspriinglich identisch ansehen. 

Weitere Aufklarung gewahrt das Griechische, insofern es dem ai. ks bald 
ein bald ein kt (auch gegeniiberstellt. Dem einfachen s 

des Avesta entspricht teils teils /cr, dem av. ^/dagegen ({>6. (Vgl. die vorhin 
erwahnten Beispiele). Es ergeben sich also drei Reihen: 

1. ai. ks, av. s, gr. ^ 

II. )) ks, ,, S, ,, KT 

III. „ ks, „ XS, „ <f)d 

Wie man sieht, hat das Indo-Iranische in alien drei Fallen ein s (dem 
urspriinglich uberall ein Guttural vorausging), das Griechische nirgends. 
Aber das s versteckt sich im Griechischen hinter den Dentalen r und 0. Das 
T hat eine Parallele an Fallen wie rl = ai. dd. oder re == ai. ca, das Q an 
= ai. hyds. Man kann geradezu sagen, dass vorgriechische Palatale 
mit Einschluss der ^-Laute im Griechischen als Dentale erscheinen.3 Somit 
darf auf Grund des Griechischen bei Reihe I idg. ks, bei der Reihe II idg. 
k^, bei der Reihe III eine dem av. xs ahnliche Lautverbindung als idg. 
Urform vorausgesetzt werden. Demgemass behalte ich weiterhin fur die 
dritte Reihe die Bezeichnung ‘idg. xs^ als annahernde Bestimmung des 
urspriinglichen Lautwertes bei. 

Ein vom Griechischen durchaus verschiedenes Bild gewahren die westeuro- 
paischen Sprachen: Lateinisch (bezw. Altitalisch), Keltisch, Germanisch. 
Von einem ^ keine Spur : an seiner Stelle steht uberall s. Somit fallt denn die 
zweite Reihe vollig mit der ersten zusammen. Aber auch die dritte, die sich 
im Iranischen durch ihr xs und im Griechischen durch ihr (f>6 deutlich von 
der zweiten abhebt, verliert in den westeuropaischen Sprachen ihre Eigenart 
und lasst sich von den beiden anderen anscheinend nicht mehr sondern. Die 

* ‘Der etymologische Wert des ai. ist sehr mannigfaltig* bemerkt Bartholomae im Gr. Ir. 
Ph. 1. 12 Anm. 

® ~ ai- anscheinend in = ved. k^d-s. Aber dieses Wort nimmt in den meisten idg. 

Sprachen eine Ausnahmestellung ein, und bleibt daher hier, wo es mir nur auf emen Uberbhck 
der hauptsdchlichen Kategorien ankommt, bei Seite. Mag sein, dass Bartholomae ’s Annahme 
eines ursprachl. ^ {Gr. Ir. Ph. i. 15) zur Beseitigung der Schwierigkeiten beitragt. Weitere 
Erorterung des^unddervonBthl. vorausgesetzten aspiriertenZischlaute verbietet sich an dieser 
Stelle ; ich mochte nur noch ausdrucklich auf die Literaturangaben bei Bthl. a a.O. hinweisen- 

^ Dass die Annahme eines idg. 7? nicht ausreicht, das Problem zu losen, glaube ich in dem 
Aufsatze uber Saeculum in der Festschrift fur Ad. Besszeuherger, Gottingen, 1921, S. ii, 
gezeigt zu haben. 
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Griinde dafiir liegen im Lateinischen — der Sprache, auf die es uns bei Saturn 
in erster Linie ankommt — ^klar zu Tage. Zunachst gilt vor s wie vor andren 
Konsonanten das Lautgesetz, wonach Velare vor folgendem Konsonanten 
ihren labialen Nachklang einbiissen (also z. B. coxl^ coctus neben coquere\ tinod^ 
tinctus neben tinguere).^ Zweitens kommt in Betracht, dass alte Media und alte 
Spirans (sogen. Aspirate) vor 5 zur Tenuis werden. Es gleichen sich z. B. im 
Norn. sing, lex^ Gen. legis und pax y Gtn. pads ^ ebenso beim s- Perfekt traxi: 
traho und dixi: dico? 

Infolge nachtraglicher Verschiebungen also sind im Lateinischen (und 
ahnlich in den westeuropaischen Sprachen uberhaupt) die drei aus der idg. 
Ursprache ererbten Lautreihen, die wir oben zu scheiden versucht haben, in 
eine einzige zusammengeflossen. Die Sache liegt ahnlich wie im Altindischen, 
nur dass die Verschiebungen sich in entgegengesetzter Richtung bewegen. 
Dem einheitlichen, aber in lautgeschichtlicher Hinsicht vieldeutigen ks des 
Altindischen stellt sich zunachst ein ebenso einheitliches und ebenso viel- 
deutiges hs zur Seite. Dieses hs aber erhalt sich nur im Inlaute zwischen 
Vokalen (wobei dem ersten Vokal ein Nasal sich anschliessen darf) und im 
Auslaute; das lateinische Alphabet verwendet dafiir das Zeichen x. Im 
Anlaute und im Inlaute bei Konsonanten verliert es (und zwar nicht erst im 
Lateinischen, sondern schon in der westeuropaischen Vorzeit) den Guttural 
und erscheint demgem^s als einfaches 5, das sich im Lateinischen spater vor 
Nasalen oder I vollig verliert. 

Die folgenden Beispiele mogen als kurze Erlauterung der Lautverhaltnisse 
im Lateinischen dienen. Ich bezeichne mit (i) den Anlaut, mit (2) den 
Inlaut, mit (3) den Auslaut. 

I . (Urspr. ks ) : (i) suhy super aus '^{e)ks-up{o)y %e)ks-uper-{i) = 
(Horn.), el-vTTep-y (vgl. OsthofF, Morph. Unters. iv. 265).— (2) axis m. ‘Achse’, 
vgl. d^ojVy dfjL-aia. — dexter aus ^dexiter, vgl. he^trepos u. Sextos-. — (3) ex = 

— sex (idg. ^sveks) = e|, dor. (Delphi) Fe/cs*. 

II. (Urspr. ks): (i) situs gelegen, zu Horn. iv-Knros und iv-KrlpLevos^ ahd. 
sidaljan ‘siedeln’ (Froehde, BB. i. 198), av. sitay- ‘Wohnstatte’ (= Kriuis)^ ai. 
Wz. ksi ‘wohnen’. — Zu derselben Wz. saeculum = kelt. ^saitlo- ‘Men- 
schenalter’ (Stokes, Fick^s WtbA ii. 294; Pedersen, VgL Gramm, d, Kelt, Spr., 
i. 56), urspr. ‘Generation’, ‘Ansiedlung’ = av. M&ra- n. ‘Gau.’ ‘Wohnstatte’ 
( Verf, in der Festschrift f, Bezzenhergery S . 8 ff .) . — (2) texo ‘ verfertige’, ‘zimmere’ 

^ Reiches Material bei Ph. Bersu, Die Gutturalen und ihre Verbindung mit v im Lateinischen, 
Berlin, 1885, S. 123-32. Der Verfasser lehnt mit Recht die Ansicht ab, es handle sich um ein 
indogermanisches oder allgemein europaisches Lautgesetz. Ob wirmit ihm annehmen miissen, 
der Verlust des v vor Konsonanten habe im vorhistorischen Sonderleben des Lateinischen 
stattgefunden, ist eine andre Frage, Einstweilen mochte ich nur geltend machen, dass nach 
Ausweis von Fallen wie urgerm. *laihms n. ‘Lehen’ (Fick, Vergl. Wth,^, 111. 367) neben got. 
leihwan ‘leihen’ oder urgerm. *sihtja- ‘seicht’ aus ^sinhtja- (ebd. S. 429) neben got. sigqan 
‘sinken* dieser Lautwandel auch den germanischen Sprachen in vorhistorischer Zeit nicht 
fremd war. Das /in dem Zablwort fimfta ‘der funfte’ gegen lat. quintus aus ^quinctus erklart 
sich leicht durch Anlehnung onfimf ‘funf’. 

* Vom Lateinischen aus diirfen wir zunachst mit W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, 
Oxford, 1894, § 1 16 (p. 291) die emfache Regel aufstellen: ‘A Latin Guttural, to whatever 
series it belongs, combines with a following 5 mto x, e.g vexi from veho.* Fur die Wandlungen 
aber, denen dieses x in bestimmten Stellungenunterliegt, sind dann weitere Regeln erforderlich. 
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(z. B. navem, Verg.; crates, Hor.), ‘webe’; textor m. {x erneuert, nach texo}) 
Weber, f. textrix; textrinum (Ennius) ‘SchifFswerft’; gr. (Horn.) reKraCvofiat, 
T€KTa}v, rexyr] (aus Heks-na), av. ias- ‘zuschneiden’, tasan- ' Soh 6 pfcr\— ursus 
(aus ’^orcsos) ‘Bar’, f. ursa, gr. dpKros (kelt. artos, Stokes in Picks WtbA ii. 19, 
wohl aus dem Griechischen entlehnt), av. arsa- (vgl. Bthl., IF. ix. 261), ai. 
fksa-, m. — (3) scheint nirgends vorhanden. 

III. (Urspr. xs, mit velarem x ) : (i) siti-s f. ‘Durst’ = gr. ^dLais ‘Schwind- 
sucht’, zu <l>dLa), (j>eLvoj, ^Oivvdoj ‘hinschwinden’, vergehen’, ‘abnehmen’ und 
(trans.) ‘vemichten’, ‘verderben’, ‘aufreiben’ usw. ; situs m. Moder, Rost usw. 
(Literaturnachweise in den Etym. Wtbb. von Prellwitz, Walde, Boisacq); av. 
xsi- f. ‘Not’, ‘Elend’ (Bthl., Air. Wb. 554) und xsayo Inf. ‘um zu verderben’ 
(ebd. 550); ai. Wz. ksi vemichten. — Gleichen Anlaut, aber andre Formen- 
bildung haben ai. Wz. ksi und Wz. ksa ‘herrschen’, wozu Frohde {BB. xxi. 
329) wohl mit Recht lat. satelles ‘Trabant’ gestellt hat. Am nachsten stehen 
ai. ksatrd- n. = av. xsad^^a- ‘Herrschaft’, ‘Reich’ und ai. hsatriya- m. = av. 
xsa&ry a-' ‘Machthaber’. Mandarf diese Worter nicht(wie es Walde 
s.v. satelles tut) auf eine Linie mit Krdoiiai stellen. — (2) begegnet im Aind., 
Iran, und Griechischen in Zusammensetzungen wie ved. d-ksita- = Horn. 
d(l> 9 LTos ‘unverganglich’, av. a-xsyamna- ‘ohnmachtig’, ist aber im Latein. 
anscheinend nicht bewahrt. — (3) fehlt auch ausserhalb des Lateinischen. 

Hiernach diirfte klar sein, dass von seiten der Laut- und Formenlehre und 
der Zusammenstellung des Namens Saturnus mit av. xsaeta- und ved. ksaita- 
nichts im Wege steht. Im ubrigen, denke ich, spricht die hier vorgeschlagene 
Et;^mologie fur sich selber. Auch brauchen wir keinen Anstoss daran zu 
nehmen, dass der Konigstitel, den wir im Avesta und Rigveda neben dem 
eigentlichen Namen gebraucht finden, im Lateinischen fiir sich allein als 
Eigenname erscheint. Ahnlich fuhrt ja der dem Yima entsprechende Gott 
der germanischen Mythologie den Namen Balder (altn. Baldr), d.h. ‘Konig’ 
(oder ‘Herrscher’, ‘Furst’). Der Herrscher des goldenen Zeitalters erscheint 
als Konig in eminentem Sinne, denn sein Reich ist von grosserer Bedeutung 
und von langerer Dauer als das irgend eines andren Konigs. 

Diese Abhandlung liber Yima geniesst den Vorzug, in einer Festschrift zu 
erscheinen, die einem der geistlichen und geistigen Fiihrer der Parsen in 
Indien gewidmet ist. Sein Ehrentag ruft uns nicht nur seine eigenen Leistun- 
gen auf dem Gebiete der Zoroastrischen und Iranischen Studien ins Gedacht- 
nis, sondern erinnert uns zugleich an die nachhaltige Forderung, welche die 
europaische («nd mit ihr die amerikanische) Wissenschaft von den Zeiten 
Anquetil Duperrons bis auf die Gegenwart dem Entgegenkommen der 
Manner verdankt, welchen es vergonnt war, die Lehre und den Kult Zoro- 
asters bis auf diesen Tag zu bewahren. Die Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Osten und dem Westen haben sich im Laufe der Zeit immer mannigfacher 
und intimer gestaltet. Wir rechnen auf weiteres fruchtbares Zusammen- 
wirken, und bringen in diesem Sinne dem Jubilar unseren herzlichen Gliick- 
wunsch entgegen. 

HERMANN COLLITZ 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 



URVAN AND THE DEVADtJTA SUTTA 

T he greater creeds differ in the degree to which they show intelligent 
curiosity in and lay stress upon what our feeble imagination has called 
‘the last things’, or eschatology. Feeble, I repeat, or we should have given the 
name ‘next things’, ‘the next step,’ or ‘anchistology’. No greater creed ignores 
those things ; none is so limited in purview as to do that. But the emphasis 
differs ; the curiosity about them differs ; the mandate about them differs. The 
original mandate in each has doubtless got more or less worsened in the several 
‘scriptures’, hence I refer, under this term, less to what was ‘original’, inspired, 
and more to the surviving wording of each. 

I am making here no inclusive comparative survey of this varying curiosity 
and emphasis ; I would only, with respect to two of those greater creeds, dwell 
briefly on this difference, and link it, in passing, with the diversity within 
a third creed. 

No one can even glance at the Avesta documents on the message of Zara- 
thushtra without coming up against the appeal of him in prayer to the Most 
Holy for knowledge of a man’s fate at death, and the not-withheld reply. And 
if we who read have but rid ourselves of the cloak of tradition on the one hand, 
and of the eye-dust of scepticism on the other, we may well wonder, not that 
the prayer was put up, but that there is but one great messenger who is 
recorded as having made it. 

No one, on the other hand, can search carefully through the oldest surviving 
documents on the message of Gotama Sakyamuni without discovering in two 
places a saying, similar, but not identical, which records what he is alleged to 
have told of a man’s fate when he leaves earth. And if we who read have 
learnt not to judge that writing at its face-value, we may well wonder why it is 
that the followers of the creed now called Buddhism seemingly ignore it 
altogether in what — so far as I have seen — ^they teach and write. 

Thus in the former creed we have man’s next step placed to the front, in 
books both old and new. ‘Zarathushtra’s pre-eminent concern’, writes 
Dr. J. Dastur C. Pavry, ‘with the bearing of eschatology on conduct can easily 
be seen from a study of the Gathas.’* And he might have added, for he goes on 
to show it, ‘and with the theory and revelation of eschatology itself,’ both in 
the Gathas, but chiefly in the later Avesta. In the latter creed we see the next 
step believed in as true in fact, but the how, and the attending circumstances 
are mainly ignored. 

‘As we sow, we reap’ is taught in Sakya (early Buddhism) no less than in 
Christianity. And we who sow the earth do expect that by its nature a fertile 
seed will become a specific shoot. But there is much to determine the fate of 
the shoot beside its nature, and hence we need to be wise about soil, climate, 
and tending. When however, regarding man’s next harvest, we seek for what 
has been uttered respecting the man as and when harvested, this in Sakya is not 

' The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, 1986 . 
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brought to the front, either in books old and new, or with the intelligent 
interest shown in much else by votaries. 

Here then is a striking and deeply interesting divergence, and I wonder 
whether any one has yet inquired why it should have come about ? The one 
creed is older than the other, we know; how much older we do not know. 
Both creeds contain, amid much aftergrowth due to temporary conjuncture, 
messages that are true for all time, though they were, for the many, new words 
when first uttered. Such as, that the Highest is the Good\ that man aiming at 
the Highest becomes good. But to be wise as to the ‘next step’, the next things, 
was equally interesting, equally important for the man who heard Gotama as 
for the man who heard Zarathushtra, for the man who heard Jesus as for the 
man of to-day in the interim. What has pushed back the question and dimmed 
its importance for the compilers of Buddhist scriptures — to keep only to these ? 
We need to ask these questions as students of religious history and also as our- 
selves historical subjects. We study the stream, but we are in it. 

Here, anyway, is what the Saying referred to contains. It is entitled the 
Devaduta Sutta, or deva-messengers, and is No. 130 in the Majjhima Nikaya 
and No. 35 in the third section, Vagga IV, of the Anguttara Nikaya. The 
former is in the last section of the Nikaya and may hence be a later accretion. 
The latter is in the early part of its Nikaya. Two fairly patent glosses appear in 
the first named. I give a condensed translation of the last named. 

‘There are these three deva-messengers Some one acts amiss in deed, 

word and thought. When the body breaks up, after dying, he rises up 
(uppajjati) in a woeful way, in purgatory, warders grasping him and showing 
him to the Yama as one who, unfilial, without respect for the worthy and 
holy things, or for the head of his family, deserves punishment. Him the 
Yama admonishes: “See here, man {purisa)\ Did you not see manifest 
among men the first messenger?” “I did not see, sir.” “Did you not see 
among men any aged woman or man, feeble, tottering, grey?” “I did see, 
sir.” “See here, man, to you ware and mindful of the aged one did not this 
occur: — I, even I too shall get old; come now, I will do the good in deed, 
word and thought ?” “I will not have succeeded, sir ; I will have been care- 
less.” “See here, man, by carelessness you did not the good in deed, word 
and thought. Verily, man, according to what was careless, so will they do 
to you. For lo! this evil action was done neither by mother, nor by father, 
nor by brother, nor by sister, nor by friends and colleagues, nor by kinsmen, 
but by you, yea, by you was that evil action done. It is you who experience 
the results thereof.’ 

Him the Yama admonishes again: ‘See here, man, did you not see mani- 
fest among men the second messenger ... a woman, a man ill, suffering, 
lifted up and dressed by others? ... or the third messenger ... a woman, 
a man just dead, dead one, two, three days?’ 

The man answered as before. The Yama too denounces him as before. 

‘The Yama was silent. . . .’ 

Then follows a fairly lurid account of tortures, such as men could and did 
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write of with flattened hair what time they would go forth to witness some 
woman or man so treated after sentence, as being one of life’s diversions. 

Then, of good men it is not stated that they too appear before the Yama — 
a curious omission — but they are just said, in verse, to have duly heeded the 
sign of the three messengers. 

If we turn to the version in the latter Suttas of the other Nikaya or Collec- 
tion we see, not three messengers, butyi^;^, the added features being (4) the 
man as new-born and helpless, and (5) the man as receiving legal punishment 
on earth. Moreover the purgatorial paragraphs are extended. And at the 
beginning of the saying is a simile, twice used elsewhere in this book, com- 
paring man’s life to two houses, and the intelligent man — ^‘he who has eyes to 
see’ — watching what goes on in both. 

It may be known to some readers that this Sutta is not the only variant in 
the teaching of the other- world envoys. The three of the Anguttara have been 
incorporated into the Saga of the Founder’s life, with a fourth messenger 
added, a monk, as typifying the heedful right-living man. And there may well 
have been a true incident in the Founder’s life, bringing to him a threefold 
message of age, illness, death, not so much as warning — he was not heedless — 
but as revealing the way in which man was burdened by his ignorance of facts 
about whither he was going. People, we read, would come to him in his old 
age just to have that dark veil lifted. For it is no less recorded, nay, it is much 
more recorded, that he was psychically gifted and in frequent converse with 
inmates of unseen worlds. And in speaking of himself as being a mirror to the 
unseen for the many, it is probably an unworthy gloss that makes him suggest 
he might be weary and vexed with inquirers.^ Or this might be, that old age 
hindered his ready will : 

When rolling hack the cloaking veil 
With pain gone hy and weariness 
He saw both this world and the next, 

— ^Digha, iii, ‘Lakkhana’. 

As to those three inserted messengers, two of them suggest the monkish 
hand, which taught that rebirth was 'ill’ instead of being, as it is, a fresh 
opportunity, and that the recluse was the typical good man (the word ‘careless’, 
'careful’, is not used in the Saga^). And as to the earthly punishment, it has 
a plausible look, but it is not on a level, as the mandate of an inspired helper, 
with the nucleus of the three original messengers. It shows man as warned to 
heed what earth, at one time, in one land, legally bids him not to do. That 
code varies with time and place. But the three messengers are indexes to 
a code not of earth, but of the worlds, true of the man at all times and every- 
where. They call to man as man. As such they belong to the mandate of an 
inspired helper. 

And it is the conception which each of us forms of the nature of such a 
helper which must decide for each, whether Gotama may have spoken, or may 
not have spoken of the judgement and the why of it and the thereafter of it, as 

* Digha, ii. 91 f- "" 
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he is said to have done. This is a very weighty question, not taken here into 
discussion. I have touched on it in the second chapter of ‘Kindred Sayings 
on Buddhism: (2) The Man’, Calcutta^ 

Here I will but suggest two reasons why it may have come about, that with 
so vivid a Saying as the Devaduta, comparable in its live terse intensity, as in 
its very different ethical outlook, with the Jesus-saying of the judging son of 
man,^ Buddhism, old and new, should have shelved this teaching as Zoroas- 
trianism did not. And I think that reasons are not very far to seek. I offer two . 

We know that, apart from the question of its source and growth, the doctrine 
known as an-atta^ one of three ‘slogans’ of monastic Sakya, had come so much 
to the front in orthodox tenets that, by the beginning of the A.D. era, in the 
important Questions ofMilinda, it alone, and not the other two {anicca, dukkha), 
is first and fully dealt with. (There are historical reasons for this, of which no 
more here.^) This doctrine, that the very man (or self) is ‘not got at’ in an 
ultimate sense, that he is only found in dhammas or mental phenomena, that 
these go on in a santati, or continuum, in habitual sequences, naturally affected 
seriously the ability of even the cultured, let alone the average man to conceive 
personal survival at death. Much resort was had to ill-fitting analogies, ill- 
fitting because in them the psychical, the immaterial, is compared with the 
physical, the material. They often form the Buddhist monk’s substitute for 
scientific reasoning. Nor is it discerned how entirely the whole business of an 
after-death judgement, no matter under whom, is by this anatta doctrine made 
irrational. Judging is valuing, worth-ing or holding-in- worth, rating, assessing. 
And the judgement is passed on a some one who^ in certain cases on earth, 
might or might not have acted as he did. Now this is not judgement as at 
a cattle-show. It is not a question of judging about ‘something which’ was or 
is, but of some one who might or might not have chosen ; some one therefore 
who was as we now say responsible. The cow judged is not held personally 
responsible for poor milk or a crumpled horn. The man judged is held re- 
sponsible for the poor show revealed in his dossier, when, had he followed the 
drive, the urge in him which India called dJiarma, and we now call conscience 
(I prefer ‘will’), he would have come with a better record. 

(I am aware it is usual here to speak of ‘free will’, but to me it is an almost 
meaningless term, and I never use it — or hardly ever. It is the man who is free, 
or not free ; his ‘will’ is his expressing that freedom or the reverse. And we must 
not lose sight of the ‘man’. We, and not Buddhists only, do this far too much.) 

Here we have no mere sequence of dhammas \ here we have a valuer valuing 
one who is himself a valuer. Note how, in the Saying, it is the valuer who is 
indicted ; thepurisa, not the dhammas, the deeds are named only because of the 
doer (karaka); not the mental states but *you, you’. Like Philip II to the 
doomed Horn and Egmont : — no los Estados ma Vos, Vos! 

Now the ancient Persian did not go astray here ; he ‘worthed’ what was 
essentially ‘the man’, in calling him, as he went over to the judgement of the 
next step, urvan. That is, according to what Dr. Pavry gives us as Dr. 
Williams Jackson’s interpretation of this obscure but momentous word: var,y 
^ Matthew xxv. ^ Cf. my Milinda Questions, London, 1930. 
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the chooser. Chooser is choice-maker, worth-er, valuer, will-er. Zarathushtra 
may have found the word. Then he could not go far wrong. He may have 
received it in his mandate ; he may have so taught man’s nature that the word 
emerged, but is only found after the Gathas I know not. The fact remains 
that, in its name for ‘man-as-passed-over’, Zoroastrianism is in an attitude, as 
Buddhism, with its dethroned deva for him, is not, and as Christianity with 
its semi-spectral term soul, is not, to appreciate rightly the belief which all 
three hold in a rating of the individual after death. The last-named creed is 
at odds on the belief. Reformed sections relegate the judging to an indefinitely 
remote term, and tend to interpose a (to me) dreadful notion of intervening 
sleep, as if the ‘man’, as well as the worn or ailing body, were reborn tired. 
But the Catholic church, maintaining with other creeds the purgatory 
doctrine, would seem to imply some arraignment when these other two creeds 
place it. It is only the teaching which sees in man-in-passing the urvan, and 
not soul, spirit or deva or not-self, that is in a right and rational position to 
uphold the important and rational tenet of another world concerned, as a 
group of urvans, to safeguard its communal wellbeing by a watchful selection 
among incomers. 

For herein is surely a much overlooked feature of the next things. The next 
step is supremely important to the individual. But he does not therein cease 
to be of the many. His betterness, his worseness is never matter of importance 
to himself only. A somewhat overlooked saying ascribed to Gotama bears on 
this. ‘You brahmans seek sodality {sahavyatd) with Brahma and you allow he 
and his world are moral in conduct. Can you expect to win to him in sodality 
if here you are not shaping your conduct to fit with life in that?’ (Digha, 
‘Tevijja’.) 

There is another reason, I said, for the relative shelving of the Devaduta 
with its emphasis on the man (purisa) and the ‘Thou art the man’,^ the doer, 
the chooser. This is what should be called the Arahan[t] theory. Man-in- 
general passed over — some-how, ‘some-as’. But some, relatively a few, did 
not. The theory was that which Sakya came to set over against the brahman 
‘Thou art Thaf. No, it said, he can become That. And he can become That, 
to wit, the Highest or Best, on earth, or, just failing that, in one more sublime 
rebirth, as deva (for so the Commentary interprets the vaguer opapatiko, 
‘re-birther’). We know that this perfectibility of man-on-earth involved as 
corollary the no more being re-born, the no further dying, the cessation of 
itthatta, or thusness, hereness. There is no shelving of this; the formulas are 
repeated again and again. And inasmuch as the worded teaching was almost 
wholly for monks, and the being Arahan was virtually a monopoly of the 
monk-life, it is not surprising that the absence of rebirth into life as conceived 
and as worded here, and a fortiori the cessation of all arraignment hereafter, 
should have greatly dimmed the emphasis on such an event. That was for the 
laity chiefly. The Saying is evidently a talk to men who are not monks, else we 
should not read of ‘honouring the head of the family’. The monk-editors had 
edited it as a talk to monks, but they were often acting thus. 

* z Samuel xii. 
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There was no asserting that the Arahan at death of the ‘last body’ was non- 
existent. He was only uncognizable, as is the outblown flame, unnoted by 
sense. I speak here of the earlier Sakya only, to whom annihilation (ucchedd) 
was anathema. But in this, shall we say, negative vision of him in any future, 
it was inevitable that the idea of waiting assizes faded ; and further, that the 
idea of the saint as being worthed among many, relatively honoured among 
many, when answering to such a tribunal summons, would die. That wise 
devas should acquit and acclaim him was held as of no account. There is a very 
touching Jataka (Nimi) telling of such a welcome given to a man transported 
to heaven by the many he had helped who had preceded him. But then the 
Jatakas were laymen’s diet. Too much had the Arahan been deemed to have 
won to the top as if independent of his fellowmen. It is little wonder he 
became so largely superseded by the world-compassionate bodhisattva of 
Mahayana : — ^the man who becomes the more through and with the many. 

These two reasons, anatta and arahan, go far in my judgement to account 
for the slighting treatment accorded the Devaduta lesson. The weight in that 
(I think) very old utterance lies in this: that it sees, wayfaring from world to 
world, a very man, the same man yet one who was and is in a state of coming 
to be. It does not see in the man arraigned a new complex of attributes only. 
It sees a value assigned to him which is greater than that on earth, because it is 
assigned by those who have become more in a world of the ‘more-men’.^ The 
arahan was ‘more’, but he was not yet Most; it was not seen that he was only 
relatively more. In that he was held, in the theory, to be, as man, the Most 
a man could become, the way to an ever-growing conception of the ineffable 
Most was undergoing blockage. That way the creed had ceased to grow. 

C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

University of London. 


* Super-men, plus-men is our present idiomatic tendency. Why not ‘more-men' ? 



THE GATHIC HYMN YASNA XLVI 

A new rendeiing with notes 
Stanza i 

T O what land to flee, whither to flee shall I go ? 

They separate me from the nobles and the priesthood, 

Nor does the peasantry seek to please me, 

Nor those who are the evil rulers of the province : 

How to thee, oh Ahura Mazda, am I to render satisfaction? 

The crux in this stanza is the last word in the third line which Bar- 
tholomae has pronounced to be corrupt. I have ignored it in my rendering. 
Mills suggested hadca^ but there does not seem to be MS. authority for this. 
It is unusual to find the vowel a before c. Xsnaosdi in the last line is apparently 
an s-aorist (subjunctive) from the root xmav-^ from which the modem Persian 
word is derived. 

Stanza 2 

I know (understand) that whereby, oh Mazda, I am ineffectual, 
Through my possessing few cattle and because I have few men (to 
help me). 

To thee I lament, do thou, oh Ahura, look to it. 

Giving support, that which a friend gives to a friend ; 

Thou, oh Asa (righteousness), wilt teach the possession of good thought. 

The most interesting words in this stanza are the compounds kamnand and 
Kamnafsvd in the second line, the first member of which occurs twice in the 
Behistun inscription, viz. kamnaibis martiyaibis (with few men) in i. 13 and 
kamnam dha (was few) in ii. 6, while the superlative adverbial form kambistdm 
is found in the Vendidad (iii. 15). The second members are philologically 
equivalent to the Sanskrit nara zndpapu {LdXm pecns and English/?^). With 
gdTdZoi in line 3 may be compared garaze in the Gathic hymn xxxii. 9, while 
cagva in line 4 is from a root cag- (for which Bartholomae gives ’^kagh-), 
which also gives rise to the words cagaman (a gift) in xxxviii. 3, and cagado 
(giving) in li. 20 where it occurs with the same word rafaSram = support, the 
only difference being in the length of the final vowel. 

Stanza 3 

When, oh Mazda, will those who are the shinings of the days 
Arrive for the holding of the world to Righteousness, 

The plans of the deliverers with powerful teachings ? 

To whom for help must the Good Mind approach? 

That thou wilt accomplish it for me I have faith, oh Ahura. 

With uxsdno asnqm in the first line the similar phrase asnqm uxsd in 1 . 10 
must be compared. Other interesting words in this stanza are the infinitival 
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forms utai (for help) and sqstrdi (to accomplish), the former being derived 
from the root av- (compare avdmi in xliv. 7) and being identical with the 
Vedic mi- (help), while the latter comes from a root sand-, from which we 
find an s-aorist form sqs in xliii. ii and also in line 19 of the present hymn. 

Stanza 4 

And those who are the promoters of Righteousness the follower of the 
Druj prevents 

From causing to prosper the kine alike of the province and of the village, 
Being ill-famed, offensive through his own actions: 

Whoever, oh Mazda, deprives him of dominion or of life, 

He going in front shall prepare those paths of the good teaching. 

The chief difficulty in this stanza is the last word of the third line, which 
Bartholomae reads ahdmusto and Mills ahumusto. No similar word occurs 
elsewhere and its explanation and derivation are both matters of conjecture. 
Moidai in the fourth line appears to come from a root 7 nae-, which may be 
equivalent to the Latin mittere. 

Stanza 5 

He who being able after bringing over should hold the comer (convert) 
Being wise from (i.e. from breaking) his vows and contracts, 

Living by the ordinance, a righteous man towards one who is un- 
righteous. 

Being sure let him proclaim this to the nobility, 

In order, oh Ahura Mazda, to help him out from violence. 

Dntd in the first line is apparently an optative from dar-, the other three 
significant words in that line being all participles. Javqs in the third line is a 
participle from the same root as jvdmaht in xxxi. 2. Vidro occurs also in 
xxix. 4. Ra^na is derived from a root raz-, which may be equated with the 
Latin rego and the second syllable of the modern Persian verb 
UzuiOydi is an infinitive from the same root av- which has occurred in the 
third stanza. 


Stanza 6 

But the man who being sought does not come over to him 
He shall go to the abodes of the companion of the Druj, 

For he indeed is a follower of the Druj who is most good to the Druj- 
follower; 

He is righteous to whom the righteous is a friend. 

Since thou, oh Ahura, didst create the selves at the beginning. 

The rendering of the first line is based on the reading isdmno for isamno 
which Mills translates ‘having power*. Haedahya in the second line is deriv- 
able from a root ha- (to bind), derivatives from which occur in xxxiv. 10 and 
xlviii. 7 {hida = a companion). 
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Stanza 7 

Whom, oh Mazda, can a man appoint as a protector for one like me, 

When the follower of the Druj has set himself to do me injury ? 

What other than thee apart from fire and (good) thought, 

By the deeds of both of whom, oh Ahura, Righteousness will be made 
perfect. 

This doctrine do thou proclaim to me for myself. 

Payum (protector) in the first line occurs elsewhere only in the later 
Avesta. Didardsata is a desiderative from dar-, the root which occurred in 
the fifth stanza. Aenanhe in the second line is the Sanskrit enas, Yayd is the 
genitive dual of the relative pronoun, draostd occurs also in xxxiv. 3. 

Stanza 8 

He who set before himself to injure my possessions, 

Let not his destructiveness reach me through his deeds : 

Recoiling may those things come upon him with hostility, 

Upon his own body may they come, whatsoever things may keep him 
from happy-living 

And not from evil-living, oh Mazda. 

Either dazdt or dazde may be read in the first line. Paityaogdt at the be- 
ginning of the third line is an adverbial form from the root aoj- (Sanskrit 
uhate). Pay at at the end of the fourth line is from the same root zs pat in the 
first line of the fourth stanza, vide also xxxii. 13 and nipdnhe (I will deposit) 
in xxviii. ii and xlix. 10. 


Stanza 9 

Who is he who as a true man taught in the beginning, 

So that we have a regard for thee as strongest (to help), 

In action holy, a righteous Lord ? 

What Righteousness spake to thee, what the creator of the ox told to Asa, 
These things they are seeking through thy good mind. 

Md in the first and in the fifth lines is an emphatic particle equivalent to 
the Sanskrit sma. With MZ^mohi in the second line compare uzdrrmn in 
xliv. 7 (obedient). Coidat in the first line is from the root kaed-. 

Stanza 10 

What man or woman, oh Mazda Ahura, for me 

Shall perform what thou knowest as the best things for life. 

The dominion through the good mind as the destiny for what is right, 
And whom shall I impel for the worship of those like you. 

With all these I will cross the bridge of the separator. 

The word gdnd in the first line is interesting, being the Greek yvvri and 
occurring in Vedic Sanskrit, e.g. gndspati in RV. ii. 38. 10 and gndsv antar ny 
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anaje (hid himself among the women) R.V. i. i6i. 14. Haxsdi in the fourth 
line is from the root hac- (to follow) = Latin seqiior^ while frdfrd in the fifth 
line is from par- (to go across), Gothic Faran and English fare. Cinvato 
occurs again in the next stanza and also in xlvi. ii. 

Stanza i i 

The priests and princes through their dominions have joined 
With evil deeds to destroy the life of mankind, 

Whom their own souls and their own self bring into torment. 

When they come near where there is the bridge of the separator (or 
gatherer). 

For all duration companions for the house of the Druj. 

This rendering is based on Geldner’s reading xraoda^ for xraoMaf in the 
third line. Astayo in the fifth line occurs also in xxxi. 22, xxxiii. 2, and xlix. 1 1 
and is akin to the Sanskrit atithi (guest). 

Stanza 12 

When Righteousness arises among the descendants and the grandsons 
Of Fryana the Turian, amongst those who are laudable, 

By the zeal of Aramaiti (Devotion) promoting the settlements. 

Then the Good Mind shall admit them, 

For them Mazda Ahura shall be a support at the fulfilment. 

With aojyaesu in the second line compare aojt in xliii. 8, aogdda in xxxii. 10 
and aojdi in 1 . ii. Us in the first line anticipates the preposition in uzjdn in 
the following line. Hain-motsf is from the same root maed-y which occurred 
in the fourth stanza. The root in uzjan appears to be ghan-, with which 
may be compared the Sanskrit han and the Greek ^jtovos*. 

Stanza 13 

He who with willing service towards Spitama Zara^ustra 
Among mortals is seeking to please him, that man is worthy to be re- 
nowned. 

And to him Mazda Ahura shall give life. 

For him the Good Mind shall advance the settlements. 

Him we have regarded as a good companion of your righteousness. 

There is a typical instance of the use of the instrumental as a nominative 
in the fourth line. Mahmaidi in the last line is an s-aorist from the common 
root man- (Latin mens and memint). 

Stanza 14 

Oh Zara^ustra, who to thee is the righteous friend 
For the great covenant or who wishes to be renowned? 

He is the prince Vistaspa at the consummation (or crisis), 
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While those, oh Mazda Ahura, whom thou hast mixed together in the 
same house, 

Them I call upon with the words of good thought. 

Minas in the fourth line is an aorist from the root myas^ which appears also 
in xxxiii. i, though not in the text as given by Mills. Yahl is a locative 
singular and the same word occurs in xlix. 9. Frasruidyai occurs again in the 
same sense and in the same position as in the preceding stanza, as the penulti- 
mate word of the second line, meaning ‘to be heard of in the sense of being 
renowned. 

Stanza 15 

Oh Haecat-aspa Spitamas, I will proclaim to you 
That you may distinguish the prudent and the imprudent ; 

By these deeds you take unto yourselves righteousness 
According to the primitive laws of Ahura. 

There is one line missing in this stanza, either the fourth or fifth, probably 
the fourth. There is a dittography of aQa after vicayada in some texts. DdSa 
and its negative adada are derived from the root day, which is connected with 
the modem Persian = to see. 

Stanza 16 

Oh Frasaostra, thither do thou go with the devout. 

Oh Hvogva, with those whom we two wish to be in bliss. 

Where Devotion accompanies Righteousness, 

Where the dominion is in the possession of good thought, 

Where Ahura Mazda dwells in majesty. 

Idi is imperative (Sanskrit thi), while usta and ista are locatives of asti and 
uHi respectively. Usvahi is first person dual. Vardddmam is locative singular, 
the root varad from which it is derived corresponding to the Sanskrit vridh. 

Stanza 17 

Where I will tell of your losses. 

Not your successes, oh Dajamaspa Hvogva (thou who ownest thine own 
cows ?) 

Together with that obedience of yours the prayers of your servants, 

To him who distinguishes the pmdent and the impmdent 
By means of Righteousness the wise counsellor, oh Ahura Mazda. 

Mills in his rendering ‘Where I in holiest metre chant the doctrines, never 
the measureless profane I’ll utter,’ has confused afsmdni and anafsmqm with 
afsmdni and anafsmqm. These latter words do not occur in the Gathas at all, 
though they are found in the younger Avesta, e.g. in Yast xix. 16 and Ixxi. 4. 
The former words are akin to afsa, which also means loss and is to be found 
in the Vendidad (xiii. 10). 
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Stanza i8 

To him who is a companion for me the best things 
Belonging to me among my possessions I promise with good thought, 
Hostilities (I promise) to him who should bring hostilities against us: 
Oh Mazda, seeking through Righteousness to satisfy your will. 

That is the decision of my will and thought. 

The difficulty in this stanza lies in the word ascit in the first line. If as be 
regarded as part of the verb to be, it is difficult to account for the addition of 
cit to it. It may be a pronoun agreeing with the following word vahistd, 
ViciBdm in the fifth line is a noun cognate with the verbal form vicinaot in 
stanza 17 and also with vicidydi (to decide) in xlix. 6. 

Stanza 19 

Whoso in accordance with Righteousness shall make assurance for me 
Even for Zaraftistra, what is most wonderful according to his will. 

To him winning a reward of the next life 

Together with all the things on which his mind is fixed, with the pregnant 
cow. 

These things thou shalt accomplish for me, thou, oh Mazda, who knowest 
best. 

The phrase gavd azl has occurred before in the accusative case in xliv. 6. 
Frasotdmdtn occurs again in 1 . ii. It may be compared with the Georgian 
A pharsa-mangi^ a peacock (literally, wonder-bird). 

R. P. DEWHURST 

University of Oxford. 



THE PAHLAVI WORD DAST PASAX^ 

T he Pahlavi text of Andarz-i Atropat Maraspand contains this 
sentence 

^ ^ Niis ^rny o" nej 

The sentence is translated nearly alike by various scholars, thus: 

(i) 5 . jD. Bharucha:^ Break no promise in any way whatever, so that thou 
mayst not be dishonoured. 

(2) P. B. Sanjana :3 Break no kind of promise whatever so as to tarnish your 
good name. 

(3) X* S, IfCLTli'.^ Jw-jy3 i*c,, Do 

not break promise in any way so that disgrace low honour) may 
not reach thee (i.e. thy soul). 

(4) C. de Harlez:^ Ne viole un contrat en aucune maniere, car il t’en viendra 
du deshonneur. 

(5) F. Muller:^ Brich in keiner Weise dein Versprechen, da dadurch dein 
Nachruhm vernichtet wird. 

The first four translators assign the meaning of ‘dishonour’ or ‘disgrace’ 
to the phrase gadman {Khurahyi pastn, whereas Muller takes it in the sense 
of ‘posthumous fame, or glory’. 

In the text of the Andarz — collated with all available MSS. — ^as given by 
Jamasp-Asana (p. 68, § 115), the word {pcisin) is found, but the note 
thereon shows that out of the eight MSS. collated two only give this word 
pasln, and five MSS. (including the oldest codex MK) give the word 
(pasax^) instead, which, as will be just showm, is the correct word, meaning 
‘answer’, ‘response’. It has been already noted that Sanjana’s text gives the 
correct which is read pastn by him. In his edition, Sheriarjee also notes 
that one of the variants is (pasax^)- Again the word which is read 
gadman {Khorah), and explained alike by all translators as shown already, is 
not the non-Aryan gadman, meaning ‘glory’, but it is the Huz. logogram (viz., 
y adman — cf. Ar. Jo the hand) for the Aryan {dost). The correct phrase, 
therefore, is dast-i pasa^^ and not gadman-i pasln, as can be well ascertained 

^ Pahlavi Texts, by J. D. M Jamasp-Asana (1897), p. 68, § 115. 

® Pand Ndmah’-i Adarhdd Mdrdspand, by Herbad Sheriarjee Dadabhoy {1869). The 
Gujarati translation (p. 49) is here rendered into English. In the glossary (p. 82) 

{gadman-i pastn) is explained as ‘low majesty, i.e., disgrace, loss of honour*. 

^ Ganjeshdyagdn, Andarze Atrepdt . . by Peshutan Dastur Behramji Sanjana (1885). Text, 
p, 7, § 1 14, gives which is tvanslittreLted gadman-^i pa^n (p. 10 of transliteration). 

The Pahlavi Texts . . ., by K. D. S. Irani (1899). In a marginal note on p. 8 of the Persian 
translation, the author says that the phrase is obscure. 

® Livre des Conseils d'Aterpdt t Mansarspenddn,hy C. de Harlez (Louvain, 1887), p. 12, § 1 14. 
^ SeitToge zur Textkritik und Erklarung des Andarz I Aturpdt I Mahraspanddn, von 
Dr. F. Muller (Wien, 1897), pp. 13 and 22. Miiller changes to {an-htmh) and takes it 
in the sense of ‘destruction* (p. 13). 
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from the following sentence, used in the same connexion, of the Pahlavi 
Jamasp-Namak 

e)o»^ k) o* ^ ^ 

i.e., Tor the sins the promise-breakers commit in those [evil] times, the 
hand of punishment {dost pasa)^) will fall [on them] sharply and soon, like 
the waters of a river (dv) flowing into the sea/ 

In Pahlavi, the word {pasa^) is used just as in English for ‘a reply’ or 
‘a response’ given not only in words but also by action, i.e., the word 
secondarily means ‘punishment’ or ‘chastisement’.^ Thence the phrase 
{pasax^ goftdr) and its abstract J(j 3 *»pce)r {pfisax^ goftdrih) are 
used respectively in the sense of ‘a chastiser’ and ‘chastisement’ [see, e.g., 
Sanjana, Dinkard, vol. xiii (Book vii). Intro., § 37, and Selections of Zadsparam 
(the forthcoming printed text), p* 45, §4]- That the word {pasa-}^) is 
used in the sense of punishment (pdtfrds) can be at once gathered from the 
following passages : 

oxgjKyj (jj 

i.e., Ashavahisht gave him response, i.e., chastised him. 

° JL^JXT) ■o-^e>ve)»o ^2) 

i.e., Ashavahisht gives him response, that is, punishes him. 

^ iHXJ -"r ^ fs (3) 

i.e., [The soul of Zarir cries out to his son Bastvar] : Take up an arrow from 
your quiver and give response to that darvand [Vidarafsh], (i.e., punish him). 

Lastly, one more instance may be quoted from the Dadistan~i Dinik in 
support of our statement 

.... ^ no ^ ^ 

i.e., His punishment [pdtfrds) is that of many margarjdns (i.e., those worthy 
of death); and calamities [girdnlhd) will reach him from the demons in 
succession [dost pa dast: lit., hand in hand). 

The correct translation, therefore, of the above sentence from the Andarz 
should be: ‘Do not break promise in any way whatever so that the hand of 
punishment [dastpasa^) may not fall on thee.’ 

BAMANJI N. DHABHAR 

Mullan Feeroze Madressa; Bombay, 

* See Jamaspi, by J. J. Modi (1903), Pahlavi Text, Ch. I, § 8, and Avesta, Pahlavi, and 
Ancient Persian Studies . . . (1904), p. 114, 11. 7-8. 

^ Cf. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, I, p. 177, note 9. 

^ The Pahlavi version of Yasna, xxix. 3 (Spiegel, p. 125). 

^ Sanjana, Dinkard, xix, p. 90, § 46. 

^ Pahlavi Texts, by Jamasp-Asana, p. 14, § 104. 

^ Anklesaria, Dddistdn-i Dinik, Ch. 40, § 4 (West’s SBE. xviii, Ch. 41, § 5). 



IRANICA 


I. le Iwre de la route 

J ’AI signale, il y a quelques aiinees, Texistence d’un element persan dans les 
textes nautiques arabes des xv® et xvi® siecles.^ J’en ai conclu que con- 
trairement a Topinion courante, les Persans ont pratique la navigation dans 
rOcean Indien au moyen age. 

Le temoignage le plus decisif a cet egard reste toujours le rah 

namag ‘le livre de la route’, passe en arabe sous la forme metathetique 
rah-manag^ que nous ont revele les Instructions nautiques du mu" allim arabe 
Ibn Majid.2 Rdh-ndmag est heureusement un complexe qui porte date de 
fa9on relativement precise. Ce n’est pas un terme pehlvi archaique: nous 
aurions dans ce cas, ^rdh-ndmak qui remonterait au plus tot au iii® siecle de 
notre ere (c’est vers cette epoque que se place le passage de la sourde a la 
sonore, dt k k g dans cette position). La graphic arabe ^ avec 

gutturale sonore est ainsi tres claire :3 il s’agit d’un terme moyen-persan qui 
se situe dans le temps entre le iii® et le vii® siecle; posterieurement, on le 
sait, s’etablit le persan moderne oii pehlvi namag passe a ndmeh, 

Les etudes de linguistique iranienne sont arrivees dans certains cas, a un 
degre de precision chronologique tel que rdh~ndmag peut etre date de la 
periode du iii®-vii® siecle de notre ere. La constatation est de premiere 
importance. S’il existe des le haut moyen age, un rdh-ndmag ou ‘Livre de la 
route [maritime]’, c’est que les navigations persanes ont ete alors pratiquees 
dans le golfe Persique et I’Ocean Indien. Pourrait-on les faire remonter plus 
haut? Incontestablement non, en I’etat de nos connaissances. ^Les voyages 
maritimes, surtout ceux d’Alexandre le Grand, decrits par le Sdh-ndmeh de 
Firdawsi, n’ont aucune valeur historique et il ne saurait en etre fait etat. 

M. Hadi Hasan, professeur de persan a I’Universite musulmane de 
'Aligarh, signale dans sa History of persian navigations"^ la decouverte d’un 

^ ‘L’^lement persan dans les textes nautiques arabes des xv® et xvi® siecles’, dans Journal 
asiatique, avril-juin 1924, p. 193-257, d’aprds les manuscrits 2292 et 2559 du fonds arabe de la 
Biblioth^que Nationale de Pans. 

^ Cf. mes Instructions nautiques et roiitiers arabes et portugais des XV^ et XVI^ siecles, 
t. i : Le pilote des mers de Vlnde, de la Chine et de Vlndonesie par Sihab ad-din Ahmad bin 
Majid, dit ‘le lion de la mer’, texte arabe, Paris, 1921-3; t. 11: textes arabes de Sulayman 
al-Mahri, 1925 ; t. iii: introduction a Tastronomie nautique arabe, 1928. En cours de pub- 
lication a la librairie Paul Geuthner a Pans. 

^ C*est ainsi que j*’ai transcrit le terme arabo-persan dans Particle du Journal asiatique 
precite. M Hadi Hasan en a traduit plusieurs passages dans sa A History of Persian Naviga- 
tion, Londres, 1928, Methuen and Co., mais a rectifie ma transcription et ecnt Rahmdnaj, ce 
qui est un pur contre-sens linguistique (p. 128). 

P. 129-31, avec un facsimile de la page du manuscnt du British Museum oti il est men- 
tionn6. Dans ce livre qui temoigne de recherches etendues, Pauteur n’a pas suffisamment 
contr616 ses sources On est etonn^, par exemple, de voir utiliser le passage des Buddhist 
Records of the Western World de Beal oti il est question des Sa-poh merchants, des marchands 
sabeens (p. 65), que Legge a malheureusement mamtenus dans sa traduction de Fa-hien. 
M. Paul Pelliot a corrige ce contre-sens depuis vingt-cinq ans et montr^ que le texte sa-po qui 
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passage de V Iskander nameh de Nizami, date de 587 = 1191, ou il est question 
d’un {sic) rah-nameh dans les circonstances suivantes. 

II s’agit du pseudo- voyage maritime d’ Alexandre le Grand en Inde et en 
Chine. A un certain moment, on arrive a Tendroit oil les eaux de la mer se 
deversent dans le muhlt ‘Pocean environnant le monde’. Les vieux marins 
sont pris de terreur et consultent le rah-ndmeh oil il est dit qu’il faut sans 
retard retourner en arriere. On se refugie pres d’une ile oii Alexandre fait 
6riger une statue magique a la main levee en guise d’avertissement, avec 
Tindication qu’on est arrive au terme de toute navigation et que personne 
ne sait ce qui se trouve au dela. C’est un incident identique pour le fond, a 
celui que rapportent les Mille et une nuits lors du septieme voyage de Sindbad 
le marin^ et c’est, en outre, un theme de folklore bien connu.^ 

Sans doute, la date de composition de V Iskander nameh est anterieure a 
celle des Instructions nautiques arabes oil il est question du rah-ndmag, mais le 
rah-ndmeh de Nizami atteste a la fin du xii® siecle, ne vaut que pour la date 
oil VIskander-ndmeh a ete compose et n’a pas Timportance des textes arabes, 
posterieurs, il est vrai, mais qui reproduisent sous une forme arabisee, 
Tantique rdh-ndmag des Sassanides. 


II. ^ le Clou 

J’ai indique deja les noms d’etoiles qui ont ete empruntes au persan.3 Dans 
la plupart des cas, Ibn Majid qui les cite, nous previent qu’il s’agit d’un nom 
persan arabise. Ainsi, par exemple: ‘le Gah (I’etoile 

polaire) est un nom persan arabise’. Il en est de meme pour 
(cod, etc .4 

Aux noms que j’ai cites et qu’il n’y a pas lieu de reproduire ici, s’en ajoute 
un nouveau: ‘le Clou’, sur lequel mon ami le professeur J. J. Hess de 

Zurich m’a obligeamment fourni Tinteressante note suivante : 

‘ Je voulais aussi vous ecrire pour vous signaler une erreur dans les Com- 
mentaires des Instructions nautiques de Ibn Majid et Sulayman al- Mahri.s 


reparaJt assez fr^quemment dans les textes bouddhiques, toujours a propos de marchands, 
est une transcription chinoise du Sanskrit sdrtkavaha ‘chef de marchands’ ; et les Sab^ens de 
ce passage ne sont dus qu’k la feconde imagination de Beal (cf. ‘Deux itiniraires de Chine en 
Inde a la fin du viii® siecle’, dans Bulletin de VScole Frangaise Extreme-Orient^ t. iv, 1904, 
P* 356). 

Cf mes Instructiom nautiques et routiers arabes et portugais des XV^ et XV F sikcles, 
t. lii: Introduction d V astronomic nautique arabe, pp. 233-4. 

® Sur ces statues magiques, cf. mes Relations de voyages et textes geographiques arabes^ 
persans et turks relatifs d VExtrime-Onent du V//I« au XVIIF siecles, Paris, in 8®, t. 1, 1913, 
pp. 141, 194; t. li, 1914, p. 346-7, 371 ; et mon Edition du Tuhfat al-albdh de Abu Hamid 
al-Andalusi al-Gamati, 6dit6 d’apr^s les MSS. 2167, 2168, 2170 de la Biblioth^que Nationale 
et le MS. d’Alger, dans Journal asiatique, juillet-septembre 1925, p. 5, et les auteurs cit^s, 
69-70; octobre-^d^cembre 1927, p. 256, 281 et la planche I Dans ce dernier texte, il s’agit 
de la statue magique de Cadix. 

^ ‘L’^l^ment persan dans les texts nautiques arabes des xv® et xvi® siecles, dans Journal 
asiatique, avril-juin 1924, p. 215 et suivantes. ^ Ibid. 

^ De Leopold de Saussure, publics dans mon Introduction d V astronomic nautique arabe, 
p. 163, note I, 
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Cette rectification m’a coute plusieurs heures de travail et je voudrais 
epargner cette perte de temps a d’autres. II y est dit deux fois que ^ = 

persan meh (en Perse ou la voyelle majhul n’est plus prononcee: mih)^ ‘la 
cheville’ ou ‘le clou’, est la 122 (Piazzi) Cephei. C’est deja un tort de citer 
le catalogue d’etoiles de Piazzi (2® edition 1814) qu’aucun travailleur ne 
possede; j’ai du le chercher dans trois bibliotheques publiques avant de le 
trouver! Ce catalogue est base sur des zones d’heures et, d’apres ce 
systeme, le chiffre 122 se presente vingt-quatre fois. Comme aucune de 
ces vingt-quatre mentions de 122 ne se rapporte a Cepheus, j’etais tres 
perplexe. Je supposai alors que ce devait etre 43 H (H = Hevelius) et je 
calculai la position de cette etoile pour I’annee 1500, ce qui est a peu pres 
le cas, car les Tables de Neugebauer ne la mentionnent pas, et je trouvai 
par un calcul approche, que sa distance du pole est de 6° 5, ce qui confirma 
ma conjecture. Je pus ensuite trouver le numero dans le catalogue de 
Piazzi et les autres designations modernes. II fautdonc rectifier ainsil’asser- 
tion de de Saussure: 

aUmaih (mihy est Piazzi 220 = Hevel 43 Cephei = 2 Ursae minoris 
= N® 249 de Ambronn, Sternverzeichniss^ Berlin 1907. D’apres le Berliner 
astronomisches Jahrbiich fiir 1^28, la grandeur de I’etoile est de 4.52. 

Au lieu de : Piazzi 122 Cephee, il faut done plus simplement ecrire : 43 H 
Cephei = 2 Ursae minoris, grandeur: 4.5.’ 

L’etoile que de Saussure avait inexactement identifiee au 122 de Piazzi, 
est appelee Clou dans les Instructions nautiques arabes. 

‘Ce nom de C/ow, ajoutait de Saussure auquel j ’avals indique le sens de 
mih^ provient sans doute de ce que cette etoile, comme cela resulte du texte 
[arabe que je lui avals communique en traduction], culmine en mfeme 
temps que la polaire, au dessus d’elle, et semble ainsi etre le clou auquel 
cette derniere, est attachee.’^ 

Le texte arabe du MS. 2292 (folio 94 verso, lignes 1-2) dit, en effet : ‘Le Clou, 
I’fitoile polaire et le pole sont comme la lettre arabe alif^ horizontaux [ou] 
verticaux, mais jamais obliques. On appelle celui-la le Clou ou la Vis du Gah 
parce qu’il cloue I’etoile polaire au pole.’ 

Ce nom d’etoile d’origine persane est a ajouter a ceux que j’ai precedem- 
ment indiques. II est important, car il est en relation directe avec I’etoile 
polaire qui joue un role de premier plan dans la determination des latitudes 
d’un grand nombre de ports de I’Ocean Indien. 

III. 'h\le garde-chemin 

Aux termes persans arabises mentionnes dans Particle du Journal asiatique 
precite, il y a lieu d’ajouter encore celui que contient I’inscription coufique 
du Campa publiee par M. Paul Ravaisse.3 II y est question d’un certain 

^ Pour la voyelle majhuly consulter le dictionnaire de Stemgass qui marque les differences 
entre f et e, m et d. ® Cf mon Introduction a Vastronomie nautique arabCy p. 163, note i. 

^ ‘Deux inscriptions coufiques du Campa*, dans asiatiquey octobre-decembre 1922, 

p. 249-67. L*ancien Campa est TAnnam actuel. 
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Ahmad bin Abu Ibrahim bin Abu 'Arrada, connu sous le nom de Abu 
Kamil, decode le 29 safar 431 =21 novembre 1039. Ce personnage inconnu 
par ailleurs, etait 5!^ ^garde-chemin* au Campa ou son inscription 

funeraire a ete trouvee. Elle est entierement en arabe, mais la presence de ce 
titre persan en Indochine, en 1039 de notre ere, meritait une mention 
speciale.i 

IV. ijb celui qui connait le chetnin 

Dans Tedition de De Goeje du Kitdb aUmasdlik wdUmamdlik de Abu’l- 
Kasim 'Obaidallah ibn Hordadhbeh,^ redige entre 844 et 848 de notre ere, se 
trouve un passage intitule CjUyi dlL^ ‘itineraire des marchands 

Juifs dits ar-Radhaniyya\ ‘Ces marchands, continue le texte, parlent Tarabe, 
le persan, le remain la langue franque, Tespagnol et le slave. Ils voyagent 
de rOrient en Occident et de TOccident en Orient, par terre, et par mer . . . 
(p. 144 de la traduction et 153 du texte).’ ne rappelle rien de connu. 
Comme Fa indique De Goeje lui-meme dans son glossaire, il faut plutot 
lire forme arabisee du persan ‘celui qui connait le chemin’. 

Cette legere correction donne un sens qui s’applique parfaitement a ces 
marchands juifs polyglottes voyageant entre la France et la Chine. L’in- 
formation est precieuse au ix® si^cle et il est important de noter qu’il s’agit 
encore d’un terme persan arabise. 

GABRIEL FERRAND 

University of Paris, 

* Sur le Campa, cf. la belle ^tude de M. Georges Maspero, Le royaume de Champa^ 2® 
Edition, Pans, 1928, gr in 8° La date de 1039 correspond au r^gne de Vikrantavarman IV sur 
lequel nous sommes peu renseignes (p. 134). 

® Leyde, 1889, in 8®, texte arabe et traduction fran9aise. C’est le tome vi de la Bibliotheca 
geographorum arahicorum ^dit^e, par Tillustre arabisant hollandais. 



SUNASSURA: an INDIAN KING OF KIZWATNA 

F or a long time it has been known that in the Amarna age, i.e. at 1400 B.C., 
there were many Indo-Iranian rulers in the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
kingdoms. Especially the dynasty of the Churri and Mitannian Empire, 
which plays the role of a great power in the period we are dealing with, 
belongs to this constituent part of the population of the ancient Near East.^ 
Having obtained the culmination of its influence, the Mitannian kingdom 
extended to the coast of the Mediterranean,^ and we are therefore not sur- 
prised to meet Indo- Iranians also in the adjoining parts of Syria and even of 
Palestine. Their names have already been collected and interpreted by 
several scholars.^ To their list might be added, I think, the name mentioned 
in the heading of this short paper, occurring in Hittite cuneiform documents.^ 
Beyond any doubt, Sunashira is a name of the same type as Artatama^ 
Artamanya^ Sutarna^ Mattiwaza, Aitaggama, &c. If we look for an Indo- 
Iranian interpretation we recognize easily at the end of the compound the 
Ind, sitra and Av. sura ‘strong, brave, hero*. Here the Ind. s is replaced by 
s in cuneiform writing in the same manner as, for instance, in the name 
Piridaswa^ which contains certainly the Indian word asva and means probably 
‘who possesses a war-horse’.5 It is more difficult to recognize the Ind. resp. 
Av. word which we suppose equivalent to the first part of Sunassura, The s 
of cuneiform writing suits Ind. s as well as Ind. s. The first equation is 
shown above. The other we have for instance in Suwardata, i.e. ‘given by the 
sun-god {svar)\ or in Subandu^ i.e. ‘who has noble relatives’, &c. So it is 
possible to suppose suna- or suna-. But only the first gives a satisfactory 
meaning: suna- is in the Rig-Veda ‘Prosperity, health, success’, and the 
accusative sundm often occurs as an adverb in the sense ‘to prosperity, 
with success’.^ In the beginning of a compound we find it in the Vedic proper 
name sund-hotra-y That is the name of a family of priests, and it suits their 
behaviour very well, because evidently it means : ‘one whose sacrifice (is, leads) 
to prosperity’. S I quote it, because its structure seems quite related to that of 

^ Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertiims, 1, 2, §§ 455, 465. Cp. also the resp. chapters of the 
Cambridge Ancient History 

® Gotze, Das Hethiter-Reich (JDer Alte Orient, xxvu. 3, 1928), p. 22. 

3 Hommel, ‘Hethiter und Skj^hen und das erste Auftreten der Iranier in der Geschichte’ 
{Sitzungsherichte der Bohmischen Akademie, pMlologische Klasse, i8g8); Scheftelowitz in 
Zeitschnft fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxxviii, 1902, p. 270 f.; Bloomfield in American 
Journal of Philology, xxv, 1906, p. 8; Ed. Meyer in Zeitschnft fur vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung, xlii, 1908, pp. 16 ff. The last articles about the matter are by Porzig in Zeitschnft fur 
Indologie und Irardstik, v, 1927, pp. 265 ff. and by Friednch m Reallexikon der Assynologie, i, 
1929, pp. 144 ff. (with full references!), 

^ See especially the treaty of a Hittite king with SunasSura of Kizwatna published in 
Keilschnfttexte aus Boghazhoi, i. 5, and translated by D. D. Luckenbill m American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, xxxvii, 1921, pp. 180 ff., and Weidner in Boghazhoi- Studien, viii, 1923, 
pp. 88 ff. ^ Porzig, Zeitschnft fur Indologie und Iranistik, v, 1927, p. 267. 

® Petersburger Worterbuch, vii, col. 257. ’ Ibid. 

^ The second part cannot be an enlargement of hotr-, as for instance -netra- in Agni-netra-, 
because hotr- is found in several compounds (cp. Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatik, § 80, a j 3 ). 
So we have to conceive it as hotra- ‘sacrifice’. 
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the name under discussion. Sunashira looks like the counterpart if not to 
Sund-hotra-, then to Auna-hotr-, which, it is a scientific duty to add, is merely 
hypothetical. A counterpart adapted to the other class from which the king 
came, that of the warrior: ‘the hero to prosperity’. For the idea underlying 
this name we have an instructive test in the strophe RV. i. 54, 7: ‘The man 
will prosper (sttsuvat) as king and right lord who sacrificing fulfils his (i.e. 
Indra’s) commandments.’ Here we have the connexion of the hero-king with 
‘prosperity’ in quite the same manner as in the name of the king of Kizwatna. 

The spelling Su-na-as-su-ra, throughout observed, gives by its middle ss 
a reference to the place of the accent: Sund-sura. It would be entirely in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by grammarians concerning the accen- 
tuation of a Tatpurusa with indeclinable first part.^ 

§unassura is a king of Kizwatna. To recognize that he bears an Indian 
name — since we can eliminate Iranian, because sundm is not to be found in 
Iranian — i.e, that he descends from a family of Indian rulers, is of importance 
as to the localization of his country Kizwatna. Yet, the general supposition is, 
that the country is to be localized on the northern shore of Asia Minor.2 In 
contradiction to this, the author is convinced, as he has exposed elsewhere,^ 
that it was situated on the coast of the Mediterranean round the gulf of Issus. 
From the Indian character of the king’s name I derive a new argument for my 
opinion. This argument alone, I confess, is by no means decisive, but it 
strengthens my position in a very convenient way. My localization accepted, 
the country of the Indian dynast joins immediately to the territory known 
long ago as ruled by Indo-Iranians. In the north of Asia Minor, however, on 
the Black Sea, an Indian would be totally isolated, and we would be enforced 
to assume that he had been separated by a singular fate from the Churritic- 
Mitannian territory where Indo-Iranians are familiar. Such a supposition is 
very unlikely. 

Of course, these Indians were, also in Kizwatna, a very thin stratum of nobles 
and warriors. Perhaps, only the king’s family was Indian. In the population 
many and various ingredients might have been mingled together. For in- 
stance, the name of a Kizwatnian Ammi-hatna^ refers to one which can be 
identified. It is surely ‘Amoritic’, that is to say, it belongs to a very old layer 
of Semites. Its occurrence in Kizwatna points to the same direction as that of 
the Indian name discussed above. The home of the Amorites is (in spite of all 
objections)^ Northern Mesopotamia. Therefore, an Amorite on the gulf of 

^ Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatih, § 105, ajS; § 106 f. we find quoted the passage 
Panini vi. 2, 2 which states this accentuation. 

Garstang-Mayer, Index of Hittite Homes, and Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthro~ 
pology, X, I 923 > pp* 172 ff. I Unger, article ‘Kiswatna’ in Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, vi, 1926, 
p. 366 f.; Forrer, Forschungen, 11, 1926, pp. 38 ff.; Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderastens, i, 1927, 
pp. 270 ff ; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterhms, li. i, 1928, p. 158, note i. 

^ lissynologie, Neue Folge, li, 1925, pp. 305 ff. This opinion agrees with that 

of Sidney Smith, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, viii, pp. 21 1 ff. and x, 104 ff. and that of 
Sayce, ibid, viii, 233 f. 

^ Keilschrifttexte aus Bogka%k6i, v. i, col. i, line i. 

5 See esp. Landsberger in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, Neue Folge, i, 1924, pp. 236 ff. and 
Theo Bauer, Die Ostkanaander, 1926. 
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Issus can be explained historically ; he would be isolated and very strange on 
the Black Sea. 

So, we come to the conclusion : the name Sunassura is an Indian one. This 
we consider a corroboration of our opinion, that his country Kizwatna was 
situated on the Mediterranean. 

ALBRECHT GOTZE 

University of Marburg, 



CONCERNING SOME WORDS OF THE AVESTA 

I. Av. aku-^ "Shear", 

A V. aku- m., ‘Shear, shear-like weapon’, occurs in. Yt. i. i8 ; Bartholomae in 
./xhis Old Iranian Dictionary^ 46, can give no etymology for the word. It 
seems natural to place it with anku- in the adjective ahku-pdSdmna’- * adorn- 
ing oneself with a hook, clasp’ (Yt. xvii. 10); thus further with Skr. ankd’- 
‘curve, hook, bend’, ankurd- ‘shoot’, Gk. SyKos ‘barbed hook’, Lat. uncus 
‘bent’. Also Av. aka- ‘hook, peg’, Skr. dcati ‘bends’, beside ancati, Pahl. 
ancltan ‘to bend’, offers the same weak grade of vowel. 

2. Av. sima-^ "arousing horror". 

Black was a symbol of the ugly, horrible, and malicious to the Indo- 
germanic people. Thus the Vedic Indian speaks scornfully of the original 
inhabitants against whom he fights as of the ‘black skin’ ; melanes dnthrdpoi 
are to the Greek ‘iniquitous beings’; Horace’s verse is well known: hie niger 
est, hunc tu^ Romane^ caveto! Wolfram von Eschenbach at the beginning of 
his Parcival connects white and black symbolically with good and evil : 

der unstaete geselle 
hdt die swarzen varwen gar 
Und wirt och n^ch der vinster var ; 
so habet sich an die blanken 
der mit staeten gedanken. 

‘The companion of faithlessness is absolutely black and corresponds to the 
dark colour ; on the other hand he who cherishes loyal thoughts sides with the 
white colour.’ Even in Old Norse we often find the close connexion illr ok 
svartr ‘evil and black’ (e. g. Gunnlaugs Saga^ chap, viii, in the scald verse). 

With the Iranians naturally this old, inherited image is known above all 
in the dual doctrine of Zarathushtra. In the meaning of the word we find this 
representation by an image operative, for example, in the word ka-x^ardda- m., 
ka-x^arddl- ‘designations of devilish beings’; Bartholomae in his Old Iranian 
Dictionary rightly explains : actually ‘what an (abominable) black fellow’ and 
recalls in connexion therewith the Ital. negraccio ‘travelling vagrants’, where- 
by, it is true, the pejorative suffix must be considered. 

Supported by such parallels I should like to connect the unexplained 
Avesta word sima- ‘horrible’ very closely with sdma- ‘blacks’ (Yt. viii. 18, 
21) ; i is of course the weak grade to the d in sdma-, 

3. Av. hairisi, "woman, little woman" . 

It was early conjectured that the Indogermanic word for sister ^sue-sor- (in 
Skx,svdsar-, k\,x^arshar, l^.Vtts.,xdhar,'Lzx.,sor(yr, &c.) is really a compound 
of the pronominal stem ^sue- in (Skr. sva-, Av. hva-, Lat. suus, &c.), and an 
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old word for ‘woman’ (see Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik^ ii, 1921, 176 f.). 
Meringer recognized the weak grade in the -sr- in the feminine Skr. tisrd-, 
catasrd- ‘three, four women’; also O.Ir. teoir from Hisores with the normal 
grade {Indog. Forsch. xvi. 171). In Av. hdirisi-, however, we have to recognize 
a further development of the independent word, and only then does that old 
conjecture become a certainty. 

HERMANN GUNTERT 


University of Heidelberg. 
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THE TRADITIONAL DATE OF ZOROASTER 

I N the Iranian Bundahishn, p. 238, 11 . 6 ff., we find a chapter ‘On the 
reckoning of the years’. 

The world’s life is 12,000 years. The first 3,000 years, ruled by Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini, are those of the transcendental existence of the creation* 
The second 3,000 years those of Gayomart and Gosh. 

Half of the life of the world is already over, when at the beginning of the 
seventh millennium, that of Libra, Anrakmenok rushes in. Gayomart lives 
30 years under that onslaught, 40 more after it. Mahrya and Mahiyana grow 
up ; they live 50 years alone, 93 and a half as husband and wife, until Hoshang 
becomes of age. He rules 40, Takhmoruf 30 years. The remaining 716 years 
and a half are filled by the reign of Yam. 

Follows the eighth millennium of Scorpio, at the same time the reign of 
Dahak. 

In the first half of the ninth millennium, that of Sagittarius, reigns Freton, 
during whose 500 years occur the 12 years of £rec. The following 120 years 
of Manushcihr include the interregnum of Frasyap. Auzaw e Tukhmaspan 
rules 5 years, Kaikavat 15 years; the time of Sahm falls under those two 
reigns. Kaika3rushas 150 years; his ascension to heaven happens in the middle 
of his reign. Kai Luhrasp with 60, Kai Vishtasp with 30 years ‘until the 
coming of the religion matan i din\ make up the ninth millennium. 

The tenth millennium, that of Capricornus, opens with ‘the coming of 
Zartukhsht to Vishtasp, with the prophetship that he received from the 
creator Ohrmazd’. After that event, Vishtasp rules another 90 years, his 
successor Vahman e Spandyatan 112 years, Humay Vahmandukht 30 years, 
Daray e Cihrazatan 12 years, and Diray e Darayan 14 years. That makes 
258 years, a figure not mentioned in the text, from the beginning of the 
millennium, the matan i den, or from the appearance of the prophet before 
Vishtasp, till the beginning of the reign of Alaksandar. The remaining 742 
years of the tenth millennium are filled by (i) the reign of Alaksandar 14 years, 
(2) the ‘200 and odd years’ (according to the Ir.Bdh., but 284 years according 
to the Ind. Bdh.) of the Ashkinan, and (3) 460 years of the Sasanian. At the 
end both texts mention the Ajrab invasion. It belongs to the millennium system . 

The figures in the text can be checked through various independent 
sources, and are corroborated by them. The text itself is all right, with excep- 
tion of the figures given for the duration of the Arsacidan period, a very 
difficult problem. Here it is enough to know, that the sum, excluding the 
Mohammedan period, is apparently not allowed to exceed the limit of the 
millennium, as the 284 years of the Ind. Bdh. slightly do. 

Nothing is said, at that place, about the eleventh and twelfth millennium* 
But in the preceding chapter on the ‘Evils that befell firanshahr during the 
vmous millenniums’, Ir. Bdh., p. 218, 1 . 5, we learn that the eleventh millen- 
nium, it is that of Aquarius, belongs to the first Soshyans Ukhshyatar, and 
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p. 219, 1 . 9, the last millennium, that of Pisces, to the second Soshyans 
Ukhshyatarmah . 

Hence it becomes evident that the entire ‘reckoning of the years’ is based 
upon eschatological hopes, to be fulfilled with the coming of the eleventh 
millennium. The whole idea of the mystical system is born of that hope, 
which shone to the pious author during the ‘vatzamanakih’ of the Moham- 
medan conquest, the ‘time of evil’, the ‘hardest calamity that ever had befallen 
firanshahr since the creation of the world till to-day’ (p. 216, 11 . 10 /ii). This 
implies that the chapter on the mystical system cannot be older than the very 
first beginning of the Mohammedan epoch, nor be taken from any older 
source, as it stands. Inostrantsev has given a masterful picture of the state of 
mind prevailing at that epoch among the Zoroastrians of Iran, of the hopes 
that, when disappointed, led to the emigration of the Parsis to India {Journ, 
Coma Or. Inst. i). 

Beside this allusion to the date of Zoroaster, there is but one other instance 
in the whole Zoroastrian literature, in the first lines of the book of Artaviraz. 
Essentially these lines tell that Zartukhsht had accepted the religion and made 
it spread over the world, that until the completion of 300 years the religion was 
pure, mankind free from religious doubts, but that afterwards Anrakmenok 
instigated the accursed Alaksandar the Roman, to rush upon Eranshahr with 
cruelty, war, and destruction, &c. 

Even more evident than that the mystical system cannot be earlier than the 
early Mohammedan epoch, it appears here that 300 years are a round figure, 
not an exact date, although replacing such a date. 

That figure has no relation at all to the story that follows, the burning of the 
holy writings by Alaksandar. The expression ‘Alaksandar the Roman’ belongs 
originally to that story and is used wherever that story occurs. It shows that 
the tradition which attributes to the great conqueror an act of vandalism, as 
we know’ entirely in contradiction with his whole politics and tendency, can- 
not be older than, but necessarily must be subsequent to, the date of the 
partition of the Roman Empire into West- and East-Rome. For, previous to 
it, no Greek could be called a ‘Roman, Rumi’. Hence that tradition cannot 
be regarded as based on historical facts. 

The third allusion to the date of Zoroaster is found in the Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, that admirable work of the greatest scientific genius the 
Mohammedan world ever produced, al-Beruni. On p. 14 he sceptically dis- 
cusses the assertions of the Zoroastrians that the world’s life be 12,000 years, 
in harmony with the number of the signs of the zodiac and of the months, 
and that ZarMusht taught that one-quarter of it, 3,000 years, had elapsed 
from the beginning of the world till his appearance, ‘zuhur’ ; he combines with 
these dates the third one, that from the ‘appearance of Zaradusht till the 
beginning of the era of Alexander’ 258 years had passed; this would give for 
the beginning of that era 3,258 years from the creation of the w^orld, whereas, 
in summing up the reigns of the different Iranian kings from Gayomart on- 
wards, he found the sum of 3,354 years, &c. 

This passage clearly shows that al-Beriini did not use the Bundahishif 
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itself, but a similar, not an identical, source of information. It shows further 
that the author of the Bundahishn made use of the same old material in his 
figure 12,000, in mentioning the zodiacal signs, and — as those figures are also 
corroborated by al-Beruni — in the figures for the single reigns. The import- 
ant and striking difference is that, according to al-Beruni’s source, Zoroaster 
appears in the fourth millennium, not in the tenth. That the author of the 
Bundahishn, too, knew the same tradition is proved by the fact that in the 
chapter on the ‘Evils’, in contradiction with his own chapter on the ‘Years’, he 
calls the seventh millennium the first and so on : he has not completely effaced 
the traces of the older source. 

Therefore the system known to al-Beruni and which, at the same time, was 
the source of the Bundahishn, was absolutely free from any eschatological 
ideas or hopes. At the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth millen- 
nium nobody could be afraid that the end of the world came near. It was the 
Arab conquest that produced such a fear or hope and caused the changed 
interpretation of the chronological system. It was the author of the Bunda- 
hishn who, by introducing the idea that half of the world’s life had already 
passed in the transcendental state and by combining with it the other idea 
that the last two millenniums belonged to the two precursors of the third 
Soshyans, transformed into an eschatological system the older reckoning of 
the years, which mystical and not historical from the beginning, yet had never 
been an eschatological system. 

The figure 258 is only latent, not mentioned in the Bundahishn system. But 
it existed in the older sources according to al-Beruni. It is not arrived at by 
a secondary summing up of the reigns from Vishtasp till Daray h Dirayan, but 
vice versa, the figures of the reigns of those unhistorical kings — ^their origin 
are the romances of Alexander and Esther — are based upon the figure of 
258 years. 

That figure apparently caused heavy embarrassment to the author of the 
Bundahishn: it does not fit well into the system. If the seventh millennium 
begins with Gayomart, the eighth with Dahak, the ninth with Freton, the 
more we ought to expect that the tenth millennium, that of Zoroaster, begins 
with him. But beginning as well as end of that date are ambiguous. Hence 
the expressions of the author are vague. Jackson and West have spent much 
sagacity on the problem, in trying to reconcile the different data by various 
interpretations of the limits of our figure. But all their endeavours, from the 
beginning, could not prove anything but the embarrassment of the author of 
the Bundahishn. They reveal with much lucidity only one, but the only 
important fact: the figure 258 existed before the system of the Bundahishn. 

The Bundahishn speaks of the ‘coming of the religion’, and for the same 
event as of ‘the coming of Zoroaster to Vishtisp’. But al-Beruni has another 
expression, ‘zuhur’. This word translates, no doubt, the common Pahl. word 
‘pSt^h’. The Pahl. as well as the Ar, word are equivalent to Gr. ‘epiphaneia’, 
‘epiphany’. ‘Petakih’ was the word in the source of the Bundahishn. 

A number of the Seleucids and earlier Arsacids and all the later Arsacids 
bear the surname Epiphanes, implying a deification of the king, the notion of 
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his being the apparition, the incarnation of a deity. The ‘epiphany’ of a king 
might be his accession to the throne or his birth. A prophet is much more 
‘epiphanes’ ; in him surely God descends on earth. Which event in the life of 
a prophet, in ancient belief, is his epiphany? Can it be the first supernatural 
vision, the first conversation with Ohrmazd, or the first preaching, the 
beginning of his ministry, or the conversion of his first mighty follower, 
Vishtasp, in the case of Zoroaster? The same embarrassing questions, which 
Jackson and West tried to answer, were already unanswerable to the author of 
the Bundahishn. 

The epiphany of a prophet, according to ancient belief, is announced to 
the world by portents, explained by astrologers. The astrologers tell Herodes 
about the birth of the infant Jesus. Epiphany is the day of the adoration of 
the child by the three Magi. The portents that announce the birth, the 
appearance on earth of Mohammed are well known, like the bursting of the 
palace of the Khosroes. Any other explanation of the ‘petakih’, the epiphany 
of Zoroaster, than that as his appearance on earth, his birth, is artificial. 
This original meaning did not fit well into the mystical system, the less so as 
it was difficult to reconcile it with other traditional dates, like such a one that 
Zoroaster was thirty years old when he had his first vision, or, contradicting 
it, that this was his age when he converted Vishtasp. That those thirty years 
are round figures, that they are unhistorical, mystical ones, does not require 
a special proof. They have no relation whatever to the 258 years between the 
appearance of the prophet and Alexander. This date is entirely independent 
and of a totally different style. And the only and easy task for historical 
criticism is to separate it from admixture apt to adulterate it. 

The end of the period is considered by the author of the Bundahishn to be 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander. Al-Beruni, on the other hand, speaks 
simply of 258 years before the era of Alexander. As a passage of his (p. 28, 
11. 10 ff.) shows, he was under the wrong belief that the epochal year meant 
the year when Alexander, twenty-six years of age, started to attack Iran. As 
a matter of fact, the epochal year is the year 312 /ii B.C., the first year of 
Seleucus. When Seleucus was murdered in 281, instead of counting the years 
of his successor Antiochus, people continued counting the years of Seleucus : 
the first real era. Al-Berum’s error only affects the meaning of that year, 
not the year itself. For, at another place, he connects the appearance of 
Ibn abi Zakariya on ist of Ram. 319 H. with a prophecy of the apocryphal 
Jamasp-Zaradusht , foretelling that appearance in the year 1 500 after Zoroaster, 
and he proves the truth of the prophecy by saying that 319 H. corresponds to 
1242 Al. or 1500 Zar. This reckoning of his contains, besides the figure 258 
(1500-1242) also the figure 312, for the Hijra date corresponds to 17 Sep- 
tember 931 Chr., or 312+931 = 1242. In the same way al-Beruni makes 
the statement that between Zoroaster and Yazdkert I, son of Shapur, nearly 
970 years had elapsed: the figure is composed of 258+312+399, the last 
one the date of the first year of Yazdkert. 

There is no interior historical connexion whatever between the prophet of 
Iran and the conqueror of Iran that could have been the motif to hand down 
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the fact that the appearance of the prophet happened 258 years before the 
conqueror, unless it be the fact that Alexander furnished the name for the era 
of Seleucus, It is impossible to attribute any other significance to such a 
notice than that ‘before the era Alexandri’. Al-Bferuni is perfectly right as 
regards the signification of the final term of the 258 years. Whether it be his 
own conjecture, or, as is even as probable, whether he found the word era in his 
source, the 258 years before Alexander are reckoned from the ‘appearance’ or 
birth of Zoroaster till the era of Alexander. The author of the Bundahishn 
is uncertain about it : the figure was not his invention. It must have stood in 
an older work, long since lost, a ‘Life of the Prophet’, that Zoroaster appeared 
258 years before the era Alexandri. 

That era was in common use in Iran during the Seleucid and at least the 
first half of the Arsacid period. The traditional date of the prophet, hence, 
belongs to that period. It has been written, with great probability, when under 
Volagases I, c. a.d. 50-77, the Awesta was first fixed by writing. It is at least 
700 years older than the eschatological system of the Bundahishn, into which 
it was so difficult to fit it in. 

We have investigated the exactness of the three texts, interpreted their 
meaning, established the historical relation between them, and freed the 
original tradition from subsequent admixtures. Nothing remains but to 
criticize that traditional fact itself. 

The Awestic writings have handed down to posterity several isolated facts 
about the life of the prophet ; more than that, no other ancient facts but such 
referring to the life of the prophet. The existence and tradition of an old 
notice concerning his date is probable. 

The figure itself, 258 years, is above any suspicion of being a mystical, 
a legendary one. It must be a real figure. Perhaps the word ‘epiphany’ may 
allow a double interpretation, but that as the birth of the prophet seems to be 
by far the best one. The use of the era Alexandri is quite regular for a long 
period of Iranian history to which the tradition must belong. 

It may have been written down at the time of Volagases I ; in its essence it 
is older, of course not older than that era. In the course of not more than 500 
or 600 and not less than 258 years, the East does not forget the appearance of 
a prophet. 

The traditional date, which fixes the birth of Zoroaster 258 years b.al., 
570 B.C., or 910 B.y., is atrue historical date, preserved by afavourable chance, 
through the author of the Bundahishn, who himself no longer could interpret 
its real meaning, and that great historian al-Beruni. 

ERNST HERZFELD 

University of Berlin. 



TISTRYA 

D ER Stern (oder das Gestim) Tistrya, dessen Anrufung im Avesta ein ganzer 
Yast (viii) gewidmet ist, wird vom ersten Ubersetzer desselben Anquetil- 
Duperron zogemd dem Sirius (a Canis majoris) gleichgestellt.^ Diese Gleichstel- 
lung wurde in der Folge nicht nur von alien Iranisten iibernommen, sondern 
als sicher ausgegeben,^ obschon v. 5 und 42 des genannten Ya§t klar zeigen, 
dass beim (heliakischen) Aufgange des Tistrya ‘die Wasserquellen die starker 
als Rosse sind auf s neue fliessen’, was dock beim Sirius, der in der Breite von 
Raya {Raiy, 2 Stunden S. O. von Tehran), der Heimat des Zoroaster, im 
letzten Drittel des Juli, also zur Zeit der grossten Diiire aufging, entschieden 
nicht der Fall ist. 

Leopold de Saussure hat nun in seinem Aufsatze ‘Le systeme cosmologique 
sino-iranien’, Joarw. as. 1923, in welchem er die zwischen den chinesischen 
und iranischen kosmologischen imd astronomischen Systemen bestehenden 
Analogien darlegt,3 aus eben diesen Analogien geschlossen (o.c. p. 261-3), 
dass der Stem Tistrya ‘der Herr und Aufseher iiber alle Steme’ (Ya§t viii. 44) 
dem chines. ^ hsing, dem grossen Sterne [der Mondstation] des 
Herzens {aar Scorpionis), also dem Antares (a Scorpionis) gleichzusetzen ist, 
der im ‘Buche der Regenten des Himmels’ des Sze-ma-Ch‘ien (100 v. Chr.) 
‘der Konig des Himmels’ genannt wird,^ und da Antares, immer in der Breite 
von Raya, im Jahre i n. Chr.s am 19. Nov. aufging, so wird man, weim man 
die dortigen Regenverhaltnisse® berucksichtigt, diese Gleichung mindestens 
fur sehr wahrscheinlich halten, um so mehr als auch die neupersische 
Hbersetzung unser T. mit manzil i-bdrdn, ‘Regen-Mondstation’ wiedergibt. 

Die Gleichung T. = Antares lasst sich aber auch mit Mitteln, die de 
Saussure nicht zuganglich waren, erweisen und wie ich glaube iiber jeden 
Zweifel feststellen. Zunachst — ^was iiberraschend erscheinen mag — durch die 
von Littmann in seinen Tales, Customs, Names and Dirges of the Tigre Tribes, 
Leyden, 1910, vol. i, p. 54f. = vol. ii, p. 59f. verofiFentlichten undiibersetzten 

^ Zend-Avesta, t. li, Paris, 1771, p. 186: J’ai expose dans les Mem. de VAcad. des Belles- 
Lettres, t. xxiv, p. 397-8, les raisons qui me portent a croire que Taschter est Sinus. 

^ So auch von Bartholomae, Altiramsches Wdrterbvch, 652 

^ Wie diese Analogien zu erklaren sind, zeigt jetzt Henri Masp^ro, La Chine antique, Pans, 
1927, p. 617. S. o. c., p. 263 u Schlegel, Uranographie chtnoise, p. 149. 

^ Bei der Unmdglichkeit dem Tistar Yost ein bestimmtes Alter zuzuschreiben, gebe ich die 
Zeit des heliakischen Aufganges fur das Jahr i an, well dieses ungefahr in der Mitte ist 
zwischen dem Ende der Achaemeniden und der Proclamation des Avesta Canons unter 
Sapur II. In der Zeit des Zoroaster, um 600 v. Chr. (S. Meillet, Trois conferences sur les Gdthd 
de r Avesta, p. 22), fiel der heliakische Aufgang des Antares auf den 15. November. 

^ Folgendes sind die mittleren monatlichen Regenmengen von Tehran fur die Periode 
1892-1907, nach Houtum- Schindler. 
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Diese Zahlen allein zeigen, dass T. im November erschemen musste. 
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Erzahlungen iiber Sterne und Stern-Legenden des Tigre-Volkes, welche wie 
die Sternnamen Gah Tolarstem’ = pers.^aA und ‘die sieben Bnider’ d. i. der 
grosse Wagen Ursae majoris) = pers. haft Mradaran (Vullers, 

Lex.pers. i4S7a) zeigen.unter persischem Einfluss stehen.^ Antares,imTigre 
lebb ‘das Herz’ und kokab "abt ‘der grosse Stem’ genannt, wird nicht nur als 
erster im Verzeichnis der Sterne angefiihrt, sondern auch als ‘Anfiihrer der 
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* ^ Scorpio 

Sterne’ bezeichnet. Von ihm heisst es : ‘Und er ist der Hauptling aller Sterne 
und sie unterstehen seiner Rechtsprechung. Und die Menschen ehren den 
grossen Stern’ . . . was fast wie ein Citat aus Yast viii. 44 aussieht, wo wir 
lesen: ‘den T., den prachtigen, glanzenden verehren wir, den Ahuramazdah 
zum Richter {ratav) und Aufseher iiber alle Sterne gesetzt hat’. 

Bei den weitgehenden Ubereinstimmungen, die in sprachlicher Beziehung 
zwischen Iran und Indien bestehen, ist aber der Umstand, dass auch bei den 
alten Indiern die 16. Mondstation Jyesthd, ‘die Vornehmste, Vorzuglichste’, 
bestehend aus den Sternen oar Scorpionis die fiihrende Rolle unter den 
Mondstationen spielt, der wichtigste Beweis fiir die Theorie de Saussures. 
Prof. E. Abegg, der Verfasser des Werkes Der Messiasglaube in Indien und 
Irauy Berlin, 1928, den ich liber die Stellung dieses Gestirnes in Religion und 
Mythus der Indier befragte, legt dieselbe wie folgt dar: ‘Das 16. Mondhaus 
Jyestha f. ist dem Indra, dem obersten Gotte der alteren indischen Zeit 
geweiht, und tfigt deshalb auch den Namen Aindra. Wer unter Jyestha ein 
Totenopfer (sraddha) darbringt, erlangt Herrschermacht, adhipatya (Maha- 
bharata 13, 4263 ; M^kandeya-Purana 33, 13), Gedeihen und Gliick (Mhbh. 

3274)* Ahnliche Angaben macht der von Bolling und von Negelein 
herausgegebene Aiharva-Pariiista^ 2. B. i. 29, 2; 44, 6’. 

Diese Ubereinstimmung der mythologischen Stellung des T. einerseits 
und der Jyestha ^ die man als Antares-Mondstation bezeichnen konnte 
andrerseits lasst nun aber die Frage aufkommen, ob T, nicht etwa auch das 

^ ^ Die persischen Sternnamen und Mythen bei den Tigre sind denselben ohne Zweifel durch 
die persischen Seefahrer vennittelt worden, deren Rolle und Einfluss dargestellt sind in dem 
Aufsatze von G, Ferrand *L*^ 16 ment persan dans les textes nautiques arabes des xv® et xvi® 
siecles*, yottrn. aj., 1924, pp. 193-257. 
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Dreigestim car Scorpionis und nicht bloss den Antares (a Scorpionis) allein 
bezeichnet, wie man aus den Argumenten de Saussures und aus dem Tigre 
schliessen konnte, und ich glaube, dass der Text des Avesta selbst darauf eine 
klare Antwort gibt. Nach Ya§t viii. 20 erscheint T. ‘in Gestalt eines weissen 
Rosses mit goldfarbigen Ohren (und) goldenem Ziigel’. Das Wort welches 
Bartholomae, Wolff, Lommel mit ‘weiss’ iibersetzen, aurma, entspricht dem 
altindischen ariisa, das ‘rotlich’ bedeutet, und wurde denn auch fruher von 
Geldner^ so libersetzt, dann aber von Hiibschmann Kuhn’s Zeitschr.f. vergl. 
Sprachviissenschaft, Bd. 27. 102 als ‘weiss’ gedeutet, hauptsachlich well Midra, 
dessenPferde nachYaStx. 125 weiss sind (spaetita), ih. 102 aurusaspa- genannt 
wirdundweildie etymologisch entsprechende Pehlevi-Ubersetzung arils eben- 
falls ‘weiss’ bedeute. Da nun fiir mich die Identification des T. mit Antares, 
resp. mit Antares und den beiden neben ihm stehenden Stemen sicher, der 
Antares aber auffallend rot ist,^ so koimen mich die Griinde Hiibschmann’s 
nicht iiberzeugen, zumal ein Bedeutungsubergang von ‘rot’ auf ‘weiss’ meines 
Wissens nirgends vorkommt und pehl. arils, zu dem eine neupers. Ent- 
sprechung fehlt, wohl nur eine Umschreibung des Avesta-Wortes ist. Sollten 
vielleicht die Pferde des Mi&ra solche gew'esen sein ‘deren Fell ganz weiss ist, 
wahrend die unbehaarten Theile am Maule und den Weichen fleischfarbig 
sind’ und die bei den Kirgisen kyzyl at ‘rote Pferde’ genannt werden?^ Man 
konnte dann verstehen, dass sie einmal als rot und ein anderes Mai als weiss 
bezeichnet werden. Nun sind die beiden seitlich des roten Antares stehen- 
den Sterne gelb und des weitem eine Reihe von Stemen, die vor und hinter 
diesen stehen, namlich und ejx^dKX Scorpionis dunkelgelb bis weissgelb^ ; 

or sind die goldfarbigen Ohren, die andem stellen den goldenen ‘Zizgel’s dar. 

Tistrya ist also eine Gruppe von Stemen, die im wesentlichen der indischen 
MondstationJiy^/Afl, der chinesischen Hsin ‘das Herz’ (des Drachen) und der 
arabischen al-Oalb ‘das Herz’ (des Scorpions)^ resp. car Scorpionis ent- 
spricht, aber noch einige andere oben angefiihrte Sterne umfasst. 

J.-J. HESS 

University of Zurich. 


^ Im Grundriss der Iran. PhtloL, Bd. li. 53 dagegen gibt Geldner aru^a als Beispiel der 
FSlle ‘wo Sanskrit und die jungem iranischen Sprachen m Collision kommen’. 

® Nach Moller (bei Boll, Antike Beobachtungen fccrbiger Sterne, Munchen, 1918, S. 35) 1st 
a Scorpii orange-rot, a zwischen weisshch gelb und blassgelb, t zwischen blassgelb und 
reingelb. ^ Radloff, Axis Sihrien, Leipzig, 1884, Bd. i. 443. 

* S. Boll O.C., S. 35 f. 

® Professor Abegg belehrt mich, dass das Wort, das Wolff mit ‘Zugel’, Lommel mit 
‘Zaumzeug’ ubersetzt aimddna, eigenthch ‘das was man herumlegt’ bedeutet, so dass ako 
vielleicht die angegebenen tJbersetzungen zu speciell sind ; es sind die Steme, die vor imd 
hinter den Antares gelegt sind. 

* arab. al-qalb bezeichnet sowohl den Antares allem, als die ganze Mondstation, or werden 
als an-niydt ‘der Henkel’ (resp die Aorta, an der das Herz aufgehangt 1st) aufgefasst. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT WRITINGS IN 
THE DINKARD 

T he writer of the Pahlavi Dinkard (about a.d. 9th century) was influenced 
either directly or indirectly by some of the old Sanskrit works. I propose 
to give here two instances in proof of my statement : 

(i) Rigveda, x. 90. 12, runs thus: 

^ ij. 

‘The Brahmana was his (Purusha’s) mouth, of both his arms was the 
Rajanya made. His thighs became the Vaishya; from his feet the Shudra was 
produced.’ 

The Hindu community is divided among four classes. The Brahmana or 
priestly class occupies the highest position, just as the mouth (or head) 
occupies the highest position in the body of man. The next position belongs 
to the Kshatriya or warrior class, who fights for the community, just as the 
hands defend the body against attacks of foes. The Vaishya or agricultural or 
mercantile class occupies the middle position, just as the thigh does in the 
body. The Shudra or menial class has the lowest position, just like the foot in 
the body. 

Almost similar ideas are contained in the following passage of the Dinkard, 
which also classifies the Zoroastrian community into four divisions. 

Dinkard, i. 42. 5 (Dastur Peshotan Sanjana’s Dk., p. 38) : 

I 1 JOH54 -"roTOf Jiipo (s^ 

Pahlavi : Ayok men cha tan-i anshuta mcm-i royashman asrunya, modem 
yadman arteshtarya, •so ashkam, vastaryushya, va ragalman hutukhshya. 

Translation : The dignity of the head in the human body is (allotted) to the 
profession of Athoman;of the hand, to the profession of Artheshtar; of the belly, 
to the profession of Vastriush ; and of the feet, to the profession of Hutokhsh . 

(ii) In Bhagvadgita, iv. 7. 8, we read: 

^ ^ ff ?TR7f I 

^ II 

Tr^slation : Whenever, O Bharata, the decline of religion takes place, and 
there is exaltation of irreligiousness, then I myself take birth, for the pro- 
tection of the good, (and) for the destruction of the wicked ; and for firmly 
establishing religiousness I (the Almighty) am bom from age to age. 
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We may compare this passage with the following passage in the Dinkard, 
i. 35. I (Dastur Peshotan's Dk., p. 31): 

)e)o») ^ 

Pahlavi : Dayan gaomtjei-i ambdmyah jamdneydh hamd val nok va lahhvdr 
matdrya nydje patash paetdkl. 

Translation : It is always necessary to send it (religion) from time to time 
to keep men back from being mixed up with sin and to regenerate them. 

Proceeding, the writer says : ‘Gayomard, who was the origin of mankind and 
the first king of the world, was the first to accept the religion from the Creator. 
And Soshios, the last bringer of religion for mankind from God and the 
embellisher of the world through religious deeds, ... is the chief and lord of 
the last men.’ 

The theory of Avtara, namely that the Almighty god takes birth to regenerate 
mankind from time to time, is opposed to the religious tenets of the Zoro- 
astrian religion. Hence the writer says that different prophets take birth to 
regenerate mankind, whenever there is any necessity. 

SHAPURJI KAVASJI HODIVALA 

Cama Oriental Institute^ Bombay. 



THE CULT OF FIRE IN CHRISTIANITY 


T he cult of fire is probably the most generally observed of religious 
usages. It is found in some form or other in Asia, Africa, America, and 
Europe, and has existed from the earliest times up to the present. Its mani- 
festations are very diverse, but a review of the various fire-rituals shows that 
there is a fundamental unity of thought underlying the most dissimilar 
practices. This thought is expressed most often by rites of purgation or purifi- 
cation, but such rites are really a later development of a more primitive idea, 
one in closer accord with the attitude of savage man toward a hostile environ- 
ment, that of securing for himself safety in the immediate future as well as at 
the time of performing the simple ritual. Out of this idea have blossomed 
gradually those extensions which, with the growth of thought and reflection, 
may rightly be called the ideas of purification and renewal. As an element, 
fire was at first not so obvious a means of purification as was water, but it had 
this religious advantage over all competitors, that it partook of the nature of 
the sun in giving out heat and that it died out unless carefully tended. The 
analogy with the waning strength of the sun in winter was too patent to escape 
the notice even of uncivilized man. But before even this development, primi- 
tive man was wont to encircle his sorely beset habitation with this sure means 
of keeping off wild animals, a means which he hoped and believed would also 
keep off other evil creatures, such as ‘ghoulies and ghosties and things that 
bump at night’, from which, in the words of the Litany of the Church, he 
prayed (after his own fashion) ‘Good Lord deliver us’. But at what period, 
and where, fire became not only a means of defence but a personified Lord is 
difficult to determine, since most examples of the fire-cult show that we have 
to deal with fire as a simple material means, or as a sacred but not personified 
power, and often it is impossible to discover just what idea of fire was held by 
those who cultivated or worshipped the sacred element. Thus, when Caesar 
tells us that the Germans ‘regard as gods sun, fire (Vulcanus), and moon’, and 
Tacitus does not mention these divinities, it is difficult to say in what estima- 
tion fire was held, especially since, in northern mythology, Loki or Lodur has 
a very doubtful personality and very little cult, which may be explained by the 
fact that his name means merely destroyer (ender) and as such he is regarded 
not from his helpful but from his destructive aspect. Yet from the later 
evidence of Anglo-Saxon law, which expressly forbade ‘sacrifice to fire’, it is 
probable that there was a real form of worship which continued into a late 
Christian period, and the emphasis with which such worship is forbidden is 
proof that it obtained over a wide area, though in most instances the cult of fire 
had dwmdled down to such parodies as an offering of milk on a bonfire. But 
in all these popular vestiges of an old cult there remained one of the two later 
evolutions from the more primitive thought, that of a magical ceremony against 
g osts, witches, and evil spirits, or that of the need-fire embodying the thought 
01 purgation, as cattle liable to catch disease were driven through the flame to 
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free them from the mortal enchantment ; the fire itself being kindled by friction 
of wood or flint, a significant vestige of ancient practice. 

Thus in addition to the most primitive defence against beasts and demons 
there arises the notion of defence against a malady already contracted, a pur- 
gation or purification from infection of bodily or spiritual nature, including 
the final infection of death, which to most savages is a preventable disease. 
Instances of this may be found in the Tatar cult of Shamanism and in the 
apotropaic fire-walking of the Chinese, who, however, also connect fire with 
the notion of productivity ; for the same reason that is expressed plainly by the 
Hindus, namely, that fire and heat in any manifestation are ultimately one, 
and productivity is connected more or less directly with heat. This leads 
again to the union of two ideas in the common, almost universal, spring 
festivals, which typify the renewal of heat and life in productivity, when the 
w’asted sun has recovered. It is in connexion with this wasting and revival 
that the most common rituals of fire are found, which, entirely apart from 
formal religion, still hold their place within the confines of the Christian 
community. A still simpler ritual obtains, embodying the more primitive de- 
fence, over a wider area of Christendom, in fact wherever the Roman Catholic 
Church extends, namely the lighting of candles around a bier, to keep away 
evil spirits (though this intent is for the most part lost to-day in the mere 
form). But the more elaborate seasonal rituals are found from Japan to Mexico 
in practically the same ceremonial, the gist of which is participation in the 
renewal of the fiery element. Thus Japan has its November joy-fires and its 
new year renewing of the fire of the hearth from the temple-fire. Just so the 
Hestia Prytaneion fire of the ancient Greeks was carefully carried to their new 
homes by colonists and, in Sparta, by soldiers to the field, while in India the 
renew^al of fixe was a solemn rite and the preservation of fire a sacred trust. 
But fire as a divine being was recognized only in a very limited area, Hestia 
being more hearth than fire-god and Hephaistos and Vulcanus being of re- 
stricted origin due to local conditions (Hephaistos originating in Lemnos). 
But in Japan, as in India, fire is also exploited as a divine arbiter of purity, for 
the simple reason that fire purifies. Thus we have the test of theft and adultery 
by walking through fire or by holding fire, a test also practised in not very 
remote times by Christian communities, though the fire, from being an in- 
telligent arbiter, has here become an agent of a newer and more powerful 
divinity; just as poison and water were at first sentient judges of both 
truth and purity and were later employed as mere instruments in mightier 
hands. 

Many of these earlier solenmities have been absorbed into Christianity as 
harmless usages or practices now devoid of meaning and retained only as 
ancient customs. But while this fact is exemplified by the Yule log and the 
riotous autumnal bonfires kindled in jest, the usages yet retain the memory 
of the fire-cult and in more undeveloped communities are still to be found 
observed not in a spirit of amusement but of deep seriousness. Thus the Celts 
like the Romans had a cult of fire and, as purity was characteristic of fire, out of 
this idea, together with that of preserving the sacred flame, rose the whole 
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institution of Vesta’s holy vestal virgins, a cult which, while Spanish accounts 
may have exaggerated the resemblance, had also its counterpart in the vestals 
of Peru. So the natives of Africa have a holy fire kept by virgins among the 
Damaras, besides a story of fire being found by man and serving as a civilizer ; 
according to which, fire taught arts to men and good manners to beasts ; while 
a version parallel to this remained till a few centuries ago among the Celts, who 
also had a band of vestals devoted to the fire-service, and they too regarded fire 
as a spirit of healing and prophecy as well as a civilizer. These two interpreta- 
tions of fire’s functions are natural interpretations of the use of fire in smithy- 
work and of fire as a pure being, to whom truth is but an expression of purity 
(ideas also found in India and elsewhere). But the interesting point in con- 
nexion with the Celtic ritual is that it was taken over almost intact into 
Christianity as represented in Kildare, Ireland, where Brigindu or Brigit 
became a female saint and the vestals became nuns of the Church. They lived 
separated from other nuns as a special body. Brigindu herself may have been 
originally only a form of the fire-god, as the change of sex can be illustrated 
elsewhere. For example, in Slavic belief,‘holy Ugnis’ is a male Agni (fire-god), 
but he becomes ‘Our Lady’, who gives prophetic omens, a truth-sayer (sooth- 
sayer, as prophetic). 

It is within the circle of Celtic Christianity also that we find, in Scotland, 
the festivals of lighted torches, of burning witches at the close of the year, of 
keeping off evil influence by flame, not only in antiquity but at the present 
time, while the spring festival includes the ceremony of driving cattle through 
fire; as Sir Walter Scott sings, ‘The shepherd lights his Beltane (May-day) 
fire’. Walking the deasil is still a Celtic parallel to the Hindu pradakshina, the 
rite of walking from left to right, with the sun. Though this last is a sun- 
observance, yet the fire-service in which it is applied as a purificatory guard 
against evil spirits (influences) is not a sun-rite but a recognition of the sacred 
and potent spiritual power of fire itself. This raises a question not immediately 
connected with Christian usage, but one, nevertheless, almost inevitable in any 
discussion of fire as a spiritual power, namely as to the personality of fire as 
fire-god or fire-spirit. It has been said by good authorities that the Indie Agni 
is the only real fire-god, who is both elementary fire and a spiritual being 
sufficiently personified to be called a god. Agni is indeed the elemental fire as 
well as the sacrificial fire identified with sun and lightning, and he is psycho- 
pomp as well as warrior in anthropomorphized form. But the Babylonian 
Gibil is ‘son of Bel’ in lightning, a purificatory power, yet at the same time, 
like Nergal, a personified and very powerful god, who is set alongside Ea and 
Marduk as third. Also in America, although the fire-cult and sun-cult were 
very generally found, and it must be admitted that in North America there was 
little real personification, yet in Central and South America fire appears to 
have been a veritable god. In Peru, which had its renewal of fire with virgin 
sacrifices, fire was son of the sun-god, although producible by flin t or mirror 
and concealed in rock and volcano. The Aztec Ueue (meaning ‘very old’) was 
a fire-god accounted older than the sun. As among the Mayas, he was renewed 
yearly. He was also renewed at the end of a fifty-two year cycle, in a barbarous 
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rite of kindling fire on a living victim’s breast, in order to make the sun rise 
(here again this god appears also as a female divinity). Altogether it must be 
granted that while in most cases fire is not thought of as a personified being, 
yet India is not the only place where fire has become a real god. Generally, as 
among the Australians and Koreans, fire is preserved as ‘perpetual’, with 
merely a reverential feeling that it is sacred because it expels evil ; or, as with 
the Israelites, it is a perpetual object rather than a being. In India and 
perhaps (not so explicitly) elsewhere, it is an immortal and divine being ; for, 
although it appears to die, it is really not dead but maintains itself in the 
rubbing-sticks, which is its place of origin. Thence, in the usual interpreta- 
tion, it arises not as a fresh new fire but as a resurrected spirit. It is really 
‘renewed’ after a death or public crisis, when there is a general consciousness 
that all must be changed and renewed. 

Consideration of the personality of the sacred fire leads to the conclusion 
that of ail the forms of fire the Avestan Atar is the most spiritual. It is not 
certain how far this Atar is personified. In the beginning there was probably 
little real personification, certainly nothing comparable to that of the Indie 
fire-god Agni. But as a pure spiritual power engaged in contest with the evil 
Azi and as a spirit included among grouped celestial beings, Atar must have 
been conceived as more or less a personal holy being. The word dakhma seems 
to imply that corpses were originally burned and so purified by fire ; but later, 
fire itself became too holy to be polluted by contact with the dead. Yet on the 
whole it appears that Atar was regarded rather as a sacred and purifying spirit 
than as a being anthropomorphized or even strongly personified. It remained 
a rarified and holy manifestation, a purificatory power, which in the end 
purified all the world. 

It was an ancient Greek belief that burning bestowed immortality upon 
children. As purifier, fire burned away all weakness and evil, even the evil 
weakness of mortality. It is not an uncommon belief that fire thus purifies 
from mortal guilt and cleanses the soul and it has been suggested that the 
Inquisition burned heretics not only as a punishment but in the belief that the 
burnt victim might thus be cleansed of his sin, anticipating, and so to a certain 
degree mollifying, the future flames of Purgatory. But, by analogy, this should 
also apply to the burning of witches, and certainly the idea in this case was 
that of driving out an evil spirit or of inflicting a dire punishment rather than 
of redeeming a sinful soul. It will therefore not be possible to include these 
instances in the group of vestiges of fire-cult preserved in Christendom. 
Nevertheless, even without such doubtful cases, there still remain distinct 
traces of fire-cult, of which at least one, the St. Brigit-cult of Kildare, keeps 
the idea of a religiously conserved fire, maintained by vestal virgins. The other 
cases are chiefly purificatory, as in the Beltane fire and the bonfires to drive 
away evil spirits or witches, or prophylactic with purificatory intent (for pre- 
vention rather than for expulsion), as when in many churches candles are 
lighted on the altar and in the Roman Catholic Church candles are set about 
the bier. Adistinction must be made between practices accepted by the Church 
and those not thus formally accepted yet pursued without reproof by members 

L 
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of the Church, being thus countenanced if not formally acknowledged; e.g. 
candles versus bonfires. 

There is still to be considered one of the most remarkable cases of survival of 
fire-cult, implying the importance of renewal of fire at the vernal equinox (as the 
beginning of the year), a period welcomed in many lands with some recogni- 
tion of renewed life and often with a special fire-service. So far as I know, 
although each of the ceremonies now to be mentioned has been independently 
described, the connexion between them has hitherto been ignored, as well as 
the significance of the constituent parts of the service. The first ceremony is 
an annual event and is regarded by the populace of Florence, Italy, as of grave 
import, since the success of the ceremony will determine the conditions under 
which the Florentines are to live for the ensuing year, whether happily or 
otherwise. There is, therefore, the implication that this event, despite the 
modern calendar, marks the beginning of a new year. The ceremony takes 
place the day before Easter Sunday. I attended it on that day in 1921 and will 
here recount exactly what took place on that occasion. 

The ritual began with a mass held at the very ancient church of SS. Apostoli, 
so old that its flooring is now quite below the level of the street. In this church 
are preserved the sacred flints which were sent hither from the Holy Sepulchre 
at the time of the Crusades by Godfrey of Bouillon, who was made King of 
Jerusalem in 1099 and assumed the title of Protector of the Holy Sepulchre. 
At the conclusion of the mass a priest brought to the altar the sacred flints and, 
turning his back to the crowd, which filled the church to overflowing, proceeded 
to strike a spark, wherewith he immediately lighted a taper, the crowd, most of 
whom were carrying candles ready to be lighted, looking on with breathless 
interest terminating in an audible sigh of relief when the illumination actually 
occurred. Whether the priest really got the spark from the flint, it was im- 
possible to tell ; but apparently he did so. At once all the congregation pressed 
forward and the sacred spark, emitted from the flints and now safely housed in 
the priest’s taper, was applied to all the candles and lamps held forward by the 
congregation for that purpose. With this sacred flame many departed to light 
therewith their home fires, deeming it of good omen and a sort of prophylactic 
against evil that their kitchen fires should be ignited from so sacred a source 
and their children bathed in water heated thereby. The greater number of the 
crowd, however, joined a procession, which was at once formed outside the 
church and was largely augmented by those who had been unable to enter. 
Others added themselves to these and, all in a body, then marched to the 
Duomo, the original taper that retained the sacred spark being carried by 
a priest, either him who ignited it or a fellow-priest, and in this manner that 
spark was taken to the cathedral, where it was preserved at the High Altar. 
There then ensued a long wait, while a dense mass of people assembled about 
the cathedral waiting for the next act in this religious drama. For now, outside 
the Duomo, there was drawn up a huge car loaded with fireworks, and to 
this car were attached four large white oxen, their horns and hooves being 
gilded. All the year these oxen are kept and tended for this very purpose, and 
have no other work to do at any time save to drag this car on Holy Saturday. 
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When all was now ready and the vast crowd was thronging about the car, 
a white dove flew out from the altar of the Duomo and, bearing the sacred 
spark, ignited the fireworks on the car and then flew back again to the altar. 
If the explosion takes place in due order, which means that the sacred fire in its 
first application lights the public fire, then there will be a good harvest and 
good vintage. At this moment the bells rang out. With the first clang of the 
bells, babies’ eyes are washed (to guard against weak sight) in water heated 
hastily by the spark which the women had brought home, and it is believed 
that if a child takes its first step when the bells first ring, its legs will not be 
bowed. Both the washing of babies and the first cooking of food are done in 
water thus heated by the fire lit by the holy spark. I observed nothing besides 
of religious significance, except that the oxen were loaded with flowers and 
that, on the bells ringing out, all the populace broke out into shouts of joy, 
while the more select companies, who watched the proceedings from windows 
and balconies, embraced and shouted and drank good-luck to each other. The 
dove is a mechanical toy that runs on a wire, and the public celebration is con- 
trolled by the Pazzi family. They have inherited the honour of this litany 
from their ancestor, who first set a Christian banner on the walls of Jerusalem 
and to whom the sacred flints were given by Godfrey. 

In this ceremony several ancient traits are preserved. The new fire must be 
struck in the old manner by flints ; it is a spring festival and at the same time 
obviously a new year’s festival; the inaugurating ceremony is prophetic of 
what the new year will bring ; the sacred spark lights the common fire of the 
home and gives a certain sanctity to the water heated by it. The garlanding of 
the oxen, their gilded hooves and horns, and their exemption from other labour 
also point to antique usage. Certain modem touches, such as the wire and 
mechanical dove, are apparently later substitutes for a cruder, older device to 
ensure the proper ignition of the public fire. 

Although the parts played by Godfrey and Pazzo point directly to the East 
as the source of this ceremony, I did not find the connexion till some years 
later, when I chanced to read, for the first time, Henry Maundrell’s book 
entitled A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at Easter ^ A D, i 6 gy. Without 
further preface I will cite what he says (third ed., 1714, p. 94 f.) under date of 
Saturday, 3 April 1697: 

‘We went about midday to see the fimction of the Holy Fire. This is 
a ceremony kept up by the Greeks and Armenians, upon a perswasion that 
every Easter Eve there is a Miraculous Flame descends from Heaven into 
the holy Sepulcher, and kindles all the Lamps and Candles there, as the 
Sacrifice was burnt at the Prayers of Elijah, i Kings 18. 

‘Coming to the Church of the holy Sepulcher, we found it crowded with 
a numerous and distracted Mob, making a hideous clamour very unfit for 
that sacred place, and better becoming Bacchanals than Christians. Getting 
with some struggle thro’ this crowd, we went up into the Gallery on that 
side of the Church next the Latin Convent, whence we could discern all 
that pass’d in this religious frenzy. 
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‘They began their disorders by running round the holy Sepulcher with 
all their might and swiftness, crying out as they went, Huia, which signifies 
this is hey or this is it; an expression by which they assert the verity of the 
Christian Religion. After they had by these vertiginous circulations and 
clamours turn’d their heads, and inflamed their madness, they began to act 
the most antick tricks and postures, in a thousand shapes of distraction. 
Sometimes they dragg’d one another along the floor . . . sometimes they 
tumbled round the Sepulcher, after the manner of Tumblers on the Stage. 
In a word, nothing can be imagin’d more rude or extravagant, than what 
was acted upon this occasion. 

Tn this tumultuous frantick humour they continued from twelve till four 
of the Clock ; The reason of which delay was, because of a Suit that was then 
in debate before the Cadi, between the Greeks and Armenians; the former 
endeavouring to exclude the latter from having any share in this Miracle. 
Both Parties having expended (as I was inform’d) five thousand Dollars 
between them in this foolish Controversy, the Cadi at last gave sentence ; 
that they should enter the holy Sepulcher together, as had been usual at 
former times. Sentence being thus given, at four of the Clock both Nations 
went on with their Ceremony. The Greeks first set out, in a procession 
round the holy Sepulcher, and immediately at their heels follow’d the 
Armenians. In this order they compass’d the holy Sepulcher thrice, having 
produc’d all their Gallantry of Standards, Streamers, crucifixes and 
Embroider’d Habits upon this occasion. 

‘Toward the end of this procession, there was a Pigeon came fluttering 
into the Cupola over the Sepulcher; at sight of which, there was a greater 
shout and clamour than before. This Bird, the Latins told us, was pur- 
posely let fly by the Greeks, to deceive the people into an opinion that it was 
a visible descent of the Holy Ghost. 

‘The procession being over, the Suffragan of the Greek Patriarch (he 
being himself at Constantinople) and the Principal Armenian Bishop 
approach’d to the door of the Sepulcher, and cutting the string with which 
it is fastened and sealed, enter’d in, shutting the door after them; all the 
Candles and Lamps within having been before extinguish’d, in the presence 
of the Turks and other witnesses. The exclamations were doubled, as the 
Miracle drew nearer to its accomplishment; and the People press’d with 
such vehemence toward the door of the Sepulcher, that it was not in the 
power of the Turks, set to guard it, with the severest drubs, to keep them off. 
The cause of their pressing in this manner, is the great desire they have to 
light their Candles at the holy Flame, as soon as it is first brought out of the 
Sepulcher; it being esteemed the most sacred and pure, as coming im- 
mediately from Heaven. 

‘The two Miracle-Mongers had not been above a minute in the holy 
Sepulcher, when the glimmering of the holy Fire was seen, or imagin’d to 
appear, thro’ some chinks of the door; and certainly Bedlam it self never 
saw such an unruly transport, as was produc’d in the Mob at this sight. 

‘Immediately after, out came the two Priests with blazing Torches in 
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their hands, which they held up at the door of the Sepulcher, while the 
People throng’d about with inexpressible ardour; every one striving to 
obtain a part of the first and purest Flame. The Turks in the mean time, 
with huge Clubs, laid on them without mercy; but all this could not repel 
them, the excess of their transport making them insensible of pain. Those 
that got the Fire applied it immediately to their Beards, Faces and Bosoms, 
pretending that it would not burn like an Earthly Flame. But I plainly saw, 
none of them could endure this experiment long enough to make good that 
pretension. 

‘So many hands being employ’d, you may be sure, it could not be long 
before innumerable Tapers were lighted. The whole Church, Gallerys, and 
every place seem’d instantly to be in a Flame ; and with this illumination the 
Ceremony ended.’ 

The author adds that the two priests performed their part with quickness 
and dexterity, but the Latins said that the miracle was an imposture and 
scandal, ‘perhaps out of envy that others should be Masters of so gainful 
a business’. He mentions also that the common people ‘dawb pieces of Linnen 
with the wicks [of their candles], and the melting Wax. ’Tis the opinion of 
these poor people that if they can but have the happiness to be buried in 
a shroud smutted with this Celestial Fire, it will certainly secure them from 
the Flames of Hell’. A week after this ceremony, our traveller went to take 
leave of the Holy Sepulcher, ‘this being the last time it w^as to be open’d this 
Festival’, and concludes with the following remark: 

‘Upon this finishing day, and the night following, the Turks allow free 
admittance for all people, without demanding any fee for entrance as at other 
times ; calling it a day of Charity. By this promiscuous license, they let in 
not only the poor, but, as I was told, the lewd and vicious also ; who come 
hither to get convenient opportunity for prostitution, prophaning the holy 
places in such manner (as is said) that they were not worse defil’d even then 
when the Heathens here celebrated their Aphrodisia’ (ibid., p. 108). 

It will have been observed that although Maundrell in another part of his 
narrative speaks of the ‘Princes-bridge’ as one supposed to have been built by 
‘Godfrey of Bulloign’ (ibid., p, 26), yet he does not mention the flints in any 
part of the present description, leaving it uncertain how the two priests 
obtained their celestial fire. But the Florentine flints, derived directly from the 
Holy Sepulchre, show what is here lacking. Significant is the fact that at the 
Jerusalem ceremony the fire is not, as our traveller implies, a parallel to the 
incidental descent of fire, to express Heavenly interference, but a regular 
renewal of fire, entailing all the old superstitions regarding the curative effect 
and miraculous nature of such a fire at the spring festival ; to which it is possible 
that the sexual orgy may not be an accidental later addition, but an inherited 
trait, incongruous as is the Holy Sepulchre with such an exhibition. The 
church at Florence has kept, even to the dove, which was an emblem of 
another sort before it became a Christian symbol, the inner meaning of the 
rite, which is essentially pre-Christian and one of the most interesting 
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examples of the survival of ancient fire-cult at the beginning of the year in 
spring-time. 

A celebration of the spring festivals of lights with a blessing of fire was 
recognized in Jerusalem as early as the fourth century, and this was known in 
the West by the fifth century, where the prayer for the blessing of lights followed 
St. Brigit’s day on i February. This became Candlemas, 2 February, in which 
festival a special candle is blessed and from this candle all the others are 
lighted, de lumine henedicto, A further parallel consists in the fact that the new 
fire is produced from a flint, novus ignis cum silice. The connexion of lights and 
purification may be seen in Babylonian worship, where Gibil, the god of light, 
is associated with the part of the temple devoted to purification. His symbol 
is a lamp. In Egypt, the New Year’s eve celebration was especially marked by 
torches; but they may not be of purificatory significance. In Zoroastrian 
worship, however, a lamp was expressly used to drive away evil spirits, which 
is the function of the Yule log in the West. Whether ‘the lamp of the Lord’ 
and the candles arranged ‘before the oracle’ in the Jewish temple were for this 
purpose, is not stated, i February was the fire-festival of the Druids, one of 
the four great festivals or quarter-days, later dedicated to Church usage, 
namely, i May (Beltane) as Apostles’ day; i August (the day of the sun-god) 
as St. Peter’s day, also as Lammas, ‘the day (mass) of the wheat-loaf’; 

I November (Samhain), as All Saints ; and i February, the Spring fire-festival, 
as St. Brigit’s or St. Bride’s day (i Feb.) and Candlemas (2 Feb.). This last 
festival occurred at the time in which took place the Greek celebration of the 
revival of vegetation, the spring festival symbolized by Persephone and the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, with the ritual of purification and torch-light proces- 
sions. It was also the time when the Romans had their purification of women, 
which is perpetuated, or has a curious parallel, in the name given to Candlemas 
in Northern England, where it is called the Festival of Wives and appears to be 
regarded as purificatory. The diatribes of the early Christian Fathers against 
the religious use of candles show that they were not adopted from the Jewish 
temple but gradually assimilated from heathen usage.^ 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 

Yale University, New Haven. 


^ See on these points the articles ‘Candles’ and ‘Candlemas’ in 
and J^thics. 
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HEBREW-IRANIAN SYNCHRONISMS 

Q uite a number of synchronisms or identifications of Biblical heroes 
with those of Iranian tradition are to be found in the works of Moham- 
medan historians such as Ibn Qutayba, Dinawari, Ya'qubi, Hamza, Tabari, 
Mas'udi, the anonymous author of Codex Sprenger 30,^ Tha'alibi,and Biruni ; 
and some of them have been noticed by Spiegel^ and Christensen .3 I do not 
in this article propose to discuss all these synchronisms, my aim merely being 
to trace them back to the earliest authorities. In many cases, it is true, the 
historians just mentioned do not quote the sources whence they drew their 
information, or go no farther than referring them back to ‘the genealogists’ or 
some other unidentifiable authority. But sometimes they quote definite 
authorities and, more especially in Tabari’s chronicle, Hisham ibn Muhammad 
al Kalbi is quoted more than once in this connexion. This Hisham owed 
a great deal of his knowledge of genealogy and pre-Islamic history to his father 
Muhammad ibn al Sa’ib al Kalbi; the father died in a.d. 763, the son in 819. 
A long list of writings of Hisham the son is given in the Fihrist,^ and one of 
these plainly dealt with an episode of Iranian history, ‘the book of Kisras 
taking pledges from the Arabs’ ; there is also another that itiay possibly be 
referred to Iranian legendary lore, the ‘Kitab haiy al Dahhak’, if in this title 
Dahhak is that of Iranian fame and ‘haiy’ to be corrected into ‘haiyatay’, ‘the 
book of the two snakes of al Dahhak’. However that may be, none of these 
books has come down to us, but Hisham is very frequently quoted by Tabari 
as his authority for information concerning all periods of Iranian history, 
NoldekeS many years ago expressed the opinion that Hisham had gained his 
knowledge of Iranian subjects through the help of Jabala, a secretary of his 
who had translated a number of books from Persian into Arabic ; but the 
passage from which Noldeke drew this conclusion must in my opinion be 
interpreted differently. It occurs in a paragraph of the Fihrist ^ inscribed 
‘Names of the translators from Persian into Arabic’, and reads: ‘Jabala ibn 
Salim the secretary of Hisham and he has been previously mentioned’. Now 
Noldeke identifies this Hisham with our Hisham ibn Muhammad al Kalbi, and 
since the author of the Fihrist devoted to him a paragraph preceding the one 
quoted here, Noldeke thinks it is to this paragraph that he is referring. But 
we learn from the Fihrist itself^ that Salim, the father of Jabala, had been the 
secretary of Hisham ibn Abdulmalik, the Uma3ryad Caliph who ruled from 
723 to 745, and I understand the meaning of the words to be this, that Jabala ’s 
father Salim, mentioned in a previous paragraph of the Fihrist, had been 
the Caliph Hisham’s secretary. At all events there can be no doubt 

^ Preserved in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek: see J. G. Rothstein, De chronograpko Arabe 
anonymo (Bonn, 1877). ^ ZDMG. Iv. 188. 

^ Recherches sur rhistoire Ugendaire des Iraniens (Stockholm, 1918), passim, 

^ Ed. Flugel, 95-8. 5 Gesckickte der Perser und Araber, p. 474 f. 

® Ed. Flugel, 244. 

’ P. 1 17; see also ibid., p. 125, and Tabari, iii. 2298, where Salim is called a maula of 
Hisham ibn Abdulmahk. 
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that Hisham ibn Muhammad al Kalbi had already at his disposal Arabic 
translations of Persian books dealing with Iranian history; not only the story 
of Rustam and Isfandiyar as translated by Jabala, but also the Khwatai 
namak translated by Ibn al Muqaifa', who died in 757. But these books 
cannot of course have contained anything about Biblical synchronisms, which 
Hisham must have either added out of his own head or taken from other 
sources. The following is a list of such sjmchronisms and identifications as 
quoted by Tabari on the authority of Hisham : 

(1) Hoshang was a son of 'Abir son of Shalih son of Arpakhshad (Tabari, 
i. 154). This Hisham had learned from his father, who had derived the 
genealogy from Genesis x. 10-14. 

(2) Dahhak is identified with Namrud, Tabari, i. 205. Namrud is the 
Nimrod of Genesis x. 8, the son of Kush. 

(3) The Persians were descended from Paris the son of . . . the son of 
Nasur the son of Sam, the son of Nuh, Tabari, i. 219. The reading of the 
name of Paris’s father remains doubtful, since the diacritical points are 
missing; Nasur may be a misreading of Ashur, who in Genesis x. 21 is 
mentioned as one of the sons of Shem the son of Noah. 

(4) Musa ‘as is said’ started his prophetical career in the sixtieth year 
of Manushihr’s rule, Tabari, i. 434. 

(5) Bukhtnassar lived in the time of Luhrasp and was his Sipahbadh, 
Tabari, i. 645. 

(6) ‘According to some of the learned people of the Book’ Zaradusht was 
a native of Palestine who had been the servant of one of the pupils of the 
prophet Jeremiah, Tabari, i. 648. 

(7) Jodarz, the son of Ashkan, ‘according to the learned’, went on an 
expedition against the Jews and destroyed their power after Yahya ibn 
Zakarya had been killed, Tabari, i. 705. 

With regard to (6) Hisham states expressly that he owed his information to 
‘learned people of the Book’, i.e. to Jews or Christians. The legend of Barukh, 
the scribe of Jeremiah, having left Palestine and founded the religion of 
Zoroaster is known from other sources to have found acceptance amongst the 
Christians of the East. ^ And there is another version of this same legend quoted 
by Tabari (p. 681) according to which one of the prophets of the Banu T sr aj l 
called S m y had come to BaM to King Bishtasp ; he had there held intercourse 
with both Zaradusht and Jamasp and his Hebrew sayings were taken down by 
Zaradusht in Persian. Whilst Tabari merely ascribes this version to ‘someone’ 
we learn from Cod. Sprenger 30, fol. 103,2 that the story had been included by 
one Injili in the Heshbon 'olam, a book that contained, as the Hebrew title 
suggests, a chronological list of the main events of the world’s history. Now 
this Injili is called in another passage of Cod. Sprenger 30, Ahmad al Injilis 
and apparently he is identical with A^ad ibn 'Abdullah ibn Salam, who 

' See A. W.V. Jackson, Zoroajf«r,pp.i6sff. On Zoroaster and Nimrod and similar identi- 
fications see E. Kuhn in Festgruss an Roth (Stuttgart, 1893), pp. 217 ff. ; W. Bousset, Haupt- 
probleme der Cfnosis, p. 377 f.; A. Gotze, Die SchatzhSMe (Heidelberg, 19*2), p. 57 f. 

* See Rothstein, p. 44. 3 Rothstein, p. 30. 
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according to the Fihrist^ had translated amongst other sacred books the Injil 
{^vayyiXiov) and for that reason was known as Injili. This Ahmad al Injili 
lived in the time of the Caliph Harun al Rashid, who ruled from 786 to 808 ; 
he was therefore a contemporary of Hisham ibn Muhammad al Kalbi. What 
we can say with certainty, then, is, that legends ascribing the origin of Zara- 
thushtra's teachings to one of the Hebrew prophets must have become known 
to Mohammedan scholars at the latest towards the end of the eighth century. 
It is impossible to identify the name of S m y, no Hebrew prophet of this 
name being known. There is another S m y, howwer, mentioned in Cod. 
Sprenger 30, who is there said to have been the father of the prophet Micah;^ 
this prophet is called in the Hebrew text of the Bible ha Morashti, i,e. the man 
from Moreshet, the name of his father not being given, but possibly al Injili 
was thinking of this S m y when telling his story of the Hebrew speeches 
taken down by Zarathushtra. This story bears a character different from all 
the others quoted by Tabari on the authority of Hisham; it is a specimen of 
anti-Zoroastrian polemics which, however, is more than counterbalanced by 
the Denkart attributing the authorship of the Hebrew scriptures to Dahhak. 
All the other quotations from Hisham have this in common, that they show 
his endeavour to bring Biblical chronology into harmony with that of Iranian 
tradition or to find a place for the heroes of Iranian lore in the genealogical 
lists of Genesis. But he was not the first Mohammedan scholar to attempt 
this. Of Ibn al Muqaffa^ just mentioned as the translator of the Khwatai 
namak, we merely hear^ that he rejected the opinion of those who identified 
Jamshed with Solomon, an opinion that must have gained wide currency even 
before his time. But his contemporary Muhammad ibn Ishaq maintained^ 
that Pars, Jurjan, ‘and the other races of Persia’ were descended from Shabaka, 
a daughter of Yafeth that had been married to Laudh ( = Lud) the son of 
Sam ( = Shem). Ibn Ishaq is, as far as I can find, the first to quote this 
genealogy that was accepted by Mohammedan historians of later times. It is 
only one example of the enlargements added in Islamic historiography — ^two 
others have been quoted above — ^to the list of nations of Genesis x and cor- 
responding to similar augmentations saddled on to it in Christian historio- 
graphy .5 

But even before the time of Ibn Ishaq there was another theory prevalent 
among the Arabs with regard to the origin of the Persians. According to this 
theory the Persians were the ‘sons of Isaac’ from whose son Jacob — Israel — 
the Israelites derived their origin. This theory was already known to Jarir, 
who died in 728 or 732, and who alludes to it in a song directed against his 
poetical antagonist al Farazdaq.^ In this poem Jarir speaks of Abraham as the 

^ Ed. Flugel, p. 21 f. ^ See G. Rothstein in ZDMG. Iviii. 646. 

^ See Dmavari, p. 9. 

See Tabari, 1. 213 ; Josephus, AntiquitateSf i. 6, derives the Persians from Elam, the son 
of Shem. 

5 See A. von Gutschmidt, Kleine Schriftefit v. 240 f., 585 f. 

^ The following translation is based on Naqaid, ed. Sevan, No. civ, p. 27 f. ; the text in 
Diwan Jarir (Cairo, 1313), i. 107, agrees with Naqaid except in the order of the verses. See 
also Tabari, i. 433 ; Mas'udi, Muruj, ii. 143; the same, Tartbih^ 109; Yaqut, li. 862. 
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forefather of his own tribe and boasts that Solomon, Jacob and his sons, 
Jesus, and Moses, all were related to them. He then continues: 

‘And the sons of Ishaq (belong to us), the lions, when they don the 
swordbelts of death and put on the armour. 

Amongst them you see those that rejoice being led on to the right course 
(of Islam) and him who wears a crown and comes forward as a Marzban 
wearing bracelets. 

Brilliant, like a stallion camel, when he wears on top of his Persian under- 
garment the buttoned cuirass. 

Putting on one day iron coats of mail whilst one day you see (on them) 
silk and doublewoven cloth. 

When they boast they reckon the Sipahbadh as one of them and Kisra 
and the family of Hurmuzan and the Qaisar. 

And they have had amongst them a book and prophetship and they were 
the kings in Istakhr and in Tustar.’ 

The poet gives free vent in these verses to his admiration of Persian 
chivalry and whilst considering those Persians to have chosen the right path 
who adopted Islam, yet he does not forget that they had a sacred book of their 
own in the Avesta and a prophet of their own in Zarathushtra. In thus in- 
cluding the Zarathushtrians amongst ‘the people of the Book^ i.e. those com- 
munities who like the Jews and the Christians possessed the divine revelation 
in the form of a book, the poet finds himself in agreement with Abdulrahman 
ibn Auf, a contemporary of the prophet Muhammad, who attributed to him 
a saying to the same effect . ^ Whilst the identity of the Marzban remains doubt- 
ful, the Sipahbadh mentioned by Jarir is apparently the Zoroastrian ruler of 
Tabaristan, bearing that title, which was hereditary in his dynasty; the 
Sipahbadh contemporary with Jarir was the first of his line to pay a tribute to 
the Caliph of Damascus in 716.^ Hurmuzan is the name of the Marzban of 
Khuzistan who finally was defeated by the Arabs about 640, after having 
been besieged in Shustar, the capital of Khuzistan, called Tustar by the Arabs. 
He was then taken to Medina, where he lived for some years, until he was 
beheaded there in 644.^ The name of the Qaisar in the midst of all these 
purely Iranian reminiscences comes somewhat as a surprise ; it owes its place 
at the end of the verse to the exigencies of rhyme, but materially is quite 
correct since the Rum, whose Emperor he was, were believed to have sprung 
from 'Is,'^ corresponding to the Biblical Esau, son of Isaac. 

There is reason to think that some of the Hebrew-Iranian synchronisms go 
back into pre- Islamic times. Thus, for example, according to the Mentik i 
Edirat,xxvii. 64, it was Luhrasp who ‘demolished the Jerusalem of the Jews and 
made the Jews dispersed and scattered’ ; for although the name of Nebukadnezar 
is not mentioned, yet the passage presupposes Luhrasp to be contemporary with 
him, and in the Denkart, xlvii, 120, Luhrasp is said to have been accompanied 

^ Baladhuri, p. 267; Jizya, c. i. 

^ Baladhxiri, p. 338; J. Marquart, Eransahry p. 13 1 f. 

^ Caetani, Annali delV Idarriy v. § 401 f 


Tabari, i. 354. 
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in his expedition by Bukhtnarsih, whom Hisham ibn al Kalbi too (see above) 
calls his Sipahbadh.i 

Whilst, however, the date of the Menuk i Khrat remains doubtful, we have 
a passage of undoubtedly pre- Islamic provenance containing a Hebrew- 
Iranian identification. It is to be found in a list of the kings of Iran preserved 
in the sacred book of the Mandeans, the Ginza.2 The list that begins with 
Gayomart ends with (Khawat II) Sheroe and must have been written during 
the latter’s rule (February to September 628 ), since otherwise the dates of the 
later Sassanian rulers would have been included. Now in this list it is said of 
Jamshed that ‘he was called Solomon the son of David’. So this identification, 
to which, as we have seen, Ibn al Muqaffa' takes exception, was in vogue more 
than a century before his time. It might of course be argued that this identi- 
fication need not necessarily have formed part of the original list and might 
easily have been inserted by a later scribe. But there is no reason why an 
identification of this kind could only have been invented by Muslim writers. 
There had been large Jewish and Christian populations in the Sassanian 
empire who, when they became acquainted with the lore of the Iranian people, 
naturally would try to combine it with their own traditions. And more 
especially the Jews in reading year by year on the occasion of one of their 
festivals in the Biblical book of Esther the story of the Jewish queen of King 
Ahashverosh must have been tempted to find out her identity with one of the 
queens known to Iranian tradition. As a matter of fact the Arabian historians 
do quote certain Iranian names as corresponding to that of Esther^ and in 
so doing are probably reproducing the results of the endeavours undertaken 
in this line by Persian Jews of the Sassanian period. But quite apart from 
Esther, some of the greatest names in the history of Iran, the names of Koresh 
and Daryavesh, had become a byword in the mouth of the Jews through their 
Biblical readings, and long since J. Darmesteter^ has drawn a most convincing 
sketch of the kind of conversation that must have taken place between Jews 
and Zoroastrians when discussing such points of contact in their respective 
traditions. 

J. HOROVITZ 

University of Frankfort. 

^ See L. H. Gray in WZKM. x\aii, 291. 

® See Ginza^ Der Schats oder das Grosse Buck der Mandder ubersetzt und erkldrt von M. 
Lidzbarskii p. 477; L. H Gray, ZA, xix. 272 f. 

3 See E Cosqum in Revue Bihlique Internationale^ 1909. 

^ See Revue des Etudes Jmves, xix 54 f. 
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THE DRUZES, THEIR ORIGIN, MANNERS, AND 

CUSTOMS 


T his article is mainly based on Hall ar-Rumuz ft ^AqaHd ad^-Duruz^ by 
Muhammad Salim, known as al-BuWiari, who composed the book in 
A.H. 1313 (a.d. 189s). Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, who had collected during his stay in Egypt quite a large number of 
books on the Druses, very kindly put at my disposal his copy of al-BuWiari’s 
work. Very little is generally known about the Druzes, especially about their 
doctrines, which they diligently keep secret. So I hope this article will be of 
interest to those who want to know the principles of the different semi- 
Islamic sects. 

The Druzes originate from a man called Muhammad bin Isma'il ad-DarzL 
He was one of the supporters of the claims of al-Hakim bi Amrillah Abu *Ali 
al-Mansur (a.h. 386-411; a.d. 996-1020), the sixth Caliph of the Fatimid 
dynasty, to be the representative of God. He is called in books of this sect 
Nashtakin ad-DarzL Al-Hakim was a peculiar man and was a bundle of con- 
tradictory ideas. He had both courage and cowardice. He loved the learned 
and revenged himself on them. He sometimes loved the company of the 
learned, but occasionally he would also kill them. He was usually generous, 
but was very stingy in little things. He gave himself the laqab of al-Hakim bi 
Amrillah and has been worshipped by the Druzes as a god. He commanded 
all preachers to read ‘Bismillah al-Hakim alMuhyi al-Mumit’ (‘in the name of 
God al-Hakim, the giver of life and the destroyer’) instead of ‘Bismillah ar- 
Rahman ar-RaMm’ (‘in the name of God, the most compassionate and the 
merciful’). He further ordered that when his name was recited on the pulpit, 
the whole congregation must stand up to show honour to his name. This 
order was carried out all through his empire, even at Mecca and Medina. 
He pretended to be able to unravel all secrets. This he managed to do by 
secretly collecting the necessary information through old women who 
frequented the houses of nobles. Amongst his missionaries two were most 
prominent. 

The first was Muhammad bin Isma'il ad-Darzi, and the second Ilamza bin 
'All bin Ahmad. Ad-Darzi came to Egypt in the later part of the year a.h. 407 
(a.d. 1016) and entered into the service of al-Hakim. He undertook to prove 
al-Hakim’s pretension that he was a god, and he wrote a book in which he held 
that ‘the spirit of Adam was transferred to ‘Ali bin Abu Talib and from him to 
the ancestors of al-Hakim and it has by transmigration come down to al- 
Hakim’. When this book was read in the al-Azhar University at Cairo, the 
people tried to kill ad-Darzi, the author, who, however, escaped. Confusion 
prevailed at Cairo and the people plundered his house and killed many of his 
friends. Then al-HSiim sent him secretly to Syria and he went to Wadi at- 
Taim near Jabal ash-Shaikh. There again he preached that al-Uakim was a 
god. Here he had a favourable hearing and his doctrine was accepted by the 
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people, who accordingly came to be known as Druzes, that is to say, the 
followers of ad-Darzi. Eventually Muhammad bin Isma'il ad-Darzi was 
killed in a battle with the Tartars in the year a.h. 41 i (a.d. 1020). 

On the death of ad-Darzi his place as the chief preacher of the cult of al- 
Hakim was filled by Hamza bin 'Ali bin Ahmad, who in a.h. 408 (a.d. 1017) 
began to preach that al-Hakim was a god and that he (Hamza) was second only 
to al-Hakim. Some believed him and began to meet secretly to worship al- 
Hakim. Thus it is that Hamza came to be revered and considered holy by 
those who believed that al-Hakim was a god. Hamza was given the laqahs of 
Hadi al-Mustajibin (guide of the believers), Hujjat al-Qa’im (proof of the 
vicegerency), &c. As we learn from the Risalat aUGhayat wa'n Nasihat 
(a treatise on purpose and advice), the followers of Hamza came to believe that 
ad-Darzi had tried to usurp the position of Hamza as the chief agent of al- 
Hakim. So they curse ad-Darzi and hate to be called Druzes. When al- 
Hakim was killed in A.H. 41 1 (a.d. 1020), near Hulwan in Egypt, the Druzes 
pretended that he had gone alone on a certain night to al-Birkat az-Zarqa^ 
(Blue Pond) and from there he had ascended to Heaven hidden from the eyes 
of mankind. After al-Hakim’s death Hamza wrote a treatise known as as-Sijill 
aUMu^allaq (Suspended Record) and he hung that on the doors of the 
mosques. The book declares that al-Hakim disappeared to try the faith of the 
believers, and Hamza began to plant into their hearts the seeds of the doctrine 
that al-Hakim is a god and should be worshipped as the only God. It also 
tells us how Hamza and his followers gathered secretly to worship al-Hakim 
till the Muslims drove them away. So they fled from Egypt. Some went to 
the higher mountains of Aleppo and some to Harran. From there they 
scattered; some to al-Jabal ash-Shuf and others to Wadi at-Taim, and they 
continue to increase in numbers to this day. 

The manners^ customs^ and faith of the Druzes, 

The modern Druzes have many old customs which they have inherited 
from their ancestors, and which differentiate them from the Mohammedans. 
Thus, though in religious matters they are generally governed according to 
Islamic Shari^at, custom allows a Druze to bequeath all his self-earned money 
to only one of his sons to the exclusion of others. Ancestral property is, how- 
ever, to be equally inherited by all his successors, because, as they say, ‘the stem 
and branches are equal’. Again, married girls do not inherit any share of their 
parents’ properties. This custom became general also amongst their neigh- 
bours in the mountains. In the matter of marriage and divorce, again, their 
laws and practice widely differ from the Islamic Shari^at. Marriages are 
arranged in a peculiar fashion. An agent of the would-be bridegroom visits 
the house of the proposed bride and opens negotiations. If the guardians 
of the bride agree to the proposal the bridegroom’s agent at once brings 
some sweets, called Nu^mdniya (s.^Ujo), which are partaken of by the 
guardians of the bride as well as the agent of the bridegroom. The marriage 
is then considered settled. The agent then returns and informs the 
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bridegroom, who sends a party of his relations and friends to the house 
of the bride. The party then execute a document on behalf of the 
bridegroom, promising a certain amount of dowry. The execution of the 
document completes the marriage. It is not lawful for the Druze to 
marry two wives at a time and he cannot marry a second time, unless the first 
wife is either divorced or dead. The wife can be divorced for any trifling 
reason. For example, if a wife seeks permission of her husband to go to 
a place and the husband says ‘go' and fails to add ‘come back* the wife will be 
considered as divorced. The husband must treat his wife as his equal and 
share all his properties equally with her. If circumstances compel separation 
the party responsible for the divorce should pay one-half of all its possessions 
to the other. If a husband's conduct forces a divorce, the wife will have one- 
half of the movable and immovable properties, whereas he will have nothing 
of the wife’s properties. Similarly if the wife’s conduct compels the husband 
to divorce her, he will be entitled to one-half of her properties, even of her 
apparels, and she will have nothing from her husband. It is not lawful to 
remarry a divorced wife, even after she has remarried another man. 

They differ in their beliefs from other Muslim sects ; but they hide them- 
selves among the Muslims. They show themselves like those whom they pre- 
tend to follow, but inwardly they deny all the prophets and attribute ignorance 
to them. They refer scoffingly to the unity of ‘the thing not seen’, ^^*1' 
and do not recognize the Mawla (God) and very severely speak against the 
religion of the Muslims, the Christians, and the Jews. The real religion to 
them is the Unity of al-Hakim. They consider the duty of telling the truth to 
be superior to fasting and that of caring for their brethren to prayers. They, 
however, do not consider these duties as obligatory towards other sects. They 
read the Qur’an and put upon it interpretations contradicting the general 
Islamic belief, and like some philosophers, believe in the eternity of creation. 
They believe in Tandsukh (transmigration) and they call it Taqammus, The 
body is called Qamts (shirt). They believe that as soon as a man is dead his 
soul is restored to a babe just born, and that human souls are not removed 
except to human moulds of the same religion. They believe in incarnations 
which appear in different shapes in different ages, the latest incarnation being 
in the person of al-Hakim; and they hold that Hamza also manifested himself 
in different periods of time in different shapes. Thus, at one time he was 
Pythagoras, at another Shu'aib (Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses), at another 
Solomon, the son of David, at another Christ the true, and, at the time of the 
Prophet, he was Salman, the Persian. 

They believe that the Qur’an was really revealed to Salman al-Farsi, that it 
is all his words, and that the Prophet Muhammad got and learned it from him. 
They believe that the well-known discourses of Luqman to his son, in the 
Qur’an, is really the lecture delivered by Salman to the Prophet. The verse in 
question runs: 

‘O my son! pray always and order good and forbid unlawful things.’ 
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They hold that the Words ‘O my son ! ’ in the above verse is only a general 
form of address by the teacher to the taught. 

The Druzes are divided into two classes, namely ' Uqal, or the wise, and 
Jtihhal, or the common people. Their women are also divided into two 
classes, "Aqildt and Jdhildt (the ^Aqilah is also called the Jtiwaidah and the 
Jdhilah the Ghair Juwaidah (no good). The ' Uqdl are divided into two classes, 
the nobility (Khdssah) and the commonalty {'Ammah). The former is trust- 
worthy because its members know perfectly well all the secrets of their 
religious practices. The latter can be fairly trusted. The Juhhdl, on the other 
hand, have no religious right except that of being known under the name of 
Druze. Wherever 'Uqdl are found they have a place of worship called 
Khihoat (private place) w’hich is a room inside another room. On Fridays 
every section gather together in the outer room. There they read some 
sermons and after that they take some sweets. Then the common people 
depart and the nobility shut themselves up in the inner apartments to discuss 
their religious principles. Some of the ' Uqdl are especially religious and they 
are called Mutanazzihun (devoid of sin). They persevere in worship and good 
deeds, and some among them never marry. Others never eat meat all their 
lives. Others fast every day. They value piety highly, so that they never taste 
of anything from any house save that of the ‘wise’. All the ^ Uqdl believe that 
the wealth of high government officials and of courtiers is forbidden. Con- 
sequently they never partake of their food, nor of that of their servants. More- 
over, they do not eat anything carried on the back of an animal which might 
have been bought up by an official. 

The riches of the merchants, however, are in their opinion lawful. If the 
‘ Uqdl receive any money which they believe to be forbidden they exchange 
it with that of merchants. Profane language and extravagance in any way are 
strictly avoided, for these tend to degrade the 'Uqdl, 

The Druzes are very careful to keep their beliefs secret, so they express 
themselves in books and letters wdth symbols and illustrations. And they 
mention in their books some discussions of the Alam-ul-Kaldm (scholastic 
theology), some discourses of zealous Sufis, and explanations of Maldhida 
(heretics). 

As they believe in (transmigration) they think that if one of those 

' Uqdl die, his soul goes into China and enters into a mould. They believe that 
there are many Walls (saints) behind a mountain in China, and they believe 
that there they existed before the world of human beings, the Jinns (genii) 
and Hins (a class of genii), and of herbage was created. They say that before 
the age of al-Hakim there were seventyages, each of 4,900,000 years, so thatfrom 
the beginning of creation to the age of al-Hakim is 343,000,000 years. The 
first age is that of al-"Ali and the last that of al-Hakim, which is the period of 
resurrection. They allege that in each age there are 7 Ndtiqs and 7 Wa^ and 
7 Imams y so that the total number of each of the three is 490. A Ndtiq means 
an apostle ; a Wasl^ an executor ; and an Imdm^ a successor of the Wasl. They 
say that Ashdb at-Takllf (Imam?) in every period are 6, as they are in the 
present period, and the time of the ministry of the 7th Ndtiq is included in the 
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time of the ministry of the 6th Natiq. The Ulu ^Azam (the greatest Ndtip are 
5 in every Daur, and they say they are 5, and not more, because highest 
degree is in the power of the 5th of everything, and therefore in the Maqdmdt 
Rahbdnlya (lordly stations) it was near the sth which is al-Hakim. And 
among the Ndtiqs the greatest one came to an end near the 5th (they mean by 
this the Prophet Muhammad). 

And in the Wans near the 5th (by this they mean ^Ah) and in the Imams 
near the sth (they mean Muhammad bin ^Abdullah al-Oaddah^). They are 
expecting to this day the manifestation of Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) 
from the interior of China. They adhere to this belief and say that these good 
people will come with 2,500,000 soldiers to Mecca, and, on the morning of 
the succeeding day, al-Hakim will manifest himself to them from ar-Rukn 
aUYamdnl^ and he will threaten the world with a gold sword. Then he will 
give the sword to Hamza, who will kill the dog and the pig. Then he will 
destroy the Ka^ba, reduce all nations to subjection, and confer upon the 
Druzes authority over the whole world. 

The Druzes have special religious obligations and observances, knowledge 
and practice of which are required of every single Druze. These must be kept 
secret from everybody. There are fifty-four ordinances of which ten are associ- 
ated with godly persons {Maqdmdt Rabhdnlya), They refer to al-'Ali, al-Bari, 
Abu Zakariya, 'Ali, al-Mu'ill, al-Qa’im, al-Mansur, al-Mu'izz, al-'Aziz, and 
al-IIakim. All are alike manifestations of God. And of the other ordinances 
four are those in which God is said to have manifested himself. These refer 
to Hal at (shape). Ism (name), Nutq (speech), and Fi^l (action). The Hal at is 
the shape in which He manifested himself ; the Ism is the name of al-Hakim by 
which He is known ; the Nutq is the speech delivered by Him ; and the FV I is the 
miracle which He worked, for example, the triumph over kings, the murder of 
tyrants, confronting singly the enemy hosts, his going out at midnight, and 
his appearance in intense heat without being sunburnt, and an absence of his 
shade when he walked in the sun or moonlight. And they mention many other 
things as miracles done by him in their books called as-Slrat aUMustaqlma and 
Majrd az-Zamdn. 

As mentioned in the Risdla Mithdq an-Nisa and Risdla al-Baldgh wa!n 
Nihdyay the ten fundamental commandments of their religion are: (i) to 
know that the Barf (creator) is not subject to any other creator ; (2) to know 
that Imam Qai'um az-Zaman is and is distinct from all spiritual laws ; (3) to 
memorize the names and titles of the spiritual, the chief of whom is a Qa’im 
az-Zaman who arranged them and who is obeyed by them ; (4) to keep silent ; 
(5) to protect and support the brethren ; (6) to give up the worship of a thing 
not seen ; (7) to refuse to be controlled by devils ; (8) to believe in the unity of 
God; (9) to accept the act of God, and (10) to submit to God’s will. 

They have also ten social obligations. The first three refer to weddings, 

^ Mul^ammad bin Abniad bin Abdullah al-Qaddah is the father of al-Husain who brought 
up 'UbaiduUah al-Mahdi the first Caliph of Fatimides (a.h. 297-322, A.D. 909-934), see fol. 8 
of the MS. 

^ Ar-Rxiknal-Yamani (the Yamani pillar) is at the south comer of the Ka^ba and is one of the 
most ancient parts of the Masjid al-Haram (temple). 
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funerals, and Nifds (confinement). The rest are to accept the invitations of 
their brethren ; to fulfil their needs ; to accept their excuses ; to be enemies to 
their oppressors ; to visit their sick; to be benevolent to them ; to help them to 
triumph and not to desert them. 

There are twenty attributes to the Imams, These attributes are divided into 
four groups. The first group consists of five names, viz. : "Illatu 'Tlllal (cause 
of causes), true Sahiq (preceder), aUAmr (order), Zu-Ma^ai (maintainer of the 
unity of God), and al-Irada (will). The second group relates to the nature of 
the Imams, which consists of five essential elements, viz. : enthusiasm, pene- 
trating intelligence, humility, clemency, and adaptability. 

The third group consists of their properties, which are five, viz. : they are 
created out of God*s light, strengthened by His Holy Spirit, gifted with the 
privilege of His knowledge, as well as with that of His power, and are versed in 
God’s hidden secrets. 

The fourth group refers to the stage of their spiritual development. They 
pass successively through the regions of bodily things, of colour, of spiritual 
beings, of the soul and the limitation. As mentioned in as- Sir at al-Mustacfima, 
these are the five Mandzils (stages) through which the Imam passed. 

If a Jdhil wants to be admitted to the rank of the ' Uqdl or the Unitarians he 
must obtain the goodwill of the Unitarians in the following manner : He must 
send imploring letters for not less than two years, asking to be accepted and 
admitted by them and allowed to have their religion. If they agree, they will 
approach the Imam and he will adjure him to keep the secret and not to make 
it known, and command him to put in black and white and to sign an Oath. 
When he does so and hands the Oath to the Imdm^t becomes one of the 
^ Uqdl. Nobody can become a pure Unitarian without taking the Oath, which 
is as follows : 

The Oath of the Wall az-Zamdn (master of time). I trust in my Lord 
al-Hakim, the One, the single, the Ever-Living, who is not subject to 
Azwdj (marriage). I confess so and so, the son of so and so, made it in- 
cumbent on myself and make testimony to my soul {ruK) in soundness of 
body and mind, and Jawdz Amrihi (lawfulness of my action) willingly and 
without force, and not compelled, that I made myself free of all other 
beliefs and religions whatsoever may be, and that I know nothing except the 
worship of our Lord al-Hakim (may his mention be glorious), that I do not 
associate in my prayers any one, whether past, present, or future, and that 
I surrender my soul and body, property, children, and everything I possess 
to our Lord al-Hakim (may his mention be glorious), and that I accept all his 
rules without any question or denial of any of his acts whether approved of 
by me or not. And if I forsake the religion of our Lord al-Hakim (may his 
mention be glorious), which I take on myself and make testimony to my 
soul, or if I attribute anything of al-H3kim to some one else or break any of 
his orders, I shall not possess the privileges of being related to al-Bari’ — ^the 
creator — and I shall be deprived of benefits of all kinds. I shall be worthy 
of punishment of the high and righteous (may his mention be glorious). He 

M 
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who professes that he has no God to be worshipped in the Heavens or any- 
existing Imam on earth except our Lord al-Hakim (may his mention be 
glorious) will be reckoned amongst the triumphant Unitarians. I write this 
in such and such month of such and such year of the era of the servants of 
our Lord (may his mention be glorious) and his slave Hamza bin 'Ali bin 
Ahmad, the guide of those who respond and avenger of polytheists and 
apostates with the sword of our Lord (may his mention be glorious). 


Calcutta Madressa, 


M. HIDAYET HOSAIN 



THE MANICHAEAN FRAGMENT S. 8 IN TURFAN 

PAHLAVI 


Transliterated Text, Translation, and Commentary?^ 

T his Fragment, S. 8 (Kr. 2), reproduced by Salemann in Manichaica 
III-IV {Izv. Imp, Akad, Nauk, vi. 1912), p. 7, with a transcription in 
Hebrew letters and a tentative translation in Latin, was brought from Turfan to 
St. Petersburg in 1908 by N. Krotkov, Russian Consul at Urumchi. It is only a 
very small leaf, measuring approximately 2|- by 2 inches (7-3 by 5*3 cm.), 
written on each side of the page in a single column (2J- by i-J inches — 5*7 by 
3*3 cm.), and numbers only 10 lines to the column, with traces of a faded 
caption for each. The last line of the verso (b 10), \ce\ tahm ast Tid, ‘[for] he 
is strong and’ . . leaves us hopeless to guess what the next folio, which has 
not been preserved, may have contained. The book from which our leaf 
came must have been of small format. 

The handwriting (merely fair) is somewhat larger than that in S. 9, in the 
Petersburg-Leningrad collection, and considerably larger than the very 
minute script of S. 7, but is not so large as the bold hand of S. 13 , or of S. 3 1 , 
as reproduced by Salemann, op. cit., pp. 18-19, 24-5. Reference is made 
below in the Notes (a i, 9) to the use twice of a rather long dash as a space- 
filler wdthin the line, in order to make the last letter end even with the rest. 

A caption is faintly discernible at the top of the first page (a 0), and still less 
so at the top of the second (b o), but in each case the red ink is so faded as to 
be practically illegible in Salemann ’s reproduction. By using a microscope it 
seems possible, though not certain, to decipher s (?) nd in the recto caption, 
while the verso caption is wholly undecipherable, and it would be fruitless to 
speculate about either heading unless some chemical process might one day 
restore the faded rubrics in this Fragment at Leningrad. Salemann makes no 
mention of these captions, nor does he take them into account when number- 
ing the lines of his transliteration into Hebrew characters. 

As to metre, occasional traces of the old Iranian octosyllabic movement 
seem recognizable, as in some other TPhl. Fragments (so also Salemann, p. 6), 
thus indicating that we may have in this a remnant of narrative account in 
verse. The composition, however, I would judge to belong to a period con- 
siderably after Mani’s death. 

The contents of this brief Fragment, though fairly translatable, are difficult 
to interpret owing to the lack of any setting. The first five lines of the recto 
page (a 1-5) indicate that a massacre of members of the higher Manichaean 
clergy (Manichaean as shown by the adjective rosanan, ‘those of the Light’) 
has taken place and the priests, below them, are grief-stricken. Regarding 
this, consult the remarks below in the note on a i. As I view the piece (see 

^ By special arrangement this article is expected to appear, about the same time, also in my 
forthcoming book of Mamchaean Researches, in the Indo- Iranian Series, vol. xiii, Columbia 
'University Press, New York, 1931. 
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notes on a 6-7) the recto page conveys the impression that the religious 
killings which had been begun were due to or countenanced by an overween- 
ing monarch who keeps the smaller kingdoms {sahrdn) split up to weaken 
their individual power, and thus rules over the kingdom {sahv^ as a whole with 
imperial sway. From the allusion (a 8—9) "to the sun and the moon emblems 
of the Kingly Glory of the Sasanids (cf. note below on a 10, Hspezd)—! should 
judge that this stigmatized monarch belonged to the House of Sasan. 

The second page (or verso b) expresses the hope for a divine avenger, the 
Lord Ohrrtiizd (Primal Man), potent with spear and armour, as in the pri- 
mordial conflict when he was ultimately triumphant over the enemy. The 
looked-for coming of this champion to bring release at the day of reckoning 
is watchfully awaited by all (b 6—10). Mani taught that the end of the world 
was near at hand (cf. S. 9 c, 30-4 — d, 1-34), at which time, as we know from 
other Fragments (M. 470 r, 13-24; M. 583, see Reitzenstein, Psyche, p. 4, and 
cf. Jackson, 1924, pp. 148-9), the god Ohrmizd will appear from the 

northern region of heaven, accompanied by the gods who preside over the 
other three regions of the sky, and together they will usher in the final order 
of things that means the complete victory of Light over Darkness. This 
second page of our Fragment has therefore a ringing note of promise in con- 
trast to the despondent chord which runs through the first. But who is the 
one who rules the Kingdom (Empire) so evilly that clerics of Manfs faith 
have been massacred ? 

To answer this question we can only resort to surmise. It is possible that 
there may have been persecutions and massacres at the time when Shapur I 
banished Mani from the Persian realm, but we have no direct evidence to 
support this. Nor do there seem to have been any persecutions when Mani 
returned from Central Asia to Persia during the short reign of Hbrmizd I, 
who appears to have been tolerant towards him. A more likely conjecture is 
that these killings took place in the four years’ reign of Bahram I (a.d. 273-6 ?), 
who, yielding to Magian pressure, put Mani to death, and then, according 
to some of the Arabic writers, buried 200 of his followers alive, head down- 
wards in the earth, with the boast, T have laid out a garden, planted with men 
instead of trees’ (for the Arabic sources see Fliigel, Mani, pp. 330-2). But it 
may be still more plausible to suggest, if we place the Fragment somewhat 
later, that the stigmatized ruler was Khusrau I, Anoshirvan (a. d. 53 1-79), since 
we know that in A. D. 528, during the reign of his father Kavadh, he instituted a 
wholesale massacre of the communistic Mazdakites and, with his strict 
Zoroastrian orthodoxy, must have been equally adverse to the Manichaeans 
as heretical and antinomian in their tendencies. For the persecution of the 
Mazdakites as akin, see J. J. Modi, ‘Mazdak, the Iranian Socialist’, in the 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, pp. 123, 124, Bombay, 1918; R. A. Nicholson, 
‘Mazdak’, in Hastings, EncycL Relig, and Ethics, viii. 508-510 ; E. Colby, ‘Re- 
ligion and Politics in Early Persia’, in The Open Court, xxxvi. 410-12, Chicago, 
1922; and consult especially A. Christensen, ‘Le Regne du roi Kawadh’, in 
KgL Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, ix. 29, 57, Copenhagen, 1925. While the 
Byzantine writers Malalas and Theophanes may have confused the Mani- 
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chaeans with the Mazdakites, because of certain resemblances in their doc- 
trines, we have convincing evidence from Arabic authors that Khusrau I 
(Andshirvan) put Manichaeans to death as well as the Mazdakites in his 
zealous efforts to exterminate all whom the Magian priests regarded as 
heretics. In this verj’’ connexion the historian Tabari, who died in A.D. 923, 
distinctly adds that ‘Khusrau, furthermore, killed some Manichaeans 
(see the translation of Tabari in Noldeke, Gesch, d. Perser und Araher^ 
pp. 154-5); moreover, Noldeke (p. 460) expresses his own opinion that 
Khusrau spared neither the Mazdakites nor the genuine Manichaeans, Simi- 
larly Abul-Fida’ (a.d. I273-I33i),in relating that Andshirvan caused Mazdak 
to be excuted and granted immunity to any one who killed Mazdakites, fur- 
ther states that ‘he also caused a great number of Manichaeans 
to be killed’ — see the rendering of this passage by Christensen, op. cit., 
pp. 56-7. We have likewise the authority of the Denkart, iv. 28, for the fact 
that Khusrau-Andshirvan took measures against ‘every heresy’ — har {kola) 
ahramoklh- see text ed. Madan, i, p. 413, and transl. West, SEE, xxxvii. 415 ; 
cf. Christensen, op. cit., p. 21. The suggestion, therefore, to regard the Mani- 
chaean slaughter, to which our Fragment refers, as having taken place rather 
in Khusrau-Andshirvan’s reign, or just before he came to the throne, may 
not be wholly amiss. 


TEXT AND VERBATIM TRANSLATION 
S. 8 recto a and verso b 


(Transliteration of Estrangelo Script) (Word-for-word Translation of Text) 


a I. hryhtg ' — [n] (hrebatagdn)^ 

rosandfi^ Hm 
ray^ kusp hind 
^ud ^^trvn'n {dtarvandn)^ 
a 5. Hm ray moyend^ 
o vispdn sahrdn’^ 
xvad sisf ddre[d] 

'ud pad +xvar^ ^u\d\ 
mdhP — ^oc^ad\lc\ ^ ° 
a 10. Hspyzd^'^ ab\ar\ 


recto a 

‘Teachers, 

the Light ones, for this 
reason are killed 
and the Priests 
for this reason are lamenting 
o All the kingdoms 
himself keeps divided, 
and through the sun and 
moon himself [indeed] 
shines over 


b I. sahr G zen^'^ ast 
'ud nezag'^^ 'Ig 
^Ohrmlzd be * 
xasp^ dusmen 
b 5. ’iZ-/ hand az bun^^ o 
harvlsp amah 
mgrad^^ 


verso b 

the Kingdom, o There is the armour 

and spear of 

Ohrmizd the divinity, 

who crushed the enemy 

and him dug from the root o 

We all 

awakened shall stand 
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(Transliteration of Estrangelo Text) (Word-for-word Translation of Text) 

[o]ftw padrocag^^ pad [o](until) when the requital-day to 

\a]niah boxsad^^ [u]s shall (bring) release, 

b lo. \c^\ tahm^^ ast ^ud [for] strong is he, and’ 

{Next folio missing) {Next folio missing) 

FREER RENDERING OF FRAGMENT S. 8 

(a i-io) ‘Teachers, of the Light, are killed for this reason, and the Priests for 
this reason are mourning. He himself keeps all the kingdoms divided, 
and himself indeed shines with the sun and moon over the Kingdom, 
(b i-io) (But) there is the armour and spear of the divinity Ohrmizd (Primal 
Man) who crushed the enemy and dug him up from the root. All of 
us shall stand wide-awake for the time when the day of retribution 
shall bring us release, for strong he is and . . 

NOTES, PHILOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 
Notes on S. 8 recto, a 

(i). S. 8 a 0 : as to the faded and undecipherable captions see the remarks above 
(p. 163 middle) in the introduction to this Fragment. 

I. a 1 . hr y big" — Thus, with a long dash after — , to fill space before the last 
letter [w], which happens to be lost through a tear in the leaf. This line is not with- 
out some difficulties. The text, hrybtg' — [w], looks as if there might be a very 
slight separation after the first three letters hry (as if it were hre, ‘three’), and Sale- 
mann (p. 40 bot .) allows that it might perhaps (‘ viell .’) be possible thus to divide, though 
I may emphasize that we should still be quite at a loss to explain btg' — [w]. Sale- 
mann {loc, cit) was therefore justified when he ventured to write all the letters 
together as one word (p. 6), ^hrevadagdn\ taking it as an ‘unerklarbare nebenform* 
to Phi. aerpat {herpat) because of its paralleiism with the following term dtarvandn 
^d^rondrC)^ ‘priests’. His Latin rendering (p. 6), ‘Pontifices( ?) illustres illius causa 
occisi sunt, et sacerdotes illius causa lamentantur’, is correct in indicating that 
clerics have been massacred, but his translation, ‘Pontifices( ?) illustres*, does not 
bring out sufficiently the fact that the characteristic adjective rosandn proves they 
must have been Manichaeans, nor does he further intimate that their position in 
the hierarchy can be more fully defined. But he was right in assuming that these 
held the highest place in the clerical order. 

Accepting the connexion of krebatagdn with Phi. aerpat [herpat), or ehrpat (see 
following), we may recall that the two latter forms are familiar as derivatives from 
Av. aedrapaiti-, ‘master of teaching, master of the (priestly) school’, cf. especially 
the form, BkPhl. ehrpat in Aogemadaecha, § 59, where that term is explained as 
mayiipatdn mayupat, ‘the Mobed of Mobeds’. It is etymologically connected in 
turn with NP. herhad\ consult also the note by Bartholomae, Air. Wb. 20, and cf. 
M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civtlization (1922), pp. 83, 122, 332, and J. J. Modi, 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees (1922), p. 384. It may be remarked 
incidentally, that in later times, after the Sasanian period, and also in modern Parsi 
usage, the title herbad, ervad, ‘teacher’, seems to have lost some of its old exalced 
sigmficance, see Darmesteter, he Zend-Avesta, i, pp. liv-lv. The second title in our 
passage (a 4), dtarvandn (Salemann, dQrdndn) is a direct derivative from Av. 
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aBaurvan-, dSramn-, and in the Avesta this is the common designation for priests 
in general (cf. Bartholomae, Air, Wb, 65, and Dhalla, op. cit., pp. 83, 122, 332). 
Thus much concerning the etymology of the two words, next as to their interpreta- 
tion here. 

From the remarks in the introduction regarding the attribute romndn, it is clear 
that the blling of Manichaean clerics is referred to, and the Zoroastrian titles 
hrebatagdn and dtarvandn^ by adaptation, are designedly chosen in this connexion, 
which is evidently Sasanian. Manichaeism was peculiarly facile in adapting its 
terminology to suit the environment, as the answers of Faustus, with their Christian 
colouring, in his disputation with St. Augustine sufficiently show; and we are 
familiar with the distinctly Persian atmosphere given in S.9. (q v.), and so often 
elsewhere, by Mani’s own deliberate choice or adaptation of Zoroastrian terms (cf. 
also Schaeder (with Reitzenstein), Studien^ p. 275, and observe also his reference 
to ‘Umstilisierung’). Since, therefore, hrebatagdn and dtarvandn are manifestly 
sacerdotal terms of Manichaeism (the Elect and Hearers being here excluded) it 
remains to determine, if possible, which of the three classes in its hierarchical order 
they may be intended to designate. Omitting, therefore, the Elect proper and the 
Hearers in the well-known five-fold organization of the Manichaean community 
(cf. Fliigel, pp. 95, 294-9; text, complete ed., p. 333), we know from the Fragments 
and the non-Manichaean sources that the three clerical classes were as follows; 


Title. 

Augustine. 

Gk. Formula. 

TPhl. Frag. 

Turkish 

Chinese. 

Arab. Fihnst. 

Teacher 

(Master) 

magister 

hiZdoKoXos 

moMag 

(Teacher) 

mozag 

mou-sho 

rmiallim 

(Teacher) 

Sun-enlight- 

ened 

(Bishop) 

episcopus 

imOKOTTOS 

Hspasag 



musamntas 

(Sun-en- 

lightened) 

Presbyter 

(Elder) 

presbyter 

7rp€ogvT€pos 

mahlstag 

maxistag 

I 


qissis (Elder) 


From what has been stated above concerning Av. aeBrapaitu^ ‘the master of 
(religious) teaching’, and BkPhl. h&rpat^ ehrpat^ ‘teacher’, as the ‘Mobed of Mobeds’, 
it seems clear that the TPhl. title hrebatagdn refers to those of the highest order in 
the above list, the religious ‘Teachers’ par excellence — ^those spiritual masters who 
were twelve in number, with a thirteenth selected as their head (see Augustine, Be 
Haeres,, ch. 46). Any religious persecution would naturally begin by singling out 
those at the top. The dtarvandn (Av. aBaurvan-^ dBravan-) might be either the 
‘Bishops’ or more likely the ‘Presb5rters’ (Elders), who are sorrowing not only for 
the death of their superiors but doubtless also fearing that their own turn would 
come next. 

2. a 2. rosandni regarding the connotation of this adjective, as especially 
Manichaean, see above. 

3. a 2 - 3 , 5 . 'im rdy\ the same phrase, meaning ‘for this reason’, occurs also in 
S. 9, c 14 (q.v.). Concerning its application in our present passage consult the intro- 
ductory remarks above. 

4. a 3. hmt hend\ ‘are killed, have been massacred’ — see the introductory com- 

ments. For this familiar verb and BkPhl. kustan^ NP. kustan^ ‘to kill’, see Bartholo- 
mae, Wb., p. i54bot. Regarding the spelling hist (with final /), and also 

sist (a 7), xast (b 4), we may observe that interchange oit and t is not uncommon in 
TPhl. (e.g. "istun and 'istun; Hstud, 'istud; mnast, vinast\ cf. further, nisehtst, 
pasdxt. See.) 
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5. a 4. "trvn'n {atarvanan) : concerning the employment of this word here con- 
suit the note on a i. 

6. a 5. moyend: Salemann’s transliteration in Hebrew is certainly correct, even 
though the latter part of this word seems slightly blurred. His glossarial entry, 
p. 43^ ^mdsian, ‘jammern’, draws attention to the BkPhl. adj. mostomand in Denkart, 
ix. 4. 7, see D. D. Sanjana, vol. xvii, p. 7 (text) and p. 7 (transL), which West 
(numbering ix. 5. 7) in SBE, xxxvii. 178, renders as ‘distressed’. We may further- 
more recall NP. moyldan, ‘to weep’, and moyah (or muyah), ‘weeping, lamenting’; 
cf. also Horn, Neupers. Etymologie, § 997, and Hubschmann, Pers. Studten, p. 99. 
The meaning ‘lamentatur’ is therefore assured. 

7. a 6-7. vlspdn sahrdn xvad stst ddre[d] : ‘he himself holds (keeps) all the king- 
doms split up (divided)’. The reading of the several words in these two lines is 
clear, including a part of the final d in ddre[d\^ but support must be given for the 
translation that is offered. As indicated in the introduction, I believe that vlspdn 
sahrdn refers here to the ordinary kingdoms, and not to the ‘five aeons’. It remains, 
therefore, to determine the real significance of the phrase xvad slst ddred^ and 
especially the explanation of slst. Salemann (p. 6) translates this by ‘infirmas(?)’, 
with a question mark, and in his glossarial entry (p. 44^) on slst as ‘schwach’, he 
compares, with a query ‘ a BkPhl. word that may be read as s st or sn st, but adds 
no reference. His Latin translation of the lines is ‘omnes potestates ipse infirmas( ?) 
tenet’. 

To suggest an etymological explanation for slst (which is evidently a pass, ptcpi.) 
I would propose connecting it with the Av. root sid-, said-, ‘to cut, split’, which has 
as its pass, ptcpi. °sista-, ‘divided, split up’, cf. Skt. chid-, ‘to cut off, split’, Gk. 
cX^oTos, Lat. scissus, and especially the cpd. pass, ptcpi. Phi. vi-sistak and infin. 
N.P. gu-sistan, cf. Bartholomae, Air, Wh,, 1547. The implication here as I see it 
would be that the stigmatized monarch (whoever may be meant) has, perhaps for 
political reasons in order to suppress unorthodox minorities as against the govern- 
ment, adopted the policy of keeping the smaller kingdoms divided, so that he him- 
self may exercise sway over the entire kingdom (ahar sahr) as an empire. While we 
lack sufficient data to prove the correctness of this suggestion, we do know that the 
Manichaeans were looked upon as antinomians, and we may also believe that they 
themselves regarded any steps directed against their growing communities as an 
attempt to keep kingdoms divided against each other for a special purpose. 

8. 2iS, pad xvari Salemann, with some hesitation, read xvad, ‘self’, in his 
Hebrew transliteration (p. 7) but ^xvar ‘sun’ in his Roman (p. 6), and translated 
'per semet ipsum (solem ?) et lunam’, although he allowed in his note (p. 7) that one 
would like to read xvar, but thought that the dot (which differentiates r and d) stood 
too low. A careful examination under a magnifying glass shows that the word is 
actually xvar, ‘sun’, as the context would lead to expect. The full idea implied in 
the sentence, "ud pad xvar &c., ‘and himself indeed shines through the sun and 
moon’, is explained in the note below on ^ispez{e)d, a 10. 

9. a 9. mdh — : After this word there is a slightly long mark that looks like — , 
which I would regard as a space-filler, just as the prolongation in a i. Salemann, 
however, took it to be a punctuation mark O , but the sense is against that because 
there is no interruption in the structure of the clause. Two similar instances of a 
space-filling dash (even between the syllables of a word) appear to be found 
in another of Salemann’s Fragments (p. 16) S. 12, b 19 {[b]dxs—dnd and b 24, 
sab — /). 
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10. a 9. xvadjj: I would suggest supplying the two missing letters (due to a 
hole in the leaf) hj y c and to read the word as xvadic or xvadec^ ‘himself indeed’, 
‘himself even’. Regarding the form a’ v dye, see Bartholomae, ‘Zur Kenntnis . . . 
V’, pp. 29, 40, in SbHdAW. 1923, 3 Abb , pp. 29, 40. 

11. a 10. 'spyzd, "ispezd (read 'ipezed): Salemann in his Hebrew transcription 
and glossary p. 45^ gives "ipezd, but queries whether it is a verb (‘ob vb ?’) and does 
not translate, simply referring to his Manich. Stud,, p. 106, where the word "ispez 
IS recorded as occurring twice in Mii., ii, pp. 12^ 47”^, but is neither time translated. 
Bartholomae, Zimi Air. \Vh., p. 80, refers to these two instances of "ispez as being of 
unknown meaning and etymology, but adds a query in a foot-note (n. 3) as to whether 
they might have any connexion with BkPhl. spezet (concerning which verb see a 
comment below). It is certain that our 'tspezd is a verb and is probably written 
defectively for "ispezed, since both the verbs moyend and darned w’hich precede it in 
this Fragment are in the present tense. There has lately become available some 
material that may help to clear up the problem of the meaning of ‘ ispez{e)d and of ‘ ispez, 
from which it is derived, although the etymology of the latter word is still obscure. 

In 1926 Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manichdismus, p. 36™, 
noted the meaning of the verb 'ipezedan {^ispezehon^) as ‘leuchten’, taking this from 
an unpublished TPhl. manuscript of Professor Muller, M. 627, in the SW. dialect. 
They refer also to a passage in a Fragment which they publish, p. 120 f., from a 
Hymn to Jesus, fol. 15, r. 1-2, where occurs the phrase Ytso' 'ispextdn, ‘Jesus the 
Illumined’ (pi. maj ), rendered by them as ‘Jesus Ziwa\ We may therefore regard 
Hpezedan as a denominative verb with the meaning (i) intrans. ‘to shine’, (2) trans. 
‘to illumine, make clear’, and for the formation and usage as both intransitive and 
transitive compare Salemann, in Grundr. iran. PhiloL i. i. 305 § 96, b. 

Furthermore, regarding Hpext, we may add that W. and L., p. 113/, give from 
T II D. 178, III, verso 5 a, 'ud az hem to rosan O "ispext hasenag O ‘iVnd I am thy 
light, the illumined, primeval’ (which W. and L., p. 36, inadvertently inserting a 
second to, translate as ‘Und ich bin dein Licht, deine uranfangliche Leuchte, 
taking Hspext as a noun instead of a pass, ptcpl.). Previously, in 1923, I had noted 
for comparison wdth 'ispez, 'ispez{e)d the word 'ispext as a pass, ptcpl. in a TPhl. 
Fragment, M. 801, line i, given by Le Coq, Manichaeische Miniaturen (1923), p. 40^ 
(with a transliteration, but not translation, by Muller, who, however, transcribes and 
translates a second page, between which and this page some folios of the book are 
missing). This Fragment (and I expect to give elsewhere etymological support for 
my translation) is in praise and felicitation of some ruler on an auspicious day, and 
begins as follows: 

1. 'ispext aye pr amen ‘thou art illumined, a living 

2. pahtqerh pad nisdn counterpart, by the sign 

3. 'I xvarxsed to sdrdr of the sun, thou ruler 

4. 'I rdstu hamdes of rectitude, the likeness 

5. 'the Zrvdn of the divinity Zarv^an.’ 

The ascription of such titles to the ruler as counterpart of the sun and the image of 
god Zarvan, even if only reminiscent, would be wholly in accord with the titles 
assumed by the Sasanian monarchs in their well-known claims to heavenly descent 
and to their kingship by divine right, and would harmonize in spirit at least with the 
claim imputed to the sovereign in our Fragment (a 8~io) that he shone through the 
sun and moon. Thus the Sasanian Emperor Sapor II (a.d. 309-70) in a letter to the 
Roman Emperor Constantins calls himself ‘companion of the stars, brother of the 
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sun and moon' {particeps siderumjratersolisetlunae) according to the contemporary 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus, xvii. 5. 3. Furthermore, Khusrau I, Anoshirvan 
(a.d. 53 1-79), in a letter to Justinian, cited by the Byzantine historian Menander Pro- 
tector of the sixth century {Corpus script^ hist. Byz., part i, p. 353 )> boasts to be 
‘fashioned after the gods’ (os* iK decov with which compare the 

TPhl. phrase hamdis 7 be Zrvdn^ quoted immediately above. In the same tone, 
Khusrau II (a.d . 590-628) is quoted by Theophylactus, Hist. iv. 8, as calling himself a 
man immortal among the gods and a very illustrious god among men, ‘rising 
with the sun and bestowing upon the night its eyes’ {'qHc^ avvavariXXojv Kal 
Trj vvktI ofjLfjLOLTCL). For the Byzantine references consult also Christensen, 

L' Empire des Sassanides^ p. 88 and n. 4, and Clemen, Fonteshist. relig. Pers., pp. 104, 
105. These allusions (and they might be multiplied) help us to understand the 
import of "ispez{e)d in the present passage. 

As already indicated, the basic adj ective Hspez^ from which the verb *ispezedan 
is derived, was previously known through two occurrences in Muller, Handschriften- 
reste, ii. 12^, 47”^, and we now can see that it must mean ‘shining, luminous, clear’. 
Taking the latter of these two passages first, namely M. 309 (= Mil. p. 47), it is. 
certain that 'ispez sahriyar signifies ‘the Shining Ruler’ (perhaps Jesus), paralleled 
with the Mother of the Living. The other occurrence in M. 475, r. 20 (= Mu. p. 12) 
is not clear because the text is broken and the decipherment partly uncertain ; but 
judging from the general connexion it would seem that hd'im'i (read hdri) Hspez 
bavdd may signify ‘that will be clear’. 

Finally, we may return to BkPhl. spezet, the word referred to by Bartholomae, as 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this note. It occurs in a well-known Pahlavi 
book. Epistles of Mannschihr^ i. 6. 5. (cf. ed. B. N. Dhabar, p. 29, Bombay, 1912), 
translated for the first time (in 1882) by E. W. West, in SBE. xviii. 302. West there 
renders b-xvenc in spezet by ‘this is set aside even by himself’; it should rather be, 
‘this is elucidated (illustrated, made clear) even by himself’. 

Notes on S. 8 verso, b 

12. b 1 - 3 , zen . . .'ud nezag ^tg 'Ohrmlzd he: ‘The armour (weapon) and spear of 
the divinity Ohrmizd’ may here be compared with S. 9, a 11-12, zen 'ig 'Ohrmtzd 
xvaddy^ ‘the weapon of Ohrmizd the Lord, the name Ohrmizd referring both times, 
as elsewhere in the Turfan Fragments, to Primal Man. The word nezag (found also 
in BkPhl.) occurs likewise in S. 7, C. 9 (q.v.) ; it appears furthermore as nez (a 
shortened form before an enclitic) in nez^mdn^ ‘our spear’, in the N. Dial. Hymn, 
‘Worthy art Thou’, M. 83, 17 ; W. and L., Stellung, p. 117. 

13. b 4 - 5 . ke xast duhnen 'u-s hand az him : this triumphal deed of Ohrmizd over 
the Arch-Enemy in the past refers here, I believe, to that mentioned in the Fihrist 
(Fliigel, p. 89 and notes 118, 119), according to which account Primal Man, after 
his rescue, descended into the abyss and cut the roots of the five Dark Natures. 
This combat between Xurmuzta and Shmnu (Primal Man and Ahriman) is more 
fully described in the Turkish Manichaean Fragment T. la (see Le Coq, Turk. Man. 
i, pp. 19-20) where Xurmuzta split the head of the demon Shmnu with an axe and 
an incredibly long spear. The act of eradicating the five trees of evil is reflected 
likewise in the Chinese Treatise {JA.^ i9ii> pp* 536, 560). Thus interpreted, our 
passage holds out to the afflicted ones the assurance that the looked-for coming of 
Ohrmizd (Primal Man) at the end of the world, which is impending, will bring the 
day of retaliation and relief from the oppressor, just as he had overcome the enemy 
{dusmen) in the first age of the universe. 
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14. b 4 . xast: pret. tense of xastan, NP. xastan, ‘to wound’, Av. xad- ‘to crush, 
break’, cf. Skt. khad-, ‘to chew’. Salemann (loc. cit., p. 6) translates by ‘\Tjlneravit’. 

15. b 5. hi-s kand az hun : lit. ‘and dug him (-/ refers back to dustnen) up from the 
bottom’, i.e. eradicated him fundamentally. Cf. note on b 3. 

16. b 7. mgr ad (or mgarad): pass, ptcpl. of mgradan {rngdY"^) ‘to be awake’, cf. 
Av. I gar-, Bthl, Air, Wb. 51 1, and Skt. 3 gar- ‘to wake, be awake’; see also Sm. 
glossary, p. 38, and id., MSt,, p. 74. The inchoative mgrds, ‘awake thou’, occurs in 
M.4, b 9 (Mu., p. 53^), and compare, for its formation, Av. xmdsa- (Bthl , Air, Wb, 
559) from 2 zan-,, ‘to know, come to know’, and TPhl. s°rds-endd, ‘he caused to 
flow away’, in S. 9, b 3 (q.v.) The causative form vigraned also is found in M. 
32 r, 4 (Mu., p. 62^), and the ptcpl. adj. vlgradag, ‘watchful’ (applied to Jesus) in 
M. 369 V, lines i, 10 (W. and L., Stellung^ p. 118^). The meaning in our passage is, 
‘we shall all be expectant’, ‘let all of us be wide-awake’, watching for the appointed 
time. 

17. b 7 . "istdm: subjunct. from the common verb ^istddan, Sm., MSt,^ p. 106, 
Consult the preceeding note, end. 

18. b 8. padrocag: Salemann (p. 46, glossary) remarks that this appears to be one 
word and doubtfully suggests ‘tag fur tag’ as its meaning. But a simple explanation 
for it is not difficult to propose. This is to regard padrocag as meaning lit. ‘counter- 
day’ i.e. ‘day of requital’ or ‘day of retaliation’. The prefixed pad- would be a 
‘vriddhied’ form as in TPhl. pad^snohr (S. 9, c 23), which word signifies ‘gratifica- 
tion in return, recompense, reward’. For similar ‘vriddhied’ forms in Avestan cf. 
Bthl,, Air, Wb, SSy,pditwdka-, ‘answer’, et al. ; similarly op. cit,, 8 go,pdm, ‘around’, 
and pdirivdza-, ‘running around’. The meaning and formation of padrocag thus 
becomes clear. 

19. b 8 - 9 . pad \a\mah bdxsdd (or buxsad) : the use of pad here seems unusual, but 
the sense appears to be, ‘the day of requital shall bring(.'^) release to us’. Salemann ’s 
Latin translation (p. 6) indicates some wavering when he gives, ‘quo in diem per nos 
(pro nobis?) salvet’. My colleague and fellow worker. Dr. Charles J. Ogden, sug- 
gests as a possible alternative for consideration, to take bdxsdd as intransitive or 
quasi-passive, and render, ‘the day of retaliation shall be released to us’. Further 
thought should be given to this suggestion. To turn now to the verb bdxsdd {buxsad) 
and its formation. By derivation it is cognate with Av. buj-, baof - , ‘to loosen, release,’ 
BkPhl. hdxtan, and there are a half dozen and more instances of verb-forms from 
TPhl. hdxtan, ‘to free, release’, including subjunct. i sg. bdz-dn, and possibly bdz- 
and (see Sm., MSt,, p. 60, and his glossary, p. 37. Our form bdxsdd is an inchoative, 
3 sg. subj., and is paralleled in the Salemann Fragments (see glos., p. 37) by two 
other inchoative subjunctives, bdxsdn, 1 sq. subj. in S. 34, a 3, and \l}\dxsdnd, 3 pi. 
subj. in S. 12, b 19; cf. also bdxsdn in W. and L., Stellung, p, 117 top (i a). For a 
list of Avestan inchoatives in -sa-, see Bartholomae, Air, Wb. 1907 (14 a). 

20. b 10 (11). tahm ast: the lacuna I would fill by the word ce, ‘for, because’, i.e. 
‘since he is strong’. The subject seems best to be taken as referring back to ^Ohrmtzd, 
but the loss of the next folio leaves the matter a little uncertain. 


The aim of this article has been not only to give a translation and philo- 
logical interpretation of the above Turfan Pahlavi Fragment, but also to sug- 
gest a possible setting for it in connexion with events that may relate to Mani- 
chaeism historically. ^ williams jackson 


Columbia University, New York, 



THE INFLUENCE OF IRAN UPON EARLY JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


I FEEL deeply sensible of the honour done me in being invited to contribute 
to a book to be offered to so distinguished a scholar as Dr. Pavry on his 
attaining the age of seventy, and to testify my respect for the learned labours 
of one before whom I feel conscious of inferiority in every respect, save the 
very doubtful one of age. The pleasure of making my offering is lessened only 
by the realization that I am not qualified by my knowledge of the literary 
treasures of Iran, its incomparable poetry, and the great religion to which it 
has given birth, to produce anything worthy of this auspicious occasion. 

My esteemed friend and colleague, Professor Robert Hume, whose oriental 
lore reflects honour on the institution to which I belong, in his useful hand- 
book on The World’s Living Religions points out that the adherents of Zoro- 
aster are the least numerous of those of any other of the great faiths of the 
world. But it is no disproof of the value of a religion that its followers are 
few ; since, even in a democratic age, a truth is not dependent on any judge- 
ment formed simply by counting the heads of those who receive it. The 
religion of Mazda may be insignificant numerically, but it is great both 
historically and for the important truths upon which it has laid especial 
stress; and as a student of the history of Christianity I desire to emphasize 
the influence of Iran on the religion of Christ. 

The religion of Moses and of the prophets of ancient Israel, namely, the 
acknowledgement of One God beside whom no other might be legitimately 
worshipped, eventually destroyed all the different cults of the Mediterranean 
world. None of the older religions were able to stand before the Jewish, an 
exclusive national faith, or the Christian which offered the worship of the 
God of Israel to all races of mankind. By about a.d. 450 the gods of Egypt 
and Syria, Greece and Rome were practically dead; and later, the faith of 
Islam, historically an offshoot and a variety of the two religions which had 
survived, was actually a combination of Jewish and Christian beliefs together 
with some Zoroastrian elements. The success of these three religions was 
due, among other things, to the fact that each of them had a moral purpose, 
and laboured to make men better by giving them a high idea of the Deity they 
worship in common, and a rule of life to be followed. The other religions of 
antiquity could not live, because they were without the ethical principles, 
which the philosophy of Greece and the law of Rome laboured to supply. 
For this reason these have never lost their hold on mankind, whilst the gods 
of antiquity have vanished. It may be added that Mithraism, the cult which 
for awhile seriously contested the field with early Christianity, drew its 
inspiration from Iran. 

Just at the time when Judaism had become isolated from the rest of the 
world, and Christianity was on the verge of being acknowledged as the only 
possible religion for civilized humanity in the West, a serious rival suddenly 
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appeared in the Near East in the form of a revival of the religion of the ancient 
Persian Empire, and for centuries it disputed with varying fortune the spiritual 
empire over mankind between the Indus and the Atlantic. 

The rise of the first Persian Empire synchronized with a great awakening 
of the human mind. In the Far East Gautama, the Buddha, was developing 
his philosophy of renunciation, which to this day is professed by millions, and 
is still influencing a considerable portion of the human race. The Hellenic 
world was beginning to produce an imperishable literature, and to establish 
basic principles, alike for the practical and speculative sciences of the future. 
In the same age, unknown to the great nations of the world in an unimportant 
city on the banks of the Tiber, the Roman Republic was preparing a code of 
law destined to exercise authority over the habitable globe. Thus between 
600 and 500 B.c. the foundations of our modem civilization were being laid. 

But of even greater consequence to the development of humanity w^as the 
emergence of a new conception of religion from the ruins of the kingdoms 
of ancient Israel. Partly overwhelmed by the armies of Assyria, their last 
remaining sanctuary destroyed by the Babylonian Empire, the flower of their 
nation captives or fugitives, the People of the God of Israel, henceforward 
to be known as the Jews, were developing an indestmctible religious polity 
based on the acknowledgement of the One True and only God. How 
Judaism, and its offspring Christianity, emerged from the religion of ancient 
Israel as it appears in the Old Testament is one of the most perplexing 
problems in human history; but that Persia had no small influence on this 
momentous development is certain. When the Persian Empire came on the 
scene, the fortunes of Israel were at their lowest ebb ; and the tide turned 
when their prophet, the Second Isaiah, could say: ‘That saith of Cyrus, He 
is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure: even saying to Jerusalem, 
Thou shalt be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.’ (Isa. 
xliv. 28.) 

During the captivity in Babylon the Jews had developed that abhorrence 
of idolatry in the sense of the worship of images, which finds expression in the 
scathing satire of the latter part of the present Book of Isaiah, the people having 
been previously taught by their earlier prophets the folly of the ceremonialism 
of an unmoral religion. The only nation capable of sympathy with them 
was Persia with the faith of Zoroaster, which abhorred the worship of images, ^ 
and aimed at inculcating moral duty. Its kings, according to the Bible, dis- 
played a sympathy with the Jews which none of their previous or subsequent 
rulers ever showed, and they usually took their side against those who con- 
spired against their religion. The Persians were the first people of Aryan 
stock with whom the Jews came into intimate contact; and, according to the 
recently discovered Mond papyri, Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, when he 
executed judgement against the gods of Egypt, specially exempted the Jewish 
temple at Elephantine from the destruction wrought by him. 

But Persia did more than protect Judaism : it enriched it. The religion of 
Israel had taught that God exercised a righteous, but somewhat arbitrary 
rule. Like a terrible king He did evil as well as good. But under Persian^ 
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influence the Jews began to realize that life is a struggle between good and 
evil with God always on the side of good, that there are two spiritual worlds 
in constant conflict with one another. Satan thus became to the Jews, not 
merely the angel who accused Israel, but the enemy of God. Moreover, the 
unseen world became populous with the spiritual ministers of God at war 
with the satellites of Satan. The strife was constant and the issue apparently 
doubtful; but in the end God must win. A deliverer would be sent; Satan’s 
hosts would be subdued; and God would triumph in the end. Out of this 
aspect of Judaism as modified by Zoroastrianism Christianity emerged. The 
good angels, as we see in such Jewish books as Daniel and Tobit, constantly 
protected the righteous, and the belief arose that a great spiritual Saviour 
was destined to appear as a deliverer. Thus it came to pass that some of the 
leading ideas which lay at the foundation of the Christian religion were de- 
veloped under the influence of Zoroastrian doctrine, the conflict with Satan 
and his hosts, the expectation of a superhuman deliverer — popularly known 
to the Jews as the Messiah — and of the establishment of God’s kingdom. 

Then occurred an astonishing series of events extending over many centuries. 
Persia succumbed before the army of Alexander the Great, and the Mace- 
donian kings of the House of Seleucus ruled the eastern world. Gradually the 
Parthians pushed back Hellenism beyond the Euphrates, and founded an 
empire, which formed a barrier impassible to Roman aggression. For many 
centuries from the battle of Arbela, 331 B.c. till a.d. 226, more than five 
centuries, Persia entered upon a long period of obscurity. Then a surprising 
event occurred. A distinguished officer of Artabanus, the last Parthian king, 
put himself at the head of the old Persian people, defeated his master, and 
changed his name from Ardashir, the grandson of Sassan,to Artaxerxes, thus 
claiming to represent the ancient monarchy of Cyrus and his successors. 
Assuming the proud title of Shah-in-Shah, or King of Kings, he made Zoro- 
astrianism the symbol of Persian nationality. But the religion of Mazda under 
this Sassanian dynasty was far more uncompromising than that of the Parthian 
monarchs, who were accessible to Hellenic modes of thoughts, or even of the 
old Persian Achaemenian kings, who, as Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson points 
out in his Zoroastrian Studies, were tolerant even of the gods of Egypt. The 
restored religion was uncompromising ; and, by inspiring the national aspira- 
tion of the Persians, made them into formidable enemies of Rome. 

Age after age and with varying fortune Caesar disputed with the King of 
Kings for the empire of the world. One Roman emperor. Valerian, died a 
prisoner of the Persian king in A.D. 260. The great city of Antioch was more 
than once captured by a Persian army. In revenge the Roman armies had 
their victories to boast of; in fact the history of the eastern empire of Con- 
stantinople for four centuries is one of war with Persia. 

Within a century of the accession of Ardashir the struggle with Persia be- 
came one of religion. In a.d. 313 and more emphatically in a.d. 325 Con- 
stantine recognized the Christian creed, which soon became the sole legal 
faith of the empire. The Romans now were champions of Jesus, and the 
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Persians of Zoroaster. Hitherto Christianity had suffered at the hands of 
emperors, apprehensive of its advancing power, and of philosophers jealous 
of its growing influence with mankind. Policy rather than fanaticism had 
provoked persecution. Now it was a question of two hostile religions, 
thoroughly organized and burning with zeal for victory. Under Sapor II, 
A.D. 310-81, the Christians of Rome and Armenia had to choose between 
apostasy and death by fire. 

But a danger far more formidable than persecution threatened the Christian 
religion from the side of Persia. It took the form of an attempt to fuse the 
religions of Jesus and Zoroaster into one in which East and West might unite. 
Indeed by the aid of Buddhist principles, which were also recognized, this 
faith might have passed through India to China and subdued alike Europe 
and Asia. 

Manes or Mani, the originator of the heresy of the Manichaeans, lived in 
the third century of the Christian era. His Persian father had given him an 
impulse toward s)mcretism. His system found favour in high circles, till the 
priesthood detected heresy in his doctrine, and Manes was compelled to flee 
to Turkestan, where he elaborated his system. He suffered a cruel death on 
his return to Persia under Varanes I (Bahram) in A.D. 273. 

The Manichaean religion excited as much hostility in the Roman as in the 
Persian Empire. It was proscribed by Diocletian in whose reign the last 
persecution of the Church began, as vigorously as by the later Christian 
emperors, but it spread eastward and westward; and, in very different forms, 
was to be found from China to Spain. Even after he had long repudiated its 
principles, St. Augustine, the most influential doctor of the west, shows that 
it had profoundly modified his views of human nature. For ages Manichaeism 
disturbed the dogmatic peace of the Eastern Empire, and spread through 
Bulgaria and northern Italy to France. Stamped out by the warriors of 
France and the inquisitors of Rome, it continued secretly to attract disciples 
and has been influential among many to whom the very names of Manes and 
Manichaean are unknown. 

Historians of the life and thought in the Christian Church have uniformly 
displayed a tendency to ignore the important part played by the religious 
ideas of Iran, nor can the writer of this brief chapter plead guiltless in this 
respect. But the subject is worthy of serious attention from the theologians 
of the future, whether they be Jew or Christian; and if these few remarks 
prove a stimulus for further study of the subject, they will not have been 
made in vam. 

F. J. FOAKES JACKSON 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 



NAUTISCHE INSTRUMENTS DER ARABER IM 
INDISCHEN OZEAN 

D ER tiirkische Seeman Piri Re’is hat in der um 1526 abgeschlossenen 
poetischen Einleitung zur 2. Ausgabe seiner Bahrije^ im Anschluss an das 
Chinesische Meer von dem Indischen Meer gehandelt und hier speziell die 
Methode beschrieben, die die Seefahrer dort zur Bestimmung der Sternhohe 
anwenden, mit deren Hilfe sie wiederum die geographische Breite des Stand- 
orts des Schiffes berechnen konnen. Es sind, wie er berichtet, zwolf Bretter 
von verschiedener Lange, mit denen man auf dem Wege von Jemen bis nach 
Slidindien die Hohe des Polarsterns zu bestimmen pflegte. 

In seiner Introduction d FAstronomie Nautique Arabe (Paris, 1928) hat 
Gabriel Ferrand zu Anfang (S. i if.) verschiedene altere Berichte liber 
nautische Instrumente der Araber wieder abgedruckt, dabei auf S. 12 ff. auch 
die von James Prinsep ins Englische libertragene Ubersetzung, die Hammer 
von Purgstall seiner Zeit aus dem etwa 1554 verfassten Muhit des Sidi 'Ali 
Re’is angefertigt hat, mit den von Prinsep der Ubersetzung beigegebenen 
Bemerkungen.2 Hier ist von zwei Instrumenten die Rede, einem alteren, das 
trotz mancher Abweichungen in den Berichten doch zweifellos dasselbe ist, 
wie das, von dem Piri Re’is spricht, und von einem anderen in spaterer Zeit 
verwendeten Instrument, bestehend aus einem Brette, das mit Hilfe eines mit 
verschiedenen ICnoten versehenen Fadens dem Auge ferner oder naher 
gehalten wird. 

Uns ist schon aus der Einleitung, die der Turke Sidi 'Ali Re’is zu seinem 
Buche geschrieben hat, bekannt, dass er verschiedene arabische Werke als 
Quellen benutzt hat und den besonderen Bemuhungen von Gabriel Ferrand 
ist es gelungen, die Hauptquellen fur Sidi 'Ali Re’is, Werke des Mu'allim 
Sihabeddin Ahmed Ibn Magid, des beriihmten Piloten des Vasco da Gama, 
und des Mu'allim Suleiman el-Mahri, in den Pariser Handschriften 2292 und 
2559 du Fonds Arabe der Bibliotheque Nationale zu Paris nachzuweisen. Er 
hat beide Handschriften in photolitographischer Wiedergabe veroffentlicht und 
damit zuganglich gemacht : Instructions nautiques et Routiers Arabes et Portugais 
des ATP et XVP siiclesy L Ibn Majid (Paris, 1921 /23), IL Sulaymdn al-Mdhrt 
et Ibn Majid (Paris, 1925). Wie mir Gabriel Ferrand auf meine Anfrage mit- 
teilt, finden sich in den hier vorliegenden Werken der beiden arabischen 
Meister wohl Anspielungen auf die Instrumente, die die arabischen Seeleute 
gebraucht haben, aber keine Beschreibung derselben. Eine solche finde sich 
seines Wissens nur in dem Muhit des Sidi 'Ali Re’is an der erwahnten von 
ihm wieder abgedruckten Stelle. Er aussert aber gleichzeitig seine Bedenken 
gegenliber der Ubersetzung und schreibt: ‘Cette traduction ne parait pas 

^ Vgl. zu dieser meinen Aufsatz: Tiri Re^s und seme Batirije* in Beitrage zur historischen 
Geographie, Kulturgeographtej Ethnographic und Kartographie, vomehmlich des OrientSt 
Herausgegeben von Hans M^tk (Leipzig und Wien, 1929), S. 60-76. 

2 Zuerst erschienen in JASB. vii, Calcutta, 1838, S. 771 ff. 
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tres exacte; aussi feriez-vous bien, je crois, de faire copier le texte de ctfasl 
sur le manuscrit de Muhit qui est a Vienne et de le traduire a nouveau/ 

Ich bin diesem Rate gefolgt, babe mir die Wiener Handsckrift N.F. 184, des 
Muhit des Sidi 'Ali Re’is nach Bonn kommen lassen^ und die in Betracht 
kommenden Abschnitte durchgearbeitet, mich dabei der Hilfe meines 
Kollegen Josef Hopmann, jetzt Prof. d. Astronomic an der Univ. Leipzig, 
erfreuend. Gabriel Ferrand hat mit seinem Urteil uber die Ubersetzung 
vollkommen recht — das Urteil trifft allerdings auch die anderen von Hammer 
von Purgstall ubersetzten Stiicke des Sidi "Ali Re ’is in gleicher Weise. Ich 
gebe deshalb hier auf Grund der Handschrift eine neue Ubersetzung des 5. 
Abschnittes des i. Kapitels dieses Werkes und fiige dazu eine Ubersetzung 
der Ausfiihrungen des Piri Re’is aus Kapitel 22 and 23 der poetischen 
Einleitung, soweit sie auf die Instrumente Bezug haben, nach der Hs. Aja 
Sofia 2612 in Konstantinopel. 

Aus dem I. Kapitel des Muhit des Sidi Alt Re^ts 

Der fiinfte Abschnitt erklart die Aufstellung der zur Messung dienenden 
Instrumente. 

Das Instrument, das die Friiheren zunachst anwandten, waren neun Bret- 
ter. Des ersten Brettes Grosse betragt mit den drei Gliedern (sikan^) des 
kleinen Fingers des Menschen und dem Glied, das in seiner Hand ist, vier 
Glieder. Jedes einzelne davon nennt man einen Isba^ Dementsprechend 
wird es angewandt, namlich das erste Brett hat vier Isba% und es sei bekannt, 
dass jedes Meisters Brett entsprechend seiner eigenen Hand ist. Denn wenn 
er selber lang an Gestalt ist, so sind die Glieder gross und ist er kurz an 
Gestalt, so sind die Glieder klein. Wenn mit ihm ein anderer operiert, so 
entsteht eine Differenz, die Operation kann nicht richtig sein. 

Da der Betrag des Zwischenraumes von ^Aijuk und Dubban,^ von den 
Mondstationen zur Zeit der Kulmination von (jebhe,^ genau 4 Isba' betragt, 
muss das Brett, das jeder Person eigener Hand entspricht, bei der Operation 
dem Betrag des Zwischenraumes von 'Aijuk und Dubban entsprechend sein. 

Und das zweite Brett ist ein Isba' langer als das erste Brett, und nach dieser 
Weise bis zum neunten Brett sind sie je ein Isba" langer. Und durch die 
Mitte der erw^nten Bretter geht ein Faden durch in der Weise, dass das 
zweite Brett gegenliber dem ersten Brett von seinen zwei Seiten je einen 
halben Isba' langer wird. Auf diese Weise wird bis zum neunten Brett das 
eine gegeniiber dem anderen gemass der erwahnten Anordnung grosser. 

^ Der Generaldirektion der Wiener Nationalbibliothek sage ich meinen verbindlichen 
Dank dafur, dass sie mir die Handschrift nach dem Orientalischen Seminar der Universitat 
Bonn gesandt hat. 

® Das muss hkan hier offenbar bedeuten, wenn ich es auch in dieser Bedeutung sonst nicht 
nachweisen kann. 

2 Aijuk 1st Capella = a Aurigae; fur dubbSn hat Ibn M§gid dubbin. Er schreibt an einer 
Stelle, auf die Ferrand hmweist (i. 34 r, Z. 3 v. u.) : ‘el-bar ist el- ‘aijuk, und er wird mit verschie- 
denen Namen bezeichnet, und er hat dubbin in seinem Osten, und sudlich von ed-dubbin ist 
ein Stem seiner Grosse, genannt dubbin ed-dubbin, und sie sind von einander 4 I§ba‘ 
entfemt’. Dubbin kann danach hier wohl nur p Aurigae sein, trotz dem Bedenken von 
Prinsep. Das Lowengestim. 


N 
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Damit wird von den Sternen die Hohe genommen; und es sei bekannt, dass 
das Mass des neunten Brettes entsprechend der ersten (geographischen) Breite 
ist, mit der man bei der Operation anfangt, sodass, wenn Gudaij in der nied- 
rigsten Hohe steht, an diesen Stellen 12 Isba' sind. Und bei dem achten 
Brett bleibt die Hohe von 6udaij ii Isba'. Nach diesem Verfahren bleibt 
bei dem ersten Brett die Hohe von Gudaij 4 Isba^ 

Danach pflegte man nach dem Mass ihrer Hohe mit Farkadain^ und Na's 2 
und den ubrigen fur die Messung verwendeten Sternen die Rechnung anzu- 
stellen und die Messung zu vollziehen. 

Und die Methode der Operation der Messungen geschieht auf die Weise, 
dass du die erwahnten Bretter mit der linken Hand fasst und den von ihrer 
Mitte ausgehenden Faden mit der rechten Hand nimmst, deine linke Hand 
gut ausstreckst, den Faden von deinem Genick^ her nimmst und die Hohe 
nimmst. Und wenn es vom Norden i Isba' entfernt und dem Siiden nahe 
ist, so sollst du das eine der Bretter wegtun bis zu dem Platze, da die Operation 
ein Ende findet, denn an diesem Platze bleibt die Hohe von Gudaij 4 Isba^ 
Und die erwahnte Messung nennt man die urspriingliche Messung. 

Und gegenwartig wird als Instrument, das die Spateren anwenden, im 
Masse von etwa.3“4 Spannen (karys) ein Gez 4 aufgestellt und das erwahnte 
Gez teilt man in fiinf Teile. Das Mass eines seiner Teile machen sie zu einem 
Brett und dieses Brettes Breite ist die Halfte seiner Lange, namlich die 
Halfte eines Fiinftels. Danach geht von seiner Mitte ein Faden aus. Und das 
erwahnte Gez teilt man in zwolf Teile, und sechs davon, d.h. ihre Halfte, lasst 
man fallen und an dieser Stelle wird in dem Faden ein Knoten angebracht. 

Da die Meister des Meeres von dem Platze der ersten Breite, die sie fiir die 
Messung festgesetzt haben, mit der Operation beginnen, wahrend bei der mit 
dem erwahnten Knoten vorgenommenen Messung der Stern Gudaij in der 
niedrigsten Hohe steht— was die urspriingliche Messung ist — so ist der 
Zwischenraum zwischen dem Horizont und dem Stern vom Hohenkreis 12 
Isba', indem diese Zeit von den Mondstationen die Zeit der Kulmination von 
SarfaS ist. Auch 'Awwa^ und Simak 7 sind ihmnahe, d.h.sie sollen im Zenith 
sein. In dieser Zeit ist Gudaij 2 Isba* unter dem Pol der Welt. 

Und das Mass eines Isba^ am Himmel ist i, 5 /y Grad, und an jener Stelle 
ist die Hohe des Weltpoles 14 IsbaS was 24 Grad entspricht, d.h.der Betrag 
der Neigung ist nahezu am grossten.^ 

Aber die ausserste Hohe von Gudaij ist von den Mondstationen die Zeit 
der Kulmination von Far^-i-Mukaddam^ und Mu'ahhar und an dem Platze 

^ py Ursae minoris. 

^ apyS Ursae maioris. Beide Sterne werden der Reihe nach zur Messung im Suden ver- 
wendet, wo Gudaij, der Nordpolarstern, nicht mehr sichtbar ist. 

^ U ich lese ensenden, Man muss wohl annehmen, dass der Faden einen Knoten hat 
mit dem die Lange des ausgestreckten Arms reguliert wurde. 

Das pers.jL ein etwa der Elle entsprechendes Mass. 

8 ^Leonis. , ^ PySe Virginis. ? Virginis. 

Gemeint 1 st damit offenbar, dass es sich hier um die grosste im Indischen Meer zu 
messende Polhohe handelt. 

^ ap Pegasi. 


y Pegasi, a Andromedae. 
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von Risa,^ denn zu dieser Zeit ist er nach dieser Messung 16 Isba', sodass 
er 2 Isba^ hoher ist als der Pol der Welt. 

Danach teilt man das envalinte Gez in elf Teile, funf Teile lasst man fallen 
und beim sechsten Teil macht man wiederum einen Knoten. Bei der Messung 
dieses Platzes bleibt die Hohe von Gudaij elf Isba^ Wiederum teilt man das 
Gez in 10 Teile, lasst 4 fallen, bindet beim sechsten fest, sodass bei der Mes- 
sung dieses Platzes die Hohe 10 Isha' wird. Danach macht man neun Teile, 
drei davon lasst man fallen, beim sechsten bindet man fest, sodass bei dieser 
Messung die Hohe neun Isba' bleibt, und wieder macht man acht Teile, lasst 
zwei davon fallen, wieder beim sechsten bindet man fest, bei dieser Messung 
ist die Hohe 8 Isba\ Wiederum maclit man sieben Teile, einen davon lasst 
man fallen, wiederum bei dem sechsten bindet man fest, sodass bei der zu 
dieser Zeit vorgenommenen Messung die H 5 he von Gudaij 7 Isba' betragt. 
Wiederum macht man sieben Teile, aber dabei l^st man keinen fallen, d.h., 
bei dem Ende des Armes bindet man fest. Bei der zu dieser Zeit gemachten 
Messung bleibt die Hohe sechs Isba'. Und die erwahnte Operation findet bei 
dieser Stufe ein Ende. 

Aber dieses geschieht im allgemeinen bei der niedrigsten Hohe von ( 5 udaij, 
welche die Grundlage dieser Messung ist. Und die Methode der Verwendung 
des Brettes mit dem ervvahnten Faden geschieht auf die Weise, dass du 
zunachst das Brett mit deiner linken Hand haltst, den ersten iCnoten in deinen 
Mund nimmst, ihn mit deinen Zahnen festhaltst und deine Hand ausstreckst 
und dein linkes Auge schliesst und so die Hohe nimmst, d.h. indem 6udaij 
iiber ihm und der Horizont unter ihm ist, und etwas Uberschiessendes oder 
Fehlendes nicht vorhanden ist. Zu dieser Zeit ist der H6henbogen,welcher 
zwischen Gudaij und dem Horizonte liegt, 12 Isba'. Wenn danach ein 
Knoten mehr ist, so ist ein Isba' fehlend. Sein Ende sind 6 Isba', und die mit 
der Lange des Brettes vorgenommene Operation findet dort ein Ende. 

Und wenn der Wunsch besteht, nachdem man diesen Platz erreicht hat, mit 
der Breite des Brettes zu operieren, so ist der zuvor wegen der Hohe von 12 
Isba' gemachte Knoten, der der erste von ihnen ist, d.h. die Halfte des Gez, 
seine Grdsse. Bei diesem Knoten ist bei der mit der Breite des Brettes vorge- 
nommenen Messung die Hohe von Gudaij wiederum 6 Isba' und es sei 
bekannt, dass, wenn mit der Breite operiert wird, sobald ein Knoten mehr 
vorhanden ist, die Hohe i /a Isba' geringer wird. Sein Ende betragt 3 Isba', 
sodass an jenem Orte der Nordpol 5 Isba' ist. 

Und von jenem Platze ist der Aquator 40 Zam, was ungefahr 570 
Mil entspricht. Und die ursprungliche Messung findet an jenem Platze ein 
Ende, weil danach, da Gudaij bei der urspriinglichen Messung dem Hori- 
zonte nahe ist, seine Messung mit Sicherheit nicht moglich ist. Mit Riicksicht 
darauf ist es bis zu jenem Platze erwahnt worden, und da bei der erwahnten 
Messung Gudaij unter dem Pol der Welt, d.h. in niederster Hohe, dem Pole 
gegemiber ist, nennt man es ursprungliche Messung. 

Aber abgesehen davon gibt es noch die Messung nach Farkadain und die 

* p Andromedae. 

N 2 
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Messung nach Na's und die Messung nach Basi^ und die Messung nach 
einigen Sternen. Jedes einzelne wird mit Gottes Hilfe an seiner Stelle erwahnt 
werden. 

Aus Kapitel 22 und 23 der poetischen Einleitung zur Bohrtje des 

Piri Re'is 

Kapitel 22 

Dies Kapitel behandelt das Indische Meer 

Das Chinesische Meer habe ich dir beschrieben, here her, komm her nach 
der Seite von Indien! 

Gemass der Aussage der Seeleute, o Jiingling, vernimm die Kunde uber 
Indien. Komm her fiir einen Augenblick! 

Hore nunmehr,und sieh,was es mit der in Indien iiblichen Messung, fiir eine 
Bewandtnis hat. Es sind namlich 2wolf Bretter, die man. verwendet. 

Wenn du nun nach dem Brette fragst, o Bruder, so will ich dir es erklaren. 
Vernimm es nunmehr! 

Es ist eine Elle (arys) dem Worte des Meisters entsprechend, namlich seine 
Lange. 

Von dem Gelenk der Handwurzel bis zum Gelenk des Ellenbogens; jeder 
Meister (richtet sich) nach seinem Ellenbogen. 

Er misst zunachst das Hauptbrett davon, aber hore auch, wie das Weitere 
dabei ist. 

Wie ein Sabelriicken ist jedes Brettes Dicke, und auch (wie) ein Sabel ist 
seine Breite. 

Aber die Wissenschaft davon tritt abends ein, sie beginnt in dem Augen- 
blicke, da die Sterne sichtbar werden. 

Deshalb werden sie abends beobachtet, wenn die Sterne jeder an seinem 
Platze sind. . . . 

Ist eine Stunde vom Abend vorliber, so andern alle Sterne ihren Platz 
offenbar. 

Nur der Nordpolarstern bleibt allein stehen, o Freund, aber Sterne sieht man 
ohne Zahl. 

Spater ist diese Operation mit ihnen nicht moglich; wenn sie von ihren 
Platzen gehen, so entstehen Fehler. 

Die Wissenschaft von dieser Messung ist unmoglich in dieser Nacht, wir 
haben gelernt, wie sie am Abend vorgenommen wird. 

Sobald es Abend geworden ist, nimmt, wer ein Meister ist, das eine von 
diesen Brettern und halt es fest. 

Zweihundert Meilen genau iibt es seine Wirkung aus; ist seine Wirkung 
nichtig, so legt er es aus der Hand. 

Weil seine Wirksamkeit zu Ende ist zu dieser Zeit, nimmt er sogleich ein 
anderes in die Hand. 

^ Vgl. zu bS§i die Ausfuhrungen von Leopold de Saussure in Ferrands Introduction 
d rAstronomie nautique Arabe, i, 134 pp. 
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Wann man mit diesem Abmessen fertig ist, haben sie erfahren, sie sind zu 
einem bekannten Lande gekommen. 

Zwolf ist die Summe der Bretter, . . . eines ist kiirzer als das andere, wie es 
auch sei. 

Soweit geht das langste der Bretter, dass sie es bis zur Gegend von Jemen 
halten. 

Das kiirzeste davon ist klar im Lande von Indian abgemessen worden. , . . 

Dieser Xordstern wird in Indien niedrig gesehen, wisse das. Das kurze 
Brett wird deshalb angesehen. 

Wiederum in Jemen wird der Nordstern hoch gesehen, fiar das Vorhanden- 
sein des langen Brettes ist dies der Grimd. 

Nach der erwahnten Abmessung verw^endet man . . . ein jedes, bis alle fertig 
sind. 

Auf zw^olf Teile soil das Indische Meer, dazu den Zwischenraum zwischen 
ihm und Jemen 

der uralte Meister (ustad-i-ezel) geschatzt haben. Wer das versteht, der 
begeht keinen Fehler. 

Wer diese Wissenschaft nicht klar kennt, der soli sich niemals auf dieses Meer 
begeben. 

Denn mit dem (blossen) Fahren kann er die Sache nicht durchfuhren. Sowohl 
das Schiff verliert er als auch den Kopf. 

Namlich an dieses Wissen ist das gebunden, mit diesen Wissenschaften wird 
dort der Weg gefunden. 

In der bestimmten Jahreszeit fahren sie hin und her . . . es ist ein reiner 
Wind, er weht Nacht und Tag. 

Mit dem Westwind kommt man richtig nach Indien an, der Ostwind ist es, 
der w^egfiihrt von Indien. . . . 


23. Kapitel 

Dieses Kapitel beschreibt das, was man im Indischen Meer mit 
Messung bezeichnet. 

Nunmehr sind wir wieder gekommen zu dem friiheren Worte. Was diese 
Messungskunde ist, will ich euch sagen. 

Die Messung von Indien ist dies, vemimm es! Wer immer ein Meister ist, 
nimmt das Brett in die Hand. 

Gegen den Nordstern, wisse, halt er es, an die Grenzen zwischen dem Meer 
und dem Himmel. 

Bei Nacht namlich erscheint das Meer schwarz, der Himmel aber erscheint 
leuchtend, o Freund. 

Genau an die Grenze zwischen Himmel und Erde halt er stets den unteren 
Teil des Brettes. 

Man fasst von seiner oberen Seite den Nordstern ins Auge. Wenn er nicht 
gesehen werden kann, vernimm, wie dann die Lage ist. 

Das eine stellt er weg, ein anderes davon nimmt er in die Hand. Nach dieser 
Rechnung fahren sie auf den Weg. 
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So wird ausgeubt die Messungskunde, o Freund. Es ist eine Erfahrung auf 
dem Wege nach Indien; mit diesen tausend 
Erfahrungen wissen sie, wie sie fahren miissen. Haben sie sich geirrt, so 
kommen sie wieder auf ihren Weg. 

Diese Operation ist, wisse es, auf dem Indischen Meere jederzeit iiblich, weil 
namlich der Nordstern auf diesem Meere klar ist. 

Weil der Nordstern jenen ein Zeichen geworden ist, operieren sie mit ihm zu 
jeder Zeit. 

An mancher Stelle ist der Nordstern aber nicht sichtbar. Ein Mittel hat auch 
dort der Vollkommene gefunden. 

Namlich mit dem Astrolab ist diese Methode, so bestimmen sie die Hohe und 
wissen es, o Freund. 

Vemimm nun, wo jener Ort ist, da der Nordstern nicht deutlich sein wird.^ 
Die Seite des Siidens ist dieses Gebiet. Jenseits des Aquators ist es noch, 
wie es auch sei . . . 

Die Beschreibung der beiden nautischen Instrumente durch Sidi 'Ali Re ’is 
ist so exakt, dass man sich eine sehr klare Vorstellung von ihnen machen kann. 

I. Das altere Instrument besteht aus neun Brettern, die in bestimmter 
Beziehung zu der Grosse des beobachtenden Seemannes stehen. Das kleinste 
dieser Bretter ist namlich gleich der Lange der vier Glieder des kleinen 
Fingers des Mannes, der die Messung vornimmt, sie variiert also je nach der 
Grosse des messenden Mannes. Trotzdem ist eine Art Aichung dieses 
Instrumentes notwendig und die wird vorgenommen mit Hilfe der Sterne 
*Aijuk und Dubban, d.h. a und j8 Aurigae, die genau vier Isba' voneinander 
entfernt seien. Diese Aichung ist offenbar notwendig, weil der ausgestreckte 
Arm eines Mannes in der Lange nicht ganz konstant zu sein braucht und der 
durch das Brett gezogene Faden, der dann vom Genicke her gehalten wird, 
soli offenbar dazu dienen, die genaue Lange des ausgestreckten Armes fest- 
zulegen und bewirken, dass der ausgestreckte Arm immer konstant in der 
Lange bleibt. Man muss also annehmen, dass bei dieser Aichung die Lange 
des Fadens bezw. ein an einer bestimmten Stelle dieses Fadens eingefiigter 
Knoten die notwendige Gleichmassigkeit in der Messung garantiert.^ 

Dieses kleinste Brett entspricht, in dem bestimmten Abstande vom Auge 
gehalten, vier Isba^ am Himmel. Die folgenden acht Bretter werden um je 
ein Viertel dieses ersten Brettes langer, sodass das langste der Bretter da ver- 
wendbar ist, wo der Nordpolarstern, der damals sich ungefahr im Abstand 
von zwei Isba' vom Pole befand, also einen Kreis von vier Isba^ Durchmesser 
um den Pol beschrieb — heute steht der Nordpolarstern dem Pole bedeutend 
naher ^beim niedrigsten Stand, bei dem die Messung immer vorgenommen 
wird, zw^olf Isba' hoch steht, wenn also der Nordpol selber vierzehn Isba' 
liber dem Horizont steht. 

* vgl. 2ur Form Deny § 622, Rem, 

^ Dabei wird dann auch m irgend einer Weise die Dicke der neun hintereinander auf den 
Faden gereihten Bretter bemcksichtigt worden sein, in welcher Prinsep, der sich das Instru- 
ment auf der unyollkommenen ihm vorliegenden Obersetzung zu primitiv denkt, eine 

bedenkhche Fehlerquelle erblickt; vgl. seine bei Ferrnnd, S. 16 abgedruckten Ausfuhrungen. 
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Ware also das kleinste Brett etwa zwolf cm lang, so w’urde in diesem Falle 
drei cm des Brettes einem Isba^ am Himmel entsprechen. Die folgenden acht 
Bretter wurden also um je drei cm langer werden, sodass also das langste 
Brett 12+24 =36 cm lang sein ^^iirde. Sie miissten also in dem bei dem 
ersten Brette durch Beobachtung des Zwischenraums von 'Aijuk und Dubban 
festgestellten Abstand gehalten werden. 

Mit diesen neun Brettern kann man die geographische Breite aller Orte auf 
dem Wege von Arabien bis Siidindien feststellen. Kommt man weiter nach 
Siiden, dann wird die Hohe des dann dicht uber dem Horizont stehenden 
oder unter dem Horizont verschwindenden Polarsterns nicht mehr benutzbar. 
Dann benutzt man zur Messung die Farkadain-Sterne, d.h. jS und y Ursae 
minoris und wenn auch die bei noch weiter nach dem Siiden gehender Fahrt 
verschwinden, das Sternbild Na's, d.h. den Grossen Baren. 

Offenbar dasselbe Instrument hat Piri Re’is im Auge. Bei ihm sind es aber 
zw5lf Bretter und das wird voraussichtlich auf einem Irrtum beruhen, der 
dadurch hervorgerufen ist, dass das langste Brett zur Beobachtung einer 
Sternhohe von zwolf Isba^ benutzt wird. Nach Piri Re’is wird das Haupt- 
brett, und das ist bei ihm das l^gste Brett, in seiner Lange durch die Ent- 
fernung des Gelenkes der Handw’urzel von dem Gelenk des Ellenbogen 
bestimmt. Von einer besonderen Aichung dieses Instrumentes weiss er 
nichts, er gibt die Breite und Dicke der Bretter an (wie ein Sabel breit und 
wie ein Sabelriicken dick), das w’ird stimmen. Nach ihm wird die Beobach- 
tung gleich nach Eintritt der Dunkelheit vorgenommen. Dass auch der Nord- 
polarstern seinen Platz wechselt und damals einen Kreis von vier Isba' 
Durchmesser um den Nordpol zog, w'eiss er nicht. Bei Sidi 'Ali Reis ist klar 
gesagt, dass die Messung beim niedrigsten Stand des Nordpolarsterns, d.h. 
zur Zeit der Kulmination von Sarfa, vorgenommen werden muss. Dass die 
Bretter immer kleiner w’erden und dass das grosste Brett in Jemen und das 
kleinste Brett in Indien, d.h. in Siidindien verwendet wdrd, ist bei ihm 
richtig gesagt. Uber das genaue Verhaltnis der Bretter zu einander, das ja bei 
Sidi 'Ali Reis ganz genau festgelegt ist, hat er nichts zu sagen. Dass man 
weiter nach Siiden zu mit dem Nordpolarstern nicht mehr operieren kann, 
ist ihm bekannt, aber von der Verwendung von Farkadain und Na's weiss er 
wiederum nichts. Statt dessen behauptet er, dass man dort im Siiden den 
Astrolab verwendet, der aber, da es bei ihm auf den Pendel ankommt, ein 
sehr unzweckmassiges Instrument auf See ist, das man eigentlich nur in den 
Hafen verwenden kann, wenn das Schiff ruhig steht.^ 

Im allgemeinen hat man bei dem Vergleich der beiden Berichte den 
Eindruck, dass es sich bei der Beschreibung des Piri Reis um eine ganz 
popul^e Darstellung handelt, gegeben von einem Manne der noch nicht im 
Indischen Ozean gefahren ist und der diese Instrumente nur vom Horen- 
Sagen kannte, wahrend es sich bei Sidi 'Ali Reis um eine wissenschaftlich 
exakte genaue Beschreibung von Instrumenten handelt, die er selber gesehen 
und deren Benutzung er selber miterlebt hat, und der ein wirkliches Verstand- 

^ Vgl. dazu die Ausfuhrungen von Saussure, in Ferrands Introduction S 1 50 f, und die 
Anmerkungen von Ferrand dazu. 
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nis fiir die Dinge hat, und z. B. auch in anderen Abschnitten des Kapitels 
von der Prazession der Tag- und Nachtgleiche deutlich Kenntnis hat. 

2. Das spdtere Instrument, das Sidi 'Ali Re’is beschreibt, entspricht unge- 
fahr dem von Captain H. Congreve in seinem Artikel ‘A brief notice of some 
contrivances practiced by the native mariners of the Coromandel coast, in 
navigating, sailing and repairing their vessels’ (abgedruckt von Gabriel 
Ferrand in Introduction d rAstronomie Arabe, p. 24-8) beschriebenen 
Instrument, nur dass es sich hier schon um ein mehr dem praktischen Ge- 
brauch angenahertes Instrument handelt. Das von Sidi 'Ali Re’is beschrie- 
bene Instrument ist eine altere Vorstufe desselben. Gegemiber dem in alterer 
Zeit gebrauchten Instrument hat es den Vorzug,dass es fiir jeden Beobachter 
in gleicher Weise verwendbar ist, und nicht auf die Grosse desselben Riick- 
sicht zu nehmen braucht. Es handelt sich hier um nur ein Brett ; seine Lange 
ist dutch den etwa 3-4 Spannen langen persischen Massstab Gez gegeben, 
insofern als es genau ein Funftel dieses Massstabes lang ist. Seine Breite ist 
genau die Halfte davon, d.h. also i /lo Gez. Die Bestimmung der Stemhohe 
geschieht nun so, dass in den durch die Mitte des Instrumentes gehenden 
Faden in bestimmten Abstanden Ejioten gemacht werden. Der erste Knoten 
wird im Abstand von 6 /12, also einem halben Gez von dem Brett gemacht. 
Das in dieser Entfemung gehaltene Brett dient in seiner Lange zur Bestim- 
mung des 13 Isba' iiber dem Horizont stehenden Polarsterns. Die folgenden 
Knoten werden dann in einer Entfemung von 6/11,6 /lo, 6 /9, 6 /8, 6 /y, und 
6 /6 Gez gemacht und dienen zur Bestimmung der Hohe des Nordpolarsterns 
von II, 10, 9, 8, 7 und 6 Isba'. Die Hohe von 6 Isba' erhalt man aber auch, 
wenn man die Breite des Brettes venvendet und •wiederum den erstenKnoten 
benutzt, der ein halbes Gez lang ist. Die weiteren Knoten dienen dann zur 
Berechnung der Stemhohe von 5I, 5, 4J, 4, 3^, 3 Isba'. Auch bei dieser 
Messung tritt dann weiter siidlich die Berechnung nach Farkadain, Na's etc. 
ein. Im ubrigen sind die Ausfuhrungen iiber die Handhabung dieses Instm- 
mentes bei Sidi 'Ali Re’is so Uar, dass dariiber weiter nichts zu sagen ist. 

Es ist ganz zweifellos, dass der Muhit des Sidi 'Ali Re’is fiir uns wesentlich 
an Interesse verloren hat, seit uns die von ihm benutzten arabischen Vorlagen 
zuganglich gemacht worden sind. Aber gerade Ausfiihmngen wie diese hier 
miissen doch zeigen, dass es sich um einen ausserordentlich sorgfaltig berich- 
tenden, exakten und kenntnisreichen Seemann handelt, der jedenfalls seine 
Quellen mit Verstandnis benutzt hat und dessen Ausfiihmngen fiir uns zumal 
in den Partien von grosstem Werte sind und ihre Bedeutung behalten, fiir die 
wir einstweilen die arabische Vorlage nicht haben. So scheint mir der Muhit 
des Sidi ‘Ali Re’is nicht ganz das Urteil zu verdienen, das Gabriel Ferraiid’ 
im allgemeinen naturlich mit Recht, iiber dieses Werk gefallt hat. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM AND THE SHINTO RELIGION 

OF JAPAN 

M any dissimilarities though there are between Zoroastrianism, the 
original religion of Iran, and Shint5, the religion of the Japanese people 
and indigenous to their land, students of the science of religion cannot ignore 
some evident resemblances existing between the two faiths — resemblances 
that ow’e their recognition to the rapid and extensive increase of progress in 
this science during recent years. In my special line of the study of religions 
certain parallelisms of the kind alluded to have become apparent to me, and 
I have now' the honour to present them, in glad compliance with an invitation 
to participate in the celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the birth of 
the learned Parsi Oriental scholar and venerable Zoroastrian High Priest, 
Dastur Cursetji Erachji Pavry. 

First of all, Zoroastrianism and Shinto equally belong to what students 
classify as living religions. In other w'ords, both faiths are vitally alive — ^not 
dead as are the beliefs of ancient Greece and Rome, or those of the ancient 
Babylonians and Egyptians. Like Christianity and Islam, the two religions 
forming the theme of this paper are vigorously in being to-day; though, 
strangely enough, some Western scholars of things Oriental seem to have the 
erroneous idea that one of them — Shint5, to wit — is now but a subject of 
mere archaeological interest, dead and gone from among living things. 

Secondly, it seems to me highly probable that the Zoroastrian supreme God 
Ahura has some connexion in its derivation with the luminous heavenly 
bodies of which the sun is the most conspicuous. In Japan, correspondingly, 
Shinto has among its original forms of nature-worship or naturism in general 
one which takes the shape of heliolatry in particular. An aspect of the Goddess 
Amaterasu-Omikami, one of the most important deities of the Shinto pan- 
theon, is of a solar nature, though adoration of the Goddess is never lacking in 
early evidence of ancestor-w'orship. Thus Zoroastrianism and Shinto have 
each evolved into a religion of light — ^first physically, and then by degrees 
ethically or spiritually. Both in an early stage of nature-religion, had, during 
the course of their development, a form of fire-worship or Pyrolatry — ^the 
distinctive gods being, in ancient Iran, Atar (Skt, Agni) and, in early Japan, 
Kagutsuchi (the Bright One) or Homusubi (the Fire-Producer), both of these 
deities having for origin veritable fire itself. So it may be added, w'e are told 
of a certain priestly family of Izumo province that has preserved from time 
immemorial a sacred fire, kept unquenched under watchful care through 
uncounted generations. 

Thirdly, the well-knowm dualistic aspect of the Zoroastrian religion, showing 
itself in Ahura Mazda and Ahriman or, more archaically, Atar and Azhi 
Dahaka, has a correspondence in primitive Shinto, where the Principle 
Onaobi or the Great Upright Deity and the Principle Omagatsuhi or the 
Great Evil Deity are conspicuous divine figures opposing each other. Moto- 
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on, one of the greatest eighteenth-century commentators on the Japanese 
ancient record Kojiki, opines that even Amaterasu-Omikami, the supreme 
Sun-Goddess, must recoil before the outrageous violence of the evil god 
Susano-o, who is nothing but an apparition of Magatsuhi in a certain respect. 

Fourthly, although the religion of Iran and that of Japan were both forms of 
nature-religion in the beginning, neither of them remained long in so low a 
stage. Both have always been in a condition of ‘creative evolution’ — ^Ahura 
IMazda being regarded in Persia as All-Wise and Righteous, the Lord of good 
thoughts, words, and deeds; while in Japan the Sun-Goddess, Amaterasu- 
Omikami, in a long course of development revealed herself completely in 
ethical and spiritual attire. 

The purity of a man’s heart, and not his outward conduct, is highly valued 
in Zoroastrianism, on the one hand, thus: ‘Make thine own self pure. Oh, 
righteous man! Any one in this world below can "win purity for his own self, 
namely, when he cleanses his own self with good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds’ (Yasna, iv. 141); whilst, on the other hand, the Japanese faith 
inculcates the similar virtues of Truthfulness and Righteousness or Upright- 
ness and Sincerity, as they are alternatively termed. Therefore a Shinto 
priest, Kamo-Norikiyo, of recent times, happily says : ‘Prayers to the Deity 
accompanied by monetary gifts acquired by injustice are sure not to be 
granted. Pray in all righteousness and the Deity will be pleased to listen to 
your supplication. Foolish is he who in impatient eagerness and without 
following the path of righteousness hopes to obtain divine protection’ {Shinto- 
Tj den-Futmjoshd). The ShinW-Gobusho, a book compiled probably in the 
thirteenth century, says : ‘Prayer is of the foremost importance in appealing 
for the Divine Grace, and uprightness is a fundamental quality if one would 
obtain the unseen protection. Although the Sun and Moon continually circle 
round the four quarters and illumine every comer of the globe, yet do they 
imfailingly shine upon the heads of the upright.’ 

The same book also says : ‘To do good is to be pure ; to commit evil is to 
be impure. The deities abhor evil deeds, because they are impure.’ Inner 
purity or heart-purity was equally emphasized by Saka-Shibutsu, a learned 
and devout pilgrim in the fourteenth century to the Ise Shrine of the Sun- 
Goddess Amaterasu-Omikami, when he said : ‘It is quite customary for us 
neither to bring any offering to the Sun-Goddess at Ise nor to carry rosaries 
about us like Buddhists. In short we have nothing special wherewith to 
recommend ourselves in petitioning the Goddess. This is the true significa- 
tion of inner purity. Washing oneself in the sea-water, and being cleansed 
of the bodily filth— this is outer purity. Being pure in mind and body our 
soul IS at one with the Divine, and, divinity in humanity thus realized, there 
remams no desire unsatisfied, there is no need for further petition or prayer 
to the Goddess. This is the true esoteric meaning of worshipping Amaterasu- 
Omikami. Bemg thus enlightened by the Shinto priest of the Ise Shrine I 
overwhelmed with a sense of pious joy, and burst into tears of gratitude’ 
{pcapngu-Sankeiki). This Shinto idea of emphasizing man’s inner purity 
has a spmtual afiinity with the exhortation of Zoroastrianism which says : ‘Do 
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not acquire the riches of the material world at the cost of the spiritual world. 
For he who disregards the spiritual world in order to obtain the riches of the 
material world shall possess neither the Celestial Light nor the Paradise of 
Ahura Mazada’ (Tahmurasp^s Fragments^ 90“3)* Here we see the ethical, not 
physical, significance of purity, ‘next to life, for man the greatest good', as 
Zoroastrianism puts it, eloquently preached in the Shinto religion; although 
both religions in their nature stage equally impose the duty of physical or 
bodily purity alone, such as purity from death-pollution, from menstruation, 
and from childbirth, which were the greatest sources of impurity in Zoro- 
astrianism and Shinto alike. 

Thus in Shinto as well as in Zoroastrianism is apparent an ethical idea that 
where righteousness and truthfulness, or sincerity and uprightness, reign there 
abides religion — ^inner purity or heart-purity is the path to immortality, 
whereas wickedness, or evil desires, or bad actions lead to self-destruction or 
hell. Virtue, both religions teach, is the sole companion that follows us in 
death. Whence, in Zoroastrianism, we have a graphic poetical delineation of 
the Judgement Bridge, safe transit of which, secured only to those of the 
departed who have been devout in life, is followed by meeting with three 
beautiful heavenly maidens, none other than personifications of those same 
good thoughts, words, and deeds that tended to salvation. 

The Emperor Meiji (1852-1912), Pontifex Maximus of the Shinto religion 
as well as revered national head of the Japanese people, wrote the following 
poem: 

‘With the unseen God 
Who sees all secret things, 

In the silence — 

Communes from the earth below 
The heart of the man sincere.’ 

In similar strain Zoroastrianism teaches: ‘I see clearly through my righteous- 
ness Him who is Ahura Mazda, the Lord of good thoughts, words, and 
deeds’ (Yasna xlv. 8). 

It is recorded that Zoroaster once admonished brides and bridegrooms, 
saying: ‘Love each other through righteousness, for that alone will bring to you 
a happy life’ (Yasna liii. 5). We may comment that the happy life spoken of 
is nothing but a realization of Paradise in the world here below, or of the 
‘Edngdom of Righteousness’ whose establishment, ethically realizable on 
earth, was the ultimate goal of the Indian sage, the Buddha Gautama, as 
revealed in the Buddhist Sutras. The Ydfukuki, written in the seventeenth 
century by Watarai-Nobuyoshi, a Shint5 priest of the Ise Shrine, thus 
enunciates the same truth: ‘What is Shinto? Shinto, in my opinion, is fully 
realized in every man’s daily life. Such a man may be a merciful sovereign 
governing his people beneficently, or a subject unfailingly fulfilling his duties 
to his lord, or a father and a son united in a true bond of parental and filial 
affection — all equally exemplify the precepts of Shint5. The relation between 
husband and wife, between brothers, among friends with each other, assumes 
the form of happiness when guided by the fundamental principle of true Shint5. 
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Nay, more, in every mere movement of a finger or step of a foot, as in the 
greatest undertaking man may attempt, does one find Shinto revealing itself/ 
Fifthly, from what we have just seen, Zoroastrianism and Shinto alike put 
particular stress on the ethics of man’s everyday life, without which, they 
conclude in unison, there would be no religion at all. In the Zoroastrian and 
Shinto conceptions religion is practical and not speculative. It is neither the 
reverie of a visionary, nor asceticism abandoning our world, nor quietism 
tired of active human life. On the contrary, it evermore constantly displays 
its essence in man’s various activities, making strenuous effort always to 
realize the ideal of its noble mission of morality on earth. Therefore, accord- 
ing to Zoroastrianism, ‘One who sows corn sows holiness {asha ) ; he advances 
and fattens the religion of Mazda’ (Vend. iii. 31). ‘He who has children 
is far superior to him who has none’ (Vend. iv. 47). ‘No one who does not 
eat has strength to do the heavy work of holiness. Give me ... a wakeful 
offspring, helpful and suffering, virtuous and intelligent ... as strong and 
brave as a hero, an offspring that may promote my family or house, my 
borough, my city, my countiy and its religion’ (Yasna xlii. 5). And thus, 
Zoroastrianism declares, the work of thrifty husbandry, if carried out faith- 
fully in perfect accordance with the true spirit of the faith of Ahura Mazda, 
is to practise true religion now and here on earth. The same lesson is taught 
by Shinto, as is seen in the passage from the Ydfukuki quoted above. 

The Japanese Emperor Meiji promulgated an Imperial Edict in 1908 
inculcating ethical teachings, with a view to admonishing his people never to 
be remiss in their duties, for His Majesty feared that the signal victory of 
the Japanese army over the Russian forces in Manchuria in 1905 might cause 
danger of relaxation among Japanese of their moral discipline, just as 
numerous examples in the world’s history of warfare have already shown. 
The Imperial Edict runs in part as follows : 

‘Our country has not yet had time to recover from the effects of the late 
war, and improvement and expansion are necessary in various branches of 
our administration. Therefore, with one mind, let all men, high and low, 
faithfully pursue their callings, be diligent and frugal in the acquisition and 
management of their property, maintain good faith, continue in righteous- 
ness, live simple and sincere lives, shun ostentation and cleave to reality, 
mutually warn one another against negligence and idleness, and brace 
themselves to ceaseless activity.’ 

The spirit of this Edict, it seems to me, is at one with the Zoroastrian 
religious ethics expressed in the following quotations; 

He who sows most com, grass, and fruit sows righteousness; he makes 
the religion of Mazda walk’ (Yasna iv. 29). 

The doer of good deeds flourishes through his own righteousness’ 
(Yasna xxxiv. 13). genchi kato 

Tokyo Imperial University, - 

N.B. EReaders desiring fuller knowledge of the ShintS religion may do well to refer to my 
00 ^ entitled A Study of Shinto, the Religion of the Japanese Nation, published under the 
auspices of the Meiji Japan Society in Tokyo in 1926 (Luzac & Co., London), 



THE HOME OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


F or many years the question of the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
was reckoned by scholars as one which could not be determined with any 
accuracy by means of the available criteria. It was, however, inevitable that an 
attitude of negation should not prove satisfactory, and once more we have 
a revival of speculations claiming some degree of certainty as to the Indo- 
European home. Nor would it be wholly satisfactory to dispose of these 
attempts by the simple process of pointing out that the protagonists of the 
several views undertake to dispose of the contentions adduced in favour of 
other opinions than their own. What is more important is to consider whether 
the evidence now available is of the type that offers the possibility of securing 
any effective result. 

The possibility of solving the problem depends, of course, on one initial 
assumption, that there was at some time in a determined area a people speak- 
ing in essentials a single speech, and this assumption, though plausible, is 
clearly not susceptible of proof. Where this place was can be determined, if 
at all, only by ascertaining the culture of the Indo-Europeans, and comparing 
it with the archaeological evidence available regarding those regions in which, 
on the basis of our historical knowledge of the movements of peoples of Indo- 
European speech, it is plausible to suppose that the Indo-Europeans may have 
made their abode. But the determination of Indo-European civilization^ is 
precisely the point which affords least hope of any satisfactory result. It rests 
on linguistic evidence pure and simple, and it is open to the gravest doubt 
•whether such evidence is capable of ghdng the results which are claimed for it 
by those who seek to determine the Indo-European home. We may readily 
agree that nothing can be proved to be Indo-European save by finding a word 
corresponding in sense as well as form in Indo-Iranian and in one or more of 
the European speeches ; whatever is confined to Indo-Iranian or to European 
speech, may be set down as due to a development after the separation of the 
peoples. But on the other hand nothing is more unsatisfactory than to attempt 
to define Indo-European society on the assumption that the Indo-Europeans 
knew only what can be ascribed to them on conclusive evidence. Ex hypothesi 
there were great dispersions of peoples from the original home, and those who 
wandered away were unquestionably constantly intermingling with other 
peoples. Nothing is more natural than that they should drop their original 
terms when, in new places, they came upon other species even of things 
generically familiar to them; early peoples are notoriously^ poor in generic 
expressions, but rich in distinct terms for, e.g., animals of diverse sex and age, 
and it is not to be wondered at that in new surroundings new words were 
employed ; still less can it be a matter of surprise that peoples which ceased to 

^ O. Schrader, Reallexicon der indogermanischen Altertumshunde, 1917-26; Hirt, Die 
Indogermanen, 1905-7; Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen, 1913. 

® Oertel, Sttidy of Language^ P* 
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be in contact with certain natural features soon dropped the names which had 
become useless. All analogy also suggests that words often changed in meaning 
even when they were preserved. The people of the United States have pre- 
serv’ed words in senses now obsolete in England ; they have given new mean- 
ings to words that still exist here ; they have lost words, but preserved others 
which in England are disused, and they have added richly on their own account. 
All this has happened despite the enormous influence of printed literature, 
schools and universities, and constant intercourse, and it is easy to judge how 
vast may well have been the changes after the period of Indo-European unity. 
It should suffice to remember that on the basis usually adopted we must con- 
cludei that the Indo-Europeans knew snow and feet, but were ignorant of rain 
and hands. The difflculty, of course, is in theory recognized by all who deal 
with the issue ; the trouble is that in practice they tend more or less completely 
to ignore it, and to create for us a picture of the Indo-Europeans which is 
probably a mere delusive shadow of the actual civilization of the people. Yet 
it should be a warning when we find that linguistically we may assert that the 
Indo-Europeans knew butter, but were unacquainted with milk. 

A glance at the established correspondences reveals a most important fact ; 
there are agreements in precisely those points which do not depend on en- 
vironment but are fundamental. The best set of correspondences are those 
which reveal to us the patriarchal structure of the Indo-European family, and 
the existence of the clan and tribe. These constitute the essential social 
structure of which the Indo-European tribes were possessed when they set 
out on their wanderings, and it may well be that this structure was an im- 
portant factor in their success. These names, as representing permanent rela- 
tions, had no easy ground of change, while material objects alive or dead were 
constantly varied as they moved away from their home, and thus old words 
were lost or acquired newmeanings,andnewwordscameintouse. Wemaynote 
also that correspondences apply largely to those essential weapons and to that 
animal by which they were probably aided in their victorious movements : the 
horse, the spear, sword, javelin, bow, arrow, sling-stone, and razor, as well as 
the chariot, its wheels, nave, axle, and yoke, preserved the names of the home- 
land, while more pacific implements manifest a bewildering variety of 
appellations. 

If we apply these considerations, we find it extremely difficult to regard the 
commonly accepted view that the Indo-Europeans were nomadic, or semi- 
nomadic pastoralists, as established by any adequate proof It is a belief rest- 
ing in part on the old-fashioned doctrine that a period of nomadic life invari- 
ably precedes agriculture, and in part on the argument from the absence of 
common terms for agriculture. The former view is clearly untenable; the 
excavations at Anau prove that, in some cases at least, tillage preceded stock- 
raising, and, with the usual tendency to abrupt changes of opinion, one modem 
school of thought insists that pastoral nomadism is essentially posterior to 
sedentary agriculture, and is only adopted under the pressure of adverse con- 

^ Hirt, Indoger, Grarrm.^ i. 76. 

It is rejected on linguistic evidence by Giles, Cambridge Hist, of India, 1. 67, 68. 
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ditions physical or political.^ This view rests on a priori reasoning as incon- 
clusive as that which supported the older view of the priority of nomadism, 
and it is now much wiser to hold that there is not the slightest reason to assume, 
as is still constantly done, that nomadism is the more primitive condition. As 
regards linguistic evidence we have Asiatic and European evidence for know- 
ledge of some grain and of the furrow, possibly also of the plough, and there is 
a common root to denote the pounding of grain. The European vocabulary on 
agriculture is rich, and it is a very obvious possibility that the non-appearance 
of parallel terms in Indo-Iranian is simply due to the different conditions ex- 
perienced by these tribes after departing from the original home. There is 
nothing whatever in the fact to render it implausible that nomadism developed 
among individual Indo-European peoples after the period of a common life, 
and that in the original home agriculture was practised. A contrast is, indeed, 
sometimes drawn between the developed pastoral terminology and the scanty 
agricultural terminology, but the contrast simply ignores the fact that agri- 
cultural terminology ought to be reckoned as including such terms as cow and 
ox, animals intimately associated with agriculture. Again we are told that the 
Indo-Europeans did not know domesticated swine, but the evidence simply 
rests on the fact that swine were not kept by the Indo-Iranians, and the 
assumption that this peculiarity was not a special development among these 
people. As a matter of fact they may have ceased to keep swine under the in- 
fluence of some other race, for it appears that the Semitic and the Turko- 
Tartaric peoples refrained from this practice. Certainty is quite impossible, 
but there is no reason whatever to suppose that the Indo-Europeans were not 
a settled people, who developed a strong and effective social organization and 
even a royal polity, which stood them in good stead when increase of numbers 
or pressure from other peoples drove them to disperse, probably gradually, 
from their original home. 

Our conception of the characteristics of the Indo-Europeans must, of course, 
vitally affect our estimate of the arguments for their original home. The most 
prevalent views of the present day assume nomadism, and those who approach 
the problem from the point of view of familiarity with Indo-Iranian problems 
naturally seek to find the place of origin in the region to the east of the Caspian 
Sea usually known as Central Asia, with the adjoining lands of Turkestan, 
areas doubtless well adapted for nomadic tribes. Of specific points of agree- 
ment between the civilization supposed to be Indo-European and the archaeo- 
logical evidence of Turkestan or Central Asia nothing conclusive has been 
adduced, and this identification of the Indo-European home must be estab- 
lished on other grounds, if at all. On the other hand a very elaborate argu- 
ment has been developed by many scholars^ which, if accepted, would assure 
us of the identification of the Indo-Europeans with a people whose character- 
istics are revealed fairly clearly in the burials of their dead. The people in 
question are made known to us by graves containing contracted skeletons, 
covered with red ochre, and surmounted by a mound or kurgan. It is clear 

^ Cf. W. J. Perry, The Growth of CiviUsatiotiy 1923. 

- See V. G. Childe, The Aryans, chap, viii. 
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that they were generally tall, dolichocephalic, orthognathic, and leptorhine, 
that is of the Nordic racial type. The area in which their remains are found 
stretches from the Caspian to the Dnieper; so far it appears that they have not 
been traced to the east of the Volga, and it is, therefore, purely a hypothesis to 
assume that they may have roamed in the area between the Carpathians and 
the Hindu Kush.i The most that can be said for it, is the fact that few kurgans 
in Turkestan have been explored, and that the Volga would presumably not 
present any serious obstacle to expansion. The actual remains point to a low 
but uniform culture, and this consists no doubt with uniformity of language 
such as may be postulated of the Indo-Europeans. Further, the uniformity in 
mode of disposal of the dead attests uniformity of religious belief. There is 
unquestionably a temptation, as suggested by Professor Childe, to advance to 
the doctrine that these people were the Indo-Europeans, and the worshippers 
of Djeus. The real question, however, is whether this is mere plausible 
hypothesis or whether it can be made into something approaching certainty, 
as would be the case if the similarity between the civilization revealed in the 
graves and that attributed to the Indo-Europeans were, as has been suggested, 
extraordinary in character. 

But is this really the case ? Are there any essential similarities of a truly 
distinctive character? The kurgans contain bones of sheep, cattle and the 
horse, presumably either the swift desert horse of Transcaspia or the steppe 
horse of Przybalski, but this takes us nowhere. It would be more to the point 
if it were the case, as Childe holds, that like the Indo-Europeans they used 
wheeled wagons which served as habitations, proving their nomadic character, 
suggested also by the poverty of the graves. But the wagon turns out to be 
a tent,^ and the nomadic character of the Indo-Europeans is a hypothesis which 
is implausible. Curiously enough, this belief in nomadism induces Messrs. 
Peake and Fleure to view with scepticism the plain evidence of agriculture 
revealed by the presence of grain in some of the kurgans. While Childe adnaits 
that, if not from the first and everywhere, still the prehistoric inhabitants of 
South Russia did practise a litde agriculture, Messrs. Peake and Fleure suggest 
that the grain was obtained by barter or forcible seizure from some neighbour- 
ing settled folk. Childe much more probably admits that at a mature phase of 
the development of this civilization its authors began to settle down in regular 
wllages in the more fertile valleys and on the coasts. This, as opposed to the 
nomadic theory, would accord satisfactorily enough with what we have in- 
ferred above as to the culture of the Indo-Europeans, but it is lacking in dis- 
tinctive character. The same observation applies to the fact that the civiliza- 
tion of the graves is chalcolithic, and that the South Russian armoury accords 
well with that deduced for the Indo-Europeans, as may be concluded from the 
perforated axes of stone and copper, flint arrow-heads, and copper blades which 
could equally well be fitted to serve as pike-heads or as daggers, reminding us 
of the change of meaning between Sanskrit foru, spear and Gothic hairus, 
sword. 

* H. Peake and H. J Fleure, The Steppe and the Sown, p. 31. 

* Peake and Fleure, op. dt., p. 38. 
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A further attempt to identify the two cultures is based on the argument that 
the Indo-European language undoubtedly showed traces of Mesopotamian 
influence, and that the ochre-grave people were unquestionably influenced 
from the same quarter.^ This argument, clearly, is without cogency unless, 
and until, it is proved from other sources that the two civilizations were most 
probably identic. In that event the agreement in exhibiting Mesopotamian 
influence would serve as an important confirmation. As there is no sufficient 
independent evidence, the coincidence, if it exists, is of no value against those 
who argue that the Indo-European home was in Turkestan, for Mesopotamian 
influence might w^ell have reached the people when resident there. But it must 
be added that the proof of Mesopotamian influence on the Indo-Europeans is 
far from imposing; it reduces itself to conjectures ^ of very dubious value. 
There is no proof that Greek TriXeKvs and Sanskrit paracu are derived from 
Assyrmn pilakku, and not from a common source, still less that the word was 
Indo-European; the archaeological evidence of Mesopotamian influence in 
India renders independent borrowing by Greece and India perfectly natural, 
even assuming a iVIesopotamian source. Still less evidence is there for an 
Indo-European roiidhos derived from a Sumerian urud{u), and the allegation 
that the Indo-European guou, cow, is derived from Sumerian gu(d) is quite 
unsupported by any evidence. That a Semitic origin can be ascribed to the 
word for bull is wholly uncertain^ apart from the fact that it is not proved that 
Indo-European had a sfauros. There is no doubt of the Indo-European exis- 
tence of some form like aster y star, which is comparable with Akkadian 
ishtaty but there is no necessity to accept borrowing from the latter source. It 
may be the true explanation of these and other similarities, but certainty is 
quite out of place. Childe,^ indeed, argues that clay figurines of females are 
found, though rarely, in the ochre-graves ; that they bear a distinct likeness to 
models of the goddess Ishtar found in Assur and elsewhere in Mesopotamia ; 
and that this must be taken in conjunction with the identity presumed between 
the Indo-European term for star and Ishtar, wEose Babylonian ideogram is 
a star. But as against this combination it may be remarked that we have 
nothing whatever in Indo-European religion as deduced from language to 
suggest that stars were worshipped in the form of idols of women. 

For the South Russian hypothesis we have another argument ^ in the view 
that the importance of the bee in Indo-European is best explained by the view 
that the people lived near the Black Sea where there are abundant lime-trees 
to attract bees. Now, despite the absence of an Indo-European appellation of 
bee, there is no possibility of doubt that the Indo-Europeans knew’ the insect 
well, for honey is clearly Indo-European. The point has some weight against 
the ascription of the home to Turkestan. Similarly, against an eastern home 
there is often urged the argument from the beech, s assumed to be Indo- 

^ Childe, op. cit., p. 185. 

® Ipsen, Indoger, Forsch,, xH. 174 ff. The Babylonian influence on numerals clearly need 
not have been Indo-European, 

^ Op. cit., p. 186. ^ A. Camoy, Les Indo-europeenSy p. 87. 

2 Still insisted on by Hirt, Indoger, Gramm.y i. 92, 94. J. Bender {The Home of the Indo- 
Europeans y P* 33) uses the birch to prove a location between the Vistula and the Niemen. 
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European, and asserted not to be found to the east of a line drawn roughly from 
Konigsberg to the Crimea and extending thence to the Caucasus. In this case 
there is again no certainty; the Greek ^rjyos denotes the oak, the correspond 
dence of Latin and Gothic boka does not, in the least, even prove that 
the ancestors of Greeks, Romans, and Teutons once lived in a land where 
beeches were found. Still less does the Kurdish buz, elm-tree, or the Russian 
bozii, elder, prove that the beech was known in Indo-European times. The 
argument, of course, is just as valid as others that are freely used in the con- 
troversy, and still less weight attaches to the contention that the Indo- 
Europeans could not have been settled on the Black Sea because they knew of 
eels and of salmon, of which the former probably, and the latter certainly, are 
not found in rivers running into that sea. The evidence that the terms for 
either of these creatures are Indo-European is totally inadequate. It is legiti- 
mate, but not conclusive, to note the existence of the mystic stream Rasa, in 
the ^''edic tradition, the Iranian Ranha, and the old name of the Volga, Rha, 
and the fact that beside the river-names Danube, Don, Dnieper, Dniester, we 
have the Sanskrit Danu, but these coincidences are not conclusive. 

An a priori argument has, however, been derived from the nature of the 
Indo-European speech. It was, we are assured by Childe, and by P. and F. 
Peake and Fleure, a superior language, and the latter commit themselves to 
the view that steppe nomads, making many contacts with cultivators, would 
probably develop a language adapted to spread , a language with fewer inflexions 
and less complicated sounds than would be characteristic of those spoken by 
groups of peasants and forest-dwellers.^ There seem, however, not to be the 
slightest grounds for these assertions. We can only guess what the structure 
of Indo-European was, and all that we can say suggests that it was a very 
complex language, so that the assumption that it was simpler than other 
speeches seems to be implausible. But in our complete ignorance regarding 
the other languages the argument is really of no cogency. 

But, if the grounds for accepting the ochre-grave people of South Russia as 
the Indo-Europeans are not conclusive, in so far as they rest on the evidence of 
culture, the same consideration applies more strongly to the suggestion of 
Jutland or Central Germany as the Indo-European home.^ The question is 
largely bound up with the issue whether the civilization of South Russia was 
prior to and the cause of the civilization of Scandinavia, and the evidence on 
the whole favours the south-east.3 The specific form of battle-axe appears 
much more satisfactorily to be accounted for through Mesopotamian influence 
than when regarded as a creation of Scandinavia. No argument in favour of 
the latter can be derived from the undoubted close connexion between the 
Indo-Europeans and the proto-Finns, nor from the probability that the 
Lithuamans and the Slavs are among those Indo-Europeans who have least 
moved away from the early home. The latter argument must be accorded a 
certain weight, especially as regards the antique character of Lithuanian. It is 

* Peake and Fleure, op. cit., p. 38. 

^ G, Kossma, Die Indogermanen, 1931. Cf. Hirt, Indoger. Gramm., i. 94-6. 

3 Child, The Aryans, chap, vii and viu; Peake and Fleure, op. cit., pp. 28-38. 
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useless to meet it by contending that the Indo-Iranian languages show greater 
antiquity, for the point is that Lithuanian has persisted to the present day in 
its remarkable fidelity to the Indo-European model, while the eastern langu- 
ages, which may fairly be ranked as ‘colonial speeches', have suffered as 
vernaculars great alterations. Against connexion with the Baltic or the Black 
Sea it has been contended that the Indo-Europeans show no knowledge of the 
sea, nor of the eating of fish, nor of salt, but this contention is based on the 
extremely dangerous argument from the absence of proved correspondences 
in the Indo-European speeches as a whole, and is in no wise conclusive. 

Dr. Giles, I again, has suggested that Hungary^ was the home, but there are 
some difficulties, though these also are far from conclusive. It is useless to 
object that nomads could not have dwelt for long on the fertile soil of Hungary, 
for it is a gratuitous assumption that the Indo-Europeans were nomads. Still 
less weight attaches to the argument from the unfamiliarity of the Indo- 
Europeans with fish-eating. Nor is it consistent in Childe^ to argue that the 
cult of a mother goddess is un-Indn-European, when he assigns to Indo- 
Europeans in South Russia female figurines not essentially different from 
those found in Hungary. The paucity of weapons in Hungarian graves is 
interesting, but it might be pointed out that in the Vedic funeral ritual the bow 
is deliberately taken away from the dead man, whence we might conclude that 
the Indo-Europeans did not care to waste good arrow-heads by placing them in 
graves. A somewhat intangible argument is based on the view that the Hun- 
garians, as peasants, must have secured a peasant mentality of the type 
familiar in eastern Europe or China, which is incompatible with the eager 
activity of the Indo-Europeans- Childe admits that cases are not unknown in 
which sedentary peoples have taken to wandering, and in our total ignorance 
we cannot possibly deny that some ground may have impelled bands of Indo- 
Europeans to leave their Hungarian home. All that can really be said is that 
Dr. Giles’s theory possesses no clear superiority over the South Russian 
hypothesis. Nor is it possible to strengthen it by assuming that cremation was 
initiated by Indo-Europeans in the Danubian region, for there is no tolerable 
evidence to prove that cremation is specifically Indo-European, or indeed that 
it is any test of nationality.3 

If, however, we seek to locate the Indo-European home in Central Asia, we 
find ourselves in no better case. At Anau, for instance, we find evidence that 
the people who had painted vases had domesticated the Asiatic Urus and the 
Ovis vignei^ as well as the desert horse Equus caballus Pumpellyi^ asserted to be 
the ancestor of the Bronze Age horses of Europe and Hither Asia. But we look 
in vain for any decisive argument; if the Indo-Europeans were inventors and 
disseminators of vase-painting, we might reasonably expect to find some trace 
of the fact in the common speech, since ex hypothesi the art was carried with 
them, but such traces have not been discovered any more than have terms re- 
flecting the peculiar battle-axes and corded vases by which the civilization of 
the people of the ochre-graves is traced in other parts of Europe. If we lay 

^ Cambridge Hist, of India, i. 68-70. ^ The Aryans, p. 143. 

3 Keith, JRAS., igiz, pp. 470-4; Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii. 626-9. 
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aside prejudices in favour of Europe or Asia, we must confess that there is 
really no adequate ground for localizing the Indo-Europeans in^ either, if 
we adopt as our criterion a comparison between the hypothetical Indo- 
European civilization and that revealed by archaeological research in either 

continent. , - i r 

The other only possibility lies in consideration.of the historical facts of the 

presence of Indo-European peoples in various parts of the two continents, as 
these may lend support to one or other of the rival theories. W^e may in the 
first place dismiss the suggestion of Ipsen that the Sumero-Akkadian loan- 
words in Indo-European prove that the Indo-Europeans were still united as 
late as 2000 B.c. Even those who accept the borrowings admit that the evidence 
on which Ipsen seeks to found this date is quite untenable. ^ Where, then, are 
Indo-European tribes first recorded? Of India and Iran little or nothing 
positive can be said. It is quite possible that the Aryans entered India 2000 B.c. 
or some centuries later, but the limits are wholly vague, and, while it is prob- 
ably unreasonable to place the date after 1400 B.C., it is quite possible that it 
was not before 1500. As little again can we be certain as to the Iranians. Some 
measure of assurance is first given by the well-known discovery of names of 
gods recognized by the Mitanni; the effort to make them out specifically 
Indian seems an error they must rather belong to the Aryan period proper 
before Indian and Iranian were sharply differentiated ; the other words which 
have come to light correspond neither to Vedic nor to Iranian ; allowing for the 
distortion of transcription, they are compatible with Aryan. Aryan again may 
be the words which are preserved as elements in the names of Kassite kings 
after 1760 B.c., and the names of the petty princes recorded as ruling in Syria 
by the Tell-el-Amama records. Beyond this it has been suggested to carry the 
Indo-Europeans by the argument that they introduced the horse, which was 
known in Hammurabi’s time, perhaps between 2067 and 2034 B.c., and by the 
contention that the rulers of Su-bartu about 2700 b.c. were Indo-European. 
This suggestion is clearly ill-founded. It appears to be argued^ that the 
speech of the Su was akin to that of the Mitanni, and to one dialect of Hittite, 
and that, as these two speeches had some Indo-European ajffinities, so the 
speech of Su and the neighbouring Gu had connexions with Indo-European 
speech, best explained by assuming Indo-European dynasts. This purely 
speculative reasoning is clearly invalid in the absence of any actual Indo- 
European elements recorded. Nor are we carried beyond 1500 B.c. by the 
curious phenomena of ‘Hittite’, Forrer’s Kanesian. But it is contended that 
the evidence of that speech reveals to us either a centum variety of Indo- 
European as opposed to the satem Aryan speeches, or a speech which stands to 
Indo-European in the independent relation of development from a still earlier 
form of speech, while on another view Kanesian is an artificial literary 
language elaborated by court scribes and priests, which incorporates some 
Indo-European borrowings of unknown provenance — ^possibly merely Aryan. 

^ e.g. Childe, The Aryans^ p. 87, n. z, 

^ Keith, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ pp, 81—92 ; Beligion andPhilosophy of the Vedciy 
li. 617. 3 Peake and Fleure, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. Contrast Childe, op. cit., p 17, n. 2. 
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What we must admit is that early evidence of Indo-European is distinctly 
lacking in Asia.^ 

Unhappily the date of the presence of Indo-Europeans in Europe is not 
much more certain. In Greece it is clear that we must allow a considerable 
period before the Dorians and the West Greeks for the tribes of Aiolian, 
Ionian, and Arcadian speech, who presumably at one time were in close proxi- 
mity, the lonians being probably the first comers, while at a yet earlier date all 
the Greek-speaking tribes lived in contact, though perhaps scattered over 
a considerable area, for Meillet’s ^ theory of an original common speech seems 
perfectly justified. Beyond these facts all is obscure, but there is a good deal to 
be said for the view that the proto-Hellenes must be comparatively early in 
Greece, even if we reject the effort to fix their appearance as early as 2300 b.c .3 
The matter is complicated by the suggestion that Antaravas of Ahhiyava, 
mentioned by theHittite Myrsilos,is Andreus of Achaia,and that Tavagalavas, 
possibly his son, is Eteokles, who with Andreus figures as a founder of the 
Minyan dynasty of Orphomenos. A century later w-e have Attarassiyas of 
Ahhiyava raiding Caria and Cyprus and allied to the Hittite king, w^hile 
Ivlutallis between 1310 and 1290 B.c. mentions Alaksandus of Uilusa; Atreus 
and Alexander suggest themselves, while Tavagalavas has the epithet Ayava- 
laas, which may be regarded as Aiolian. Even if we accept these identifications, 
which are problematical, it merely goes to show that Achaians and Aiolians had 
effected control over some part perhaps of Pamphylia and so had come into 
contact with the Hittite kings. There can be little doubt that Achaians and 
Aiolians had their earlier and proper home in Greece. 

Phrygians again w'e may fairly assign to Asia Minor by 1287 B.c. when 
Rameses II found them among the allies of the Hittites ; how early they were 
there is purely hypothetical, though some case may be made out for the view 
that a cultural community existed between the peoples on the tw’O sides of the 
Dardanelles about 2000 B.c., w’hich may point to the presence of Indo- 
Europeans.^ This accords sufEciently with the probably early date of proto- 
Hellenic tribes in Thessaly. In the case of the proto-Italians also w^e probably 
must admit an early date. There is considerable w’eight of authority for the 
view’ that the proto-Italians w’ere in the Po valley in the fifteenth century b.c., 
when the Oscans and Umbrians w’ere still in union with the Latins. Others 
place the date of unity a millennium earlier . 5 This is dubious, but it is difficult 
to make the Italians late comers into Italy. The Celts unhappily are difficult 
to fix with precision, but an Italo-Celtic period of unity must be admitted 
before Celtic differentiation. It has, indeed, been suggested that we can trace 
them definitely to Asia;^ in de Morgan’s view the civilization of the iron age 
was brought by the Celts from Asia. In point of fact the Hallstatt civilization 
w’-as undoubtedly diffused by Celts and Illyrians. But the evidence that it was 
brought from Asia by the former is wholly unsatisfactory. Its chief support is 

* Contrast L. de la Vallee Poussin, Indo-europeens, p. 36. 

“ Langue grecquBj p. 18. Contrast P. Kretschmer, Sprache^ p. 67. 

5 Childe, The Aryans, p. 61. Cf. Peake and Fleure, op. cit , pp. 55, 56. 

^ Peake and Fieure, pp. 94-9. ^ F. von Duhn, ItaL Graberkimde, i. 116, 147, 189 

^ Refuted by Childe, op. cit , pp. 119-24. 
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the parallelism between the civilization of Hallstatt and that revealed at Koban 
in the Caucasus. But despite the similarities there is abundant evidence to 
show that the relation of Hallstatt to Koban is not that of borrowing. The 
commonest axe-form in Central Europe is unknown in the Caucasus; the 
former affects the long sword with blade for slashing, the latter the short 
thrusting weapon. Moreover, in many cases there are found in the Caucasus 
types which can be traced in their development in Europe in the Bronze Age, 
and appear isolated, and therefore borrowed, in the Caucasus. Iron- working, 
it is probable, originated in Hittite Asia Minor, whence it spread to Europe and 
the Caucasus respectively, and there is not the slightest reason to ascribe an 
Asiatic home to the Celts, The same remark applies to the Teutons, however 
we interpret their relation to the Celts, and there is not a scintilla of evidence 
that the Lithuanians and the Slavs were in Asia rather than in Europe before 
the Christian era. The ordinary view which sees Slavs in some of the tribes, 
such as the Neuroi, mentioned by Herodotos is unexceptionable ; the Aestii 
of Tacitus must be connected with the Lithuanians, and it is impossible to 
attach any value to the argument that they had only recently arrived at their 
home because they did not appreciate the value of amber ; to read this idea 
into Tacitus’ words pretiumque mirantes accipiunt is to forget the distinctly 
romantic character of the Germania. There is, of course, absolutely no 
warrant for the suggestion that the Lithuanians and Slavs were induced to leave 
their Asiatic homes by some migration of Asiatic peoples, perhaps in connexion 
with the building of the Chinese wall. The conception that the history of the 
Indo-Europeans is to be understood in the light of periodic movements from 
east to west, possibly due to climatic conditions in Asia, is attractively simple, 
but it has the demerit of disagreeing with the facts. Nor is it possible to derive 
any valuable conclusions from the discovery of the Tocharian language; its 
relations with Celtic have naturally suggested that we must look to the eastern 
movements of the Celts famous in history, while Pokomy^ has argued for 
affinities with Armenian, which itself may be reckoned to have been carried 
from Europe into Asia. 

These facts are sufficient to render it impossible to accept the view still 
maintained by some scholars that the earliest peoples to leave the Indo- 
European home were the Aryans as late as 2400-2300 B.c.^ If the original 
home was Asia we must admit much earlier migrations to account for the 
historical facts as to the Greeks and Italians, and probably the other European 
peoples. Certainly 2000 B.c. is far too late for the first movements towards the 
west. Doubtless also the comparatively late date at which we can prove Indo- 
European peoples in Asia is some support for the theory of European origin. 
To assert, as does de Morgan, 3 that the ancestors of the Aryans could not have 
started from South Russia is a mere postulate which cannot be supported by 
any conclusive arguments. A ma media, of course, lies in the suggestion of 

Indoget. Jahrbuchy 1924, p. 43. Cf. Hermann, KZ. 1. 302; H. Pedersen, Le groupement 
des dialectes indo-europeens, 1925. Nothing is proved. 

Hirt, op. cit., i. 96, assumes unity as late as 2000 B.c. 

^ La Prehtstoire Onentale, 1. 191. 
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Peake and Fleure, who would assign as the area of Indo-European develop- 
ment not merely South Russia but the steppes to the east. This involves, of 
course, two assumptions; first, that the ochre-grave civilization is Indo- 
European, and, second, that this civilization will ultimately be traced as 
existing to the east of the Volga. Both assumptions may be sound, but it is 
unfortunate that nothing that is kno\wi to us of Indo-European religion 
accords with the practice of the authors of the ochre-grave civilization of 
burying their dead in a contracted position and covering them with red ochre. ^ 
The true conclusion from all the evidence remains that there have not yet been 
adduced any grounds which justify us in identifying the Indo-European home, 
and that in all likelihood the question is one which does not permit, at present, 
of an answer of a scientific character. 

The most promising evidence recently adduced is undoubtedly the argu- 
ment based on the interpretation of ‘Hittite’ as a speech parallel to Indo- 
European, because, if this doctrine were established, there would be a priori 
a fairly strong case for assuming that Indo-European existed as such in Asia, 
where it is found to have a sister speech in Hittite. It would be natural to 
assume an original Asiatic home for the ancestor of both Hittite and Indo- 
European, and development of each separately in Asia. The difficulty regard- 
ing this argument, of course, is simply that, despite the interesting suggestions 
of various scholars, ^ the character of Hittite remains far from ascertained. The 
extremely different views which the various exponents of the Hittite forms 
take of the same words, and their own changes of opinion, while natural and 
inevitable, leave a considerable amount of misgiving as to the validity of the 
essential contention, and favour the view of speech-mixture^ rather than the 
belief that Hittite is a genuine sister speech of Indo-European. Moreover, as 
against this hypothesis, supporters of a European home may adduce another, 
the view ^ that in the speech of the Veneti w^e are to recognize a trace of an 
Indo-European prior to the division into centum and satem dialects. ^ Our 
ignorance is tantalizing, but it is better than the assumption of knowledge. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 

University of Edinburgh. 

^ Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii. 628, 629. 

^ See, e.g. F. H. Sturtevant’s papers in Language, vols. iii-vi. 

3 Cf. Oertel, Study of Language, pp, 253-8. 

^ Conway, Annual Brit. School, Athens, \’iii 152; Whatmough, Language, iii, 226. 

^ Whether dialects is a legitimate term may be doubted; cf. Meillet, Longue latine, p. 13. 



THE NAME AHURAMAZDA 

M uch interest and much importance attaches to the determination of the 
date at which Zoroaster lived— Zoroaster, the prophet and the founder 
of the national religion of Ancient Persia, which survives even to this day in 
Persia and flourishes in India. And yet scholars are not of even approximately 
the same opinion'^ on this matter: the evidence — such of it as can lead to a 
precise date — is neither harmonious nor objectively convincing. 

Out of all the various pieces of evidence, or of near-evidence offered col- 
laterally to support the opposing theories, the most important seem to me to 
be the following, which I list without desiring to indicate by their order their 
relative importance: 

I . The tradition of the Pahlavi commentaries^ as to the time which elapsed 
between Zoroaster and Alexander the Great; this results in setting the 
lifetime of Zoroaster at 660-583 b.c. 

2. The appearance of the divine name Auramasda in the cuneiform in- 
scription of Darius the Great, King of Persia 521-485, on the great rock 
of Behistan.3 

3. The discovery of a divine name As-sa-ra Ma-za-as in an inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal, ICing of Assyria from 668 to his death in about 626.4 

4. The finding of a personal name Mazdaka in an inscription of Sargon II, 
King of Assyria 722-705 ; the inscription is datable in 715, and the name 
is that of two princes of Media.® 

These items, unlike much that is found in Oriental records, attach to 
definite dates ; but the third and the fourth, if acceptable at face value, require 
us to place the foundation of the Mazdayasnian religion considerably before 
that given by the Pahlavi tradition. 

Now this whole subject has been handled so frequently, and in such minute 
detail,® that it seems quite rash to expect to add anything new to the dis- 
cussion. Yet I cannot help feeling that insufficient stress has been placed on 
the linguistic evidence inherent in the divine name Ahuramazda and its 
various forms. The data have already been given in several places,? but always 
with minor errors and omissions ; this is my excuse for presenting here the 
complete evidence from the earlier texts, without which completeness my 

' A. V. W Jackson, xvii. 1-22; Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 150-78; 

Zoroastnan Studies, pp. 17-18. “ Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet, pp 157-69. 

^ Cf., e.g., H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts. 

♦ Hommel, Proc. Society for Biblical Archaeology, 1899, p. 132; J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism^ p. 31. 

5 Ed Meyer, Enc, xxi, 205; K Geldner, Enc. xxviii 1041 ; J, H. Moulton, 

Early Zor , pp. 30--1. ^ Cf. the references in footnote with bibliography. 

’ C. P. Tiele, ‘lets over de Oudheit van het Awesta,’ in Mededeel, d. k. Ak. d. Wet. te 
Amst^damy Aid. Letterk., 1895, pp. 364-85; I have used the German version m Archiv fur 
ReltgtonszcisSy i. 337—60 (1898). Pp. 35 S ~7 deal with the name. Cf, also the concordance to the 
Gathas in Chr. Bartholomae, Dte Gddds und Heiligen Gebete des Altiranischen Volkes (Metrum, 
Text, Grammatiky und Wortverzeichniss), Halle, i879> ^itd the lists of passages in the same 
scholar’s Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, s. w. 
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argument will lose in clarity and in cogency. The materiahviil be divided into : 
(i) the name in the Gathas, (2) the name in the Gatha Haptaghaiti, (3) the 
name in the later Avesta, (4) the name in the Old Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, (5) the name in Pahlavi and ^Modern Persian. 

(i) In the Gathas, the earliest part of the Avesta, the divine name^ appears 
as dliura-‘ alone, or as viazdali- alone, or as the two names together in the 
stanza.- There are the following occurrences : 
ahura- alone, 3 15 occurrences: 

ahurd^ Yasna, xxxi. 15 ; xxxiii. 3,13; xliv. 5, 6, 12, 13, 19 ; xlvi. 6 ; xlviii. i, 7. 
ahuYdjn^ xxviii. 8; xxix. 2; xlvi. 9. 
ahurahyd, xlvi. 15. 
mazdah- alone, ^ 69 occurrences: 

ftiazdd, xxviii. 1,7; xxix. 8; xxxi. 3, ii, 13 ; xxxii. 8, 9, ii, 13 ; xxxiii. 4, 7, 8, 
9, 10; xxxiv. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, II, 12; xliii. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 14; xliv. 20; xlvi. 
4, 8, 18, 19; xlvii. 3,4; xlviii. 4, 9, 10, ii, 12; xlix. i, 2, 3, 10; 1. 2, 3, 
6, 7, 8, 9, II ; li. I, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, II. 
mazdd^ xxx. ii ; xxxii. 12; xlvii. 2. 
mazdaiy^ xxx. 10; li. 19, 20. 
mazdads-^ liii. 3. 
rnazdadi, xxxi. i, 6; xxxiii. 14. 

When ahiira- and mazdah- both are used in the same stanza in the Gathas, 
they are always separately declined: that is, they never form a compound 
word of which only the second part shows variations to indicate the case- 
forms. Further, the two words may be used in case-forms which require or 
permit them to form a phrase meaning ‘the Wise Lord’ or ‘the Lord Wisdom’, 
or they may be used in different case-forms, showing that they do not form a 
single phrase, but are to be taken separately. Even when the endings of the 
two words indicate the same case, the two words may stand in distinctly 
different phrases or clauses, which forbids the taking of them as a single unit, 
or at least permits them to be taken separately. The passages are as follows, 
120 instances: 

mazdah- ahiira- in the same case-form and in the same metrical pada, not 
separated by interv^ening words except the enclitic -c2; 30 occurrences: 
mazda ahurd^ xxviii. 2, 10, ii; xxxi. 5, 9, 16, 17, 22; xxxii. 16; xlv. ii; 
xlvi. 10; xlvii. 5, 6; 1. i, 4, 10. 

mazda ahurd^ xxxii. 2; xxxiii. 5; xlv. 5, 6; xlvi. 17; li. 16, 17, 22. 
mazdaqm ahurdm, xlv. 8. 

^ Cf. especially the lists in the concordance in Bartholomae’s metrical text (see preceding 
note). 

- But the mere fact that the two words come in the same stanza does not necessarily mean 
that they form a phrase-unit. 

^ i.e. in a stanza not containing a form of mazddh-, 
i.e in a stanza not containing a form of ahura’-. I have not listed mazddnkd xlv. i, which 
stands m Bartholomae’s metrical text, because (as Bthl. At W, col. 1181 recognizes) it is only a 
part of a wrongly divided verb mazdanho.dum, 

^ This orthography is used to mark the metrical value; other similar spellings will be found 
later. Bartholomae in his metrical text used mazd,d etc. 
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mazdaqmca ahurdtriy xxviii. 3. 
mazdad ahurahyd, xxviii. 4; xxxii. 4. 
mazdasca ahurdioho^ xxx. 9 ; xxxi. 4. 

madzah- ahura- in the same case-form and in the same metrical pada, 
separated by a single word; 18 occurrences: 
mazda . . . ahurd^ xliii. 5? 7 > 9 > xl^i. i, 55 xlix. 8 , 12; 1. 5. 

mazdd . . . ahurd^ xxxi. 21 ; xliii. i ; xlv. 3, 7, 10; xlvi. 12; li. 21 ; liii. 4. 
mazda- ahura- in the same case-form and in successive padas, separated by a 
single word ; i occurrence : 
fnazdd . . . ahurd, li. 2. 

tnazdah- ahura- in the same case-form and apparently forming a unit, but in 
different padas and separated by two or three words; 5 occurrences: 
mazdd . . . ahurd^ xlvi. 14. 
mazdd . . . ahurd, xlv. 9; xlvi. 13, 16; xlvii. i. 

There are the following instances in which ahura- is the prior member of 
the phrase; 15 occurrences: 

ahura- mazddh- in the same case-form and in the same pada, not separated ; 
no occurrences. 

ahura- mazddh- in the same case-form and in the same pada, separated by a 
single word; 3 occurrences: 
ahurd . . . mazdd, li. 6. 
ahurahyd . . . mazdad, xxxii. i ; xxxiii. 2. 
ahura- mazddh- in the same case-form and in successive padas, not separated 
except by the metrical pause between the padas ; 5 occurrences : 
ahurd mazdd, xxviii. 9; xxxiii. 6. 
ahurd mazdd, xxix. 6; li. 15; liii. i. 

ahura- mazddh- in the same case-form and in successive padas, separated by 
a single word; 4 occurrences: 
ahurd . . . mazdd, xxxii. 7; xxxiv. 10. 
ahurd . . . mazdd, xxxi, 2. 
ahurd . . . mazddsca, xxxiii. ii. 

ahura- mazddh- in the same case-form and apparently forming a unit, but in 
different padas and separated by three or four words ; 3 occurrences : 
ahurd . . . mazdd, xliii. 16. 
ahurd . . . mazdd, xxix. 7. 
ahurdm . . . mazdaqm, xxx. 5. 

There are also 51 stanzas in which both words occur, but so placed in 
different phrases or clauses thac even if the endings permit them to be taken 
together, there is no grammatical compulsion. They are separated by three or 
more words except in two instances, where only one word intervenes fxliv. 
I 7 ;li.i 8 ): ^ 

The case-form is the same; mazddh- precedes; 17 occurrences: 

mazdd . . . ahurd, xxviii. 6 ; xxix. 1 1 ; xxx. 8 ; xxxi. 7 ; xxxiv. i , 14, 1 5 ; xlvi. 
2, 3, 7; xlviii. 8; xlix. 5, 6, 7. 
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mazda . . . ahurd, xxix. 4; xlviii. 6; liii. 2.^ 

The case-form is the same ; ahura- precedes ; 25 occurrences : 
ahura . . . mazda^ xxix. 10 ; xxxi. 14, 19 ; xxxii. 6 ; xxxiii. 12 ; xxxiv. 3, 4, 13 ; 

xliv. I, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; xlviii. 2; li. 18. 
ahurai . . . mazdaai, xx\nii. 5, 

The case-form is different ; mazdah- precedes ; 3 occurrences : 
mazda . . . ahiirdi, xxx. i . 
mazda . . . ahtirdm, xxxi. 8. 
mazda . . . ahurd, xlv. 4, 

The case-form is different ; ahura- precedes ; 6 occurrences : 
ahurai . . . mazdaqm^ xxix. 5, 
ahurdm . . . mazda ^ xxxi. 10. 
ahtird . . . mazda ^ xliii. 3 ; xlviii. 3 ; li. 3 ; liii. 9. 

It is clear from this classification of the occurrences of the divine name in 
the Gathas, that the usual order was that in which mazdah- stood first and 
ahura- second; and that the reverse order is very rare, being found only with 
an intervening word or an interv’^ening metrical pause, or when the two words 
stand in different phrases or clauses, and are therefore not to be taken as a 
single unit. 

I do not wish to imply that these words of necessity always denote the 
Deity; certainly mazdah- may be, so far as formation is concerned, either an 
abstract noun ‘wisdom’ or an adjective ‘wise’. Neither do I necessarily 
interpret ahura mazda as in all instances a vocative phrase; for the form 
mazda may be an instrumental like asd? But the elimination of a few" examples 
through such differences of interpretation will not in any w’ay affect the con- 
clusions drawn in the present article. 

(2) In the Gatha Haptaqhaiti, there are the following examples, w*hich I 
list in the order of their occurrence, enclosing in square brackets the words 
w’hich Baunack^ excised in his attempt to reconstruct an original text of this 
section of the Avesta : 

xxx\^ praef. ahurdm mazdqm 

xxxv. 3 \ahurd\ mazdd 

XXXV. 5 mazddi ahurai 

xxxv. 7 ahurahyd-zi \at vd\ mazda 

XXXV. 9 \ahura\ mazdd 

xxxv. 10 ahura 

xxxvi. I 7nazdd ahurd 

xxxvi. 2 \mazdd ahurahya] 

^ Listed here only because the forms may both be nominative singular. But mazdd, if 
a correct reading (Bthl. m his metrical text has the dative mazdam), must be a gemtive function- 
ing as a dative. 

“ For such possibilities I refer to the doctoral dissertation of my former student, Miss Maria 
Wilkins Smith, Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas of the Avesta, issued as Language Dissertation 
No. 4 of the Linguistic Society of America (address, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Penna., U.S.A ) at the end of 1929. 

^ Th. Baunack, ‘Der Yasna Haptahhaiti*, pp. 328 ff , in Stud, aufd, Gehiete d. gr, u. d, ar, 
Spr, II, by J. Baunack and Th. Baunack. 
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xxxvi. 3 a fnazdd [ahurahyd] 

xxxvi. 3 c \mazda ahurahyd] 

xxxvi. 5 mazdd ahum 

xxxvi. 6 mazdd \ahurd^ 

xxxvii. I \ahurdm] mazdqm 

xxxviii. I \ahura\ mazdd 

xxxviii. 3 ahurdhyd 

xxxviii. 4 \cihur^ mazdd 

xxxix. 4 a \ahurd\ mazdd 

xxxix. 4 B b mazdd ahurd 

xl. I b mazdd ahurd 

xl. I B f \mazdd\ ahurd mazdqm-ca} 

xl. 3 mazdd ahurd 

xl. 4 mazdd ahurd 

xli. I \ahurdi mazddi] 

xli. 2 mazdd ahurd 

xli. 4 mazdd ahurd 

xli. 5 b [ahurd] mazdd 

xli. 5 d [mazdd] ahurd 

Should we take these all at their face value, we should find the order 
rnazddh- ahura- in 15 examples, ahura- mazddh- in 10, ahura- alone in 2. 
The w^ords are not separated except at xxxv. 7. If we accept Baunack’s 
restored text, we find ahura- mazddh- only at xxxv. 7, with an enclitic at- 
tached to the prior word. 

Yet from either standpoint, we find that the order of the two elements of 
the divine name is undergoing a shift, either at the time of the composition of 
the text or in its fate at the hands of the later interpolators. The one apparent 
instance of the compound word ahuramazdah- is at xxxix. 4 a, ahura mazdd^ 
without lengthening of the final of the prior element ; but this may be only a 
graphic error for ahurd and the dot of separation, or the ahura with short a 
may be a later interpolation after the usage of the later Avestan texts. 

(3) In the Late Avesta, or other portions of the Avestan texts with the 
exception of the Gathas proper and the Gatha Haptaghaiti, the situation is 
quite different.^ The name mazdah- occurs alone, but very infrequently as 
compared with its use alone in the Gathas. The name ahura- also appears 
alone a few times, but less often than does mazddh-. When the combination 
of the two names is used, mazdah- precedes ahura- only in imitation of Gathic 
phrasing or in fixed phrases. In the vast majority of instances, the order is 
ahura- mazdah-^ with no intervening words,^ and both words have the 
inflectional endings : 

Nom. ahurd mazdd 
Acc. ahuram mazdqm 

^ The word mazdqm :s listed for completeness, but is m this passage only a common noun ; 
chBthl.^z.PT., cols. 1162, 445. 

I rely here on the data in the Ai.W, col. 1163, s.v, mazddh- and cols. 286 ff., s.v. ahura-. 
" Except in Vd. i ; cf. ALW., col. 286 inf. 
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Inst, ahiira mazda 
Dat. ahiirdi mazdai 
Gen. ahurahe mazdA 
Voc. ahura mazda 

This represents a great advance over the status in the Gathas, even over 
that in the Gatha Haptaqhaiti, and the way is clear for an amalgamation of 
the two words into a single compound word of two elements, with the de- 
clensional endings on the second element only. 

(4) The Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions which contain the divine name 
begin with those of Darius I, who ascended the throne in 521 b.c., and end 
with those of Artaxerxes III, who died in 338 B.c. Here the name is a single 
word, with the following forms, ^ all appearing repeatedly: 

Nom. auramazdd 
Acc. auramazdam 

Gen. auramazdaha^ also auramazdaha 

There are but two exceptions to this usage. In Dar. Pers. e 24 the instru- 
mental aura stands alone, alongside the genitive auramazdaha in 6-7. In 
Xerx. Pers. ca 10 — cb 17, the genitive aurahya mazdaha occurs, with both 
parts inflected, though the nominative auramazdd stands three times in the 
same inscription (in both copies). 

(5) From this point, it is only a step to the Pahlavi ohrmazd- and the 
Modem Persian forms. 

If we should consider only the obvious indications of this development of 
the form of the divine name, we should unhesitatingly place the composition 
of the Gathas w^ell in advance of the time of Darius I, with that of the Later 
Avesta somewhere in the interv’-al; but the surface inferences may be mislead- 
ing. For there are the following possibilities to be taken into account (i) 
that the Auramazdd of the cimeiform inscriptions may not be the same as the 
mazdah- ahura- of Zoroaster; (2) that Zoroaster may not have invented a 
new term as the name of the Deity, but have utilized one already in use. 

If we could definitely determine the religion of the Achaemenid mlers of 
Persia, vre should be on our w^ay to settle these difficult points. Gray^ 
examines the evidence and pronounces his belief that the only safe conclusion 
is that the Achaemenid kings were Mazdayasnians, but not Zoroastrians ; in 
this he expresses his conviction that the name mazdah- was used for the Deity 
before Zoroaster^s coming. On the other hand, ClemenS makes a most ex- 

^ Complete data in E L. Johnson, Index Verborum to the Old Persian Inscriptions (issued 
with H. C. Tolman, Cuneiform Supplement) lYondeihilt Oriental Series VII, Nashville, 1910. 

^ Thus 'WTitten only once unambiguously ;soBthl.. 4 z.PF., 001.292272/., and col. 293^wj).(n. 14). 

3 Cf. especially A. MeiUet, Trots Conferences sur les Gdthd de V Avesta, pp, 21-32, Paris, 1925* 
He raises also another point (page 27), that as the speed of evolution varies with different 
languages, a few decades may have sufficed to transform the free phrase mazddh- ahura-^ into 
the fixed compoimd ; one may grant this, but the way in which the argument develops here 
renders it unnecessary to discuss this possibility. 

L. H. Gray, article Achaemenians, m Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ 

i. 69-73. 

^ C. Clemen, Die griechischen und lateinischen Nackrichteti uber die persiscke Religion,. 
pp. 54'-94> Giessen, 1920. 
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haustive investigation and comes to the contrary conclusion, that the evidence 
favours the belief that the Achaemenids were Zoroastrians, and that none of 
the evidence, notably that from Greek and Latin sources, seriously contradicts 
this conclusion. 

In this impasse, it might be well to simplify the problem by recounting 
some inescapable facts. The name Mazdaka in 715 B.c. means that there was 
a worship of Mazda at that date. Sargon’s inscription presents a deity As-sa-ra 
Ma-za-as, who is attended by seven Igtgi or good spirits, to whom seven 
Anunnaki or evil spirits are opposed; apparently identical with the later 
Avestan Amshaspands and the daevic opponents. In the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Achaemenids, there is no hint of a change in the state religion of 
which the supreme deity is Auramazda, until Anahita (written anahata) and 
Mithra (wTitten mitra and midm) appear in the inscriptions of the second 
Artaxerxes. No Greek writer even hints at any change in the Persian state 
religion during this period, though the Greeks were then vitally interested in 
Persian doings. Greek writers in the middle of the fifth century before Christ 
speak of Zoroaster as having lived in the remote past ; to them he has already 
become a mythical figure. Finally, the Pahlavi tradition as to the date of 
Zoroaster comes to us from documents at least fifteen centuries later than his 
reputed date.^ 

We must grant, I think, that the value of the traditional date is much 
weakened by the interval which elapsed before it was recorded in any text. 
All the other facts fall into one harmonious whole, if Zoroaster be placed 
about 1000 to 900 B.c. The name Mazdaka is in place in 715. The deity 
As-sa-ra Ma-za-as in Sargon’s inscription, 650 or thereabouts, has had time 
to be adopted into a larger theology even as Greek gods, and afterwards 
Egyptian and Asiatic gods, found places in the Roman pantheon. The lack 
of precision in the phonetics of the name as adopted may be ascribed to the 
difficulties inherent in the pronunciation of a foreign name,^ or to the awk- 
wardness of the cuneiform syllabic writing, or to some slight assimilation to 
more familiar Assyrian words. It is even possible that at the time when the 
name was taken into Assyrian the sounds in ahurah mazdah were slightly 
closer to an earlier ^asuras mazdas than our recorded writings in the Avesta 
and in Old Persian inscriptions would suggest, and that therefore the 
Assyrian sibilants are not in reality inexact. The remaining facts in the pre- 
ceding paragraph hardly need interpretation; for whether or not the earlier 
Achaemenids can be shown to be Zoroastrians, the appearance of Anahita 
and Mithra in the inscriptions is conclusive for the religious adherence of 
Artaxerxes II. 

I have till now passed over the problem whether Zoroaster invented a new 
divine name, or accepted one already current. Let us not forget that Zoroaster 
was preaching a new religion, as against an old prevalent religion; that he does 
not put himself in the position of a champion of an older faith which has lost 

^ Clemen, op. cit,, pp, 23—7. 

® For example, Russian adopts German Hamburg with an initial and Greek Theodore 
with an initial/-; Lithuaman changes German Farhe to parva. 
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its hold on the people, but claims to have received a fresh revelation direct 
from the Deity; and further, that he attacks a religious system whose ter- 
minology and practices he mentions, whose divinities he calls daevas. It is 
not clear to me how he could use terms already current for the Deity, for the 
Deity whom he proclaims, without somewhere giving some hint of this fact. 
:\Ioreover, if there were an already existing Ahuramazda, he could hardly have 
adopted the name and garbled it into mazdah- ahura-, without giving needless 
offense^ to those who might be counted on as his first adherents, namely the 
followers of the theoretical pre-Zoroastrian Ahuramazda. For the Divine Name 
was a potent word, not to be dealt with lightly nor altered sacrilegiously. 
From these considerations, therefore, I believe that Zoroaster did not use an 
old name ,2 but selected ahura- as an unappropriated but acceptable name for 
the Divine Being, and in connexion used an adjective mazddh- ‘wise’, to make 
definite the less distinctive ahura-. He opposed the one ‘wise ahura’ to the 
many evil daevas^ offering a monotheism to which only those doctrines should 
attach which he might enounce, free from the trammels of a past tradition. 3 
It must be granted that Zoroaster used a dialect of Iranian which differed 
from that of the Old Persian inscriptions and yet the name mazdah-y if we 
take it in the case-forms extant both in Avestan and in Old Persian, shows 
peculiarities in common : 


Avestan 
Nom. mazdd 
Acc. mazdqm 
Gen. mazdaa^ 


Old Persian 
-mazdd 
-mazdam 
-mazdaha {-hd) 


The primitive stem in -as- is on its way to become a stem in -5-, and this 
process is complete in the nominative and the accusative; but the genitive 
retains its form in Old Persian, as from earlier -dsas, and the Avestan shows 
in the Gathas a metrically dissyllabic ending (despite the normalized writing 
mazdd), which may easily be assigned to the origin from -dsas. Other case- 
forms in the Gathas also show similar dissyllabic values of the termination^ 
attributable to the same cause. 

And now, finally, I come back to the forms of the Divine Name. From the 
more important evidence from other sources, presented here briefly but not 
without care, I believe that the Pahlavi tradition as to the date of Zoroaster 
is in error, and that the Prophet flourished about 900 b.c. or a trifle earlier. 
He used as the name of the Deity either ahura- ‘the lord’ or mazdah- ahura- 
‘the wise lord’ or merely mazdah- ‘the wise one’. In the later Avestan writings 
the two words began to shift position with each other, and the name became 
ahura-mazdah- or ahura-mazdd-, while the words were still occasionally used 


^ Cf. Tiele, op. cit., p. 356. 

“ That is, not an old name for the Divine Bemg. The mere word is an old one for a super- 
human being, and is by origin identical with the Sanskrit asura, which has shifted to the mean- 
ing ‘evil spirit’. 

^ In saying this I am not denying nor overlooking the accretion of other doctrines in later 
times. ^ Cf., e.g., Tiele, op. cit., pp. 350-2. 

^ Cf. p. 2, note 5. ® Cf. lists earlier in this article. 
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separately; when both words were used, both still had inflexional endings. 
With the spread of the religion through other parts of Iran, and its adoption 
by the Achaemenians, the divine name of two words became coalesced into 
one,^ doubtless in the vocative ahura mazda!^ and in the nominative ahurct^ 
mazdal", perhaps also in the accusative ahuram mazdam, which, if written as 
one word, would give the Old Persian a-u-m-ma-za-da-a-ma == auramazddm\ 
for doubled consonants were not indicated in the Old Persian cuneiform 
writing. 

And thus the development of the name Ahuramazda, as recorded in the 
ancient texts, may perhaps yield some slight corroboration of the view that 
Zoroaster lived and preached not at the traditional dates, but about looo to 
900 B.c. 

ROLAND G. KENT 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

' Cf. Bthl. Ai.W., col. 394 





A PERSIAN PRINCE— ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES 


‘And in his estate shall stand up a vile person to whom they shall not give the honour of 
the kingdom / — Darnel xi. 21. 


I 

N O king in history has ever had so bad a press or been so genuinely hated 
by millions of persons who never saw him as Antiochus IV, otherwise 
known as Antiochus Epiphanes (the god manifest). He receives frightful 
abuse in the first book of the Maccabees. He is the villain of the Book of 
Daniel. Nor is he wholly unconnected with the Great Beast of the Revela- 
tions, for the writer of that remarkable work took Daniel’s prophecies as his 
model. Scorn has been poured on Antiochus by writers as different as Livy, 
Polybius, and Diodorus ; and for centuries he has been the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ to every Jew and many Christians. In the course of this short 
monograph I shall sketch this unfortunate king’s life and try to paint him in 
truer, if less lurid, colours. 

The first point to bear in mind is Antiochus IV’s nationality. He is generally 
spoken of as a Hellene ; but he was really more a Persian prince than a Greek 
one. The mother of the Seleucid dynasty and the ancestress of Antiochus IV 
was Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes and an Achaemenian princess. His 
own mother was Laodice, the daughter of Mithridates II of Pontus, a Persian 
ruler closely connected with the family of the great Darius. In other words, 
to use an Indian colloquialism, Antiochus was more than eight annas Persian. 
Antiochus, however, had not only a mixed descent, but he had a mixed up- 
bringing, He spent fourteen years in Rome. In 189 B.c. his father Antiochus 
the Great had, after the disastrous battle of Magnesia, given him to the 
Romans as a hostage. The young prince was then in the early twenties and 
he was received as an equal in the best society of Rome. From his Hellenic 
ancestors he inherited their love of literature and art. From his Achaemenian 
forebears there came to him courage and a strain of cruelty.^ From his Roman 
friends he acquired an impatience of opposition and a wish to standardize 
everything, including religion, manners, and government. 

On the death of Antiochus the Great in 187 B.c., his eldest son Seleucus IV 
became king of Syria and its appanages, which he ruled until 175 b.c. He had 
inherited an unprofitable patrimony. The Roman war debt pressed terribly 
on his kingdom. At the same time it had been shorn of all Asia Minor west of 
the Taurus. Seleucus strove honestly to meet the instalments of the Roman 
indemnity as they fell due ; but in doing so, he so squeezed his subjects that 
he became extremely unpopular. His unpopularity tempted his prime 
minister to assassinate him and proclaim in his stead Seleucus’ youngest 
son. But there were two other claimants to the vacant throne. There was 
Seleucus’ eldest son Demetrius, who had been sent to replace his uncle 


^ The Achaemenian kings were not all cruel. Darius was not; but Cambyses was and so 
was Xerxes. 
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Antiochus at Rome. He, however, was only nine years old. There was the 
subject of this essay, Antiochus, who, on Demetrius’ arrival, had been 
released from Rome and was living in Athens as a private citizen. There he 
received an invitation from Eumenes, king of Pergamum, to become a candi- 
date for the throne of Syria at the head of a Pergamene army. 

Pergamum was a small Hellenic state on the western coast of Asia Minor. 
Its king, Eumenes, had fomented the quarrel between Antiochus the Great 
and the Romans. Actively helping the latter, he had derived great benefit from 
the former’s defeat. But at this time in Roman history, it was nearly as 
dangerous to be a friend as an enemy of the Eternal City. The corrupt 
Roman nobles bled their allies almost as white as their open foes. Eumenes, 
therefore, sought to create a Hellenic confederacy against Rome. The dead 
king Seleucus IV had been too bitter about Magnesia to heed Eumenes’ 
overtures; but Antiochus was willing to agree to any terms by which he 
obtained a throne. He accepted Eumenes’ invitation, and at the head of a 
powerful Pergamene contingent he was soon crowned king at Antioch as 
Antiochus IV. 

With so many friends at Rome Antiochus had no difficulty in smoothing 
over any objections that the Senate might have to his usurpation. His danger 
came from Ixis Egyptian frontier. Palestine had on the division of Alexander’s 
empire fallen to Ptolemy I, king of Egypt. Antiochus the Great had con- 
quered it and added it to Syria. Two years after Antiochus IV’s accession, the 
Egyptian government at the head of which were two eunuchs, Eulaeus and 
Lennaeus, determined to recover Palestine. They were equally confident and 
undeserving of success. They led into the Holy Land a small army accom- 
panied by wagons of bullion, gold plate, and jewels. With these they hoped 
to bribe Antiochus’ generals. It never occurred to them to think that the 
hostile generals might prefer to take the treasure wagons as booty rather than 
as bribes. They were soon undeceived; for in a few days they had lost their 
treasure chests and most of their army and were fleeing for their lives back to 
Alexandria. Even when safe in the capital they could not recover their wits. 
They sent the young king Ptolemy VI by ship to Samothrace. On the way a 
Syrian cruiser intercepted the royal vessel and took Ptolemy back as prisoner 
to Antioch. The Alexandrian mob overthrew the eunuchs and put the king’s 
younger brother on the throne as Ptolemy VII and prepared for a siege. 
Antiochus posed as the champion of the lawful king, who was his sister’s son, 
and sat down before Alexandria, On the mercantile world the leaguer of this 
mighty city had as great an effect as the siege of London would have on the 
mercantile world to-day. Even the Antioch business firms were threatened 
with bankruptcy. Antiochus found that he might lose more by continuing 
the siege than by raising it and plundering the countryside. This he did 
very effectually and returned to Syria in triumph. 

At Antioch, however, he found his nephew unmanageable. Ptolemy VI 
did not want to languish in Antioch while his younger brother ruled in 
Egypt, He sent a secret message to Alexandria and received in reply a pro- 
posal that he and his brother should mle Egypt jointly. The nephew asked 
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leave of his uncle to return home and the uncle lost his temper. As the author 
of Daniel (xi. 27) puts it; 

‘And both those kings’ hearts shall be to do mischief, and they shall 
speak lies at one table.’ 

Antiochus, however, could not keep prisoner indefinitely the nephew in 
whose interests he was supposed to be fighting. Ptolemy VI was released and 



re-entering Alexandria was affectionately received by his brother. Antiochus 
asked as payment of his services and as indemnity the formal cession of 
Cyprus and the fortress of Pelusium. Since these were already in Antiochus 
IV’s possession, one might have thought that Ptolemy VI would have ac- 
quiesced in their loss. He did not. He called in the Romans. 

Ever since Magnesia Rome had been the bully of the Levant. She had 
realized that she could do what she liked without fear of reprisals from the 
Greek dynasties. Her conscience never troubled her. She had just driven 
Perses, king of Macedonia, to declare war and had then destroyed his army 
at Pydna (22nd June 168 B.c.). She was, therefore, free to start her corrupt 
interference elsewhere. When the Ptolemaic mission reached Rome, the 
Senate saw an excellent excuse for meddling in Egyptian affairs and better 
still of forcing a war on Antiochus IV. The Senate sent Gaius Popilius 
Laenas as ambassador to Antiochus IV with orders that the Syrian king must 
evacuate Egypt. The ambassador came up with Antiochus near Adexandria. 
The latter had known Popilius at Rome and with well-bred courtesy went up 
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to him to shake him by the hand as an old friend. Popilius affected not to see 
the outstretched hand and curtly told the king to read the Senate’s message. 
Antiochus took the wax tablets and read a peremptory order to return to his 
own borders. Keeping his temper, he said that he would consult his foreign 
secretary and then reply. Popilius, with the customary rudeness that made 
the Romans so disliked in the East, drew with his walking stick a circle in the 
dust round the king’s feet. He then roughly told Antiochus to answer ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ before he stepped outside the circle. Antiochus was not unnaturally 
furious ; but he managed to control himself and said that he would abide by the 
Senate’s wishes. Popilius then affected to be glad to see his old friend and 
shook warmly the royal hand.^ The king knew that he could not face the 
Romans in battle and he pretended to accept this decision cheerfully; but the 
shock to his pride was such that he never really got over it. 

‘For the ships of Chittim (the Romans) shall come against him : therefore 
he shall be grieved and return, and have indignation against the Holy 
Covenant; so shall he do.’ (Daniel xi. 30.) 

Genealogical Tree of the Seleudds 

Seleucus Nicator (306-281 B.c.) 

(m. Apama d. of Spitamenes) 

I 

Antiochus I (281-261 B.c.) 

.1 

Antiochus II (261-246 B.c.) 

I 

Seleucus II (246-226 b.c.) 


Seleucus III Antiochus III the Great 

(246-226 B.c.) (223-187 b.c.) 

{m. Laodice d. of Mithridates II of Pontus) 


Seleucus IV Antiochus IV Epiphanes 

(187-175 B.c.) (175-164 B.c.) 

II 

Although Antiochus dared not attempt to retaliate on the Romans by force 
of arms, he yet contrived an ingenious method of squaring accoxmts with 
them. In 167 B.c. Lucius Aemilius Paullus celebrated at Amphipolis his con- 
quest of Macedonia with great magnificence. To the celebration he invited 
the whole Greek world. Antiochus waited imtil Lucius Aemilius Paullus had 
finished and then celebrated his victories over Egypt with even greater 

^ Polybius, xxix. 27. 
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splendour. Polybius has described Antiochus’ triumph at Daphne with much 
detail ; from his account I give the following passage (Book xxx. 26) : 

‘When the games, gladiatorial shows and beast fights, which lasted for 
the thirty days devoted to spectacles were over, for the first five succeed- 
ing days everyone who chose anointed himself in the gymnasium with 
saffron ointment out of gold jars. Of those there were fifteen and there 

were the same number of jars with ointment of cinnamon and spikenard 

For the banquets there were sometimes a thousand and sometimes fifteen 
hundred tables laid. They were all furnished with the most costly 
dishes.’ 

The Romans, who had no sense of humour, were so annoyed at these pro- 
ceedings that they sent the famous Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus to try to 
pick a quarrel with Antiochus. The latter, however, was not for nothing more 
than half an Oriental. With his tongue in his cheek he fooled the stupid 
Roman to the top of his bent. He received with such exquisite courtesy 
Gracchus and his companions and showered on them so many and costly 
gifts that the diplomatists were completely deceived. They assured the 
Senate that Antiochus really entertained the friendliest feelings towards 
Rome, ‘Whereas’, as Polybius observes, ‘the king’s real feelings were not so, 
but quite the reverse!’^ 

Nevertheless in spite of this amusing deception of the Roman mission, 
Antiochus remained in a very bad temper and he sought for some object on 
which to vent it. Unfortunately for his subsequent reputation, he found it 
ready to hand in the Jews. This extraordinary community had been over- 
whelmed by Nebuchadnezzar and their leaders taken to Babylon. Cyrus had 
allowed these leaders to return to Jerusalem and rebuild it. Their worship of 
a single deity commended itself to the followers of Ahura Mazda and the 
Jews lived happily under Persian rule. The superhuman greatness of the 
Macedonian Alexander fired their imaginations and they enlisted by hundreds 
in his armies. On his death the Jews accepted Seleucid rule without dislike; 
for their kings in the immensity of their possessions and their continual wars 
were far too busy to persecute their Jewish subjects. Antiochus, cut off from 
Asia Minor and Egypt by the Romans, had plenty of time on his hands and the 
Jews became the victims of the royal ill-humour and leisure. 

In the reign of Seleucus IV, the king had ordered Onias the High Priest of 
the Jews to hand over some of the temple treasures. He apparently did so 
and satisfied his followers by the remarkable story told in the Apocrypha, 
namely that the royal messenger Heliodorus was held down and flogged by 
angels.2 When Antiochus IV became king, he displaced Onias and appointed 
in his stead his brother Yeshwa or Jesus in consideration of the handsome 
bribe of 360 silver talents paid down and a promised yearly instalment of 80 
talents. Yeshwa was an ardent Philhellene and built throughout Jerusalem 
Greek gjnnnasiums and induced his followers to adopt Greek dress. In this 


^ KaiTrep ovk (ov Ttpoaipiaei roioihos, oAAa rovvavrlov (Polybius, xscs. 27)* 
® See 2 Maccabees 3. 
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way he won the king’s esteem. Unfortunately a certain Menelaus offered the 
king a still larger bribe and Antiochus put him in Yeshwa’s place. 

■\\Tien the Egyptian army crossed the frontier Yeshwa returned to Jerusa- 
lem, drove out Menelaus, and declared for Ptolemy. Menelaus escaped but 
Yeshwa put many of his rival’s adherents to death. Then the tide turned. The 
Eg}'ptians were driven back. Antiochus returned and punished the rebel city 
severely. This the Jews might have pardoned. What they could not forgive 
was that he entered the temple, penetrated into the Holy of Holies and re- 
moved the treasure without hindrance. Not a single angel appeared to flog 
Viim. This was the beginnmg of a quarrel that never ended. It was on these 
factious subjects that Antiochus sought to vent the ill-temper caused by the 
rudeness of Popilius. 

The king found an excuse in the Jevrish objection to Hellenism. The 
victories of Alexander had so dazzled the civilized world that Persia, Italy, 
Syria, and even Carthage had thrown aside their own ideas and had adopted 
Greek canons of beauty, art, and religion. This the stricter Jews or Hasidim 
resolutely refused to do. There was, however, a Hellenizing party at Jerusa- 
lem and to this party Antiochus resolved to lend all the power of his govern- 
ment. He sent to Jerusalem a mercenary leader called Apollonius, who 
dexterously made himself master of the town and garrisoned it with Mace- 
donian troops. Then the king converted the temple of Jehovah into a temple 
of Zeus Ol 5 mpius, whom Antiochus had formally identified with himself. 
As if that was not bad enough, the king had swine — a beast as hateful to the 
Jews as to the Musulmans — sacrificed on the old Jewish altar. At Samaria, 
the other Jewish religious centre, the king converted the temple of Jehovah 
into one of Zeus Xenios. Having thus treated the two biggest cities of Pale- 
stine, Antiochus turned his attention to the countryside. Throughout the 
villages his officers had instructions to preach the advantages of Hellenism 
and to kill those Jews, stupid enough — ^as a Hellene would say — ^to prefer 
death to a plate of pig’s broth. 

At first the country people suffered helplessly; but the Jews were a 
dangerous people to drive to despair. The popular fury grew and in due 
time a national leader stood forth in Mattathias. He was an inhabitant of 
Modin a few miles from Jerusalem and the head of a strictly orthodox family 
of Jews. One day the royal officers came to Modin to compel him and his 
relatives to sacrifice to Zeus in the Hellenic manner. Mattathias refused ; and 
when a renegade Jew began to sacrifice, Mattathias lost all self-control. He 
ran at the renegade and killed him. Mattathias called on his sons and his 
kinsmen to follow him. Escaping to the mountains, Mattathias and his band 
retaliated on the Hellenes by brigandage and by killing those Jews who had 
abandoned their faith. The Jewish war of independence had begun (i66 b.c.). 
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III 

Mattathias was an old man and his frame could not support the fatigues of 
his new life. He died in the course of the same year (i66 B.c.) at the remarkable 
age, if the author of the i Maccabees is to be believed, of a hundred and forty- 
six. His son Judas succeeded him; and because of the terrible blows that he 
struck at the Seleucids he was nicknamed Maccabaeus or the Hammer. 

Antiochus IV did not realize the gravity of the rebellion. The Jews had 
never given any trouble to his predecessors. He could not imagine that they 
would ever face regular troops. On the other hand Antiochus had spent on 
his triumph at Antioch and on his subsequent improvident ‘junketings’ all 
the plunder that he had collected in Egypt. The Roman instalments were in 
arrears. They had either to be paid or a large number of senators must be 
bribed; either course cost money. He decided to send a force under his 
general Nicanor with one Gorgias as his second in command, to put down the 
Jewish rebels, while he himself went raiding into Persia, the land of his 
ancestors. Neither expedition prospered. 

Judas Maccabaeus was a bom general and he had with him six thousand 
men, all red-hot fanatics. He, moreover, knew the country far better than 
Nicanor or the royal guides. Nevertheless, Nicanor was so sure of victory 
that he fixed the price of his future Jewish captives at ninety for a talent. The 
price was so low that slave contractors flocked to his army. The Syrians en- 
camped at Emmaus in the valley of Ajalon, before beginning the drive, that 
was to push the Jewish rebels out of the hills and into the Philistine plain. 
At Emmaus Nicanor learnt that Judas Maccabaeus was in the neighbourhood, 
planning an attack. He thought to upset the Jewish plans by a counter- 
offensive. One night he sent his second in command with an eighth of his 
force to surprise Judas’ camp ; but the country was on the side of the rebels. 
When Gorgias reached the Jewish head-quarters, Judas had received ample 
warning and had left them. Gorgias should at once have returned to Emmaus ; 
but he stupidly led his force up and down the Judaean hills without ever 
getting into touch with the enemy. When Judas realized that Gorgias was 
immobilizing his contingent by this aimless tramp, he made a sudden dash 
at dawn at the main Syrian army. Satisfied that Gorgias would destroy the 
rebels in their lair while the general and the rest of the army slept, Nicanor 
let himself be completely surprised. The Syrian losses were very heavy and 
Judas Maccabaeus got what the rebels most needed, namely arms and money. 
The beaten troops furnished the arms and the unlucky slave contractors the 
money. 

The following year (165/164 b.c.) Lysias, whom Antiochus had, during his 
absence in Persia, made viceroy of Syria, resolved to move against the rebels 
with all the troops left in the kingdom. The author of i Maccabees relates 
in his fourth chapter a second great victory won by the Jews; but Sevan 
doubts whether they gained any substantial success. The question is unim- 
portant. Thesuddennews of Antiochus’ death felllikeabombshellandstopped 
all further fighting; for the new king Antiochus V was only nine years old. 
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It is outside the scope of this monograph to relate events that happened 
after the death of Antiochus IV. I shall, therefore, revert to that king’s ex- 
pedition into Persia. There had been a time when the mere appearance of 
Macedonian troops was enough to render Asiatic populations helpless with 
panic ; but in recent years the reputation of the Macedonians as soldiers had 
greatly fallen. Magnesia had shown that the terrible phalanx could be over- 
thrown without difficulty by the legion; and when Antiochus the Great had 
tried to restore his finances by plundering temples in Luristan, the native 
population had destroyed him and his army. 

When Antiochus IV entered Persia and proposed to sack Persepolis in 
order to balance his budget, he got an unpleasant surprise. As the writer of 
the Maccabees puts it : 

‘About that time came Antiochus with dishonour out of the country of 
Persia. 

Tor he had entered the city called Persepolis, and went about to rob the 
temple, and to hold the city; whereupon the multitude running to defend 
themselves with their weapons put them to flight ; and so it happened, that 
Antiochus being put to flight of the inhabitants returned with shame.’ 
(2 Maccabees ix.) 

Having failed to secure any treasure in Persepolis, Antiochus IV resolved 
to return to Jerusalem and undertake in person the chastisement of the 
rebels with the full power of the kingdom. On the way back, however, he was 
thrown out of his chariot and badly hurt. His wounds mortified and he died 
during the retreat. The epitaph given him by the Jewish chronicler is as 
follows : 

‘Thus the murderer and blasphemer having suffered most grievously, as 
he entreated other men, so died he a miserable death in a strange country 
in the mountains.’ 

My readers have now read my sketch of Antiochus’ life. They will pro- 
bably agree with me that he was not a monster after all. If he was not a good 
ruler, there have been many worse. Why then has he been so universally dis- 
liked? Why did the Jews hate him? He persecuted them, it is true, but his 
measures were mild as milk compared with the appalling cruelties of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Yet no Jew ever seems to have borne Nebuchadnezzar any 
malice. The reason seems to have been that as Ezekiel’s and Jeremiah’s 
prophecies show, they regarded Nebuchadnezzar as the blind instrument of 
God, sent to punish the Jews for their tolerance of foreign faiths in Palestine. 
But Antiochus Epiphanes was the Jews’ own king; and when one bears in 
i^d the Hebrew prophets’ furious denunciations of Ahab and Athaliah, 
simply because they did not put to death all those who worshipped Baal and 
Astarte, one begins to understand Jewish hatred of a ruler, who not only 
encouraged foreign religions, but actually tried to root out the worship of 
Jehovah. Antiochus was moreover the first of a long list of persecutors and 
the Jews no doubt blamed him for the damnable activities of his many suc- 
cessors. 
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Why did the Christians so hate Antiochus? The only reason seems to be 
that he was abused in the Apocrypha, which has never been really separated 
from the Bible in Christian or at any rate Puritan thought. 

Why did the Romans and Greeks so dislike Antiochus ? They did not do 
so for the same reason as the Jews. On the contrary his baiting of that un- 
fortunate people commended itself to Roman writers. Tacitus has observed, 
‘King Antiochus strove to remove their (Jewish) superstitions and to bestow 
on them Greek customs and in this way to lead this vilest of people to better 
things. He was stopped by the Parthian war.’^ Roman writers seem to have 
disliked the king for his lack of dignity. The Roman aristocracy attached 
more importance to a grave demeanour than to anything else ; and the more 
corrupt a senator, the more solemn was his appearance. The Greek writers 
Polybius and Diodorus wrote under the influence of Roman opinion and so 
came to the same conclusion. At the same time it must be admitted that 
Antiochus’ antics would be thought outrageous even in a modernist ‘Lido’ 
party of to-day. Here is an account of the king’s behaviour at one of his own 
banquets, as given by Polybius at chapter xxx, paragraph 26 : 

‘At banquets, again, he stood himself at the entrance and led in some of 
the guests, and ushered others to their seats, himself leading in also the 
attendants who carried the dishes. Then he would walk round the room, 
occasionally sitting down and occasionally reclining; and then putting 
down, as the case might be, the cup or morsel that he was holding, he 
would jump up and change his place, going all round the banquet, accepting 
toasts standing from this man or that and making jokes about the music. 
Finally when the carouse had lasted a long time and many of the guests had 
left, the king, entirely wrapped up, was carried in by buffoons and put on 
the ground as if he were one of themselves. The band was given a signal, 
and the king would then jump up and dance and play the fool with the 
others, until all the guests ran away for very shame.’ 

There is a similar passage in Diodorus, Book xxxi. He adds, however, that 
when the king was unwrapped he stood up ‘gumnos’, i.e. stark naked. Mon- 
archs who behave in this light and airy fashion cannot expect to get certifi- 
cates of good conduct from any class of historian. 

Nevertheless Christendom owes a deep and unexpected debt to this half- 
Persian prince. In their early history, indeed up to the captivity, the Jews had 
no idea of a future life. All they desired as a reward for virtuous conduct was 
a long life, health, wealth, and a large and flourishing family, e.g.: 

‘There shall be no more thence an infant of days nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days: for the child shall die a hundred years 
old 

‘And they shall build houses and inhabit them ; and they shall plant vine- 
yards and eat the fruit of them. 

^ ‘Rex Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Graecorum dare adnisus, quominus taeter- 
rimam gentem in melius mutaret, Parthorum hello prohibitus est’ (Tac. Hist. v. 8). 
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‘They shall not build and another inhabit ; they shall not plant and another 
eat : for as the days of a tree are the days of my people and mine elect shall 
long enjoy the work of their hands. 

‘They shall not labour in vain nor bring forth for trouble; for they are 
the seed of the blessed of the Lord and their offspring with them. 

‘And Sharon shall be a fold of flocks and the valley of Achor a place for 
the herds to lie down in, for my people that have sought me.’ (Isaiah Ixv. 
20-23 and 10.) 

At the close of the captivity the Jews as I have said came into friendly con- 
tact with the Persians. Now the Persians had always had, as the Parsees still 
have, a clear idea of resurrection, a divine judgement after death, and a future 
life. This belief was not at once adopted by the Jews, but it must have lain 
dormant. The persecutions of Antiochus IV made the hidden seed sprout. 
The Jews who had previously counted on divine rewards during this life, 
began to look for them after death. Indeed this was the only possible con- 
clusion consistent with belief in an all-powerful Jehovah. Under Antiochus’ 
rule no Jew, who adhered to his religion, could possibly get any reward in 
this life. He was lucky if he escaped ruin. Either, therefore, Jehovah was a 
feeble impostor or he gave the faithful their rewards in some future existence. 
Thus we find in the Book of Daniel, a work written in 164 B.c. shortly after 
the death of Antiochus: 

‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 

‘And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.’ 
(Daniel xii. 2 and 3.) 

In the second book of the Maccabees written a few years later we find the 
following passage: 

‘And when he (Judas) had made a gathering throughout the company 
to the sum of two thousand drachmas of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to 
offer a sin offering, doing therein very well and honestly, in that he was 
mindful of the resurrection: 

‘For if he had not hoped that they who were slain should have risen 
again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead. 

‘And also in that he perceived that there was no great favour laid up for 
those that died godly, it was an holy and good thought. Whereupon he 
made a reconciliation for the dead, that they might be delivered from sin.’ 
(2 Maccabees xii. 43-45.) 

The quarrel between the Jews and the descendants of Antiochus continued 
until the disappearance of the Seleucid dynasty, although Antiochus Sidetes 
patched it up temporarily with John Hyrcanus ; and as the quarrel continued, 
the belief in a future life strengthened. Together with their belief came the 
expectation of a Messiah or Mahdi to announce its coming. This expectation 
may owe its birth to the expected advent of the three sons of Zoroaster and 
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Huovi. However this may be, the belief in the appearance of a Messiah was 
widely spread among the Jews at the time of Jesus Christ. This circumstance 
rendered possible Christ’s success as a teacher; for he convinced his followers 
thsit he was the very Messiah for whom the Jews were waiting. Had there 
been no such expectation of the Messiah’s advent, Christ’s mission could 
hardly have succeeded. In other words Antiochus Epiphanes, this strange 
descendant of Achaemenian emperors, was all unwittingly one of the chief 
originators of Christianity. 


I.C.S. {retired). 


CHARLES A. KINCAID 



A NOTE ON THE SAKAS AND ZOROASTRIANISM 

S EISTAN, the Saka land, plays a considerable role in the history of 
Zoroastrianism. According to tradition it was one of the two countries where 
the prophet first sought to promulgate his religion, and down to much more 
modem times many remains bear witness to the flourishing state of his faith. 

It is not probable that the Sakas, whose name still remains in the geographi- 
cal term, had come to Seistan in the days of Zoroaster. Professor Thomas has 
maintained that the ‘Sakas beyond the sea’ mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Darius were living on the Hamun,i.e.that Seistan was already then peopled by 
Sakas , but I agree with those scholars who hold that the ‘ Sea’ of those records is 
the Caspian, and that the Saka invasion took place at a considerably later date. 

Our oldest information about the Sakas is to the effect that they were 
scattered over a wide area, to the east of Sogdiana and the Caspian Sea, and 
on the Jaxartes. We read about them that they were nomads, and we know 
that some Saka tribes were involved in the great westward migrations which 
started in the second century B.c. To me it seems probable that they entered 
Seistan in consequence of these migrations, and at a somewhat later date they 
came to India and founded an empire there, which was further developed after 
the advent of another wave, headed by the Kushanas, among whom we can 
distinguish two dynasties, the Kadphises kings and the royal line of Kanishka, 
I shall not, in this place, enter into a discussion of the various views about 
the origin and nationality of the Kushanas, but take it for granted that they 
were a Saka tribe. My reasons will be found in my edition of the Indian 
Kharoshthi inscriptions in vol. ii, Part i, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
We have no indication which points to the existence of Zoroastrianism 
among the Sakas before they came to Seistan, and it seems to me that we are 
justified in assuming that they were converted to the faith after they had 
settled there. Nor are we in possession of much information about their 
subsequent role in the history of Zoroastrianism. It is a priori possible that 
they tried to propagate their new religion among other Saka tribes and among 
peoples who had come under Saka domination in consequence of their 
wanderings and conquests. 

I am not qualified to take up this question in all its bearings. My object in 
writing this short notice is only to draw attention to a few details which must 
be taken into account in this connexion. 

The earliest Saka invaders of India seem to have come from Seistan, and 
if they had taken any interest in the propagation of Zoroastrianism we 
should expect to find some indications in the records they have left. Such is 
not, however, the case. Their coins and inscriptions point to the conclusion 
that they adapted themselves more or less to the religious conditions prevail- 
ing in their new home. The only religion which can be traced in their 
records is Indian Buddhism. 

An examination of the documents of the first Kushana rulers leads to 
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similar results, Kujula Kadphises seems to have favoured Buddhism, while 
Wima Kadphises’ coins characterize him as a mahUvara, a worshipper of Siva. 

The state of aifairs is apparently quite different when we turn to the second 
Kushana dynasty, the royal house of Kanishka and his successors. On their 
coins we find representations of several Zoroastrian deities, with their names, 
and this fact might be taken to point to a certain influence exercised by 
Zoroastrianism. What we know about Kanishka is, how^ever, to the effect 
that he had nothing to do with Zoroastrian propaganda, and that he extended 
his protection in the first line to Indian Buddhism. I entirely agree with 
Mr. Kennedy^ that the pantheon of these coins, ‘a pantheon perhaps without 
an equal, until Heliogabalus in his youthful extravagance assembled all the 
gods of the empire on the Capitol of Rome to do homage to the black stone 
of Emesa . • . had nothing to do with the religion of the Kushans.’ In this 
connexion it is of interest that Ve have no representations of Ahura Mazda, 
or of fire-altars, or any other mark of official Zoroastrianism’. 

Kanishka ’s coin legends are written in an Iranian language which is com- 
paratively well known from a long series of manuscript fragments found in 
Chinese Turkestan, and which I now follow Professor Liiders in calling Saka. 
In the vocabulary of this tongue we might reasonably expect to find traces of 
Zoroastrianism, if that religion had played a role with the Sakas outside 
Seistan. Let us, therefore, examine the stray facts which might point in 
that direction. 

One of the first Saka words which were identified was gyastd^ which corre- 
sponds to Zend yazata. Here we apparently have a Zoroastrian term in the 
Saka language. The correspondence is, however, only formal, and the two 
terms do not cover the same idea. Yazata has, in the Avesta, a somewhat 
specialized meaning and might just as well be translated as ‘angel’. Saka 
gyastdy on the other hand, is the regular translation of Sanskrit d&va^ a god, 
and we even, in an unpublished fragment of the Samghatasutra, find the 
feminine gyasta used to render Sanskrit devl. Moreover, we find the word 
gyaysnd, from the same base, and used to translate Sanskrit and we can 
see from the context that a regular sacrifice is meant, because cattle {pasd^ 
Tibetan phyogs) and a man were sacrificed to the goddess. 

Such correspondence does not, accordingly, point to the existence of 
Zoroastrian notions among the Sakas. On the contrary, the Saka words have 
evidently retained their older meaning, while the corresponding Zend terms 
have been modified under the influence of Zoroaster’s religion. 

In a Saka text published by Professor Leumann, Maitreya-samiti (Strass- 
burg, 1919), V. 129, we read about the state of things in the coming age of 
the Buddha Maitreya: when death approaches, man knows beforehand, pro- 
ceeds to the ulatdna^ lies down there and dies. The world ulatdna is not 
quite perspicuous. It evidently means the place where dead bodies are 
deposited. The final tana is perhaps an addition of the same kind as in 
kdddtana, sin; but the first part, ula^ is evidently the well-known adjective 
ula^ high, Sanskrit urdhva. This term might accordingly lead us to think of 

^ JRAS ,, 1912, pp. 1003 ff. 
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the Dakhma and of Zoroastrian customs. But then nobody is, I think, pre- 
pared to assert that the Dakhma is a Zoroastrian innovation. On the con- 
trary, we have every reason for assuming that it goes back to pre-Zoroastrian 
times, so that the Saka term goes back to a remote antiquity and has nothing 
to do with Zoroaster’s religion. 

There remains one Saka word, where we seem to be on safer ground: 
urmaysde, which is certainly the Avestan Ahura Mazda, The word, however, 
presents some difficulties. In the first place, it has an entirely different 
inflection, the genitive being urmaysdand, as if it were an n- and not an j- base. 
And, in the second, it does not mean the same thing as in the Avesta, but 
seems to be the usual word for ‘sun’. 

It is difficult to understand the semasiological development. There cannot 
be any doubt that we have to do with the Zoroastrian word. But with the 
Zoroastrians Ahura Mazda is not the sun. It is conceivable that Ahura Mazda 
had, in the popular mind, retained some traces of his predecessor, the great 
Ahura, the Indian Asura Varuna. Now it has often been maintained that the 
Indian gods Varuna and Mitra, and their Iranian counterparts, originally 
stood for the sun and the moon, Mitra representing the former and Varuna 
the latter. It might be urged that the Saka urmaysde, sun, points to an 
old connexion of the great Asura, the Indian Varuna, with the sim and 
not, as is usually assumed, with the moon. Such an assumption would, how- 
ever, be a mere guess, without any support in ascertainable facts. Moreover, 
the association of the two Asuras with sun and moon is in my opinion cer- 
tainly a later development. And, at all events, Saka urmaysde, sun, cannot be 
interpreted as an indication of Zoroastrian influence. 

We find the same development as in Saka urmaysde in some of the Pamir 
dialects. We have Ishkashmi remuz, Zebaki ormozd, sim. There can be little 
doubt about the connexion between Saka and the Pamir languages, and the 
correspondence in these words for ‘sim’ does not, in so far, add much to our 
knowledge. But it shows that the meaning ‘sim’ is not only found in literary 
sources, but has its base in the spoken language. 

On the other hand, it is a priori likely that it is based on some misunder- 
standing. It is conceivable that the starting-point was the representation of 
Ahura Mazda floating in the skies, which we know from Zoroastrian art. 
But then the interpretation of this as representing the sun would point to 
tribes who were not themselves Zoroastrians. It becomes probable that we 
have to do with a loan word, adopted with a wrong meaning, and this assump- 
tion might find some support in the peculiar inflection of the Saka word. 

What we can say with confidence is, however, that here also the state of 
things is the same as in the instances dealt with above. We have no indications 
to show that Zoroastriamsm has played a role among the Sakas outside 
Seistan, or that the latter have made any attempt at propagating the r eligi on 
which had, at an early date, found a home in their country among other Saka 
tribes. 


Oslo. 


STEN KONOW 



THE INFLUENCE OF IRANIAN RELIGION UPON 
HELLENISTIC SYNCRETISM IN THE ORIENT 


W HAT the armies of the Achaemenian kings failed to achieve in the days 
of Persian political supremacy, that the religion of Iran accomplished in 
the period of Macedonian and Roman hegemony, for it was by the infiltration 
of its religious beliefs into the West in Hellenistic times, that Persia gained 
a permanent place in, and made a positive contribution to, the life and thought 
of the European and Near Eastern world. 

The chronicle of this peaceful penetration has not yet, and perhaps cannot 
yet be wTitten. Many of its details remain stibjudtce, but the spheres of thought 
to which the contribution was made have by this time been clearly delineated. 
Of such spheres there are three, or if we include Christianity, where the Iranian 
influence seems to have come to bear indirectly, four. The one to which 
attention was first directed is that of Judaism. In this instance, the works of 
Darmesteter ^ and Scheftelowitz ^ to the contrary notwithstanding, it is quite 
generally agreed with Jackson,^ Carnoy,'* Moulton, s Smith,® and Moore,^ that 
just as the Persian policy of assisting religious minorities, attested to by the 
temple inscriptions of Asia Minor,® produced there a corresponding interest in 
things Persian,^ so the re-establishment of Jewish religious and political 
identity by Cyrus and his successors will have abetted the development of the 
Jewish conceptions of deity, of the world of spirits, of man’s place in the 
cosmic scheme and of the last things, along lines familiar to us and to them 
from the Persian religion. 

The second sphere in which the influence of Iranian ideas seems destined to 
be found is that of Greek thought. In the more recent discussions the en- 
thusiastic correlation of apparent similarities between Greek metaphysics and 
Mazdean speculation, such as characterized earlier works on the subject, has 
given way to a more mature consideration of the channels by which contact 
between these two great worlds of thought could have been established. 
Encouraged by Jaeger’s interest in Eudoxos, an Asiatic contemporary of Plato, 
and a student of Iranian lore,” as well as by Goetze’s attempt to show that the 


' The Zend-Avesta, Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. iii, 1898, Introduction, pp. Ivii-lx. 

^ Die altpersische Religion und das Judentuniy 1920. 

^ A. V. W. Jackson, art. Zoroastrianism, Jewish Encyclopedia, 

^ Art. Zoroaster, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 

® Jour. Theol. Stud., 1902, pp. 514-27. 

^ H. P. Smith, Amer, Jour, Theol,, 1910, pp. 337-60. 

^ G. F. Moore, Harv, Theol. Rev., 1912, pp. 180-226. 

® Cf. the inscription giving Darius’ rescript to the officials of the Temple of Apollo at 
Magnesia on the Maeander in Asia Minor, Bull. Corr. Hell,, xiii. 529 f. 

® Cf. the Cappadocian inscription recording the marriage of the Semitic god Bel with the 
Iranian deity Den-Mazdaiasnis, the Iranian religion personified, Lidzbarski, Ephemerisf. sem, 
Epigraphik, i. i, 1900, pp. 66-9. 

L. H. Mills, Zarathushtra and the Greeks, 1905. 

W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 1923, pp. 133 ff. 
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writer of the pseudohippocratean tract de hebdomadibus, whom Ilberg places in 
the medical school of Knidos,^ used the Damdat Nask,^ Reitzenstein has pro- 
ceeded to construct a new basis for the relation of the Iranian tradition to both 
Hesiod’s fourfold division of history and Plato’s cosmic soul, the basis being 
Hesiod’s paternal relationship to Asia Minor, where the amalgamation of 
Greek and Iranian ideas is thought to have been in progress, and Plato’s 
dependance upon Eudoxos and upon the Pythagoreans. 3 

In neither of these two spheres does the present writer feel able to testify. 
There is, however, a third point of contact between East and West, that of 
Hellenistic Syncretism. Syncretism is a new field of study, new first because 
primary sources for the syncretistic faiths have become accessible in quantity 
only since 1900, and secondly because prior to Bousset’s work upon the texts 4 
the key to the syncretistic maze in the form of a correct definition of Gnos- 
ticism, a definition which would recognize its independence of Christianity 
and the potency of its Oriental elements, was lacking. Due to intensive work 
upon the documents in Europe and America at least one form of syncretistic 
belief, Manicheism, has now been universally recognized as predominantly 
Iranian in character. The conclusions to which the study of Manicheism have 
led raises the question how much there may be of Iranian influence in the 
earlier Gnostic systems. To this phase of the problem of Iran and the West 
attention is here invited. 

Iran, it would seem, has contributed to Gnosticism in helping to determine 
its fundamental philosophic point of view. Our syncretistic faiths frequently 
manifest a highly intensified type of dualism, accompanied either by a most 
rigid asceticism or by a violent libertinism. Its peculiarity is that it identifies 
what is ethically unconscionable with what is in substance inferior. This type 
of dualism which, needless to say, has no Semitic basis whatsoever, finds its 
complete explanation neither in the Greek contrast between the world of ideas 
and that of their material concretion, nor in the Zarathushtrian antithesis of 
ethical goodness and perversity. It would seem to represent, rather, a com- 
bination of the two, achieved by the meeting of the two most potent forces of 
Hellenistic civilization, Greek speculation, and Iranian religion. Such a com- 
bination, projected to explain the phenomena involved, would be most likely 
to arise in the districts of Syria and Mesopotamia, the actual centre of this 
double dualism and the only district where it was sufficiently potent to affect 
orthodox Christianity, in transforming the early Syrian Church into that 
peculiar ascetic community of the Bne Kyama to which Burkitt has called 
attention .5 

A still more fascinating problem, and one in which the role of Iran is not so 
distinctly visible, is that of the conception relative to the heavenly origin and 
destiny of the soul. This conception appears not only among the Gnostics and 

^ This school connects with the Persian court and with the Pythagoreans of Italy through 
Demokedes, physician to Darius I. 

® ‘Persische Weisheit in griechischem Gewande*, Zeitschr. f.Indologte u.Iranistik, ii, 1923, 
pp. 60-98, 167-177. 

3 Stadxm zum antiken Synkrettsmus aus Iran u. Griechenlandt 1926. 

* Hauptprohleme der Gnosis, 1907. s jgiarly Eastern Christianity, 1914. 
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among such earlier sects as the Essenes, but also in Judaism, where it wins 
a place for itself in the immediately pre-Christian centuries, and in Greek 
lands, where its first manifestation seems to coincide with the introduction of 
the Bacchic and Orphic type of religious experience. To connect it organically 
with the materialistic interpretation of life processes so characteristic of 
Semitic psychology is as impossible as to derive it from the idea of the shadow 
existence attributed to the Greek heroes by the Homeric epic. To say that it 
is fundamentally Thracian w’ould be as incorrect as to call it broadly Arian. 
As it appears in Syncretism it has definitely Iranian associations, the associa- 
tions of the soul’s slumber, of its being awakened by the messenger of God 
and of its safe conduct to its heavenly home. Possibly we are dealing, in this 
instance, with a truly Iranian concept taken over bodily into Syncretism, 
possibly, too, with a conception that is fundamentally ‘vorderasiatisch’. 

In describing the divine and the demoniacal worlds Gnostics frequently 
employ Iranian figures and ideas. Though much has been made of the fact, 
we should not be inclined to connect the Gnostic tendency to group the 
persons of the pleromata into groups of 8 and 30 and 365 with the Iranian con- 
ception of a heavenly hierarchy composed of Ahura Mazda, the Amesha 
Spentas, and the 24 other powers of which Plutarch speaks,^ and with the 
numerical value of the name Meidpag, The reason is that the Iranian parallels 
are inexact and that numerical symbolism plays as great a part in Semitic 
thought as almost an5rwhere else. 

Coming from the study of the Manichean texts Reitzenstein was much 
impressed by the role to which the Primal Man, a pale image of the Iranian 
Gayomaretan, aspires in Mani’s system. This Iranian Primal Man he con- 
nected with the Mandean Anosh and the Son of Man (literally, the man) of the 
Christian tradition.^ As far as the Gospels are concerned, where broadly 
Hellenistic speculation has no determinative value and where even the Magi 
are little more than a gesture in the direction of the outside world, Reitzen- 
stein’s conclusions will require correction. Yet the Manichean Primal Man 
can, under the name Anthropos, be traced through a series of earlier syncretistic 
and gnostic faiths, and thus remains an Iranian element of Syncretism.^ 

Similar figures confront us in various places. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments we meet again the same rrapddvog rod (f>coT 6 s ^ that plays such a role in 
Manicheism and that with Cumont we may well regard as a manifestation of 
the goddess Anahita. 5 Here too we find a messenger Zorokothora-Melchisedek, ^ 
no doubt a figure in which are combined Zarathushtra and the Priest of 
Salem. Similar identifications were in vogue in other syncretistic circles. 
Melito of Sardis speaks of Zarathushtra as being identified with, and wor- 
shipped under, the image of the God Hadran in Mabug.^ The Clementine 
Homilies^ and Epiphanius^ testify to a correlation of Zarathushtra and Nimrod, 

^ Dels et Osir.f c. 46. * Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium^ 1921. 

^ Cf. my Anthropos and Son of Man, 1927. 

^ C. Schmidt, Koptisch Gnostische Schriften, Griech. christl. Schriftsteller, xiii, 1905, p. 8, 
8 et al. 5 Recherches sur le Manicheisme, 1, 1908, pp. 61-5. 

^ C. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 237, 8-9 et al. ^ Corpus Apologetarum, ix. 426. 

® Horn. ix. 4. ® Panarion, ed. K. Holl, Griech. christl, Schnftsteller, xxv, 3, 2, 

Q 
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a similar identification with the biblical Seth being presupposed in other 
sources.^ 

Next to Manicheism the one Gnostic faith most clearly demonstrative of the 
influence of Iranian ideas upon Syncretism is that of the Mandeans. These 
Mandeans, in all probability a Palestinian sect of the late first or early second 
Christian century that was later transferred to Mesopotamia, went through 
a series of religious transformations. The latest of the transformations, 
apparent in the ‘Lichtkonigslehre’ of certain Ginza texts, is undoubtedly the 
result of the acceptance of Zervanistic doctrine. ^ Whether these Zervanistic 
influences came to the Mandeans by way of the Manicheans cannot be ascer- 
tained. The possibility exists, for other echoes of Manichean teaching can be 
found in the Mandeans’ superimposition of a canon of twice five elements over 
an earlier one of twice two,^ and possibly also, though at this point we are 
inclined to doubt, in the idea that the heavenly saviour is the image of the soul.4 

Prior to their late acceptance of Zervanistic monotheism, which must have 
aided them materially in obtaining toleration from the Mohammedans, the 
Mandeans had a dualistic outlook. Such Mandean echoes of Iranian religious 
belief as have no direct parallel in Manicheism may well belong to the Mandean 
theology of this earlier period. It is in the fields of soteriology and eschatology 
that the most important contributions seem to have been made to the Man- 
deans at this time by Iran. In soteriology these contributions are evident from 
the rizratspadibra,^ parwanqUy^ dcndyawar^ applied to the saviours, as well as 
in the statement that the messengers Hibil, Shithil, and Anosh, the biblical 
antediluvians in the guise of heavenly genii, are none other than Mukur^ Rushy 
and Rashty the Iranian Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu. ^ These messengers rescue 
the soul from the demons whom the Mandeans prefer to call daiwUy^ and some- 
times style pathikraJ^ The influence of Iran upon the sacramental practices 
of the Mandeans, particularly in the reception of the sacred drink and in the 
form of the baptismal liturgy has recently received extensive treatment at the 
able hands of Reitzenstein.^^ 

Particular interest must attach, in this connexion, to the Mandean doctrine 
of the future life. Not only is the soul accompanied after death by heavenly 
guardians who clothe her in celestial raiment, as in Manicheism and in the 
Vendidad,^^ but her experiences include the passage of a bridge similar to the 
Cinvat-bridge of the Persians. An interesting passage from the Mandaic Book 
of John can be quoted apropos of this idea in Lidzbarski’s translation; 

‘Meine Auserwahlten. Liebet die Almosenspende und liebet den Sonn- 

tag, damit ihr (der Seele) eine Briicke iiber das Meer gelegt werde. Eine 

^ Bousset, op. cit., pp. 278-382. 

^ Brandt, Mandaische Religion, 1889, pp. 39-48 and 194. 

^ Das Johanmsbuch der Mandcier, ed. Lidzbaraki, li, 1915, p. 56. 

^ Ginza, ed. Lidzbarski, 1925, p 559, 29-32; cf. the Manichean ‘maiden in the likeness of 
the soul’, An Nadim, Fihrist, in Fliigel, Mam, 1862, p. 100, who is probably the daena of 
Yasht xxii. 1-36, and cf. further Dr. Jal C. Pavry, The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, 
1926, pp. 4^“7* ^ Ginza, p, 70, 14. ^ Johanneshuch, li. 117. 

’ Mandaische Liturgien, ed. Lidzbarski, 1920, p. 281, and Brandt, op. cit., p. 32. 

Ginza, p. 284, 14 and note 4. ® Liturgien, p. 22, i et al. Ginza, p. 277, 36. 

Die Vorgeschichte der chnsthchen Taufe, 1929. xix. pdf. 
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Briicke soli ihr liber das Meer gelegt werden an dessen Ufer tausend mal 
tausend stehen. Tausend mal tausend stehen an dessen Ufer dock von 
tausend wird nur einer hinlibergelassen.’^ 

Beyond the bridge the soul meets Abatur, whose name signifies ‘the man with 
the scales’, 2 and who true to the Iranian prototype, whose name he bears in 
one passage of the Ginza, ^ weighs the soul in the balance over against her deeds 
and their reward,*^ before passing her through the heavenly gate. 

Perhaps the few details thus recorded will illustrate the fact of Iranian in- 
fluence upon Hellenistic Syncretism. What significance shall we attribute to 
this fact } It would undoubtedly be incorrect to assume that Oriental Syn- 
cretism in Hellenistic times is a direct product of the infiltration of Iranian 
ideas into a Semitic world of thought. Not all earlier Gnostic faiths are as 
close to Iranian religious belief as that of the Mandeans. The farther we move 
geographically from Mesopotamia the more insignificant the contributions of 
Iran become. 

Gnosticism shows us the Semitic peoples exchanging their stolid, con- 
servative, tribal, cultic, and formal view of religion for one that is restless, 
flighty, individualistic, intellectual, and fantastic. There is nothing in the 
religion of Iran by which we could motivate this change, nor would the 
Semite, if left to himself, have given rise to this metamorphosis. As long as 
Persia, with its policy of religious and cultural laissez-faire controlled the 
Orient, the Semite was left to his own resources, changes in his religious point 
of view coming about only very gradually. When the Persians gave way to 
Alexander and the Diadochoi the Semites came into contact with rulers of 
a different type, with cultural propagandists. Now the keynote of Greek life 
and culture is the ideal of freedom and self-expression. Therefore we must 
assume that just as the political anarchy of the late Seleucid and early Roman 
Orient is the direct result of the political application of the Greek ideal of free- 
dom, so Gnosticism and Syncretism, by reason of their anarchical features, 
represent the application of the same ideal to religious matters. The ultimate 
cause for the rise of Oriental Syncretism must then be found not in Iran but 
in the liberating influence of the Greek ideal. 

If, in spite of this fact, we none the less find Iran contributing mightily to 
the structure of Gnostic thought, the reason will need to be found in the 
beneficent influence exerted by the Persians over the Semitic peoples of the 
Near East in the days before Alexander, in the continued contact between 
Persia and the Seleucid successors of the great Macedonian, in the rational 
character of much of Iranian religious belief and in its supremacy over the 
more naive and unreflective -tribal faiths of later Syria and Mesopotamia. 

CARL H. KRAELING 

Yale University^ New Haven, 
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SOME BABYLONIAN AND IRANIAN MYTHOLOGY IN 
THE SEVENTH CHAPTER OF DANIEL 

I T was recognized years ago by H. Gunkel that the first part of the vision of 
Daniel vii, which describes the four animals issuing forth from the sea, is 
ultimately based on the oriental creation myth of which the classic embodi- 
ment is the Tiamat myth of Babylon.’' The primitive mind views the change 
of seasons not as we do, in the light of a process of nature, but mythologically 
as a combat between powers of chaos and darkness and the god of light. Hence 
chaotic phenomena in the sphere of history can also be depicted as a reign of 
terror on the part of the primeval monsters. This view governs the mind of the 
author of the seventh chapter of Daniel. It is interesting to observe that the 
great primeval monster has been divided into four separate monsters. This 
must be due to the influence of the Iranian theory of four ages of history as 
held by Daniel.^ Such a combination could proceed quite readily from the 
pessimistic view of the past in Daniel, according to which the oriental im- 
perialism whether Babylonian, Median, Persian, or Greek, was looked upon 
as the great foe of God. The peculiar conception of a winged lion, and 
a panther with four wings and head goes back to the imaginary hybrid monsters 
that are foimd in oriental art since earliest times and probably originated 
in Elam. The materials of this first part of the vision are therefore the 
Tiamat myth, the hybrid monster conception, and the idea of four ages of 
history. 

Now the Tiamat myth is the great New Year’s m 3 rth. The Epic of creation 
which records it was composed as a cult legend for the Babylonian Akitu 
festival. The underlying idea of this festival is the recreation of the earth, 
which is brought about magically by the religious rites. Marduk defeats 
Tiamat now, spring conquers winter. The most important constructive act, 
aside from this actual victory, is the determination of the fates. This takes 
place, to use Nebuchadnezzar’s words, ‘in the Duku, the place of the deter- 
mination of fates in Ubshukkina (the hall of assembly) where, at the New 
Year’s festival on the eighth and eleventh day, the king of the gods of heaven 
and earth takes his seat while the gods of heaven and earth reverently worship 
him, kneel down and then stand in his presence, while he here decides the fate 
of distant days, the fate of life. ’3 The myth’s account of the primeval ‘deter- 
mination of fates’ is re-enacted in the Esagila temple at Babel. The images of 
the gods were properly set up in the sacred chapel of the temple. The epic 
represents the gods as sitting down, feasting and drinking and then fixing the 
fates. 

Has this great central idea of the New Year festival any counterpart in the 

’ Gunkel, SchSpfung and Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1894. 

Cp. Dinkart, ix. 8. West Pahlavi Texts, iv; Sacred Books of the East, xxxvii, and Meyer, 
Ursprung und Arrange des Ckristentums, ii, 1925, pp. 190 f. 

^ Cf. Langdon, Neubabylomsche Kdmgsinsckriften, p. 126, ii. 54^-1 and especially Zimmem, 
Das Babylordsche Neujakrsfest, 1926. 
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vision of Daniel vii? It may be noted that the second part of Daniel’s vision 
introduces us to a celestial scene 

‘I watched until 

All of a sudden thrones were set up 
And an ancient of Days did sit.’ 

Why ‘thrones’ in the plural when there is only one to occupy a seat.^ The fact 
that these ‘thrones’ do not appear again in the narrative shows that there w'as 
a previous stage of the narrative where a plurality of thrones did have a signi- 
cance. What else is this than the scene in the Duku where the many gods are 
seated with minute attention given to their station and rank? The mono- 
theistic author simply forgot to obliterate this last trace of the pagan origin of 
his material. In the reference to the ‘ministering thousands’ we may also find 
an echo of the ministering of the gods to Marduk, for this of course is the 
meaning of the Babylonian phrase ‘stand before’. From this angle of a deter- 
mination of the fates the character of the scene in v. 9 f. becomes quite lucid; 
if we read that the books are opened and that after the fourth beast had been 
slain, the rest of the beasts have their dominion taken away and the length of 
their life fixed to the day and the hour, it is evident that we have here the 
exact equivalent of the fixing of the fates of distant days by Marduk. The case 
of the fourth beast which is slain and burned stands somewhat apart, it is true, 
from the general scheme. It may be that an eschatological element creeps 
into the vision at this point. Meyer supposes that the Zoroastrian idea of the 
slaying and burning of the serpent-like demon Azi in connexion with the great 
judgement is responsible for this particular incident of the vision.^ Since the 
figure of the ‘Ancient of Days’ is clearly fashioned after the Persian Ahura- 
mazda, this explanation is not impossible though it is regarded as improbable 
by Montgomery.^ One might also assume, however, that in the description of 
the fate of the fourth beast a more original idea of the victory of the hero (in this 
case the ‘one like of son of man’) has been intentionally altered by the Jewish 
author in order to remove all militant notions from the person of the Messiah 
(cf. below), and to make the hope of the Kingdom of God strictly supernatural. 

A third great element of the Babylonian festival was the enthronization of 
the God of Babylon. In fact it is the result of his victory over Tiamat and the 
basis also of his presiding over the rest of the gods in the chamber of the fates. 
Marduk’s sovereignty, in turn, is reflected in the sovereignty of the king of 
Babel over the other city-states of Babylonia. The king received his authority 
directly from Marduk at the New Year’s festival succeeding his accession. As 
in Egypt the king-drama is basically related to the god-drama. It seems to me 
that this gives us the key to the last scene of the vision of Daniel vii. The ‘one, 
like a son of man’, is brought before the deity to be appointed to his office. 

‘To him was given dominion 
and glory and sovereignty 
And ail peoples, nations and languages 
him do they serve.’ 

^ Meyer, op. cit., p. 199. ^ Montgomery, IntemaL Crit. Commentary^ I 937 > P* 298. 
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What else is this than an enthronization rite ? The kingship is conferred upon 
a certain individual. The objection will be made at once that v. 27 identifies 
the Son of Man with 'the people of the saints of the most high’. The author, 
however, has described the saints of the most high as being in conflict with the 
fourth beast prior to the arrival of the Ancient of Days. How then can they 
be incorporated a second time in the newly arriving Son of Man? Further- 
more, according to v. 17 the beasts represented four kings (not kingdoms) and 
hence their conqueror, too, ought to be a king. Then, too, the arrival of the 
Son of Man on the clouds of heaven makes the collective interpretation in- 
congruous ; a people cannot come from heaven, but a god, angel, or hero can. 
Finally, there is the evidence of the Book of Enoch where the Messianic inter- 
pretation is indubitable. Hence we may assert with confidence that the one 
like a Son of Man is imagined as an individual personage : the king who is to 
be the ruler of the future Hebrew commonwealth. 

But to revert again to the question: what did the Son of Man figure mean 
before it was looked upon as the Messiah? The general celestial scene would 
indicate that it originally represented a divine or semi-divine personage. 
Meyer thinks it was derived from the angel Sraosha, the genius of religion that 
slays the demon Aeshma, fused with the saviour Saoshyant, the scion of 
Zoroaster. ^ He comes to this conclusion because he connects the scene 
primarily with the world-judgement idea. But in our opinion this vision is 
chiefly constructed on the basis of the Babylonian New Year’s myth. The fact 
that the Son of Man figure receives the dominion from the deity reminds one, 
indeed, of the conferring of the Sovereignty upon the Babylonian king. But 
since the king-drama, as already stated, is a replica of the god-drama, and since 
the god-drama is more apt to be carried about in the guise of a floating myth, 
it would be more probable to assume that the Son of Man figure has its proto- 
type in that of Marduk, not, indeed, the Marduk of the proud Chaldean days, 
but rather of a later age. In other words we must infer the existence of a 
Marduk myth that was adjusted to Persian environment and in which Ahura- 
mazda, who has replaced Marduk as chief god, conferred upon the latter the 
sovereignty over Babylonia. 

But under this supposition the name ‘son of man’ seemingly remains an 
enigma. The question is : does it belong to the original myth or is it a designa- 
tion given by the author of Daniel? On the basis of the former assumption 
Carl H. Kraeling has argued that the title goes back to the Iranian Gayomart, 
who was fused with the Marduk figure in Babylonia and became a primeval 
champion.2 This hypothesis, which has been carefully wrought out on the 
basis of extensive studies in Mandean and Manichean literature, seems far 
preferable to that espoused by Meyer. But the possibility still exists that the 
designation ‘manlike one’ was not of foreign origin, but rather a new Jewish 
formulation. There is one circumstance favourable to this latter view, viz. the 
arrival of this individual on the clouds of heaven. This motif seems to pre- 
suppose the idea of a translation. Thus Moses and Elias can reappear on 
earth because they were taken away in supernatural fashion, and Jesus, too, 
Meyer, op, cit. 199. * C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of Man, 1927. 
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comes back on the clouds of heaven, because he departed from the earth in 
this fashion. The title ‘one like a son of man’ might then simply point to the 
previous earthly life of this celestial figure, i.e. the idea of the David redivivous, 
but in a vague, non-dynastic form. 

Daniel vii is thus of composite character. The trail of some of these 
materials leads eastward to Babylonia and Iran, and affords us a vivid insight 
into the fusion of mythologies that must have taken place in the Euphrates 
valley in the late Persian and early Greek periods. 

EMIL G. H. KR.\ELING 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 



THE ‘DAENA’ IN THE GATHAS 

AMONG the great religions of the world Zoroastrianism is by far the first to 
jLxhave developed a word denoting the full conception of Religion, as we 
unders tan d it now, in the sense of a theological, ethical and liturgical, com- 
bined system. The word ‘Religion’ itself has been derived from the Latin 
religio, which had originally a much more limited meaning, and does not 
seem to have obtained the more universal sense before the fifth century of 
our era. In ancient Greek and in Syriac, for example, we only find such words 
as ‘worship’, ‘creed’, or ‘law’ denoting the several aspects of the Christian 
religion, nor does Judaism or Buddhism seem to have grasped in one word the 
full m eanin g and value of what we nowadays call a religion. 

Zoroastrianism, on the contrary, has in the Avestan texts the word daena, 
which in that early period was already used for the whole of the religion of 
Zoroaster. In the middle-Persian period this meaning is still more accentua- 
ted, until, in modem Persian, din has become — ^not without influence from 
the language of the Qur’an — ^the common word for ‘religion’. It is also of 
high importance that since the third century Manichaeism and since the 
seventh century Islam have adopted the same word in their vocabulary, in 
the same sense. 

The passing of the word, however, into the religious language of other 
creeds has given it an extension, which it did not as yet possess with the 
Zoroastrians themselves. In the middle-Persian period, den was only used 
with reference to the religion of Zoroaster, other religions being denoted by 
the word kes (Av. tkaesa), as, for example, in the ‘Menoke x^at’. On the 
other hand, den has in middle-Persian still other meanings, the most im- 
portant of which is that of ‘revelation’ or ‘scripture’. And if we go back to 
the Avestan texts themselves, we meet still other significations that must be 
attributed to the word daena. 

Now there already exists a very considerable literature on this word, and 
the generally prevailing opinion nowadays is still that given in Bartholomae’s 
Altiranisches Worterbtcch, s.v. daena. Bartholomae’s view is that we must 
distinguish between two totally different meanings of daMnd, namely, that of 
‘religion’ and that of ‘spiritujd individuality’ (‘inneres Wesen, geistiges Ich, 
Individualitat’) and that, as long as a nearer relation between these differ- 
ent meanings cannot be proved, we have to accept the existence of two 
different but homophonous words. Bartholomae admits, however, that 
both words may have been originally identical, while he points to the fact 
that in metrical texts daerm is trisyllabical in both cases (Andreas in Nackr. 
K. G. d. Wiss. Gottingen, 1911, p. 16, gives the reconstruction doyono). The 
acceptance of two different meanings for daena does not go back, however, 
to the middle-Persian tradition, as the Pahlavi translation of Avestan texts 
always renders the word by den, but the later philological study of those texts 
has shown that it is impossible everywhere to apply the translation ‘religion’. 
The interpretation by ‘spiritual individuality’ in a certain number of passages 
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is largely due to the fragments of the Hadhokht Nask, in which the ‘daena’ 
is represented as a woman who meets the soul after death in the shape of a 
beautiful young girl or of an old hag. A very instructive discussion about 
some of the later views concerning the ‘daena’ is to be found on pp. 28-9 of 
Dr. Pavry’s book on The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, 2nd ed., New 
York, 1929.^ 

The purpose of the present note is to inquire into the meaning which the 
word daend may have had in the oldest extant part of the Avesta, viz. in the 
Gathas, without regard for the later texts. Such an attempt may be justified 
firstly by the consideration that there are several terms and expressions 
which have a different meaning in the Gathas from that in the later Avesta, 
except in so far as these later texts contain quotations from the Gathas. An 
instance of this occurrence is the word gaedd, which, in the Gathas and some 
later Avestan texts, means just as in ancient Persian, ‘the material possessions 
of man’, while, exclusively in later texts, it has the sense of ‘world’, in which 
case it is used in the plural. Another instance is daman, which in the Gathas 
means a ‘living place’ and, in the later Avesta, a ‘creature’ or in general ‘crea- 
tion’. Both instances show a passing from a concrete to a more or less abstract 
meaning. This leads to the second justification of the attempt to find a more 
original meaning of daend in the Gathas, namely, that the conception of ‘reli- 
gion’, occurring in certain religious texts, is probably of a later date than the 
origin of that religion itself, just as has been shown above with some examples. 

The theses which will be defended here with regard to the problem exposed 
are the following: 

{a) that in the Gathas daend is everywhere the same word ; 

{b) that the oldest meaning of daend is ‘a group of persons’, ‘a faction’ or 
‘a crowd’. 

In this inquiry all etymological arguments, such as the comparison with 
Vedic dhend {vide Bloomfield in J AOS,, vol. xlvi, No. 4, pp. 303-8) and with 
Lithuanian daina, and also the derivation of the word from a verbal root 
(generally the root ddy- is accepted) have been excluded. Likewise all argu- 
ments, with few exceptions, have been drawn from the text of the Gathas. 

The Gathis stanzas, where the word daend occurs, are the following: 
Y. xxxi. II, 20; xxxiii. 13 ; xxxiv. 13 ; xliv. 9, 10, ii ; xlv. 2, ii ; xlvi. 6, 7, ii ; 
xlviii. 4; xlix. 4, 5, 6, 9 ; li. 13, 17, 19, 21 ; liii. i, 2, 4, 5 ; and we may add to 
it the well-known prayer of Y. liv, i. In the reading of the texts the text-form 
of Bartholomae in his Air. Wb. has been followed. 

To begin with it is easy to state that the verbs with which daend is con- 
nected as subject all give expression to actions exercised by human beings : 
Y. xxxi. 20 {naesat ‘will bring’); xxxiv. 13 {urvaxsat ‘walk’); xlvi. ii {yraodat 
‘will frighten’) ; xlix. 9 {vahiste yufm mlMe ‘will acquire the best reward’) ; 
li. 13 {marddaite . . . haiOim ‘spoils . . . the reward’); liv. i (vairim hanat 
mlzdem ‘deserves the precious reward’). In other Avestic passages all these 
verbs are used in preference for living persons. Less convincing, though not 
at all contradictory, are the instances where daMna is the object of a verb : 

^ See lastly the remarks of H. S. Nyberg in L,e Monde Oriental, vol. saau (1929), p. 235. 
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xxxi. 1 1 {taso *ha.vc created*) j xxxiii. 13 {duBtia fr dda')(sciya teach the daenas ) j 
xliv. 9 {yam yaos daenam [yaoz\dane ‘the daena which I will make perfect*) ; 
xlvi. 6 {hyat daena da ‘since thou hast created daenas*, cf. Y. xxxi. ii); 
xlix. 5 {ya ^daenam vohu sdrestd manaiohd ‘who joins the daena with a good 
mind*) ; xLx. 6 {ards vlcidyai , , , tarn daenam ‘to choose rightly that daena*) ; 
liii. 2 {ymn daenam ahuro saosyanio dadat ‘the daena of the Saosyant, which 
Ahura has instituted*). Thirdly there are passages where daena is used in 
connexion with words which imply that it must have, there also, the sense of 
human beings: xliv. 10 {tarn daenam yd hdtqm vahistd ‘the daena that is the 
best of existing beings’ ; Bartholomae’s translation ‘die Religion, die fur die 
Seienden die beste ist’ is not grammatical) ; xlvi. 7 {tarn moi dastvam daenayai 
fravaoed ‘preach that teaching to my daena*) ; liii. i {daenaya vanhuyd uxM 
syaodanded ‘with the saying and the acting of the good daena’); liii. 4 
{hajohus . . . mazda dadat ahuro daenayai ‘may Ahura Mazda give the reward 
to the daena*). 

So the daena is something that is the best of existing beings, to which 
sayings and actions are attributed, that walks, which can be preached to, 
which is taught something, that may be rewarded, that may be chosen, that 
may be made perfect, that can frighten, and that is created. It is true 
that these statements may not yet be regarded as conclusive for the view that 
dama denotes one or more human beings, because the character and the lan- 
guage of the Gathas admit a rather wide fluctuation in the meaning of some 
words, which must make us cautious. We see, for example, that the term 
vohu mand, which certainly does not originally contain the meaning of a 
human being, is used sometimes as equivalent for the religious man and the 
religious community (cf. A. J, Carnoy, ‘The Character of Vohu Manah’, in 
A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to Professor Edward G, Browne, 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 96). In the case of daena, however, the arguments in 
favour of a meaning denoting human beings are more numerous. 

But there are two passages in the Gathas which seem to exclude every 
doubt. Y, xlix. 4, after having described in its first two lines the evil-doers, 
who are the enemies of cattle-breeding, concludes by saying: toi daevang dqn 
yd dragvato daena. Bartholomae’s translation: ‘die — in der Daeva Haus fiir 
das Ich des Druggenossen* is little convincing. If, on the contrary, we 
translate ‘those, the faction of the Drug-adherer, constitute (or ‘favor*) 
the Daevas’, the text gains considerably in clearness. The second passage 
is Y. xlv. II. Here the first three lines describe the pious people who will 
despise the Daevas ; lines 4 and 5 continue : saosyanto dang patois spantd daena 
(4) urvado brdtd ptd vd mazdd ahurd (5). If taken as the predicate of the fore- 
going words, this may be translated: ‘(those are) the holy faction of the Lord 
Saosyant, (his) friend, brother or father, O Mazda Ahura’. It must be ad- 
mitted that this text is a little less clear than that of Y. xlix. 4, but the 
enumeration of several persons who belong to the daena justifies again the 
taking of daena as a group of persons. Bartholomae’s translation : ‘des gebie- 
tenden Herm heilige Daena wird (ihm) Freund, Bruder oder Vater sein’ 
seems in any case more artificial. 
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In the two foregoing passages mention is made of two different daenas, 
that of the pious and that of the wicked, which is entirely in agreement with 
the social and religious sphere in which the Gathas must have been composed. 
This explains several terms with which daend is combined in the Gathas. 
The ‘good faction' is evidently meant where daend is preceded by the ad- 
jective vajouhl, as in Y. li. 17 and liii. i, to which may be added Y. xliv. 10, 
where the daena is hdtg.m vahistd. Also the passages where the daena is con- 
nected with the Saosyant, as in Y. xxxiv. 13 ; xlv. 1 1 ; and liii. 2 ; it is significant 
that Bartholomae's translation of the first two of these — all three of which 
apparently belong to the same order of thought — renders daena by ‘individu- 
ality’ and in the third by ‘religion’. In Y. li. 17, likewise, the rightly chosen 
faction {dVds vlcidydi) is meant, which is Ahura Mazda’s daena, while the 
texts of Y. xliv. 9, ii ; xlvi. 7; xlix. 5, 9; liii. 4; and liv. i prove that here also 
the good faction is spoken of. The faction of the wicked {dragvato daena) is 
mentioned in Y. xlix. 4 and li. 13, while Y. xxxi. 20 and xlvi. ii clearly show 
that this same faction is meant. 

There are a few passages where daend is apparently not used in a good or in 
a bad sense, but refers to groups of human beings in general. Amongst these 
Y. xxxi. 1 1 and xlv. 2, where daend stands in the plural form, refer to the 
general order of things in the world. Y. xxxi. 1 1 {Jiyat nd viazdd paourmm 
gaedascd taso daendscd) uses daend in combination with gaeOd, which two 
conceptions form together the existent world: ‘material goods and human 
crowds.’ And these crowds are already represented as divided into two kinds 
of groups in Y. xlv. 2, where the good spirit speaks to the evil one: ‘There is 
no agreement between our minds, our teachings, our desires, our convictions, 
our sayings, our actions, our factions {daena) nor our souls’. In this passage 
daena is used in an enumeration at the side of syaodand and uxhdy which is 
also the case in Y. li. 21 {hvo cisti uxMis syaodand daend a^dtn spanvat). It is 
probable that in these places daena is to be considered as an expression for 
the crowd of followers or adherents of a person whose views and especially 
whose religious views they sustain. In Y. xlviii. 4 there seems to be a 
similar relation between daengm and syaodandcd vacajohdcd^ but the correct 
interpretation of this text presents difficulties. Equally the somewhat dark 
passages Y. li. 19 and liii. 5, where the instrumental case of daend^ once in the 
singular and once in the plural, is used with a derivative of the verbal root 
vaed-^ ‘to know’, might be interpreted by giving to daend the sense of group 
or groups of adherents. A similar interpretation might be given to the already 
cited passage of Y. xxxiv. 13, where daend is also used in the plural, so that 
we may render daend saosyantgm by ‘the crowds that follow the Saosyants’. 

The only passage which is seemingly in contradiction with the view that 
doMna means a group of followers is Y. xliv. ii (yaeibyo mazda 6 wdi vasyete 
daend), which must be translated, according to Bartholomae, by ‘denen deine 
Religion verkiindet wird’. The form vasyete, however, does not occur any- 
where else and belongs in Bartholomae’s interpretation to the rare passive 
verbal forms (cf. Reichelt, Avestisches Elementarhuch, § 615). If, however, 
vasyete belongs at all to the root vak-- there does not seem to exist any strong 
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objection to rendering the passage by ‘who are called thy daena’, in favour of 
which view several other passages may be pointed out where forms of the 
root vak- have the sense of ‘to be called’ (Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 1331). 

If the preceding remarks about the original meaning of the word daend 
contain some truth, it remains to be explained how the word has acquired in 
post-Gathic times the sense of ‘religion’. For this we can start from the use 
of daend in the Gathas in a favourable sense, as the ‘vanuhi daena’ or the 
‘daena of Ahura Mazda’, who must have constituted the first group of ad- 
herents to the prophet Zoroaster’s teachings. They formed together the 
primitive Zoroastrian church and it is certainly not too hazardous to assume 
that a word meaning ‘church’ has obtained the meaning of the religion fol- 
lowed by the members of that church. In some passages of the later Avesta 
the meaning ‘church’ may very well be maintained, especially in the often 
recurring combination daend mazdayasnis.^ 

An interesting sidelight is perhaps thrown on the congregational character 
of the first Zoroastrian communities by a passage in the first book of Hero- 
dotus, where this author describes the religious customs of the Persians. In 
chapter 133 we read: ecovrS /xev 8 ^ rch Biiovri isir] [Xovvco ov oi iyyLverai 
apdordaL dyaOd, 6 Se rolac Tracrt re JJeparjai Karevx^rai eS yiveaBai koI rep 
jSaatAet* iu yap hrj roiai dmaoi UeparjcrL Kal avro^ yLverai. 

‘But the sacrificer is not allowed to ask for goods only for himself, but he 
prays for the good of all the Persians and of their king, for he belongs also 
himself to all the Persians.’ This passage of Herodotus gains more importance 
from the recent studies of Professor Herzfeld, who has put forward many 
arguments to prove that Zoroaster lived in the time of King Darius I and that 
the Achaemenians certainly followed Zoroaster’s teachings [Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen ans Iran, herausgegeben von Ernst Herzfeld, Bd. I, Heft 2, Berlin, 
1929, pp. 76 sqq.). Herodotus’ words, then, show us one of the liturgical 
functions of the daena of Zoroaster. 

It is less easy to find an explanation for the curious meaning which daend 
has in the eschatological fragments of the Hadhokht Nask. One might venture 
to combine these texts with the Gathis passages Y. xlix. 4 and xlv. ii, which 
imply that there is a dwelling place for the daena of the wicked as well as for 
the daena of the righteous. Now in the Hadhokht Nask this daena may have 
been personified under the influence of foreign eschatological conceptions ; a 
careful reading of the text shows that it is not necessary to assume that it is 
every time a different girl who meets the soul of the deceased. The word 
’^^aepaiBe-tanvo, which only occurs in this place, does not necessarily imply 
that the apparition is his personal daena, for it may be simply a paraphrase 
of the preceding reflexive pronoun hava, so that the meaning would be the 
daena to which the righteous man himself belongs. The text is in any case 
more recent than Gathic times ; this is also proved by the description of the 
daena-girl in words that properly belong to the description of the goddess 

In a Manichaean middle-Persian document (S W. dial.) the word dend is likewise 
mndered by ‘Gemeinde’ in Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manichaismus^ 
Berlin, 1936, p. 60 {Ahh, pr. Ak, Wiss. 1926, Phil. Hist. Kl. Nr. 4). 
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ArsSvi Sura Anahita. It may even be doubted whether the compiler of the 
Hadhokht Nask texts had yet a full understanding of the Gathic passages. 

There exist in the Gathic language a few other words which have been 
interpreted by a sense kindred to that of ‘religious community’. The word 
maga (only Gathic), in Geldner’s interpretation — ^followed by Bartholomae — 
means ‘Bund, Geheimbund’ (cf. also magavan)^ especially with regard to the 
religious community of Zoroaster; A. J. Carnoy, however, has put forward 
arguments to prove that the real meaning of maga is ‘wealth’ {Museon^ 1908, 
p. 132). As to the w^ord w-, this term has more the function of a verbal noun 
and means ‘uniting’, ‘communion’, and never conveys the idea of human 
beings. So it seems that there is really place in the Gathas for a word denoting 
the group of adherents of Zoroaster and his teachings, and the interpretation 
here proposed of dc^nd may perhaps contribute at the same time to the better 
understanding of the social and religious surroundings in which the prophet 
lived and taught. 
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THE NOKIA OR PERSIAN WHEEL 

I N his Systema Agriculturae, The Mystery of Husbandry Discovered (and ed. 

London, 1675, p. 18), J. W. Gent has the following notice on the Persian 
wheel : 

The most considerable and universal is the Persian wheel, much used 
in Persia, from whence it hath its name, where they say there are two or 
three hundred in a river, whereby their grounds are improved extraordin- 
arily. They are also much used in Spain, Italy, and in France, and is 
esteemed the most facile and advantageous way of raising water in great 
quantity to any altitude within the diameter of the wheel, where there is 
any current of water to continue its motion ; which a small stream will do, 
considering the quantity and height of the water you intend to raise. This 
way, if ingeniously prosecuted, would prove a very considerable improve- 
ment; for there is very much land in many places lying near to rivers that 
is of small worth, which if it were watered by so constant a stream as this 
wheel will yield, would bear a good burthen of hay, where now it will 
hardly bear corn. How many acres of land lie on the declining sides of 
hills by the rivers sides, in many places where the water cannot be brought 
unto it by any ordinary way ? Yet by this wheel placed in the river or cur- 
rent, and a trough of boards set on tresles to convey the water from it to 
the next place of near an equal altitude to the cistern, may the land be con- 
tinually watered so far as is under the level of the water. Also there is very 
much land lying on the borders of rivers that is flat and level, yet neither 
doth the land-floods overflow the same, or at most but seldom ; nor can the 
water be made by any obstruction thereof, or such-like way to overflow it. 
But by this Persian Wheel placed in the river in the nearest place to the 
highest part of the land you intend to overflow, therewith may a very great 
quantity of water be raised. For where the land is but little above the level 
of the water, a far greater quantity of water, and with much more facility 
may be raised, than where a greater height is required; the wheel easier 
made, and with less expence.’ 

Gent offers a good woodcut of the Persian wheel, and his account goes to 
show that in the latter part of the seventeenth century no better method of 
raising water for irrigation purposes was known in Europe. The term 
‘Persian wheel’ is still used in English in the same sense, and is registered as 
such in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

The Persian wheel is familiar to us under the name noria^ which we adopted 
from the Spaniards. The latter, on their part, received it from the conquering 
Arabs. The consensus of opinion is that the word is based on Arabic 
naura or not or a^ with the article an-ndtdra^ which is still preserved in the 
Spanish forms anoria and anoria; in old Spanish it was naora and alnagora. 
Both the Arabic and Spanish word refers to the same hydraulic device. The 
Portuguese form nora is still nearer to the Arabic prototype, and the Arabic 
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etymology is listed as early as 1830 by J. De Sousa {Vestigios da lingoa arahica 
em Portugal p. 169: ‘Maquina hydraulica, que serve de tirar agua dos P090S, 
cisternas, e rios’). L. Marcel Devic {Bictionnaire etymologique des motsfrancais 
d'origine orientale, 1876, p. 177) states that the Arabic noun is derived from 
the verb na'ar, which means ‘laisser jaillir le sang par saccades, en parlant 
d’une veine; ce qui s’applique assez bien aux norias, formees d’une serie de 
seaux en chapelet qui se remplissent au fond du reservoir et viennent se vider 
Tun apres Tautre a Texterieur’. The Arabic etymology of noria has remained 
uncontested, and has been adopted by W. Meyer-Lubke {Ro?nanisches etyrno- 
logisches Wbrterbuch, 1911, No. 5856; also by K. Lokotsch, Etym. Wort, 
der europ. Worter orientalischen Ursprungs^ 1927, No. 1561) and by all our 
English dictionaries. The Oxford English Dictionary defines noria as ‘a device 
for raising water, used in Spain and the East, consisting of a olving chain 
of pots or buckets which are filled below and discharged ^ ey come to 

the top’. Another Spanish-Portuguese word has a bear’ same con- 
trivance: Spanish arcaduz or alcaduZy Portuguese alcau represent 

Arabic al-qadus and signify ‘the bucket of a noria’ (Devic, p. 6 ; Meyer- 

Ltibke, No. 1456). 

From Italy the Persian wheel spread to Warsaw, Poland, where Peter 
Mundy {Travels y iv. 203, Hakluyt Society, 1925) saw one in operation in 1643 
and described it under the title ‘A Strange Water Work’ as follows : 


‘The gardener’s servant showed me a house in a garden near the palace, 
which by wheel works drew water out of a well of itself, which he gave me 
to understand after this manner, viz. : among other is one great principal 
wheel unto which are fastened a great number of pots. This wheel, having 
once motion given it, forces up a quantity of water through pipes by the 
help of pump holes, leathers, etc., as I have seen in other water works. Of 
this water, part runs to the palace and the rest runs back into the vessels 
fastened on the great wheel, which being of a great compass, a little weight 
on the circumference causes it to go about. Having once motion, it forces 
up so much water that supplies the king’s house and itself again to continue 
the said motion of itself, so that if this be true, as I think it is, it may be 
rightly called a perpetual motion: the water in the well supplied by his own 
spring. It was contrived by an Italian, who dieing and the work coming 
out of frame, there has been none since can be found that can bring it into 
order again, so that at present there must be twelve Tartar slaves to supply 
the work which the wheel alone performed of itself.’ 

Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Mundy’s editor, comments justly, ‘Mundy is 
describing what is known in India as the ‘Persian wheel’ {rahat)y in this case 
driven by water machinery supplied by itself. In India, Persia, and Meso- 
potamia it is driven by a bullock. Such wheels are still common in Italy and 
Portugal’. Mundy himself {Travehy ii. 228, Hakluyt Society, 1914) had ob- 
served them also in Spain and India. ‘In Spain’, he writes, ‘we call them 
noraies’ (noria). 

A. von Kremer {Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den ChalifeUy ii. 322) 
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maintained that the water-wheel was brought by the Arabs to Spain, but 
added judiciously that he hardly believed that its invention was a merit of 
the Arabs ; and I concur with him in this opinion. G. Staunton {Account of 
an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China from the 
Papers of the Earl of Macartney, ii. 1797, p. 479) writes : ‘Most Eastern nations 
seem to have been acquainted at an early period with the machine for raising 
water, known by the name of the Egyptian wheel, which was however un- 
known in Europe till the Saracens introduced it into Spain, in an imperfect 
state, and under a very awkward form.’ Ibn al-"Auwam, an Arabic agri- 
cultural writer, who lived at Seville in the twelfth century, has given a 
technical description of the noria in his famous treatise on agriculture {Le 
livre de V agriculture d^Ihn al-Awam, traduit de I’arabe par Clement-Mullet, 
i, 1864, p. 129). The most interesting contributions to our knowledge of 
water-raising devices from Arabic sources we owe to the eminent Arabist and 
physicist, the late Eilhard Wiedemann {Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften, vi, ‘Zur Mechanik und Technik bei den Arabern’, Erlangen, 
1906, pp. 13, 50; X, ‘Zur Technik bei den Arabern’, p. 331). The water- 
wheels are dso styled zurnuq, dauldb, hanndna, and in Egypt sdqlya 
Hanndna means ‘the constantly groaning ones’ from the creaking sound pro- 
duced by the wheels, which even impressed the poets as beautiful. Dauldb 
or duldb a word of Persian origin {doUdh), means a ‘wheel’, and speci- 
fically refers to a water-wheel drawn by oxen or horses and designed for 
drawing water from a well, while gharrdf is a water-wheel drawn by 
oxen or horses and designed for drawing water from a river. The word 
naura (plural newdHr is chiefly used in the Maghreb, but also in 
Syria and Persia. The water-wheels are constructed by a special class of 
artisans whose craft descends from father to son; the most skilful ones live 
in Syria. Historically the noria can be traced to the earliest times of the 
Caliphs. Man-power also was then enlisted to operate it, sometimes for the 
purpose of inflicting a punishment. The earliest example cited by Wiedemann 
refers to the year a.d. 884-5, and is an account by Ahmad Ibn al-Tayyib. 

There was a celebrated noria at Fez, Morocco, which raised the water of 
the river up to the royal garden and which became proverbial (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Masdlik El Absdr, p. 156, Paris, 1927, who remarks that the 
norias and their sighs are a theme of Arabic poetry). The sdqlya of Egypt is 
described by E. W. Lane {Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, 5th ed., 1871, p. 26): it mainly consists of a vertical wheel which 
raises the water in earthen pots attached to cords and forming a continuous 
series ; a second vertical wheel fixed to the same axis, with cogs ; and a large 
horizontal cogged wheel which, being turned by a pair of cows or bulls or by 
a single beast, puts in motion the two former wheels and the pots. T. Shaw 
{Travels, or Observations Relating to Barbary and the Levant, Oxford, 1738, 
p. 431) writes: ‘Persian wheels, called sakiah in Egypt, were in general use 
along the banks of the Nile, from the sea to the cataracts.’ Again, the term 
‘Persian wheel’ is noteworthy. 

In Syria and along the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates the norias are 
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still in operation. At Basra the water-wheels were also driven by camels. 
Near Mecca norias were likewise employed. Yaqut writes that ‘the water of 
Ma'din al-Burm is well-water which irrigates the fields by means of the 
zurnuq' Dimashqi, who wrote a cosmography about a.d. 1325, refers to the 
norias of Hama on the river 'Asi (Orontes) as being of a construction as 
seen nowhere else, in order to maintain considerable streams of water for 
the irrigation of numerous gardens abundant in fine and excellent fruits such 
as the apricot of camphor and almond flavours not found in any other country 
(A. F. Mehren, Manuel de la cosmographie du moyen dge, p. 281, Copenhague, 
1874; see also Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a Vepoque des Mamelouks^ 
1923, p. 106; S. Guyard, Geographie d^ Ahoulfeda^ ii, pt. 2, 1883, pp. 40, 138). 
Yaqut likewise speaks of the irrigation of the gardens through the water of the 
*Asi. Large water-wheels still exist at Hama (R. Oberhummer and H. 
Zimmerer, Durch Syrian und Kleinasien^ p. 92). Illustrations of such wheels 
may be viewed in the book of A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria (New York, 
i923)> Figs- 66, 71, 76. 

In the environment of Constantinople the Persian wheel was noticed by G. 
Jacob (Altarabisches Beduinenleben^ 1897, p. 228), and it likewise occurs in 
Asia Minor (K. Kannenberg, Kleinasiens Naturschdtze^ 1897, p. 83, under the 
name sakie). In other words, it is widely diffused all over the Islamic world, 
including northern Africa. 

The tendency of certain Egyptologists to draw retrospective conclusions 
from present-day conditions is well known, and it is even more drastic among 
Assyriologists. Thus we are treated to the gratuitous speculation that the 
ancient Egyptians ‘perhaps utilized also the sdqlya' (F. Hartmann, U Agri- 
culture dans Vandenne ^gypte^ 1923, p. 118, who, however, adds cautiously, 
‘an ancient design of which has not yet been found’). There is no tangible 
evidence for this assertion, and the fact remains that the sdqlya was intro- 
duced into Egypt during the Middle Ages by the conquering Arabs. Again, 
there are Assyriologists who from the modern water-wheels existing in Meso- 
potamia conclude naively that they must have been in existence in ancient 
times (cf. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archaeology, p. 369: ‘What the larger 
machines were we do not know, but as Johns suggests, they may have very 
possibly consisted in a set of buckets fastened to a wheel, etc.: but whatever 
the machine was it must have been fairly elaborate, for it sometimes required 
as many as eight oxen to work it.’ (B. Meissner, Babylonian undAssyrieUy i. 192, 
in discussing the methods of irrigation in ancient Babylonia, says nothing 
about this alleged use of the noria). It might be confidently stated that if the 
noria had been known in ancient Egypt and Babylonia, it must have spread 
to Greece and Italy, or that at least some notice of it would have been 
preserved by Greek or Roman writers, neither of which, however, is the 
case. The passage in Vitruvius x. 5, as already pointed out by J. Beckmann 
{Bey tr age zur Geschichte der Erfindungen^ ii, 1788, p. 14), relates to water-mills, 
not to water-wheels for irrigation (cf. M. H. Morgan, Vitruvius, 1914, p. 294, 
and A. Neuburger, Technik des Altertums, 2nd ed., 1921, p. 232). 

Abu ‘Abdallah el-Maqdisi, called El-Muqaddasi, wrote in a.d. 985 : ‘ 'Adud 

R 
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al-Daula dammed the river which flows between Shiraz and Istakhr by 
means of a gigantic wall whose foundations he closed with lead. Behind, 
the water is stowed, and is higher than the river. On both sides he set 
up ten water-wheels and beneath each water-wheel a mill — at present one 
of the wonders of Fars. There he built a city and conducted the water into 
rangifi and Supplied three hundred places with water.’ In another manuscript 
the following version occurs : ‘And on each side he made arches from which 
the water flowed roaringly and impetuously into the lowest parts of the nonas 
and set these in motion. Around the felloes of the wheels there are boxes 
which fill themselves with water. When they have performed a revolution, 
they pour the water into canals from which it is distributed among three 
hundred places’ (Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 324). <; 

Accordmg to Rashid-ad-Din, when the Mongol forces laid siege to Bagh- 
dad in A.D. 1258, their lower camp was pitched at a place called Dulab-i Baqal, 
which means ‘the Water-wheel of the Vegetable Garden’ (G. Le Strange, 
‘Baghdad during the Caliphate’, JRAS., 1899, p. 882). 

F. von Schwarz {Turkestan, 1900, p. 346) refers to the peculiar water- 
wheels used in Russian Turkestan, which he says are called cigir (in W. Rad- 
lofPs Worterhuch der Tiirkdialecte-. dikir, given as Jagatai). He describes 
them ‘as paddle-wheels crudely patched together from wooden rods and 
operated by the current of the channel water. To the periphery of these 
wheels are usually attached earthenware pots which draw water in the canal 
at the turning of the wheels and empty the water into a wooden gutter. 
Beside the garden of the Tashkent observatory a Sart had once set up such a 
water-wheel which had a diameter of about six metres and which irrigated a 
small cotton plantation. Owing to the frequent need of repair these wheels 
are but seldom utilized at Tashkent where there is no lack of water. Among 
the agricultural Kirgiz, who have an abundance of draught-cattle, water- 
wheels driven by oxen are also used’ [as also in China]. F. von Schwarz con- 
cludes, ‘The water-wheels used in Central Asia agree perfectly with those of 
Egypt, which goes to prove that the Central Asians derived them from the 
Egyptians’ (which, of course, is an untenable conclusion). 

H. Moser {U Irrigation en Asie centrale, 1894, p. 266) states that the word 
digir is Turkish in origin and that the Bukharians still bestow upon this appara- 
tus the name ‘Persian wheel’ {roue persane). He observed these Persian wheels 
on the banks of the Amudarya and in Khiwa. They reminded him of the 
saqlya of Egypt, and he thinks it probable that the latter is akin to the ci^r 
in origin and that this origin is very ancient. His description is as follows : 

‘II se compose essentiellement d’une roue en bois, de 3 a 4 metres de 
diam^tre, toumant dans un plan vertical au dessus d’un puisard de fafon i 
ce que la circonference de la roue plonge, en bas de sa rotation, au dessous 
du niveau de I’eau. Sur le pourtour de la circonf6rence sont fixes, a des 
intervalles convenables, des cruchons de poterie ou de bois 6vid^, oblique- 
ment au rayon de la roue, de fafon ^ ce qu’ils s’emplissent dans le puisard, 
puis se d^versent k la hauteur voulue dans un canal r6cepteur. A I’aide d’un 
engrenage k roues dent^es en bois, le tchiguir est mis en mouvement par un 
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cheval, chameau, bceuf, ane ou quelquefois plusieurs de ces betes de somme 
disparates accouplees ensemble. Get appareil pent clever de 4 a 5 metres 
cubes d’eau a Theure.’ 

Peter Mundy {Travels, ii. 228) observed Persian wheels at Fatehpur Sikri 
in the palace of the Moguls : ‘The water to water it is also to fill the tanks aloft, 
first into one tank and then from that into another higher, and so into four or 
five until it come aloft, by that which we in Spain call Noraies [noria].’ Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple, Mundy ’s editor, annotates that ‘the ruins of the 
series of Persian wheels and reservoirs, by which water from the lake outside 
the city was supplied to the palace, still exist.’ 

John Fryer, who travelled in India and Persia from 1672 to 1681, noticed 
the use of Persian wheels both in India and Persia. They have ‘pans or buckets 
of leather hanging round about a wheel, some always in the water, others 
rising up, and at the same time others pouring out as the wheel turns round: 
and thus are their best gardens kept alive.’ While in Persia, he speaks of ‘the 
Indian wheel drawn up and let down by oxen, with as little intermission day 
or night, as Sysiphus’s repeated trouble is reported’ {New Account of East 
India and Persia, ii. 94, 171 ; hi. 156, Hakluyt Society, 1912, 1915). 

A. Neuburger (in H. Kraemer, Der Mensch und die Erde, ix. 306) pleads for 
India as the home of the water-wheel, ‘as may be concluded from various 
criteria’ ; but no evidence for this assertion is forthcoming. 

‘Persian wheels’, N. G. Mukerji writes in his Handbook of Indian Agri- 
culture (2nd ed., Calcutta, 1907, p. 142), ‘are in use on the Malabar coast, 
in Rajputana, Kathiwar, and the Punjab. Some are of very simple and 
cheap construction. This type is used chiefly on the coast of Kathiwar, 
Gujarat, and the west coast of India generally. A bamboo or wooden drum 
of light framework turns on an axle which rests on two pivots. A sitting 
man turns the drum with his hands and feet. Round the drum is attached 
an endless garland of mud vessels which are brought up by the revolution 
of the drums carrying water in them, and discharging the water (from 
three mud vessels at a time), into a trough of stone whence it flows out to 
the field. With this implement one man can irrigate one-tenth of an acre 
a day. The Persian wheel of the Punjab pattern is the same as the Egyptian- 
Persian wheel.’ 

Mukerji further refers (p. 145) to the noria or bucket-pump as another form 
of improved Persian wheel, which consists of buckets chained one to another 
in an endless series and worked by hand or animal power. 

Discussing the subject of irrigation in India, W. Crooke {Things Indian, 
New York, 1906, p. 282) writes, 

‘Lastly comes the curious machine known as the Persian wheel, ofwhichthe 
history is obscure. It does not seem to be used in Persia [this is erroneous], 
but it is represented by the Egyptian sdqiya, and it appears in Palestine. 
Possibly the Indian title merely implies that the idea came from the West. 
In Egypt it was probably a late invention, as it has not been recognized on 
the tomb frescoes. The Burmese have a somewhat similar machine, the 
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yit, in which, as in the Persian wheel, the water is raised by a wheel, to 
which bamboo baskets are attached [as in China]. The Persian wheel is 
known as far south as Malabar, and it is purely a matter of habit or tradition 
whether the farmer uses the wheel or the leather bag,’ &c. 

‘Pucka wells are usually worked by the harth, or Persian wheel. A broad- 
edged lantern wheel whose axis lies horizontally over the centre of the well’s 
mouth, carries on its broad edge a long belt of moonj rope, made like a rope 
ladder, the ends of which joined in an endless band reach below the surface 
of the water. To this at every step of the rope ladder, an earthen pot called 
tind is fixed. As the wheel revolves, the large rope belt descends into the 
water with its pots, the pots become filled with water, and are drawn up : 
as they reach the top of the wheel, they are by the revolution of the wheel 
inverted, and their contents poured out into a trough, which is ready to 
receive them, and which leads to the water-course of the fields to be irri- 
gated. The wheel bearing the belt and waterpots is caused to revolve by 
having on the same axle another wheel parallel to it, and cogged in one side, 
the teeth of which work into the cogs of another vertical lantern wheel, 
whose axis again rests in a bar supported between two upright brick or 
wood pillars at one side of the well’s mouth ; this vertical wheel is turned by 
a pair of oxen yoked to a pole, which is fixed into the axis of the wheel in 
question. The oxen by walking round and round on a tramway drag the 
pole with them, and cause the whole apparatus to turn’ (B. H. Powell, 
Hand-Book of the Economic Products of the Punjab, i, 1868, pp. 207-8). 

In his Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885, p. 210) Sir George A. Grierson 
writes, ‘The Persian wheel is not used in Bihar. Its name, rahat, is however 
known in Patna.’ The sole allusion to the Persian wheel in Sanskrit literature 
I have encountered so far occurs in Bana’s Harsha-Carita (translated by 
Cowell and Thomas, 1897, p. 264): ‘His right hand shook a rosary, like a 
Persian wheel containing the buckets for raising water from the well of all 
delightful motions.’ It seems, therefore, that the Persian wheel was known 
in India at least in the sixth century of our era. 

With reference to the Burmese methods of irrigation good information is 
contained in J. G. Scott’s Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States 
(pt. I, ii, Rangoon, 1900, pp. 342-3). The yit, referred to above by W. 
Crooke, is described there as ‘an ordinary water-wheel with lengths of bamboo 
tied transversely opposite the floats. These act as buckets for lifting the water 
and, as the wheel revolves with the current, are tilted so as to empty themselves 
into a trough or channel, which carries the water into the fields. In some 
places in the Shan States where the rivers have a deep channel, these wheels, 
are forty or fifty feet high and raise water enough to form quite a considerable 
rivulet’ 

The noria is also widely distributed throughout the Far East, and is a con- 
spicuous and indispensable adjunct of Chinese and Japanese agriculture. 
The Chinese water-elevators have attracted the attention of many travellers, 
and have frequently been depicted and minutely described, but no one seems. 
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to have noticed that they are identical in principle and construction with the 
water-raising devices of the West, nor has any one ever raised the question 
as to their origin and historical connexions. In an excellent study, entitled 
‘Westostliche Landwirtschaft’ (in Festschrift P. W, Schmidt, pp. 416-84), P. 
Leser has recently traced the interrelations of the East and West in matters 
of agricultural implements, but he has not dealt with machinery for irrigation. 
The older literature relative to the noria in China is listed by J. H. Plath (‘Die 
Landwirtschaft der Chinesen’, Sitzungsherichte der bayerischen Akademie, 
1873, pp. 815-17). A brief summary of the subject is given by W. Wagner 
{Die chinesische Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1926, pp. 189-99) and F. H. King 
[Farmers of Forty Centuries, Madison, 1911, pp. 300-3, 363, 41 1, with good 
illustrations; see also S. Syrski in Anhang Berichte iiber osterr. Exped. nach 
Siam, China und Japan, 1872, p. 79; G. Schlegel, Ouranographie chinoise, 
1875, p. 457; S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, 1901, ii. 7; H. R. Davies, 
Yiin-nan, 1909, p. 158; J. G. Anderson, The Dragon and the Foreign Devils, 
1928, p. 27; and others). 

As regards the water-wheel of Japan I shall refer only to E. S. Morse 
[Japan Day by Day, ii, 1917, p. 284), who gives a sketch of it, saying that it is 
a Chinese device, rare about Tokyo and farther north, but not uncommon in 
the southern provinces of Japan. According to G. Sarton [Introduction to the 
History of Science, i, 1927, p. 580), the introduction of the noria into Japan is 
ascribed to Yoshimine Yasuyo, a scholar and son of Kwammu-tenno, emperor 
from A.D. 782 to 805. 

F. H. Nichols [Through Hidden Shensi, New York, 1902, p. 31) writes, 


‘Every quarter of a mile or so a donkey at the end of a long pole may be 
seen walking around a windlass. He is raising water from a well by a chain- 
pump, whence it is discharged into the furrows that cross the fields in 
every direction. Some of the wells are very deep, and are constructed on 
the Artesian principle, a series of hollow bamboo-rods taking the place of an 
iron pipe. A well-donkey is a thing essentially Chinese. No one drives him 
or apparently takes the slightest interest in him. He wears big straw 
blinders over his eyes, which prevent his seeing anything. He is oblivious 
of his surroundings. All the ordinary aims and ambitions of donkey life he 
seems to have forgotten. Hour after hour he walks slowly around the wind- 
lass, only a speck on the flat landscape, only a cog in the simple but vast 
system of agriculture which keeps millions of men alive.' 


In the Chinese standard work on agriculture, the Nung cheng ts^uan shu 
^ ^ ^ , published in 1640, seven years after the death of its author, 

Sii Kwang-k'i MC » famous disciple of the early Jesuits, six illustra- 

tions of native hydraulic engines are given (reproduced also in Shou shi fung 
Uao, ch. 37, pp. 4-5, and Pu shu tsi cKeng, xxxii, ch. 244) under the generic 
name shwi ch^o ^ (‘water engines’). The first, fan ch^o ^ , is the 


chain-pump (also described and figured by G. Staunton, Macartney^ s Embassy, 
ii. 481; J. F. Davis, China, ii, 1857, p. 258 ; Chinese Repository, v, 1837, p. 494). 
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The second of these, designated fung Mo ^ ^ (‘tube engine^), corresponds 
exactly to the noria or Persian wheel, save that, as implied by the term, the 
buckets are replaced with bamboo tubes, in conformity with the universal 
use of bamboo as a convenient material throughout China. Williams speaks 
of buckets, and Anderson of tub-shaped containers. This noria is also 
figured and described by Davis (ii. 260). The third, styled shwi chwan fa?i 
Mo 7]C ^ ^ ^ (‘revolving machine turnedbywater’), corresponds exactly 
to the sa(flya of Egypt. The fourth shows the same apparatus operated by a 
water-buffalo ; the fifth, the same set in motion by two donkeys ; and the sixth, 
called kao chwan fung ch^o ^ is a double chain-pump running 

over two sprocket-wheels, a lower one in the water, a higher one in the rice- 
field. 

Those who have not access to Chinese publications will find the Chinese 
illustrations well reproduced and described in the excellent book of O. Franke, 
Keng Tschi Tu, Ackerhau und Seidengewinnung in China (Hamburg, 1913, 
pp. 149-52). It is noteworthy that the chain-pump appears in the senes of 
engravings prepared by Lou Shou about a.d. 1145 (Franke, Plate XXXVI; 
and compare Pelliot, Apropos du Keng Tche T^ou^ Plate XXIII). The principle 
in all of these machines is the same, the only difference being in the mode of 
applying the moving power ; one is worked by the hand, another by the feet, 
of a labourer, and the third by an animal (R. Fortune, Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries ofChina^ i, 1853, p. 230). J. Barrow {Travels in China, 1804, p. 540) 
remarks that ‘the water-wheels still used in Syria differ only from those of 
China by having loose buckets suspended at the circumference, instead of 
fixed tubes.* 

In regard to the inventor of the water-wheel, Chinese records refer to the 
names of two individuals, Pi Lan ^ ^ and Ma Klin ^ (see Shi wu hi 
yuan ^ , ch. 9, p. 3 J, by Kao Ch^eng “ 0 ^ ^ of the Sung period, 

ed. by Li Kwo ^ ^ in 1472, original edition in Gest Chinese Research 
Library, McGill University, Montreal). Pi Lan is said to have lived under the 
reign of the Emperor Ling (a.d. i56-i89)of the Later Han dynasty and to have 
constructed a fan ch^o used for sprinkling the streets. Ma Kiin (Giles, in his 
Chinese Biographical Dictionary, p. 565, mentions him as ‘a famous mechanic 
who constructed a variety of ingenious machines*) lived in the third century 
A.D. under the Wei dynasty, and it is on record that ‘when he lived in the 
capital, he owned a plot of arid land suitable as a garden, but there was no 
water to irrigate it ; thus he made a turning wheel {fan ch"o) which he caused 
to be revolved by boys, and this wheel conducted the water for the irrigation 
of his garden.* This wheel, as also added in the Shi wu hi yuan, is identical 
with the one now used by farmers for field irrigation and took its beginning 
from Ma Kiin of the Wei. This text is quoted in the Shi wu hi yuan from the 
Wd lio ^ pg., an historical work now lost, written by Yii Huan ^ and 
covering the period from a.d. 239 to 265 ; portions of it are preserved in the 
commentary of P'ei Sung-chi to the San kwo chi (Chavannes, Tooting Pao, 
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i 905 > P- 5 ^ 9 )* As ll^ is a reliable work, the passage cited from it in 

the Shi wu hi yuan may correctly reflect the tradition of the Wei period (see 
also Ko chi king yuan, ch. 48, pp. 7-8 ; Shi wuyiXan hui ^ ^ ch. 23, 

p. 3 ; Tu shu tsi cheng, and others). There is no doubt that Ma Kun was a 
good hydraulic engineer, for the Shi wu kiyiian (ch. 9, p. 26 J) has preser\^ed 
another tradition according to which he made for the Emperor Ming of the 
Wei artificial fountains in the shape of animals, fishes, and dragons. 

The Shi wu yuan shi ^ M ^ (‘Origin and Beginning of Things’) 
connects the invention with the name of the Emperor Ling, but attributes 
its inception to another engineer, called K'o Mien ^ , who used the 
device of bamboo tubes attached to the wheel. Fang I-chi , in his 

Wu li siao shi ^ (written toward the end of the Ming dynasty, 

ch. 8, p. 3 1), refers solely to the Emperor Ling and concludes that the method of 
irrigation by means of water-wheels was known in China from under the Han; 
he also points out a passage in a poem of Su Shi or Su T'ung-po (a.d. 1036- 
I loi) relative to the raising of water by means of bamboo tubes from the wells 
of Se-ch'wan. 

In the palace of the Mongol emperors at Peking there was east of the Wan- 
sui Hill a stone bridge in the middle of which there was an aqueduct leading 
the water of the Kin-shwi to the top of the hill ; the water was pumped to the 
top of the hill by means of machines, and was poured from the jaws of a stone 
dragon into a square basin (E. Bretschneider, ‘Arch, and Hist. Researches on 
Peking’, Chinese Recorder, vi, 1875, p. 319, after CPo keng lu). 

The history of the water-wheel for irrigation cannot be dissociated from 
that of the water-mill which is based on the same mechanical principle. As 
formerly pointed out by me {Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, p. 33), the 
invention of mills driven by water is attributed by the Chinese to Tu Yu 
(a.d. 222-284) ; and this event coincides exactly with the time of Ma 
Kiin, the inventor of the irrigation water-wheel. I also drew attention at that 
time to the curious coincidence that water-mills sprang up in China at about 
the same time as in the Roman empire. Strabo is the first to mention a water- 
mill with reference to Mithridates who had one in his residence at Cabira, and 
this hints at the fact that water-mills were first known in the Orient (J. Beck- 
mann, Beytrdge zur Geschichte der Erfindungen, ii, 1784, pp. 12 et seq.; O 
Schrader, Reallexikon, 2nd ed. by A. Nehring, ii, 1923, p. 27). They gradually 
spread in Italy in the early days of the Imperium. In view of the fact that the 
noria did not conquer Europe at the same time it would follow that the use 
of the water-wheel for mills is older than its use for irrigation purposes, or at 
least that the Persian wheel had not yet advanced beyond the western boun- 
daries of Iran in Roman times ; and this is in harmony with my conclusion 
that it was the Arabs who brought it from Persia to the empire of the Caliphs 
and to Egypt. Now, if in the third century of our era Tu Yii constructed a 
water-mill on the same principle as the water-mills of western Asia, and if 
simultaneously Ma Klin constructed a noria or what ultimately resulted in 
this device, we cannot believe in the miracle that these two Chinese engineers 
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should have independently evolved what pre-existed in the West and achieved 
the same result; the only possible conclusion is that the two worked out their 
ideas on plans and models brought to China from some locality of central 
Asia, which presumably was Sogdiana. 

The ancient territory of Sogdiana appears to have the best claim to the 
invention of water-raising devices by means of wheels. From ancient times 
Sogdiana enjoyed an unrivalled state of prosperity: its fecund valleys, the 
wealth of its soil, industry, and commerce, and its powerful cities fired the 
imagination of the ancients to such a pitch that they styled it Paradise of Asia. 
It is well known how highly agriculture was esteemed in the ancient Persian 
religion, how the farmer’s good deeds and irrigation of the fields in particular 
are extolled in the Avesta, and how highly developed the art of gardening was 
in Persia and how the Persian garden became the model for all gardens of 
Asia. In Sogdiana (K'ang), it is stated in the Annals of the T'ang Dynasty 
{T^ang shuy ch. 221 B ; cf. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-hiue occidentaux^ 
p. 135), ‘they have very ingenious machines’. Soon after General Chang 
K'ien’s famous expedition to the West, Chinese engineers wended their way 
to central Asia {Shi ki, ch. 123 ; cf. Hirth, ‘Story of Chang K'ien’, JAOS., 
1917, pp. Ill, 1 13). There is no doubt that such engineers, on their return 
to the homeland, brought back plans and specifications of water-raising 
engines. 

Barthold and Petrow have written in Russian detailed monographs on the 
history of artificial irrigation in Russian Turkestan, which goes back to the 
times of the first colonizers of the country (F. Machatschek, Landeskunde von 
Russisck Turkestan^ 1921, pp. 141, 327). Another method, that of subterranean 
irrigation, the so-called kydrise, is also due to Persia whence it was introduced 
into the adjoining countries (Machatschek, p. 144, and Vavilov and Bukinich, 
Agricultural Afghanistan [in Russian], Leningrad, 1929, pp. 140, 547). Of 
this method a Chinese record is also preserved. Ch'ang Te, who in a.d. 1259 
was delegated by the Mongol Emperor Mangu to his brother Hulagu in Persia, 
noticed that the people of Persia dig wells on the summits of mountains and 
conduct the water several tens of miles down into the plain for the purpose of 
irrigating their fields (E. Bretschneider, Chinese Recorder^ v, 1874, p. 326, 
who annotates : ‘This is still the custom all over Persia. The aqueducts are all 
subterraneous in order to prevent the evaporation of the water. As in Persia 
it never rains in the summer, agriculture would be impossible there without 
this artificial irrigation.’). 

It is possible that the water-mill also is of Iranian origin. Dimashqi (trans- 
lation of Mehren, p. 254) describes a water-mill at Merend in Aderbeidjan 
Kedrenos, a Greek monk of the eleventh century, who compiled a Synopsis 
of History beginning with the creation of the world and terminating with the 
year 1057, says that under the reign of the Emperor Constantine, Metrodoros 
a Persian by birth, went off to India and constructed for the Brahmans water- 
mills and baths — ^things previously unknown in the country (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature^ p. 185). 

According to Gauthiot {Journal asiatiquoy 1916, i, p. 251) a water-mill is 
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called dsydw in Pahlavi, dsya in Persian; in the dialects of the north-east of 
ydva-renem (‘grain-miir). The Iranian tribes of the Pamir are familiar 
with the water-mill (Wakhi khadorg, Sariqoli khadorj, Minjan khairgha, Sang- 
likh khadari). 

Another type of mill, the windmill, is likewise of Oriental origin. For a 
long time this was denied. The learned Beckmann (op. cit., p. 32) wrote in 
1788, Tt has often been asserted that wind-mills were first invented in the 
Orient and became known in Europe in consequence of the crusades, but this 
is improbable. First of all, they do not now occur in the Orient or but seldom, 
not in Persia (with reference to Chardin), not in Palestine, not in Arabia. 
Second, wind-mills occur prior to the crusades or at least right in their 
beginning,’ &c. Windmills therefore were believed to be of medieval 
European origin, and even in the second edition of Schrader’s Reallexikon 
(ii, 1923, p. 28) all that is said about the subject is that windmills seem 
first to be mentioned in an Anglo-Saxon document of a.d. 833 ; this account, 
however, according to F. M. Feldhaus {Technik der Vorzeit^ col. 1326), is a 
forgery. This opinion of a European origin is no longer tenable. Dimashqi 
(translation of Mehren, p. 246) describes wind-mills in a country west of 
Sejistan (Seistan), where the winds and floating sands are very frequent: 

‘ therefore the inhabitants avail themselves of the winds to turn their mills and 
to transport the sand from one place to another, so that the winds are subject 
to them as they were formerly to Solomon.’ The construction of these wind- 
mills is then described in detail (see also Barbier de Meynard, Diet, geogr. de 
la Perse, 1861, p. 301). Above all, we owe valuable information on the subject 
to the learned researches of E. Wiedemann (‘Zur Mechanik und Technik bei 
den Arabern’, Sitzber. phys.-med. Soz. Erlangen, 1906, pp. 44-9). The 
Caliph Omar I (a.d. 634-644) ordered a Persian, Abu Lulua, to make a wind- 
mill for him. More information is given by Wiedemann on the wind-mills of 
Sejistan. 

On a former occasion {Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, p. 19) I have set 
forth that windmills are unknown in China. F. H. King {Farmers of Forty 
Centuries, 1911, pp. 332-5) has figured and described a sail windmill pump- 
ing sea-water into evaporation basins at the Taku government salt-works, but 
this device is entirely different from our windmill and independent of the 
development of the latter. The only example of a windmill that has come 
within my experience during my travels is the windmill employed by the 
Tibetans for driving their prayer-wheels, and a specimen obtained by me 
may be seen in the collections of the Field Museum, Chicago, I have no doubt 
that the Tibetan notion of the windmill is traceable to Tibetan contact with 
Iranian regions. The fact that the windmill is practically absent in China 
and in the Roman empire and that it appears in Europe only during the Middle 
Ages goes to prove that the windmill is a late invention, much later than the 
water-mill and the water-wheel. 

The position of the noria in the history of agriculture remains to be deter- 
mined. On several occasions I have emphasized the fact that the entire 
economic structure of ancient Chinese civilization rests on a common 
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foundation with the other great civilizations of Asia and ancient Egypt. The 
whole agricultural complex — ^intensive farming by means of the plough drawn 
by an ox, cultivation of w^heat and other cereals, artificial irrigation, pottery 
shaped by means of the wheel — is fundamentally the same everywhere (see my 
Beginnings of Porcelain in China^ I 9 i 7 > P- 176). The elements of this economic 
basis certainly go back to a prehistoric age unfathomable by dates. A system 
of canals and the use of the well-sweep are features of this prehistoric irriga- 
tion. The noria, however, does not belong to this ancient complex. It is 
plainly an invention of historical times made in an age when mechanical 
engineering had reached a high stage of development. It is not one of those 
subconscious or semiconscious gropings of primitive or prehistoric man, but 
it is the outcome of a volitional, judiciously conceived plan of a thinking 
engineer well versed with the laws of mechanics. There are good reasons 
for the conviction that this engineer was an Iranian, probably a Sogdian. 
The designation ‘Persian wheeP is valid. It cannot be fortuitous that this 
name appears in Europe, in Bukhara, as well as in India. ^ 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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^ After the above article was completed in July, 1929, I received a copy of A History of 
Meckaftical Inventions, by Abbott Payson Usher, just published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. On pp. 80-1 the noria is briefly dealt with in a descriptive manner without any 
reference to Asia. The subject of windmills and water-mills is treated somewhat more 
critically, and the Oriental origin of the former is admitted (p. 128). 

In regard to Japan, reference should be made to the article of J. Troup, ‘On a Possible 
Origm of the Waterwheel,* Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan, xxii, 1894, 109-114. 



WANN LEBTE ZARATHUSTRA? 

D ER ehrwurdige Forscher und Priester, der der Aufgabe der Parsen, 
Hiiter und Erlauterer von Zoroasters Lehre und Erbe zu sein, in einem 
langen, an wissenschaftlichen Ertragnissen reichen Leben in vorbildlicher 
Weise entsprochen hat, wird es begrussen, wenn der Frage nach der 
Lebenszeit des Begriinders der im Zendavesta niedergelegten und fort- 
wirkenden hochstehenden Religion und Weltanschauung in diesen ihm 
gewidmeten Blattern von althistorischer Seite nachgegangen wird. 

Gegen die von Eduard Meyer vertretene Anschauung,i Spitama-Zara- 
thustra sei um looo v. Chr. anzusetzen, habe ich mich von vornherein und 
wiederholt gewendet, ohne jedoch zu der stets beabsichtigten naheren 
Ausfiihrung gelangt zu sein, die nunmehr hier erfolgen soli. Sie hat auch 
neuere Forschungen zu benicksichtigen, die der seit Jahren von mir 
vertretenen Anschauung das Wort reden, aber ohne Kenntnis meiner Stel- 
lungnahme, sodass bei beiderseitiger volliger Unabhangigkeit meine fnihere 
Erkenntnis durch die spateren Ermittlungen von anderer Seite gestiitzt wird.^ 

I 

Es wird sich empfehlen, zunachst meine an verschiedenen Stellen ver- 
streuten Ausserungen zur Sache hier zusammenzustellen. 

In meiner Abhandlung Darius und der Achdmenideji-Stammhaum ^ betonte 
ich: 

‘Unter Darius verwaltete sein Vater Hystaspes die Satrapieen Parthien und 
Hyrkanien ; dass er bereits unter Kyros und Kambyses in einem der beiden 
Gebiete, wenn nicht in beiden, die Verwaltung fiihrte, ist anzunehmen, aber 
sicher nicht mit dem Titel Konig {khsaydtiya),^ Dazu als Anmerkung (4): 
‘Auf das spezifische Konigtum des Hystaspes diirfen sich diejenigen sicher 
nicht berufen, die die Frage, ob Zoroaster (Zarathustra-Spitama) um 1000 v. 
Chr. anzusetzen sei (so Ed. Meyer) oder zur Zeit des Hystaspes gelebt hat, 
im letzteren Sinne — wie u.a. auch ich^ — entscheiden mochten.’ 

In meiner Rezension iiber Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums^ i. 3 . Auf 1 . 
hob ich ‘die meisterhafte Charakteristik der verschiedenartigen geistigen 
Entwicklung’ hervor, ‘die die so nahe verwandten Iranier und Inder genom- 
men haben’ (§ 580) und fiigte hinzur^ ‘Interessant ist iibrigens dass der Ver- 
fasser im ganzen Band I vermeidet, die Zeit Zoroasters zu nennen, was 
auf eine Anderung des zu hohen Ansatzes (ii. Jahrhundert statt 6. Jahrh. 
V. Chr.) den der Verfasser bisher vertreten hat, hoffen lasst.’^ 

^ Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschungy 1909, S. 15 f. Artikel ‘Persia’ der 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 11, Auflage, p. 205 — * Vom Vorhandensein von Herzfelds Archaol. 
Mitteilungen am Iran habe ich erst ganz neuerdings auf dem Leidener Orientalistenkongress 
(Sept. 1931) Kunde erhalten [Zusatz bei d. Superrevision.] — ^ i9o8> via. 494. Vgl die 

ersten Spalten meines Artikels ‘Kambyses’, Pauly-Wissowa Realenz{yhlopadief-‘ x, Sp. iSio- 
23 — ^ Von mir jetzt gesperrt. — ^ Literarisckes Zentralhlatty 1915, Ixvi, Sp. 501. — ^ Diese 
Hoffnung erwies sich als tnigerisch, s. Ed. Meyer, Ur sprung und Anfange des Christentums, 
ii. S. 71 mit Anm. 
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In meinem Artikel Kambyses ausserte ich^ im Zusammenhang mit dem 
Aufstand des Magiers Gaumata und dem Tode des Kambyses : ‘Man darf 
vermuten, dass die Magier die Vertreter des alten Glaubens (‘der Liige’) 
gegeniiber der von den Achameniden neu eingefiihrten Lehre des Zara- 
thustra waren, dessen Auftreten (gegen Eduard Meyer) nicht um 1000 v. 
Chr. sondern zu Beginn des 6. Jahrhunderts unter Forderung des Hystaspes 
erfolgte. Der Gottesname Mazda, der in medischen Namen des 8. Jahr- 
hunderts vorkommt ist von Zarathustra nicht erfunden, sondern nur 
mit neuem Inhalt erfullt worden.’^ 

In meinem Artikel Satrap heisst es § 3 ‘Wenn also in dieser Inschrift’ 
(namlich in der vor Dareios’ Satrapienordnung abgefassten Inschrift von 
Behistun), ‘zweimal von Satrapen die Rede ist, so beweist das das Vorhanden- 
sein dieses Amtes und dieses Titels vor Dareios’ Satrapieenordnung. 
Genannt werden als Matrapavdn Dadarsis, Satrap in Baktrien (Beh. § 38), 
und Wiwana, Satrap in Arachosien (Beh. § 45). Dass Hystaspes, der Vater des 
Dareios, als Verwalter von Parthien und Hyrkanien (Beh. § 35 f.), die gleiche 
Stellung bekleidete, konnte man vermuten, umsomehr als die spateren 
Satrapieen ja grosstenteils mehrere Vdlkerschaften umfassten .4 Es ist aber 
ebensowohl moglich, dass diese Zusammenfassung grosser Gebiete eine 
besondere Vertrauensstellung, eine Art Generalgouvernement, darstellt .5 
Abgesehen davon, dass ^arpaTrrjg wiederholt durch ^acrcXevs wiedergegeben 
wird,^ wiirde sich daraus erklaren, dass Wistaspa, der Forderer des Spitama 
(Zarathustra) in der Tradition des Awesta als “Konig” bezeichnet vrird, 
wahrend er, wie Dareios eigne Angaben und der vor ihm gegebene Acha- 
menidenstammbaum zeigen, niemals, “Konig’* ‘im Sinne des Dareios, d.h. 
“Grosskonig”, gewesen ist.’ 

In meiner Geschichte des alteii Orients'^ S. 194 fiihrte ich aus: 

‘In spaterer Zeit berufen sich die Juden den persischen Grosskonigen 
gegeniiber mehrfach darauf, dass sie die “Knechte des Gottes Himmels und 
der Erde’ ’ seien, und persischerseits wild J ahwe ofEciell als “ Gott des Himmels” 
bezeichnet. Das weist auf eine AufFassung hin, nach der Jahwe dem Ahura- 
mazda, der obersten Gottheit der Perser nach der Lehre des Spitama- 
Zarathustra, wesenverwandt war. Spitama, mit dem Beinamen Zarathustra, 
der aber bald als Eigenname gefasst wurde und in einer spateren Laut- 
entwicklung des Namens als Zoroaster allgemein bekannt ist, war der Stifter 
einer neuen, besonders hochstehenden Religion, die zwar zunachst fiir die 
Perser bestimmt war, aber von vornherein iiber den engen nationalen Rahmen 
hinausgreifen wollte. 

‘Nun lebte Spitama im ostlichen Iran und erfreute sich der Forderung des 
Vistaspa-Hystaspes — des Vaters des nachmaligen Grosskonigs Darius — •, 
der unter Kyros und Kambyses die ostiranischen Provinzen Parthien und 
Hyrkanien verwaltete. 

^ A.a.O. Sp. 1821 f. 

® Von wir jetzt gesperrt. 3 Realenz.\ ii, A, Sp. 85, Z. 29. 

I § 23. S Satrap, § 60, 65, 68. 

Satrap, § 2, 9, 155, 165, 166, 170. 

^ In Band I dritte Anflage von Ludo Montz Hartmanns Weltgeschichte. 
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‘ Zarathuschtra war also ein Zeitgenosse des Kyros, und es ist keineswegs 
ausgeschlossen, dass seine Lehre, die unter Darius als die officielle Staats- 
religion der Perser gait, schon auf Kyros Einfluss gewonnen hat.^ 
Die Wirren, die zur Zeit des Kambyses unter priesterlicher Fiihrung das 
Reich erschiitterten, sind gewiss zum Teil religidser Natur und mogen mit 
dem Vordringen der neuen Lehre zusammenhangen.* 

Und weiter:^ ‘Wahrscheinlich waren die Magier die Vertreter des alten 
Glaubens (‘‘der Luge”) gegeniiber der von den Achameniden geforderten 
Lehre des Zarathustra. Der Magier Gaumata trat nicht durchaus selbstandig 
auf, sondern mehr als Geschopf seines Bruders, den Kambyses, ohne von 
seinen riickstandigen religiosen Uberzeugungen zu wissen, als Reichsver- 
weser hinterlassen hatte.’ 

In meiner Besprechung der Cambridge Ancient History^ betonte ich: ‘Fiir 
die gesammte Beurteilung der Geschichte des achamenidischen Reiches 1st es 
entscheidend, ob man mit der antiken Uberlieferung Spitama Zarathuschtra 
als Zeitgenossen des Hystaspes betrachtet oder ihn in der Zeit um 1000 v. 
Chr. verlegt. Letztere Anschauung, bekanntlich auch die Eduard Meyers, 
vertrat Gray. Dass und warum ich sie fur falsch halte, habe ich wiederholt 
betont. Das Vorkommen des Namens Mazda im Namen eines Mederfursten 
Mazdaka ist gar kein Beweis: der Gott einer neuen Lehre wird in der 
Regel nicht neu geschaffen, sondern nur veredelt und aus seinem fnihem 
Zusammenhange mit andern Gottheiten gelost und emporgehoben ; so ist 
auch Muhammed mit dem alten Hauptgotte der Araber verfahren. Es freut 
mich daher besonders, dass Hall, wie schon fruher,^ so jetzt inBd. hi. 313 sich 
zu der spateren Ansetzung des Zarathuschtra bekennt und, ebenso wie ich, den 
Aufstand des Magiers Gaumata als eine Reaktion der priesterlichen Anhanger 
der bisherigen durch die Lehre des Zarathuschtra verdrangten Religions- 
iibung betrachtet. Nur wenn es sich um die Betonung einer neuen 
Lehre handelt, ist die fortwahrende Bezugnahme auf Ahura- 
mazda in den Inschriften des Dareios wahrhaft verstandlich\ 

Schliesslich habe ich in meiner Besprechung von Band I des Handbuchs 
der arabischen Altertumskunde^ die Frage noch einmal wieder in gleichem 
Sinne gestreift, indem ich aus den Darlegungen des Herausgebers Detlef 
Nielsen als besonders wichtig den Nachweis hervorhob, dass Mohammeds 
Allah nicht etwa eine Neuschopfung ist, sondern der uralte heidnische 
Hauptgott, den Mohammed von alien Nebenbuhlem befreite, das ist ja 
liberhaupt der regelmassige Weg bei Religionsstiftungen.^ Auch 
Mazda ist vor Zarathustra^ nachweisbar und von ihm erst mit dem neuen 
Inhalt seiner erhabenen Auffassung erfullt worden, weshalb das Auftreten 
des medischen Namens Mazdaka unter Sargon II, nicht verwendet werden 
darf, um Spitama-Zarathustra, bezeugtermassen Zeitgenossen von Dareios^ 
Vaters Hystaspes, in eine viel zu alte Zeit, um 1000 v. Chr., zu 
verlegen’.^ 

^ Von mir jetzt gesperrt. Vgl. u. S. 277 ff. ® A.a.O., S. 200. 

2 Klio, 1929, xsii, Heftiii, S. 482 f. 

^ Ancient History of the Near East, 1912, p. 459, i und 555, 2, vgl. Realenz ii A, Sp. 85. 

5 Klio, 1929, xxiii, Heft i, S. 127. ® Von mir jetzt gesperrt. 
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II 

Ich habe also seit mehr denn 20 Jahren immer wieder nachdriicklich betont, 
das keilinschriftliche Vorkommen des Namens Mazddku in einer Liste 
medischer Hauptlinge zur Zeit Sargons II von Assyrian konne durchaus 
nicht als Beweis dafur angesehen warden, dass die in Median damals wohn- 
haften Stamme Mazdajasnier waren und dass demnach Zarathustra in eine 
dieser Liste vorausgehende Zeit gehore. 

In seiner Untersuchung Die Zeit Zoroaster s behandelte jedoch Johannes 
HerteB 1924 die Widerlegung von Eduard Meyers aus der Liste der medischen 
Hauptlinge gezogenen Schlussen als eine vollstandig neue Angelegenheit, 
ohne Beriicksichtigung meiner bis dahin erschienenen Ausserungen zur 
Sache.^ Es ist dringend zu wunschen, dass in Zukunft in Fragen, die, gleich 
der nach der Zeit und der Lehre Zarathustra’s, die alte Geschichte genau 
so lebhaft betrefTen wie die Iranistik, eine engere Fuhlung zwischen 
Iranisten und Althistorikern herbeigefuhrt und gewahrt bleibe. 

Hertel (S. 37) geht insofem noch iiber meine im Wesentlichen historische 
Beweisfiihrung hinaus, als er den Zusammenhang der beiden Namen der 
sargonischen Liste, die Meyer als Mazddku fasst (Ma-as-da-ku = ‘Mazdaku,’ 
Beherrscher der Stadt Amaki, und Ma-as-tak-ku = ‘Maztaku’), mit Ahura 
Mazddh aus folgenden drei philologischen Griinden leugnet : 

1. ‘Wenn die beiden Namensformen wirklich Mazddku und Ableitungen 
von mazdah sind*, so sei es, ‘von vomherein unwahrscheinlich, dass sie 
von dem Namen Ahura Mazdah abgeleitet’ seien, ‘da sie dann in der 
Liste der einzige theophore Name waren/ 

Ganz richtig: fiir Ahura Mazdah beweisen die beiden Namen nicht das 
Geringste. Sonst aber scheint mir dieses Argument wenig durchschlagend. 
Denn wenn, meiner Annahme nach, Mazdah schon eine vorzoroastrische 
Gottheit war, die erst vor Zarathustra diejenige Pragung erhielt, die sich 
in dem Namen Ahura Mazdah ausdruckte, so ist eine Verwendung fur 
theophore Namen vor Zoroaster sehr wohl denkbar, und die Singularitat des 
Vorkommens braucht, angesichts der Zufalligkeiten der Zusammensetzung 
solcher Listen, nicht aufzufallen. 

2. ‘Selbst in der rein religiosen Literatur des Awestas’, fahrt Hertel 
fort, ‘kommt mazdah als Apellativum neben dem begreiflicherweise viel 
haufigeren Namen des Gottes noch vor vgl. Ys. xl. i, wo das Wort mit dem 
Verbum kar verbunden im Sinne von “Gedachtnis” steht. Es ist friihzeitig 
in die 5-Deklination iibergegangen, und entspricht vedisch und Sanskrit 
medhi “Gedachtnis”, “Verstand”, “Weisheit” .... Als Name des Gottes 
ist dieses Abstractum einfach personifiziert, ohne dass seine Bedeutung 

* *Die Zeit Zoroasters*. Indo’-iranische Quellen und Forschungen^ Herausgegeben von 
Johannes Haessel, Heft i Leipzig H. Haessel Verlag. 

^ Das Gleiche gilt von der Besprechung, die J. C. Tavadier Herters genannter und 
seiner weiteren Schrift ^Achaemeniden und Kayamden’ {Indo-iran. Quellen u. Forschungen, 
Heft V, Leipzig, 1924) m den Indogermanischen Forschungen, 1926, xTiii, S. 21-29, gewidmet 
hat. 
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^‘Weisheit’’ irgendwie verblasst ware. Es gehort zu dem Verbum mazda-, 
mqzdd- ‘‘memorem esse”, zusammengesetzt aus ^ mand-\-dhd, wozu auch 
der altindische Name Mandhatf gehort (Dies alles in Bartholomae’s 
Worterbuch). Der Schluss also, dass der inschriftliche Name Mazdaku von 
Ahura Mazdah abgeleitet sei, ist auch aus diesem zweiten Grunde 
unstatthaft.’ 

Sehr richtig fiir Ahura Mazda. Aber wieder mit der Einschrankung, dass 
die ‘Weisheit’, Mazda, moglicherweise schon vor Zoroaster als Abstraction 
und als Gottheit verehrt worden sein kann. 

Hertel bemerkt dann weiter: 

3. ‘Man schlage’ das kleine Petersburger’ (Sanskrit-) ‘Worterbuch nach, 
und man wird dort folgende Eigennamen finden: M'asa, Medha (f.), 
Medhacdkra (Fiirstenname), Medhadhrti^ Medhamrti^ Medhasudra (Beiname 
Kalidasas), Medhdvatl{i,)^ Medhavara^Medhavin^ Medhavini (f., Beiname 
der Gattin Brahmans^), und unter medha wird man die Bemerkung 
finden: “Die Einsicht wird haufig personifiziert, insbesondere 
alsTochter Daksha’s und Gattin Dharma’s als eine Form der 
Dakshayani und Sarasvati”.^ Nach Meyers Art, zu schliessen,mussten 
diese Namen, soweit sie mythologisch sind, das Herrschen der mazdayas- 
nischen Religion in Indien, soweit sie wirklichen Personen eignen, die 
Zugehorigkeit ihrer Tr^er oder der Eltern ihrer Trager zu dieser Religion 
beweisen. Jeder Prudentius, jeder Sophokles, jeder Sophus und 
jede Sophie miissten von mazdayasnischen Eltern stammen.’ 

Auch wieder durchaus richtig, soweit Ahura Mazda in Betracht kommt. 
Dagegen sehe ich in den von Hertel angefuhrten indischen Belegen, besonders 
in den von mir durch Sperrdruck ausgezeichneten Satzen, anders als Hertel, 
einen Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis dafiir, dass Mazda, die ‘Weisheit’ bereits 
in Iran vor Zoroaster personifiziert und als Gottheit verehrt wurde und dass 
dann Zarathustra, auf dieser Entwicklung weiterbauend und sie verklarend 
und erhebend, die Gestalt des Ahura Mazda schuf und mit der Hohe seiner 
ethisch-religiosen Auffassung ausstattete, z. T. ahnlich wie Muhammed mit 
Allah verfahren war (s.o. S. 253). 

So kommt denn auch Hertel zu dem, lange Jahre vor ihm von mir ver- 
tretenen Schlusse: ‘die inschriftlichen Namen Mazdaku und 
Maztaku beweisen schlechterdings gar nichts fiir das Bestehen 
der zoroastrischen Religion zur Zeit der Abfassung der sie 
enthaltenden Inschrift’ Sargons II. 

Und als Ergebnis seiner, wie vorher meiner, Untersuchung ‘bleibt 
bestehen, dass Zoroaster um 550 v. Chr.gelebt und gewirkt hat’. 

Aber zwischen meinen und Hertels Anschauungen besteht ein wesentlicher 
Unterschied: es ist mir, im Gegensatz zu Hertel, kaum zweifelhaft, dass 
Mazda schon in vorzoroastrischer Zeit, wie Medha in Indien, als Abstraktion 
und als Gottheit gegolten hat imd dass an diese Vorstufe Zarathustra bei 
Gestaltung des Ahura Mazda und seiner von ihm getragenen neuen, alles 

^ Abgesehen von den Eigennamen von mir gesperrt. C. F. L.-H. 
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fniher Vorhandene weit hinter sich lassenden, religids und ethisch hochst- 
stehenden Lehre angeknupft hat. 

Bei den ‘Ariern im engeren Sinne, zu denen die Iranier und die Indien 
gehoren, gab es einen Unterschied zwischen den beiden Gotterklassen der 
sittlichen Machte, der x^suras (vielleicht "‘Herren”) und der Naturmachte 
(der himmlischen Daivas), der auch in den altesten Bestandteilen der 
Yeden vorliegt, 

‘An diese Unterscheidung knupfte Zoroaster an . . . Fur den wahren Gott 
behielt Zoroaster den Namen Ahura bei und verband damit die Bezeichnung 
einer anderen, ebenfalls bei den Iraniern schon langere Zeit verehrten 
sittlichen IMacht Mazda, “der Weise’k’^ 


III 

Aber nicht nur Alter- Iranisches und Arisches ist von Zarathustra ver- 
wertet worden, sondern es ist auch, wie ich wiederholt betont habe,^ eine 
Eimvirkung babylonischer mythologischer Vorstellungen auf Zarathustra’s 
Lehre zu erkennen. 

In einer der Gatha’s, die gewiss grossenteils auf Zarathustra selbst zurlick- 
gehen und, die Svie alle echten Prophetenreden unmittelbar aus dem 
^foment geborene Ausserungen der seine Seele bewegenden Empfindungen ’3 
sind, heisst es : ‘Und ich will sprechen vom wichtigsten im Leben, was mir 
Ahura Mazda, der wissende, verkiindet hat. Diejenigen unter euch, welche 
es, das Wort, nicht so erfullen, wie ich es meine und sage, denen wird das 
Ende der Welt leid werden’.^ 

‘ “Das Ende der Welt’’ auf das hier angespielt wird, war nach dem Avesta 
nach vier Weltzyklen von je 3000 Jahren zu erwarten. Dann sollte Ahura- 
mazdaiiber Angramanju triumphieren, eine Auferstehung derTotenstattfinden 
und nach einem letzten Gericht ein gliickliches, von keiner bosen Macht 
getriibtes Leben auf Erden anbrechen . . / 

‘In den Weltzyklen,’ so ausserte ich weiter in meiner Geschichte des 
Alien Orients (S. 219), ‘wenn auch nicht unmittelbar in ihrer mehr dezi- 
malen zahlenmassigen Bemessung, war ein ursprlinglich babylonischer 
Gedanke verwertet; babylonischenUrsprungs ist auch die Siebenzahl, zu der 
sich Ahuramazda mit den sechs Amesa spenta (Amaschpands) zusammen- 
schliesst. 

‘Auch in anderer Weise hat die babylonische M3rthologie den Maz- 

daismus wenigstens in seinen Ausdrucksformen beeinflusst. Schon an 

den Bauten des Darius in Persepolis erscheint der Konig dargestellt im 

^ Meine Geschichte des Alien Orients, S. 215 f. Eduard Meyer, der Zarathustra um 1000 
V. Chr. ansetzt, schreibt ihm die Schopfung des Namens ‘Mazda, der Weise’ als vollig neuen 
Eigennamen zu ; s. ‘Die Religion Zoroasters’ (Ursprung und Anfdnge des Chnstentums, 11. 
Bd. ill, S. 58-94), S. 60. 

® In meiner Schrift Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetst. Em Wort der Ablenkung und 
Aufklarung Zum BabeUBibeUStreit, Leipzig, 1903, S. 30 f. und in meiner Geschichte des Alien 
Orients, S. 218 ff., vgl. S. 216. 3 gd. Meyer, a.a.O., S. 73. 

^ Yasna xlv. 3 f. Geldner, ‘Awestaliteratur’ (Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, iii, S. i ff), 
S. 30. 
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Kampfe mit einem Fabeltier in sehr ahnlicher Weise wie in der baby- 
lonischen Kunst der Schopfergott Marduk mit dem Chaos-Ungeheuer, 
ebenso an Darius’ Apadana der Konig im Kampf mit einem gleich dem 
Chaos-Ungeheuer gebaumten Lowen. Ihnen gesellen sich, sei es von 
vornherein, sei es an den Bauten des Xerxes und seiner Nachfolger, als 
vom Konig siegreich bekampft das Einhom und andere Fabelwesen der 
babylonischen Sage und Kunst. Sicher ist, dass durch diese von den 
Babyloniern entlehnten Gestalten die feindlichen Damonen, die Geschopfe 
Ahrimans, eine festere Gestalt erhielten. 

‘Aber hochstwahrscheinlich liegt die babylonische Beein- 
flussung tiefer und greift weiter. Bei der Ausbildung des Dualis- 
mus’ durch Zarathustra ‘haben offenbar die uralten babyloni- 
schen Vo rste Hung en vom Kampfe des Licht- und S ch op f ergot tes 
mit dem finsteren Chaos mitgewirkt, die auch nach dem Nordosten 
Irans’, der Heimat Zarathustra’s, ‘gedrungen waren. Sie wurden von Zara- 
thustra als Formen beibehalten, erhielten aber durch ihn einen vollig 
neuen, der babylonischen Anschauungsweise schlechterdings 
nicht erreichbaren ethischen Inhalt. Die Einwirkung dieser Vor- 
stellungen lasst die feindliche Gegeniiberstellung der im altarischen Glauben 
neben einander bestehenden Asuras und Dewas bei Zarathustra minder 
willkiirlich erscheinen.’ Hieran wird auch durch das Vorhandensein eines 
altarischen Drachentoters Veretraghna (griech. Artagnes), nichts Wesent- 
liches geandert, ‘der mit anderen Gottheiten, soweit sie nicht, wie Indra und 
seine Genossen, von Zarathustra direkt in Teufel umgewandelt wurden, 
im Volke allezeit lebendig blieb’ und ‘schliesslich unter Artaxerxes II in die 
ofEzielle Religion aufgenommen’ wurde. 

Ich mdchte jetzt, von dieser friiher von mir geausserten Uberzeugung 
aus und iiber sie hinaus, noch einen Schritt weiter gehen und auch sie als 
ein bestatigendes Hilfsmittel fiir meinen chronologischen Ansatz der Zeit 
Zoroasters in die Generation (oder ev. falls Zarathustra alter war als Hystaspes) 
in die beiden Generationen vor Dareios I verwerten. 

Ganz ausgeschlossen ist es ja nicht, dass babylonische mythologische 
Vorstellungen bereits um looo v. Chr. in das ostliche Iran, in die nachmals 
(schwerlich wohl schon damals) von den Hyrkaniern, den Margianern^ und 
den Baktriern bewohnten Gebiete vorgedrungen waren. 

In die Ebenen ostlich des Tigris- und die diese im Osten begrenzenden 
Gebirge war ja der Kult der Gottin Istar, wie die Felsskulptur nebst Inschriften 


^ Bekanntlich hat A. Christensen (Verh. des 14. Orientalistentages, Anhange 2U i. Abt. 595) 
die Moglichkeit erwogen, Margiana als selbstandiges Reich aufzufasssen und mit dem Awesta 
in Verbindimg zu bringen, und H. Reichelt hat (yVtener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 1915, xxix. 364 ff. imd ‘Stand und Aufgehen der Sprachwissensdiaft’ 1924, 282, 
(vgl. Lommel, Z), Lit, Zevtg , 1926, Sp. 943 f.) auf sprachliche Momente hingewiesen, die seiner 
Ansicht nach fiir Merw ins Feld gefiihrt werden kdnnen. ‘Unter solchem Gesichtspunkt’, 
sagt O. G. von Wesendonk (Zeitschr. f. Indologie u, Iranistikt vi. 200 f.), ‘konnte auch an 
Margiana gedacht werden, wiewohl andere Gegenden wie das benachbarte Baktrien und 
namentlich Sistan vielleicht grosse Beachtung verdienen’. 

S 
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des Lulubaerkonigs Anubanini^ im Zagros-Gebirge zeigt, schon im 
dritten vorchristlichen Jahrtausend bekannt. Aber von dort nach Baktrien 
ist es noch ein waiter Weg. Und eine so genaue Kenntnis der Grundge- 
danken des babylonischen Schopfungsmythus, wie sie es Zarathustra ermog- 
lichte, sie fur seine Lehre verklarend zu verwerten, miisste um das Jahr looo 
V. Chr. zum Mindesten sehr uberraschen. 

Aber es lasst sich, wie ich glaube, nachweisen, dass eine irgendwie nahere 
und exakte Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion und Mythologie bei den 
Iraniern erst viel spater vorhanden gewesen sein kann, nachdem ein 
vorausgehendes Stadium vager Vorstellungen und Beeinflussungen auf folk- 
loristischem Wege, durch Erzahlungen, Maren und Gesange, vorausgegangen 
und bis zu einem gewissen Grade liberwunden worden war. 

Dieses folkloristische Stadium aber lasst sich nun auch erst fiir eine wesent- 
lich spatereZeit als um looo vor Chr. nachweisen. EinenachhaltigeBeriihrung 
iranischer Stamme mit den Bewohnern und der Kultur des Zweistrom- 
landes erfolgte erst gegen Ende des neunten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. unter 
Adadnirari III, dem Sohne der historischen Sammuramat-Semiramis, die 
wahrend dessen Unmundigkeit nach dem Tode ihres Gemahls Samsi-Adad V 
(825-812) die Regierung 5 Jahre lang selbstandig fiihrte. Gerade als in dieser 
merkwurdigen Weise in Assyrien eine Frau an der Regierung beteiligt 
war, hatten die Assyrer die ersten emsteren Kampfe mit dem iranischen 
Volke der Meder zu bestehen, und damals begann nachweislich die baby- 
lonisch-assyrische Mythologie die iranischen Vorstellungen nachhaltig zu 
beeinflussen. 

Den Medern, die nunmehr zum ersten Male mit den kriegerischen Assyrem 
in Beruhrung kamen und von dem Reichtum und der Pracht ihrer Stadte 
horten, erschien — ebenso wie denChaldern — die Tatsache, dass bei ihnen eine 
Frau im Frieden und wahrschenlich auch im Kriege die Geschicke des 
Staates lenkte, so wunderbar, dass sie sie als die Griinderin des — in Wahrheit 
schon viele Jahrhunderte lang bestehenden assyrischen — Reiches betrachteten, 
und dass sie ihr in ihren Erzahlungen die Zuge der Istar, der assyrischen 
Kriegs- und Liebesgottin, liehen. So entstand die Sage von der Semiramis, 
die mit ihrem nach Ninive benannten Gemahl Ninos das assyrische Reich 
gegrundet habe und die, wie Istar, ihre Liebhaber tdtete.^ 

Die fortwuchemde medisch-persische Legendenbildung in Volksgesangen 
und Maren war es, aus der dann nach Noldekes und meiner Aulfassung 
der griechische Arzt Ktesias am persischen Hofe die Semiramis-Sage 
kennen lernte und den Griechen vermittelte.3 

* G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des peuples de V Orient Olassique^ ii. 603. Eduard Meyer, 
Sumerier und Semiten, S. 25. Meine Schrift, Die historische Semirams und ihre Zeit, 1910, 
S. 52 f. Es Sind 3 Inschriften dieses Konigs dort vorhanden, wie E. Herzfeld neuerdings 
festgestellt hat: s. mem ‘Aimenien einst und jetzt’ II2, S. 44*, zu ‘(Bd I) S. 534, Abs. 4 v.u.’ 

* S. meine Ausfuhrungen, Berliner PhiloL Wochenschrifty 1894, Sp. 239. ‘Die histor. 
Semiramis xmd Herodot’, KhOy 1901, i. 256 ff. Artikel ‘Semiramis’ in Roschers Lexikon der 
griech.-u.-r 6 m, Mythologicy iv, Sp. 681 ff. ‘Die histor. Semiramis u. ihre Zeit’, S. 59 ff ; uber 
die Bedeul^g des Berossos-Zeugmsses s. KliOy 1928-9, xxii. 151, vgl. S. 157. 

® S. meinen Artikel ‘Semiramis’ bei Roscher Mythol, Lex. iv, Sp. 688; Gesch. des alt. Or, 
147. Klioy 1928-9, xxii. 157. 
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Dieser mehr folkloristischen Verbreitung babylonisch-assyrischer Sagen- 
zuge kann und muss dann eine genauere Vertrautheit zunachst der Meder, 
dann iiberhaupt der Iranier, mit der babylonisch-assyrischen Religion und 
Mjthologie gefolgt sein, als die Meder von den Assyrern nach jenen ersten 
Kampfen besiegt und ihrer Herrschaft unterworfen blieben, bis im Jahre 677 
V. Chr., unter Assarhaddon, dem Enkel Sargons II — aus dessen Inschriften 
die Liste medischer Hauptlinge mit den Namen Masdaku und Mastaku 
stammt — ,die Meder sich unter dem Dejokiden Mamitiarsu selbstandig 
machten.^ 

Zwischen den Medern und den Babyloniern, als beiderseitigen Gegnem 
der Assyrer, miissen dann mehr als ein halbes Jahrhundert lang immer engere 
politische und kulturelle Beziehungen bestanden haben, bis im Jahre 612 
Ninive von den Medern, mit denen als iranischer frischer Zuzug die 
Nordmanner (Manda, Herodots Skythen,) verbiindet waren, und den 
Babyloniern zerstort wurde, worauf nach wenigen Jahren das assyrische 
Reich zu Grunde ging,^ dessen Erben im Norden die Meder, im Siiden die 
Babylonier wurden, bis der Perser Kyros erst die Meder (550), dann die 
Babylonier (539) besiegte und die babylonische Konigsvnrde (seit 538) mit 
der persischen in Personalunion verband.3 

Erst seit den Zeiten, da die Meder den Assyrern unterworfen waren, also 
erst seit dem 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr. ist eine nahere Bekanntschaft mit der 
Kultur des Zweistromlandes bei den Iraniem — den Medern voran — anzu- 
nehmen mit steigender Vertiefung und verstarktem gegenseitigem politi- 
schen, kommerziellen und kulturellen Austausch in den nachfolgenden 
Zeiten beiderseitiger Selbstandigkeit. Eine engere Vertrautheit mit spezi- 
fisch Babylonischem aber, wie dem Weltschopfungsm3rthus, dessen nach- 
weisbare Wandlungen an den Grundzligen — dem Kampf des Licht- und 
Schopfergottes mit der Tiamat, dem Chaosungeheuer und Vertreter der 
Finstemis, — ^nichts geandert haben, wird man am Ehesten in die Zeit setzen, 
da Meder und Babylonier in ihrem Gegensatz gegen die Assyrer auf einander 
angewiesen waren, also in die Zeit vom ausgehenden 7, bis Mitte des 6. 
Jahrhunderts, an deren Ende wir uns nach den vorliegenden Zeugnissen 
Zarathustra’s Wirken zu denken haben. 

So kann auch diese von der Verwertung von Elementen des babylonischen 
Schopfungsmythus durch Zarathustra^ ausgehende Betrachtung als sekun- 
dare Bestatigung fiir dessen allein bezeugten Ansatz in die Zeit 
des Vistaspa-Hystaspes gelten. 

In der Person des Hystaspes als des Forderers des Spitama- Zarathustra 
ergiebt sich aber noch ein weiterer Gesichtspunkt, der fiir die Verwertung 

^ Prasek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, i. 121 ff. Mein Artikel ^Kimmerier*, Pauly- 
Wissowa-liroU, xi, Sp. 408 f. 

® Meine Geschichte des Alien Orients, S. 171 f. 

3 Ebenda, S. 185 f. u. S. 189 f. 

^ Nachtxaglich sah ich, dass ich in der Annahme von Beziehungen des Mazdaismus zur 
altbabylonischen Mythologie in F. Hommel einen Bundesgenossen und Vorganger habe. 
S. meine Besprechung von Hommels ‘Ethnologic und Geographie des alien Orients* in der 
Historia, V, 
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und veredeinde Umpragung babylonischer mythischer Vorstellungen durch 
Zarathustra von Bedeutung ist. Fiir das Verstandnis und die Fdrdening, die 
Zoroaster bei dem Achameniden Hystaspes fand, wird der nunmehr zu 
erdrternde Umstand nicht ohne Bedeutung gewesen sein, dass speziell bei den 
Persern und namentlich bei den Achameniden eine besondere Vertrautheit 
mit der babylonischen Kultur vorauszusetzen ist. 

IV 

Bei Eduard Meyer ^ best man mit Bezug auf Vistaspa: 'Dass es noch 
immer Gelehrte gibt, die die Gleichsetzung dieses Konigs mit Darius’ Vater 
Hystaspes fur moglich oder auch nur fur diskutabel halten, gehdrt zu den 
Unbegreiflichkeiten, die sich auf diesem Gebiet besonders stark und ver- 
hangnisvoll geltend gemacht haben, und zeigt, wie vollig fern so manchem 
bedeutenden Philologen auch hier alles Verstandnis fur Geschichte und 
historisches Denken liegt.’ 

Das \\airde voraussetzen, dass es zwei Lager gebe : hier die Historiker, die 
Zarathustra um looo v. Chr., ansetzen, dort die Philologen, die ihn als 
Zeitgenossen des Achameniden Hystaspes betrachten. Die vorliegenden von 
einem Historiker herruhrenden Ausfiihrungen zeigen, dass dem nicht so ist. 

Es Vkird sich empfehlen, zunachst den Achameniden-Stammbaum, wie 
ihn Dareios sich nachweislich vorgestellt hat, als er (Behistun § 4) sagte: 
*8 meines Geschlechtes waren vor dem Konige: ich bin der neunte: duvi- 
tdparnam (neususisch mmak~mar\ d. h. in "zwei Reihen”, sind wir neun 
Konige’ auf Grund meiner friiheren Ausfiihrungen^ hierherzusetzen. 
Dass der Zweig, dem Dareios angehort, der jiingere war, wird durch das 
Naotairja^ (avestisch fur altpersisch Nautarja^ d. i. Nachkomme von Nautara 
vgl. griech. vecxyrepos ‘ der Jungere’)^ des Avesta bestatigt. 


1. Achamenes 

I 

2. Teispes, sein Sohn 


3. Kyros I, s. S. 

4. Kambyses I, s. S. 

I 

7. Kyros II, der Grosse, s. S. 

I 

8. Kambyses II, s. S. 


5. Ariaramnes, s. S. 

1 

6. Arsames, s. S. 

I 

Hystaspes, s. S* 
9. Dareios, s. S. 


Die Verbindung zwischen beiden Linien wurde dadurch hergestellt, dass 
Dareios sich mit Atossa, des grossen Kyros Tochter, vermahlte, die vorher 


^ A.a.O. S. 71, Anm i. 

^ Kho, 1902, li, Anm.; Klio, 1908, viii, 493-6; Pauly-Wissowa-KroU,. x, Sp. 1810 fF.; 
Vgl. ob. S. 251. 

3 Yast, 5, 98; 15, 35; 17, 55 f-, usf. 

^ Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, xi (erschienen 1919), Sp. 1811 Z. 9 fF. und die dort Zitierten. 
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die Gemahlin ihres Bruders Kambyses und des falschen Bardija gewesen war. 

Hystaspes 
9. Dareios. 


10. Xerxes. 

Die Worte, die Herodot VII ii dem Xerxes in den Mund legt, Mtten, 
wie ich betonte^, richtig vielmehr folgenderraassen gelautet: yap etrjv 

eK AapeLov rod ^YardoTreos rod ^ApadpLeos rod ^Apiapdpivea) rod Teicnreos [/cat 
€K ^ AroaarjS r^^ Kvpov rod KapL^vaeoj [rov Kvpov] rod T^icmeos rod 
yeyovcds. Doch liegt hier m. E. sicher kein Textfehler vor, sondern der Irrtum 
ist bereits von Herodot oder eher noch von seiner Quelle begangen worden. 
Xerxes stammte tatsachlich in gerader Linie von den grossen Herrschern der 
^teren, ansanischen Linie durch seine Mutter Atossa ab. Der Umstand, 
dass die Namen Kambyses und Kyros sich in der alteren Linie wiederholten, 
hat es erleichtert, sie in die Zeit vor der Teilung in die beiden Linien hinauf- 
zuprojicieren, zu welchem Zwecke denn auch Teispes verdoppelt werden 
musste. So wurde es erreicht, dass ein Kambyses und ein Kyros unter den 
direkten Vorfahren des Xerxes erschienen, unter denen dann naturgemass 
der grosse Kyros und sein Vater verstanden wurden. 

Hystaspes, der Vater des Dareios, war also Zeitgenosse seines Vetters 
zweiten Grades, des grossen Kyros, und vermutlich, als Angehoriger 
der jiingeren Linie etwas junger als jener.^ Er war niemals Konig, sondem 
verwaltete unter Kyros die Provinzen Baktrien und Hyrkanien.3 

In welcher Stellung haben wir uns nun die alteren Achameniden beider 
Linien und die Vertreter des ungeteilten Geschlechtes zu denken? 

Kyros bezeichnet sich in seiner babylonischen Zylinderinschrift als Konig 
von Ansan und giebt diesen Titel auch seinen Vorfahren einschliesslich des 
Teispes, seines Urgrossvaters. Da Kyros die Meder 553-550 v. Chr. bekriegte, 
Babylon 539 eroberte, und 529 starb, werden wir seine Akme um 550 
anzusetzen haben, und kommen fur Teispes, 3 Generationen vor ihm, in 
die Zeit um 650. Teispes war also jedenfalls Konig von Ansan, dem 
Gebiet um Susa, unter medischer Oberhoheit. Da aber auch die jiingere 
Linie von Teispes abstammt, und ihre Angehorigen von Dareios gleichfalls 
als Kbnige bezeichnet werden, so ist anzunehmen, dass Teispes noch eine 
andere Landschaft beherrschte, die kaum eine andere gewesen sein kaim als 
Persien. Teispes war also Konig von Ansan und der Persis unter medischer 
Oberhoheit, wahrend ihm sein Sohn Kyros in Ansan, dessen jiingerer 
Bruder Ariaramnes in der Landschaft Persis folgte. 

Den Stammvater des Geschlechts, Achamenes, ‘entgegen den eigenen 
Anschauungen des Dareios nur als mythischen Stammvater zu betrachten, 
liegt keinerlei Grund vor. Fraglich kann der Zeitlage nach nur sein, ob 

^ Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, xi. Sp. i8ii, Zl. i6 j 0 F. ^ Vgl. unt. S. 280, Anm. i. 

^ Behistun, § 35 f. s. ‘Satrap’, § 3, Paxjly-Kroll- Witte, ii A, Sp. 85, Zl. 34 fif, (vgl. ob. S. 252). 


Also: 


7. Kyros II der Grosse 

8, KamQs^^^rdija^tossa 
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Achamenes, den wir um 680 v. Chr. anzusetzen haben, der medischen 
Oberholieit von Anfang an unterstand, oder ihr erst erlag, als Medien sich 
677 von Assyrien unabhangig machte/ Im ersteren Falle miissten wir 
Achamenes als Konig von Ansan und der Landschaft Persis zunachst unter 
mittelbarer assyrischer, dann unter medischer Oberhoheit betrachten.^ 

Als nun Kyros II das persische Reich begriindete und sich dabei nach 
Herodot auf drei persische Stamme, darunter die Pasargaden, als deren 
wichtigsten stiitzte, musste er sich in erster Linie mit den Angehorigen der 
jiingeren, bisher in der Persis herrschenden Linie auseinandersetzen ; und so 
wird es zu erklaren sein, dass er seinen Vetter Hystaspes-Vistaspa mit einem 
ausserordentlichen Posten, mit der Verwaltung der grossen Gebiete von 
Hyrkanien und Baktrien betraute.^ 

Wann aber 1st das geschehen? Im Nabonidzylinder sowohl wie in der 
Nabonid-Kyros-Chronik, ist nur von einer Besiegung der Meder durch 
Kyros, als Konig von Ansan die Rede, in ersterem wird er ausdriicklich als 
‘geringer Kjiecht’ des Mederkonigs bezeichnet, der ‘mit seinen wenigen 
Truppen ’ den weit uberlegenen Gegner besiegte. 

Halt man sich daran, so wlirde die Besiegung der Meder und vielleicht 
selbst die Verschwagerung mit dem Mederkonige zunachst noch nicht als 
eine national und allgemein persische Angelegenheit, sondern als eine des 
Fiirsten von Ansan zu betrachten sein, und man wurde aus der Tatsache, 
dass erst im neunten Jahre Nabonids (547) als Kyros den Tigris uberschritt, 
um gegen Lydien ana mdt Lu-u[d-dt\^ zu ziehen, Kyros in der Nabonid- 
Kyros Chronik zum ersten Mai als Konig von Persien bezeichnet wird,^ 
schliessen konnen, dass die Auseinandersetzung mit der jungeren Linie in 
der Persis und mit den iibrigen persischen Fiirsten und Grossen erst in der 
Zeit zwischen 553 und 547 erfolgt sei, die fiir uns im Ubrigen, soweit Kyros 
in Betracht kommt, ein unbeschriebenes Blatt ist. 

Freilich wird auch in dem babylonischen Kyros-Cylinder aus dem Jahre 
538 Kyros durchweg nur als Konig von Ansan bezeichnet. Aber das wird man 
schwerlich dahin zu deuten haben, dass die beiden Titel, ‘Konig von Ansan' 
und ‘Konig von Persien', synonym und promiscue gebraucht worden seien. 

Der Kyros-Cylinder diente einem ganz bestimmten Zwecke : der Begriin- 
dung von Kyros' spezifisch babylonischem Konigtum, das er fortan in Personal- 
union mit seiner sonstigen Herrschaft zu fiihren gedachte.5 Da mochte 
es geraten scheinen, Kyros’ librige Herrschaft zunachst nicht als die iiber- 
machtige iiber ganz Persien, sondern als die iiber ein kleineres mit Baby- 
lonien vergleichbares Gebiet hinzustellen. Haben doch auch Kyros und seine 
Nachfolger sich in Babylon immer nur als ‘Konig von Babylon, Konig der 

* Zum Vorstehenden s. meine Ausfuhrungen, Klio, 1902, ii, S. 341, Anm. i. ; Verhandl. des 
XIII, Or. Kongresses (Hamburg 1902), S. 98 f.; Geschichte des alien Orients, S. 185; Vgl. auch 
Krimar, Sitzungsherichte der hohm, Akad. d. Wiss., 1902, No. 7. Fur die Geschichtlichkeit 
des Achamenes habe ich auf ‘Omri verwiesen, nach dem Israel, noch dazu als seine Dynastic 
schon beseitigt war, keihnschriftlich als 'Haus des ‘Omri’ bezeichnet wurde. 

® Vgl. S. 263, Anm. 3. 

Siehe daruber meme Ausserungen, Archaol. Anzeiger, 1898, 122 f., 1902, ii. 344; 1920, 
xvH. 1 13, 1928-9, xxii. 476. Wiener Studien, a. a. 0 . 123 ff. ^ Wiener Studien, a.a.O. 125. 

^ Lehmann-Haupt, Samassumuktn, 1892, i, S. 49 f., s. femer die folgende Anmerkung. 
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Lander’ bezeichnet. Erst Xerxes hat in veranderter und verhangnisvoller 
Politik den Babyloniern gegenuber sein medisch-persisches Konigtum betont. i 
An und fur sich wiirde es jedenfalls vorsichtiger sein, fur die Begrundung 
von Kyros’ Herrschaft liber Persien im engeren und weiteren Sinne und 
deren Vorbedingungen erst die Zeit zwischen 550 und 547 anzunehmen. 

Indessen wird sich dagegen alsbald eine Gegeninstanz herausstellen. 

Zu jenen Vorbedingungen gehorte in erster Linie der Verzicht der 
persischen Stammeshauptlinge auf ihre Herrscherrechte zu Gunsten des 
Kyros, der fiir uns am Deutlichsten greifbar ist in der Ausnahmestellung 
und dem Sonderrecht der bekannten 6 (urspninglich 7) Familien. Dass diese 
bereits auf Kyros zuriickgeht nicht erst, mit Herodot, als durch Dareios 
begriindet zu betrachten ist, darf als sicher gelten.^ Wohl aber wird Dareios 
als er, als das Haupt einer dieser Familien, namlich der ‘Naotairja’, der 
jungeren Linie der Achameniden, das Grosskonigtum errang, die Haupter der 
ubrigen sechs Familien in ihren alten Rechten bestatigt und wahrscheinlich 
ihnen neue Gerechtsame zugestanden haben. 

Bleiben wir nun einstweilen bei den Ansatzen ‘550 endgiiltige Besiegung 
der Meder, spatestens 547 Annahme des Titels ‘'Konig von Persien” durch 
Kyros’, so werden wir dem hinzuzufiigen haben: ‘spatestens 547 Betrauung 
des Hystaspes mit der Verwaltung der wichtigen Provinzen Parthien und 
Hyrkanien durch Kyros’. Diese Massnahme muss namlich unbedingt zu den 
Vorbedingungen von Kyros’ Anerkennung als Gesammtherrscher 
der Perser gerechnet werden. Da die Vorfahren des Dareios in der 
jungeren Linie, Ariaramnes und Arsames, von ihm als Konige betrachtet 
werden, sein Vater Vistaspa-Hystaspes dagegen nicht, so muss Hystaspes 
mit der hohen Verwaltungsstelle als Entgelt fiir seinen Verzicht auf das 
Konigtum seiner Vorfahren bedacht und abgefunden worden sein. 3 

Was ergiebt sich nun unter dieser Voraussetzung fur die Einstellung der 
Vertreter der beiden achamenidischen Linien, des Kyros und seines Vetters 
zweiten Grades, des Hystaspes, gegenuber der babylonischen Kultur und fiir 
die Frage, inwieweit sie religiosen Vorstellungen und Lehren zuganglich 
waren, die babylonisches m3rthologisches Gut verwerteten ? 

Kyros war, wie sein Name Kuras mit seiner elamitischen Endung zeigt,^ kein 
reiner Iranier. Er wird mutterlicherseits von elamitischem Blute gewesen sein. 
Er hat sich auch von Haus als Ansanier, also als Herr einer centralen elamitischen 
Landschaft und ihrer Bevdlkerung noit der Residenz in Susa betrachtet. 

^ Berl. PkU, Wochensckr., 1900, Sp. 950-65; Festschrift des Innsbrucker Historikerkluhs 
1923, 76 ff. — Gesch. des alten Orients^ 224 

“ J. V. Prasek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, L 202 ff. 

^ [Korrektur-Zusatz, Durch die von F. W. Konig bearbeitete, den Burgbau zu Susa 
schildemde Baumschrift Dareios’ I {Mitteil. d. V order as, -og. Ges., 1930, xxxv Heft i), 
Z. 12 ff. wissen wir, dass, als Dareios die Herrschaft uber das Perserreich errang, als sowohl sein 
Vater Hystaspes wie sein Grossvater Arsames (nahezu 80 jahrig) noch lebten. Also muss es 
Arsames, den Dareios als Konig nennt, gewesen sem, der auf die Herrschaft in der Persis 
im Einverstandnis mit seinem Sohne Hystaspes verzichtete. Und die Emennung des Letz- 
teren zum Statthalter von Parthien und Hyrkanien gait als Entgelt fur Beide.] 

^ F. C. Andreas, Verhandl. des XIII, OrientaUschen Kongresses, 93 ff. Meine Bemerkung, 
Klio, 1908, viii. 495 und Geschichte des Alten Orients, 
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Xachmals residierte dann Kyros zu Pasargadae, Die Pasargaden waren die 
wichtigsten der drei Stamme, auf die gestutzt Kyros das Perserreich begrundet 
hatte ; im Gebiete der Pasargaden war auch die letzte Entscheidungsschlacht 
gegen die Meder ausgefochten worden.^ Mit den schlichten Worten der in 
Pasargadae vielfach wiederkehrenden Inschrift, in der auf Kyros’ Veranlassung 
gebildeten altpersischen Buchstabenkeilschrift^ und daneben in ansanisch- 
neususischer und in neubabylonischer Sprache und Keilschrift: ‘Ich Kuras, 
der Achamenide’ bezeichnet sich Kyros als den Erbauer der Palastanlagen. 
Diese Worte standen u.a. auch auf einem riesigen Pfeiler, der geschmlickt 
war mit der Gestalt eines als Turhiiter und Schutzer gedachten Genius. 
Er hat vier Flugel, tragt zwar die agyptische Krone aber elamitische 
T racht,3 und Kyros hat ihn offenbar aus Ansan, dem von ihm beherrschten 
elamitischen Gebiete iibernommen^. 

Die Elamiten aber standen mit den Babyloniern bei gemeinsamer Wurzel 
der beiderseitigen Kulturen,'^ in sehr nahen politischen und kulturellen 
Beziehungen, die sich, anders als fruher, in der uns angehenden Zeit auf 
Grund des gemeinsamen Gegensatzes zu den Assyrern im Wesentlichen 
friedlich gestaltet hatten. 

So durfen wir Kyros als von Haus aus mit den Elementen der babylonischen 
Kultur und speziell mit dem Weltschopfungs-Mythus vertraut denken. 

Von einem weiteren Zustrom babylonischer Anschauungen werden wir uns 
Kyros berlihrt zu denken haben, als er nach der Eroberung des medischen 
Reiches und seiner Verehelichung mit der Tochter des Istuwigu-Astyages 
zunachst in Ekbatana als der medischen Hauptstadt residiert haben wird, das 
er, woran noch zu erinnern sein wird, als Sommerresidenz dauernd beibehielt. 

Und alterer, medischer wie elamitischer, Einfluss und damit schon eine 
Kunde grundlegender babylonischer mythologischen Vorstellungen ist 
spatestens schon fur Teispes, Kyros’ Urgrossvater, als Konig von Ansan 
und der Landschaft Persien (oder eines Teils derselben) vorauszusetzen. 

Letzteres gilt dann aber auch fur die gleichfalls von Teispes abstam- 
mende jiingere Linie, also auch fiir Hystaspes, dessen Urgrossvater gleichfalls 
Teispes war; und auf Hystaspes’ Grossvater und Vater, als Konige unter 
medischer Oberhoheit, ist alsdann ein verstarkter medischer Einfluss mit 
babylonischen Kulturelementen anzunehmen, ganz abgesehen von der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass auch die Landschaft Persis mittelbarer elamitischer, 
stark babylonisch durchtrankter Beeinflussung offen gewesen ist. 

Dazu kommt, dass der offenbar ziemlich enge verwandtschaftliche 
Zusammenhang zwischen den Mitgliedern der beiden achamenidischen 
Linien es verbieten wiirde, die jiingere Linie von den Einfliissen ganz frei 
zu erachten, die bei den alteren so stark und nachhaltig wirkten. 

So werden wir Bekanntschaft und Vertrautheit mit dem babylonischen 

Weltschopfungsmythos und mit dem Kampf des Lichtgottes gegen das 

^ Prasek, a.a.O. i, S. 210 f. 

® E Herzfeld, ‘Pasargadae’ (Klto, 1908. vui. 1--68), S. 65 ff. 

^ E Herzfeld, a,a.O. 63 ff. 

^ Meine Geschchte des Alien Orients, 195 f. [VgL Amelia Hertz, ‘Die Kiiltur um den 
persischen Golf, Klio, Beiheft 20, 1930. {Korr.-Zusatz,)} 
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Chaosungeheuer und damit die Zuganglichkeit fiir eine neue ethisch 
hochstehende, diesen Dualismus vervvertende Lehre bei Kyros wie bei 
Hystaspes voraussetzen diirfen. 

Und so wdirde es sich umso eher erklaren, dass Vistaspa-Hystaspes, als 
er als hochster Verwaltungsbeamter in die Gebiete kam, wo Zarathustra 
Spitama wirkte, von diesem mit einiger Leichtigkeit fur seine neue Lehre 
gewonnen wurde. ^ 

Zarathustra selbst betet (Gatha I, Yasna 28) : 

'Verleih, o Asa, den Lohn, die Herrlichkeiten des guten Sinns, gewahre 
Du, o Armatay, dem Vistaspa den Wunsch, und mir gib es, o Mazdah und 
Konig, das Euer Prophet sich Gehor verschaffe.’^ 

Gatha XI (Yasna 46) heisst es: ‘O Zarathustra! welcher Glaubige ist dein 
Freund fur den grossen Bund? Oder wer will, dass man von ihm hore.^ 
Das ist der Kavay Vistaspa bei dem Schlusswerk.’^ Und im librigen Avesta 
heisst es:^ ‘Um Besitz schneller Rosse baten die Naotariden . . . alsbald 
darauf (erhielten) die Naotariden ihren Wunsch erfullt. Vistaspa kam in 
den Besitz der schnellsten Rosse in diesen Landern' (Yast v. 98). 

‘Zarathustra bat sie’ (die Flussgottheit Arodvi): “Diesen Erfolg schenke 
mir, 0 gute gewaltigste, o gewaltige makellose Aradvi : Dass ich den Sohn des 
Aurvataspa, den heldenhaften Kavay Vistaspa standig antreibe, gemass der 
Religion zu denken, gemass der Religion zu reden, gemass der Religion 
zu handeln”, Es schenkte ihn da diesen Erfolg die gewaltige makellose 
Arodn . . (Yast v. 105). 

‘Wir verehren die Fravasay des aiaglaubigen Kavay Vistaspa, des 
heldenhaften, der das heilige Wort in sich aufgenommen hat . . . des 
ahunsch.Qn . . ., der sich als Stiitze und Beistand dieser Religion, der 
ahurhch-tn zarathiLstrisQh.tTi bereitstellte ; der diese, (die) zum Stehen 
gebracht, gebunden nun, aus den Banden herausholte, sie (so) niedersetzte, 
(dass) sie in der Mitte sass, eine unverriickbare Gebieterin in der Hohe. . . 
(Yast xiii. 99, 100). 

Dies wiirde nach unseren bisherigen behutsamen chronologischen Ansatzen 
spatestens zwischen 550 und 547 geschehen sein. 

Allein eine weitere Nachricht und Erwagung sichert die einerseits ohnehin 
feststehende Tatsache, dass als Forderer des Zarathustra nur der Eine uns 
bekannte Vistaspa-Hystaspes, der Vater des Dareios, in Betracht kommt und 
ergiebt zugleich eine Berichtigung fiir unseren Ansatz, den sie als zu niedrig 
erweist. 

Im Jahre 232 der Hedjra wurde auf Geheiss des Chalifen Mutawakkil, 
des zehnten Abbassiden, die heilige Zypresse geffflt, welche an der Stelle 
stand, wo Zarathustra den Vistaspa bekehrt hatte, und zwar 1450 Jahre nach 
dem sie gepflanzt worden war. 5 

^ Chr. Bartholomae, Die Gatka*s des Azvesia^ Zarathushtra^s Verspredigten, 1905, S. 2 f 

^ *So viel als: dass er geruhmt werde,’ Bartholomae, a S. 84^^ 

^ VgL noch Gatha XV (Yasna 50), 3 und dazu Bartholomae, 105^ 

^ Nach der Ubersetzung von Wolf. 

^ S. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Irani ‘The Dabistan (translated by Shea and 
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Dazu bemerkt Viktor Floigl.^ ‘Vor Allem aber beginnt die Aera jener 
heiligen Cypresse 1450 Mondjahre vor dem Frevel MotawakkeFs in 232 der 
Hegira, . . . 1450--232 — 1218 Mondjahre = 1182 Sonnenjahre vor 622 
n. Chr. = 560/59 V. Chr.,’ das h. im Anfangsjahre des Kyros. 

Man ist nun wohl vielfach geneigt gewesen, dieser Tradition den 
Glauben zu versagen, wahrend sie in Wahrheit als ein historisches Zeugnis 
allerersten Ranges zu bewerten ist. 

Ich habe schon wiederholt darauf hingewiesen, wie zah sich, auch ohne 
U nterstiitzung irgendwelcher J ahresrechnung, Uberlieferungen erhalten, 
die an bestimmte Ortlichkeiten gekniipft sind.^ 

In unserem Falle haben wir es nun aber mit einer iJberlieferung zu tun, 
die sich an einen sorglich gepflegten Baum, ein sichtbares Glaubens-Symbol, 
wenn nicht geradezu einen Gegenstand glaubiger Verehrung, kniipfte und die 
mit einer Jahresrechnung verbunden war, wie sie zu alien Zeiten ihre Anfange 
in priesterlichen Handen nahm — man braucht nur an die von den priester- 
lichen Exegeten gefuhrte Chronik in Athen und an die Fasten in Rom zu 
denken. So hat Floigl ganz Recht, wenn er die Ara jener Cypresse als die 
heilige und offizielle Ara der Parsen selbst bezeichnet. 

Und diese Ara^ beginnt ganz zu Anfang von Kyros’ Regierung. 

Damit wird einmalaufsNeue erwiesen, dass Zarathustra’s Forderer kein an- 
derer als eben Vistaspa, der Vater des Dareios gewesen sein kann, zum Andern 
werden wir nun doch gezwungen, mit dem Erscheinen des Hystaspes in seiner 
neuen Verwaltungssphare bis in den Anfang von Kyros’ Regierung zuriick- 
zugehen. 

Und wenn andererseits fur Kyros erst im Jahre 547 der Titel Konig von 
Persien nachweisbar ist, so erkennen wir nunmehr, dass die Einigung der 
Perser unter Kyros’ Oberherrschaft kein einmaliger schnell erledigter 
Vorgang, sondern das Ergebnis einer allmahlichen Entwicklung ist. Die 
ersten Schritte, darunter die Einigung mit der jiingeren Linie der Achameni- 
den, die zu deren Thronverzicht fiihrte, erfolgten gleich zu Beginn von 
Kyros’ Regierung und waren die Voraussetzung fiir seinen Freiheitskampf 
gegen die Meder, Sein schliesslicher Erfolg gegen Astyages (550 v. Chr.) 
ermoglichte es ihm dann, die Einigung der Perser durchzufuhren; die 
Fiirsten und Stamme, die sich zuruckgehalten hatten, wurden nun mehr 
Oder weniger leicht gewonnen. 

Diese Regelung — darunter auch die Ausdehnung der Privilegierung auf 
nunmehr sieben Familien, von denen einige, wie die jiingere Linie der Acha- 

Troyer) i. 306-9, narrates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Khishma in Kho- 
rasan and which was cut down by order of Mutawakkil, tenth calife of the Abasside dynasty 
(846-860), had stood for 1450 years from the time of its being planted to the year 232 of the 
Hejirah’. 

^ Cyrus und Herodot (1881), S. 18* Vgl. J. V. Prasek, a.a.O., i. 205. Obiges wurde auch 
dann gelten, wenn etwa die erstgepflanzte Zypresse fruher eingegangen und durch eine neue 
ersetzt worden sem, ja selbst wenn sich dieser Vorgang mehrmals wiederholt haben sollte. 

® Besonders schlagend das Konigsgrab von Seddin in der Mark, in dem wirklich, wie die 
Sage^ behauptete, ein Held in dreifachem Sarge beigesetzt war, s. Die historische Semiramis 
und ihre Zeit, 1910, S. 68 f. 

^ Sie wird bestatigt durch die Ara einer von Sudwesten von Iran her in China eingewander- 
ten Sekte: Floigl a.a.O , S. 18. 
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meniden, die Naotariden, die Bevorzugung schon von vornherein erlangt 
batten — ^wird in der Jahren 550-548 erfolgt sein, sodass Kyros bereits im 
Nisan 547, also zu Beginn der babylonischen Jahre 547-6 in der Nabonid- 
Kyros-Chronik als Konig von Persien bezeichnet werden konnte. 

Vistaspa-Hystaspes wurde dann in seinem neuen Verwaltungsgebiet 
schnell mit Zarathustra bekannt und dass er fur seine neue Lehre gewonnen 
werden konnte, spricht einesteils in ethischer Hinsicht in gleiche Weise fiir 
den prophetischen Lehrer und den furstlichen Schuler, woirde aber anderer- 
seits dadurch erleichtert, dass die neue Lehre in dem Dualismus uralte baby- 
lonische Vorstellungen verwertete und veredelte, die dem Achameniden 
l^gst vertraut gewesen waren. 

In diesem Zusammenhange ist gegen Hertels^ Auffassung, als sei Hystaspes 
erst von seinem Sohne Dareios, als dieser die Herrschaft uber das Reich 
angetreten hatte, nach Parthien als Statthalter versetzt worden, ‘well dieser 
in Parthien eines besonderen zuverlassigen Vertreters bedurfte und well in 
Persien ohnedies fiir einen Statthalter kein Raum mehr war*, nachdnicklich 
Einspruch zu erheben. Sie wiirde voraussetzen, entweder dass Hystaspes 
erst im Jahre 521 im Osten Irans mit Zarathustra und seiner Lehre bekannt 
geworden sei, oder aber dass Zarathustra als Wanderprediger vor 521 nach 
der Persis gekommen sei und dort den Hystaspes fiir seine Lehre gewonnen 
habe. Dass eine ist so unwahrscheinlich als das andere. 

Hertel stxitzt sich auf Her. III. 70, y^yovorcov §€ rovrojv Trapayiyverai 
is ra Uovaa Aap€Los ^YorraaTreo^t rovrcov yap 8r] Tfv oi 6 Trarrjp vnapyo^. Aber 
diese Angabe Herodots will so wenig besagen, wie andere Angaben seiner, aus 
guten tatsachlichen Nachrichten und irrigen der Volkstradition oder eigener 
Kombination entstammenden Elementen in eigenartiger Weise zusammenge- 
wobenen Erzahlung.^ So wenig wie Herodot ahnt, dass Kyros und seine 
Vorfahren Konige von Ansan gewesen sind oder dass Kyros nach der 
Besiegung des Astyages aus politischen Grunden dessen Tochter heimfuhrte ; 
so wenig wir Herodots der Behistun-Inschrift widersprechendem Bericht, 
als sei Bardiya-Smerdis mit Kambyses in Agypten gewesen und dann zuerst 
er und spater sein Morder Prexaspes nach Susa entsandt worden: so wenig 
ist auf Herodots Angabe, Hystaspes sei bis zur Thronbe- 
steigung des Dareios Statthalter oder Unterstatthalter in 
Persien gewesen, irgend etwas zu geben. 

Sie widerspricht nicht nur der Gesamtsachlage und steht nicht nur mit 
der durch die Ara der heiligen Zypresse noch erharteten Erkenntnis in 
unversohnlichem Gegensatze, dass Zarathustra den Hystaspes im norddst- 
lichen Iran bekehrt hat, sondern sie widerstreitet auch Dareios’ I eigenen 
Worten — Beh. § 35, ‘Es spricht der Konig Dareios : “Parthien und Hyrkanien 
waren von mir abtriinnig geworden und hatten sich Anh^ger des Frawartis 
genannt. Mein Vater Hystaspes, der war (so die altpersische und die 
elamitische Fassung, die babylonische hat: ‘wohnte’ asibma) in Parthien. 

^ Die Zeit Zoroasters^ S. 29 f. 

^ Vgl. dazu im Allgemeinen meinen Vortrag ‘Das Grab der Nitokns*, Verh. der Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner, Jena, 1921, S. 15 ff. 
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Ihn verhess das Volk und ward abtninnig”.’ Hier wird deutlich gesagt, dass 
Hystaspes in Parthien ansassig war, als der Aufstand begann. 

Da wir wissen, dass alle die in der Behistun-Inschrift geschilderten Auf- 
stande (bis auf den nachgetragenen erneuten elamitischen^) in einem und 
demselben Jahre, unmittelbar nachdem Dareios Konig geworden war, 2 sich 
zugetragen haben und niedergeschlagen worden sind und dass die Gahrung 
eben durch den Regierungsantritt des zur jiingeren Achamenidenlinie 
gehdrigen Dareios hervorgerufen wurde, so konnte von einem ‘Sein’ und 
‘Wohnen', von einem Wurzeln des Hystaspes in Parthien nicht die Rede 
sein, wenn er erst nach Dareios’ Regierungsantritt, der das Signal zu den 
Aufstanden gegeben hatte, nach Parthien entsandt worden ware, und auch 
nicht von einem treugebliebenen Teile des Heeres, mit dem nach Beh. § 35 
Hystaspes die Abtrunnigen, schliesslich unterstutzt durch ein von Dareios 
gesandtes Heer, schlug. 

Es bleibt dabei, dass Hystaspes von Kyros nach Parthien entsandt worden 
war, wie ich es oben und schon in meinem Artikel ‘Satrap’, § 3 ff . dargelegt 
habe. 

Danach war die Satrapienordnung des Dareios’ I keine vdllige Neuscho- 
pfungjsondern eineNeuordnung. Diese kann erst erfolgt sein, nachdem er der 
zahlreichen Aufstande nach seinem Regierungsantritt Herr gewesen war. 
Wenn also in der Behistuninschrift zweimal von Satrapen die Rede ist 
Dadarsis, Satrap in Baktrien (Beh. § 38), und Wiwana, Satrap in Arachosien 
(Beh. § 45), so beweist das deren Vorhandensein vor Dareios’ Satrapieenord- 
nung. Diese Satrapen miissen also vor Kyros — Kambyses und der falsche 
Smerdis kommen kaum in Betracht — eingesetzt sein, und ebenso Hystaspes, 
ob er nur Satrap war oder, wie ich fiir wahrscheinlicher hielt und halte, als 
Verwalter von Parthien und Hyrkanien eine besondere Vertrauensstellung, 
eine Art Generalgouvernement bekleidete.^ 

Dass Parthien und Hyrkanien von Hystaspes verwaltet wurden, schloss 
und schliesse ich daraus, dass es Beh. §35 zu Beginn heisst: ‘Parthien und 
Hyrkanien waren von mir abtriinnig geworden und hatten sich (Anhanger) 
des Frawartis genannt,’ wahrend in der Folge nur von Parthien und dessen 
Unterv^erfung die Rede ist, bis § 37: ‘Das ist’s, was von mir in Parthien getan 
wurde’. Offenbar ist also Hyrkanien, das auch spater in der Satrapieenordnung 
des Dareios nicht vorkommt,^ als im weiteren Sinne zu Parthien zum Ver- 
waltungsbereich des Hystaspes, gehorig betrachtet worden. 

Die Bekehrung des Vistaspa-Hystaspes gehort also in eine sehr erheblich vor 
521 liegende Zeit und ist nicht in Persien, sondern im nordostlichen Iran, 
wo Zarathustra wirkte, vollzogen worden. 

' Klio 1920, XVII. 122. 

® Beh. 53 und meine Gesch, des Alien Orients^ S, 202. Dass Dareios seiner Feinde *in 
einem und demselben Jahre’ in 19 Schlachten Herr geworden sei, ist freilich eine etwas 
weitherzige Angabe. Ausser den 12 Monaten von Dareios’ erstem Regierungsjahre kamen 
noch die sechs Monate semes Antrittsjahres hmzu, und die beiden letzten Schlachten fielen auf 
den I. und 5. Tag des i. Monats semes 2. Regierungsjahres. S. dazu ‘Satrap’, § 3 (a <2.0., 
S. 85) und Gesch. des Alien Orients, S. 202. 

^ ‘Satrap’, § 3 ff . Vgl. oben S. 252. 

^ ‘Satrap’, Sp. 85; Zl. 52. 
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In die Zeit um 521 hingegenfallt allem Anscheine nach ein anderes Ereignis, 
das einen weiteren erheblichen Erfolg der Lehre Zarathustra’s bei den Acha- 
meniden bedeutete. 


VI 

Im Awesta (Yast xv. 35 f.) heisst es: ‘Ihm (dem Winde) opferte Hutaosa 
(das ist At ossa), die viele Bruder hatte, in dem Hause der Naotara’ (d.h. der 
jiingeren Linie). ‘Zu ihm betete sie: ‘'Dieses Gluck verleihe mir, Wind, (Du) 
Ubermachtiger, dass ich lieb und geliebt und anerkannt werde im Hause des 
Fursten Vistdspa^\^ 

Aus dieser Stelle ‘hat man, wie Hertel, dem wir hier folgen, betont,^ ‘ohne 
weiteres’, und zwar im Anschluss an die Parsen, ‘geschlossen Hutaosa stamme 
gleichfalls aus dem Hause der Naotara und sei Vistaspa’s Schwester und 
Gemahlm’. 

Dagegen wendet sich Hertel: ‘Was berechtigt uns denn dazu, aus dieser 
Stelle herauszulesen, das Opfer habe in Hutaosa’s Vaterhaus und nicht 
vielmehr in dem Vaterhause ihres Gatten stattgefunden, in das sie soeben 
eingetreten war ? Und wer sagt uns denn, dass sie sich mit Vistaspa selbst 
vermahlt habe? Kann sie denn nicht ebensogut dadurch in sein Haus 
aufgenommen worden sein, dass sie einem seiner Sohne die Hand reichteP’^ 

So erzielt Hertel die Identification der einen Hutaosa, von der das Awesta 
weiss, mit der einen Atossa, die wir in dem alteren Achameniden-Hause 
kennen,2 der Tochter des grossen Kyros, die erst mit ihrem Bruder Kambyses 
vermahlt gewesen war und durch deren Heimfiihrung Dareios die Vereinigung 
der beiden Linien des Achameniden-Hauses herbeifuhrte,^ wobei noch zu 
bemerken, dass an der Identitat der Namen aw. Hutaosa griech. "Arooraa keia 
Zweifel obwalten kann.^ 

Es besteht, was Hertel als eine Bestatigung fur seine Auffassung bucht,. 
noch eine weitere Parallele zwischen der Atossa Herodots und der Hutaosa 
des Awesta. Hat doch diese, die nach Herodot to Trdv Kpdrog, es durch- 
gesetzt, dass sie Dareios’ Hauptgemahlin wurde und dass der alteste ihrer vier 
Sohne, Xerxes, unter Hintansetzung eines fniher geborenen Sohnes einer 
anderen Gemahlin, zum Thronfolger bestimmt wurde (Vgl. ob. S. 261). 

Yast ix. 26 aber ‘wird behauptet, Zoroaster habe der Gottin Druvaspl 
geopfert, damit sie ihm Hutaosa’s Bekehrung zu seiner Religion gelingenlasse. 
So legendarisch diese Stelle natiirlich ist’, sagt Hertel, ‘so zeigt sie doch,, 
dass der Verfasser noch Kunde von der Macht dieser Konigin besass.’ 

Ich mochte mich Hertel hier anschliessen. 

Zwar ware die alte Auffassung der Stelle Yast 35 f. an sich nicht 
vollig undenkbar. Wir wissen nichts fiber die Gemahlinnen des Hystaspes,. 

^ ‘Achameniden imd Kayaniden’ {Indo-iran, Quellen und Forschungen, v, 1924), S. 80. 

^ Die jiingere Atossa, Tochter und Gemahlin Artaxerxes II, kommt naturlich hier nicht 
in Frage. ^ Vgl. ob. S. 261. 

^ S. Andreas und Wackemagel, Nachr. Kon, Ges. d. Wiss, Gottingen phiL-htsU KL 1911, 
S. 8 gegen lusti.; ZDMG, xlix. 684. Vgl. noch Husing, Berichte des Forschungsinstituts fur 
Osten und Orient^ 1918, ii. 90, Anm. i ; Hertel, a.a, 0 ,^ S. 81. 
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und da im Achameniden-Hause die Verwandten-Ehen iiblich waren,^ so 
ware es nicht absolut ausgeschlossen, dass Hystaspes eine Schwester namens 
Atossa gehabt und diese geehelicht hatte. Aber dagegen spricht schon die 
Tatsache, dass in der Regel im Achameniden-Hause die Namen der ersten 
Generation erst in der dritten wiederkehren, dass also auch dort die weitver- 
breitete Anschauung herrschte, dass der Enkel (der ‘Kleine Ahn’) im Gross- 
vater wiederkehre. 

So unterschreibe ich Alles in Allem auch Hertels Zusammenfassung, der 
ich Folgendes, verschiedentlich wortlich, entnehme : ‘Wir haben somit das 
gemeinsame Zeugnis Herodots und des Awestas fur die Tatsache, dass in 
eine zweite oder jiingere Linie’ des regierenden Hauses, dessen ‘Haupt 
Vistaspa-Hystaspes’ war, ‘durch Heirat eine Hutaosa’-Atossa ‘eintrat, 
welche in diesem Hause ausschlaggebenden Einfluss erlangte. 
Sie hat ' so grossen Einfluss, dass Zoroaster ein besonderes Opfer 
zugeschrieben wird, damit ihre Bekehrung zu seiner Religion 
gelinge’, und ihr Gemahl Dareios ist der erste erweisliche Verkiinder der 
Religion Zoroasters (S. oben S. 253 und unten S. 271, 279 f.). 

Wenn aber Hertel und ich hierin im Rechte sind, so ist der Erfolg, den 
Zarathustra damit errang, dass er die Atossa fiir seine Lehre gewann, noch 
ganz erheblich hoher zu bewerten, als es bei Hertel hervortritt. 

Denn es darf nicht vergessen worden, dass Atossa nicht bios die Gemahlin 
ihres Bruders Kambyses und des Dareios gewesen ist, sondern dass sie auch 
mit dem falschen Smerdis, dem Magier Gaumita (Justin: Cometes), 
vermahlt gewesen war, und dieser Magier und sein Bruder, von dem er 
abhing, waren die Fiihrer einer der Lehre Zoroasters feindlichen Partei und 
Bewegung, der Atossa zeitweilig nahe gestanden hatte und von der 
sie sich durch ihre Vermahlung mit Dareios und ihren Ubertritt zur Lehre 
Zarathustra’s endgiiltig loste. 

‘Kambyses hatte sich,^ mit seiner Schwester Atossa aus Liebe vermahlt 
und ihr dann ihre gemeinsame jiingere Schwester als Gemahlin beigesellt. 
Da nun Kambyses die letztere mit sich nach Agypten nahm, wahrend 
Atossa zunickblieb und spater eine der Gemahlinnen des falschen Smerdis 
wurde, ohne dass sie zunachst etwas zu dessen Entlarvung beige- 
tragen hatte (Herodot, iii. 88), so liegt es nahe mit Prasek auf eine 
Entfremdung zwischen Kambyses und Atossa und eine Parteinahme der 
letzteren fiir Bardiya und seine Anhmger’ und die, die sich unter seinem 
Namen zusammenscharten, zu schliessen. Dass Dareios die alteste Tochter 
des Kyros mit ihrer jiingeren jungfraulichen Schwester Artystone (Herodot, 
iii. 88) ehelichte und damit die jiingere Linie der Achameniden mit der 
^teren unmittelbar verkniipfte, vertriige sich damit sehr wohl, und ware 
auch vom Standpunkte der Atossa aus, selbst unter obiger Voraussetzung, 
verstandlich’. 

Daniber s. E, Komemaim, ‘Die Stellung der Frau in der vorgriechischen Mittelmeer- 
kultur* {Orient und Antike Nr, 4) Heidelberg, 1927. 

^ Prasek, ICanibyseSy 1913, Obiges ist, soweit in Anfuhrungszeichen, Zitat aus memem 
Artikel ‘Kambyses’, Pauly-Wissowa, x (erschienen 1919), Sp. 1914. 
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Atossa, offenbar eine d^onische und herrschsuchtige Frau — der Olympias, 
Philipps Gemahlin, und der Arsinoe Philadelphos vergleichbar — hat also 
eine Zeit lang zu den Magiern gehalten. Ihre Vermahlung mit 
Dareios erofFnete ihrem Ehrgeiz und ihrer Herschsucht ein unvergleichlich 
weiteres Feld. Ihr Ubertritt zur Lehre des Zarathustra, deren eifriger 
Vertreter der Sohn des Hystaspes war, mag also fur sie zunachst mehr ein 
Gebot der Klugheit als Herzenssache gewesen sein. 

Das ^dert nichts an der Tatsache, dass die Bekehrung der Magier- 
freundin ein gewaltiger Erfolg fur Zarathustra war, dessen Widerhall im 
Awesta durchaus gerechtfertigt erscheint. Ja, man wird nunmehr fragen 
durfen, ob Zoroasters Opfer zur Gdttin Druvaspa fiir Hutaosa’s Bekehrung 
zu seiner Religion (Yast, ix. 24) wirklich nur legendarisch ist, ob nicht 
vielmehr diese Nachricht eine wohlverburgte Tatsache festhalt, anstatt uns 
nur, wie Hertel annahm (ob. S. 270), eine allgemeine Kunde von der Macht 
der Atossa zu liberliefern. 

Die Bedeutung und die Wirkung von Atossa’s tJbertritt warden wir 
aber vollauf erst wiirdigen konnen, wenn die Stellung des Kyros und des 
Kambyses zur Lehre Zoroasters und die Gegnerschaft der Magier in ihrer 
Bedeutung nach Moglichkeit geklart sein wird — eine Gruppe von Aufgaben, 
denen wir uns nunmehr zuwenden. 

VII 

Das Verhaltnis des Dareios zur Lehre Zarathustra’s einer- und zu den 
Magiern anderseits habe ich (vgl. ob. S. 253) zuletzt so formuliert, dass der Auf- 
stand ‘des Magiers Gaumata als eine Reaktion der priesterlichen Anhanger 
der bisherigen durch die Lehre Zarathustra’s verdrangten Religionsiibung* 
zu betrachten sei und dass ‘die fortwahrende Bezugnahme auf Ahuramazda 
in den Inschriften des Dareios nur als Betonung einer neuer Lehre wahrhaft 
verstandlich sei.’^ 

Dies bemerkte ich in Anknupfung an H. R. HalPs Ausserung in der 
Cambridge Ancient History^ iii. 313. ‘The revolt of the Magians against the 
Zoroastrian religious revolution, the setting-up by them as king of the false 
Smerdis, and the suicide’ (dies ist falsch: s. unten sub IX, S. 279) ‘of Cam- 
byses . . . brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darius . . . (Daryavush), son of 
Hystaspis (Vishtaspa) to the throne of Egypt. It is highly probable that 
Vishtaspa (Hystaspis), the father of Dareios, was the Goshtasp who was the 
convert and disciple of Zarathustra.’ 

Den Gegensatz zwischen Dareios und den Magiern erkennt auch Hertel 
an und unterstreicht ihn durch Heranziehung einer eigenen Ausserung 
Zoroasters. Aber die Entstehung dieses Gegensatzes und die eigentliche 
Beweggriinde des Auftretens der Magier bleiben bei ihm ungeklart ; es fehlt 
nicht nur an einer emstlich historischen Problemstellung, sondern dieser 
Mangel wird durch handgreifliche sehr emste Intiimer historischer Natur 
noch verschlimmert. 

Die Totung des Magiers Gaumata und seiner Anhanger die der Thron- 

* Vgl. jetzt die altpers. Ziegelinschrift 9 Dareios’ I (Scheil, Inscr, des Achemenides d Suse, 
1929, und dazu Arch.f, Or. vii., S. 45). [Zusatz bei der Superrevision ] 
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besteigung des Dareios 'nach Ahuramazdas Willen’ und der tJbertragung der 
Herrschaft auf ihn durch xA-huramazda vorausging, findet, wie Hertel^ richtig 
betont, ihre weitere Erganzung und Beleuchtung durch Herodots bekannten 
Bencht von der ^Nlagophonie (lii. 79). 

In diesen Zusammenhang setzt nun Hertel^ die ‘recht blutrunstig anmu- 
tenden' letzten Strophen der letzten Gatha (Yasna, ‘Druck erzeugt 

Gegendruck, und wir konnen es verstehen wenn selbst der milde Zoroaster 
in seiner verzweifelten Lage zu blutiger Unterdruckung der Usurpatoren^ 
(d,h. der Magier, Gaumata an der Spitze) ‘und ihrer angemassten Herr- 
schaft auffordert’. 

Diese Gatha ist, um mit Bartholomae zu sprechen, ‘die einzige, von der 
wir den ausseren Anlass zur Dichtung kennen. Es war das Fest der Ver- 
mahlung Jamaspa^s mit Zaraj?ustra’s jiingster Tochter Pourucista, bei der 
sie gesprochen vurde. ’ 

‘Aus Strophe 5 und 6 ergibt sich, dass mehrere Paare zugleich vermahlt 
wurden und dass noch mehrere Gemeindemitglieder zugegen waren.^ 

Strophe 2 lautet nach Bartholomae: ‘Und es sollen sich in Gedanken, 
Worten und Taten gern um seine (des Mazdah) Zufriedenstellung bemuhen 
— (ihm) dem Mazdah zum Preis — ^und um seme Verehrung Kavay Vistaspa 
und der Zarathustrasohn (“namlich Isatvastra, wie wir aus anderen Texten 
wissen”), der Spitama, und Frasaostra, die geraden Pfade bereitend der 
Religion des Heifers, die Ahura gestiftet hat.’ 

Nach dieser Strophe, meint Hertel, werde man ‘annehmen diirfen, dass 
sich auch Hystaspes in der Versammlung befand, an den ja offensichtlich 
auch die Mahnungen in den beiden Schlussstrophen gerichtet sind. Die 
Versammlung diirfte darum gross gewesen sein.’ 

Auch Bartholomae (S. 119) betrachtet die Anwesenheit des Vistaspa, 
dessen Gleichstellung mit dem Vater des Perserkonigs Darius I er jedoch 
(S. 131) fiir ganz verfehlt halt, als sicher. 

Mir erscheint dieser Schluss nicht als unbedingt oder zwingend richtig. 
Aber Hystaspes’ unmittelbare Anwesenheit tut fiir die Beurteilung des 
Sinns der beiden Schlussstrophen nichts Wesentliches zur Sache. 

Die beiden letzten Strophen (8 und 9) dieser merkwurdigen Gatha 
lauten nun nach Hertels Ubersetzung-.s 

8. Darum sollen die Ubeltater (= die Anhanger der druj) dem Betrug 
preisgegeben sein, und der V erlassenheit anheim fallend sollen sie alle auf- 
schreien. Durch guteHerrschersoIler (AhuraMazdah)Mordundblutige 
Vergeltung und (dadurch) Ruhe vor ihnen schaffen den erfreuten 
Ortschaften. Kommen lassen soli dieser (oder: er) iiber sie Qual 
sammt der Fessel des Todes, und bald soil er der Grosste sein.^ 

9. Den Falschglaubigen haftet die Verwesung an: sie trachten nach 

35 f. 2 ^eit Zoroaster s, S. 44. 

Bartholomae, Die Gathas des Awesta, xvii, S. 115 jff. 

* Hertel, S. 45. s Zoroasters 44 f. 

•i, * Uberseteung scheint Hertel (S. 45, Anm. i) ‘der Konstruktion der Urschrift und 

ihr^RhythmusbesserzuentsprechenalsdieObersetzungBartholomaes: “Qual seller uber 

sie bnngen, er, der der grosste ist, sammt der Fessel des Todes ; und alsbald soil es gescheheni’” 
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Minderung (oder Erniedrigung) der Wiirdigen, die arata {=asa) verlet- 
zend und haben ihr Leben verwirkt. Wo ist der dem asa getreue Ahura 
(oder: Fiirst), der sie des Lebens beraube und des freien Umhergehens ? 
Nun, Mazdah, dem ist die Herrschaft, auf Grund deren du dem Schwachen 
das Bessere (oder: die Seligkeit) geben wirst.’ 

Dass hier Vistaspa-Hystaspes, ob zugegen oder abwesend, zum blutigen 
Vorgehen gegen die Bedriicker der Ortschaften, eben die Magier, aufge- 
fordert wird, und dass diese Mission eben dessen Sohn Dareios iiber- 
nehmen soil, dass also unsere Gatha zwischen dem Regierungsantritt Gau- 
matas und seiner Ermordung verfasst worden ist, also zwischen dem 2. April 
und dem 29. September 522, und wahrscheinlich naher an letzterem Datum, 
ist ein durchaus richtiger Schluss Hertels, den er noch durch den Hinweis 
auf die Menge der beabsichtigten doppeldeutigen Ausdriicke in der beiden 
Strophen stiitzt. 

Der historischen Gesammtsachlage ist trotzdem Hertel keineswegs gerecht 
geworden. 

Ich gebe hier die entscheidenden Ausfiihrungen bei Hertel (S. 43), und 
zwar diejenigen Worte, die am Meisten zur Beanstandung Anlass geben, 
gesperrt, wieder. 

*Um 550 muss, wie wir gesehen haben, ^ (wie wir gesehen haben vielmehr 
560—59) ‘Hystaspes den Vorsitz uber die noch kleine zoroastrische Gemeinde 
libemommen haben. Versetzen wir uns nun in die Lage, in der sich Zoroaster — 
falls er damals noch lebte’ (und dass das der Fall war zeigt eben die Gatha 
Yasna 53) — ‘befand, als die Herrschaft von den Achameniden 
auf die Magier liberging.’ 

‘Eine etwa dreissigjahrige Arbeit im Dienste seiner Lehre schien schwer 
bedroht, wenn nicht endgiiltig gescheitert zu sein. Denn die Magier waren 
ja eben Vertreter und Verbreiter der daeva-RtVigion^ die er 
bekampfte. Sie ftir sich und seine Lehre zu gewinnen, durfte 
er selbstverstandlich nicht hoffen. Gerade gegen Andersglaubige hatten sie 
ja sofort gewiitet und hatten die Tempel zerstdrt, wie die Behistun- 
Inschrift es bezeugt. Welches Los hatte der Prophet zu gewartigen, der 
gerade die von ihnen^ vertretene Religion so leidenschaftlich bekampfte?’ 

‘Wollte er seine Lehre retten, so musste er es mit aller Macht zu erreichen 
suchen, dass den Magiern die Herrschaft wieder entrissen wurde. Die 
Gelegenheit war insofem nicht ganz ungiinstig, als er ja gerade der Schiitzling 
der Dynastie war, welcher seine Gegner durch Luge {dmj) die rechtmassige 
Thronfolge entrissen hatten. Freilich war diese Dynastie im Vergleiche zu 
den Machtmitteln der Usurpatoren nur schwach.’^ 

Alles nicht gerade falsch und vielfach zutreffend, und doch historisch in 
der Hauptsache schief, weil Hertel iiber den Kempunkt des Problems 
hinweggleitet, weil er nicht erkennt, dass es sich nicht um eine ‘nicht ganz 
ungiinstige Gelegenheit’ handelte, den Magiern einen Schlag zu versetzen, 
indem Zarathustra zufallig der ‘SchutzUng’ der von den Magiern entthronten 

^ Schon bei Hertel gesperrt. ^ Sperrung von Hertel. 

T 
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‘Dynastie’ war, sondern dass die Erhebung Gaumata’s, weit entfernt ein 
Wiiten gegen beliebige Andersglaubige zu sein, vielmehr ihre Spitze von 
vornherein gegen Zarathustra und seine mittelbaren und unmittelbaren 
Beschutzer richtete, und weil Hertel den Ubergang ‘der Herrschaft von den 
Achameniden auf die Magier', den er erwahnt, in seiner eigentlicher 
Bedeutung und Wesenheit verkennt. 

Mit anderen Worten: nach Hertel ist die Erhebung der Magier politisch 
gegen die Achameniden gerichtet und dadurch wird dann mittelbar auch 
Zarathustra nebst seiner Lehre betroffen, aber religios und hierarchisch 
ist sie ihren Ursachen und Zielen nach fiir Hertel nicht naher definierbar, 
und Zarathustra wendet sich, Hertels Meinung nach, gegen die Magier 
nur, weil er sie religios und religionspolitisch ganz allgemein fiir gefahrlich 
halt und weil sie nach Hertels AufFassung seine Beschutzer entthront 
haben. 

In Wahrheit sollte mit der Usurpation des Gaumata und der Erhebung der 
Magier in erster Linie und von vornherein die fiir die Magier 
bedrohliche neue Lehre Zarathustra’s getroffen werden. Zarathustra 
tritt nicht als NebenparteisecundarindenStreitein, derzwischen den Magiem 
und den Achameniden aus irgend einem unbekannten Grunde ausgebrochen 
ist, sondern er ist von vornherein Hauptpartei in diesem Prozess, um es 
juristisch auszudriicken. 

Die hier bei Hertel herrschende Unklarheit tritt besonders deutlich 
zutage, wenn Hertel sich m die Lage versetzen will, in der sich Zoroaster — 
falls er damals noch lebte — befand, ‘als die Herrschaft von den Achameniden 
auf die Magier iiberging’ (ob. S. 273) 

Ja, ging sie denn auf die Magier von denjenigen Achameniden 
liber, deren Schiitzling Zarathustra war? Vistaspa-Hystaspes, sein 
Junger und Beschutzer, gehorte ja der jiingeren Naotairja-Linie an, wahrend 
die bisherigen Beherrscher Gesammtpersiens, Kyros und Kambyses, der 
alteren Linie entstammten. Mit der Fiktion einer Einheit der Achameniden- 
Dynastie unter Hystaspes als ihrem Haupte darf (gegen Hertel, S. 47) nicht 
operiert werden. 

Das Haupt der Familie, wenn man beide Zweige zusammenfassen will, 
war zweifellos Kyros und nach dessen Tode Kambyses, und dieser war 
es, gegen den sich die Usurpation des Gaumata und der Magier richtete. 

Wenn also Hertels Satz von dem Ubergang der Herrschaft von den 
Achameniden auf die Magier und von dessen Gefahren fiir Zoroaster ein 
Sinn liegen soli, so muss schon die herrschende altere Linie der Acha- 
meniden, muss vor allem Kyros der Lehre Zoroasters, wenn nicht un- 
mittelbar fdrderlich, so doch sympathisch gegeniibergestanden haben, wie 
auch ich es — ^und nicht als der Einzige — annehme. 

Das aber steht im Widerspruch zu einem Grundpfeiler von Hertels 
Anschauungen, wonach zur Zeit Dareios’ I und Herodots die Religion Zoro- 
asters erst einen ganz kleinen Kreis von Bekennern hatte und ‘dass zu 
Herodots Zeit die alte Magierreligion unbedingt im Perserreiche noch die 
herrschende gewesen^ sein miisse. Zoroaster miisse ‘zu Herodots Zeit noch 
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in den weitesten Kreisen der Perser unbekannt gewesen sein, konne also 
ganz unmoglich lange vor Herodots persischer Reise, also lange vor der 
Regiening Xerxes’ I gewirkt haben.’ 

Dass das, was bei Herodot iiber Religion, Sitten und Gebrauche der Perser 
zu lesen steht, beweist, dass Zoroaster nicht lange Jahrhunderte friiher, urn 
1000 V. Chr., gewirkt haben konne, ist richtig. 

Aber die mit dieser richtigen Erkenntnis bei Hertel unlosbar verkniipfte 
Neigung, die Geltung von Zarathustra ’s Lehre innerhalb des sechsten 
Jahrhunderts als des gegebenen Rahmens zeitlich moglichst herabzuriicken 
und in ihrer Wirkung und Verbreitung moglichst schwach hinzustellen, ist 
grundirrig und beruht auf einer Verkennung langst festgestellter Grundzuge 
fur die historische Klritik Herodots. 

Wie wenig Hertel mit diesen vertraut ist, zeigt schon die Tatsache, dass 
er alien Emstes Herodots persische Reise in die Regierung Xerxes’ I 
verlegt, wahrend es feststeht, dass Herodot, der zuerst Agypten dann 
Vorderasien besuchte^, zwischen der Schlacht von Papremis 460 und seiner 
Vorlesung in Athen 446-5 kurz vor seiner Ubersiedlung nach Thurioi (444), 
also unter Artaxerxes I, gereist sein muss. 

Ja, Ed. Meyer wollte bekanntlich, — ^wie ich zeigte, mit Unrecht^ — Herodots 
Reisen erst in die Zeit nach 440 verlegen. 

Viel verhangnisvoller aber ist, dass Hertel einfach Alles, was Herodot 
berichtet insofern fur bare Miinze nimmt, als er ohne Weiteres voraussetzt 
seine Berichte bemhten alle auf primarer personlicher Erkundung und 
betrafen — ^in Herodots Sinne — die Gegenwart, wahrend es langst feststeht, 
dass Herodot grossenteils wiedergiebt, was sein grosser Vorganger Hekataios 
von Milet, zum Teil auch dessen jungerer Zeitgenosse Dionysios von Milet, 
ermittelt und berichtet batten, wie ersteres grundlegend von Hermann Diels^ 
festgestellt worden ist. 

So habe ich langst gezeigt, dass Herodots Schilderung Babyloniens und 
seines Haupttempels Esaggil fiir die Zeit, da er Babylon besuchte nicht 
mehr zutrifft, dass er nach Hekataios die Stadt vor ihrer Zerstorung durch 
Xerxes schildert und mit Nachrichten iiber die Wegfuhrung des Belsbildes 
durch Xerxes, die er Dionysios von Milet verdankt, in Widerspruch gerat, 
weil er den von Xerxes zerstorten babylonischen Haupttempel in einem 
anderen unversehrten Heiligtum Grossbabylons, wahrscheinlich dem Nebo- 
Tempel Ezida in Borsippa, gesucht hatte. Was speziell Herodots Schil- 
derungen von Sitten und Gebrauchen fremder Volker anlangt, so habe ich 
Herodots Nachrichten iiber Babylon und das mit Assyrian zu einer Satrapie 
vereinigte Babylonien (Her., i. 177-87, u. 192-9) als eine der Fundstellen 
hekataischen Gutes bei Herodot erwiesen. Strabons verwandte Schilderung 
der Vegetation Babyloniens und der Sitten der Babylonier (xvi. c. i , § 14 u. 20) 
ist nicht aus Herodot entnommen sondem gibt, durch Aristobulos, Apollo- 
doros und andere Mittelquellen iibernommen, im Kerne die hekataische 

^ BerL Phil, Wochemchrift^ 1894, Nr. 9, Sp. 271 Amn.*; Klio^ k Anm. 

^ Meine Griech, Gesck, bei Gerci:e-Norden, S. 81. 

^ ‘Herodot iind Hekataios*: Hermes^ 1887, xxii. 41 1 ff. 
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knappe inhaltlich im wesentlichen reichere Vorlage Herodots wieder. Beson- 
ders wird der ganzlich unverstandliche Ubergang vom Grab zur Ehe bei 
Herodot (i. 198) erst begreiflich dadurch, dass Hekataios (Strabon, xvi. c. 
20 § 2) die geschlechtliche Unreinheit mit der der Toten verglichen hatte.^ 

Die gleiche Sachlage aber habe ich schon vor langen Jahren^ fur Herodots 
Schilderung der Sitten und Gebrauche der Perser dargetan. ‘Wer die 
Charakteristik der Perser’ bei Herodot 1 , 13 1 fF. ‘mit der Schilderung der 
Sitten und Gebrauche der Perser bei Strabo’, xv. c. 3, 13-20 vergleicht, ‘wird 
bald erkennen dass zwischen diesen beiden Schilderungen eine Verwandt- 
schaft besteht, die unmoglich auf Zufall beruhen kann, und wird sich ferner 
iiberzeugen mussen, dass Strabo’s Bericht nicht aus Herodot stammen kann, 
weil er’ — ^gerade wie bei der Schilderung der Sitten und Gebrauche &c. der 
Babylonier — ‘bei grosserer Knappheit inhaltlich im Grunde reichhaltiger, 
dazu folgerichtiger im Gange der Darstellung ist (vgl. im allgemeinen Diels, 
Hermes, xxii. S. 425 f.). Vielmehr ist uns und nicht hier allein; vgl. z.B. 
Her. i. 193, 195 fF. mit Strabo, xvi. c. i, § 14 und 20’, s. soeben ‘bei Strabo** 
(vielleicht durch Aristobuls Vermittlung) ‘im wesentlichen nur sprachlich 
verandert ein Bericht erhalten, an den sich Herodot bei seiner Schil- 
derung angelehnt hat, indem er uberging, was ihm minder wichtig erschien, 
dagegen, was ihn anmutete, erweiterte und ausspann und ausserdem 
aus eigner Erkundung und Beobachtung mancherlei Neues hinzufiigte. 
Dieser Bericht kann schwerlich ein anderer sein als der des Hekataios. . . .’ 

Nun ist Hekataios um 520, das Jahr seiner ‘d/cju?)’, gereist. Seine ^Aairj^ 
schildert jedenfalls den Zustand vor Dareios’ Skythenzug 514. Wie ich 
betonte, war seit der Besiegung samtlicher Rebellen im ersten Jahre des 
Dareios Gelegenheit zu ungestorten asiatischen Reisen, und es ist moglich, 
dass Hekataios bei den Kampfen gegen die Aufstandischen als OfSzier in 
persischen Diensten beteiligt war. 

Aber seine Kunde von den Sitten und Gebrauchen der Perser wird er schwer- 
lich erst damals gewonnen haben. Sie wird ihm, als Angehorigem der 
persischen Bundesstadt Milet, schon friiher zugeflossen sein. 

So erklart es sich, dass Hekataios die persischen Zustande ohne Kenntnis 
der Lehre Zarathustra’s schilderte, die ja zu ofEzieller Anerkennung erst 
durch Dareios’ Thronbesteigung gelangte und deren Einfiihrung als 
Staatsreligion erst in der docheinige Jahre nach den Ereignisseneingegrabenen 
Dareios-Inschrift von Behistun dokumentarisch belegt ist. 

Und selbst wenn man annehmen wollte, Hekataios’ Schilderung der Sitten 
und Gebrauche der Perser habe die Zustande kurz nach 521 im Auge, so trifFt 
auch dann zu, dass damals der Mazdaismus noch nicht allgemein als Staats- 
religion bekannt und anerkannt, sondern erst auf dem Wege dazu war. 

Fiir Hekataios also gilt Hertels Beobachtung, dass er nur die Magier als 
Priester kennt, von Zarathustra und seinen Lehren aber nichts weiss, und 

S. meinen Aufsatz, ‘Zu Herodot und Hekataios*, Festschrift fur H Kiepert, 1898, 305 ff.; 
Klio, i, S. 271, Anm. 2. ‘A miscellany presented to J. M. Mackay, LL.D.’, p. 102, n. 3. Hermes, 
1917, 111. 523, Anm. I. 

2 Berl PhtloL Wochenschr., 1894, Nr. 10, Sp. 304 f ; Festschrift f, H Kiepert, 1898, S. 315. 
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dass die letzteren jedenfalls noch nicht zur Volksreligion geworden waren, 
nicht aber fiir Herodot und die Zeit, in der er reiste! 

Damit fallt eine storende und irrtumliche Erschwerung der fiir das 
Verstandnis der Magierbewegung gnindlegenden Erwagung fort, wie sich 
Kyros und seine Kinder, Kambyses, Barziia, Atossa von Haus aus 
und in der weiteren Entwicklung zur Lehre Zarathustra’s verhalten haben. 

Erst dann kann namentlich die Rolle und Bedeutung der Atossa in diesem 
Zusammenhange richtig gewiirdigt werden. 

VIII 

Dass Kyros von der Existenz des Zarathustra und seiner Lehre wusste, 
ist selbstverstandlich. Ganz abgesehen von personlichen und verwandtschaft- 
lichen Beziehungen, kann ihm als persischem Grosskonig nicht verborgen 
geblieben sein, dass sein Vertreter in Parthien und Hyrkanien sich als Adept 
und Fdrderer einer neuen Lehre betatigte. Er muss das schon auf 
dem Wege der ofEziellen Berichterstattung erfahren haben. Die Tatsache, 
dass es sich hier um den befremdeten Vetter zv^eiten Grades und um eine 
Lehre handelte, die fiir ihren Dualismus wohlvertraute Elemente des baby- 
lonischen in Vorderasien weitverbreiteten Schdpfungsm3rthus verwertete 
(ob. S. 257 ff., 263 ff.), konnte sein Interesse nur steigem. 

Gemeinhin wird aber hochst irriger Weise jede nahere Beziehung des 
Kyros zum Mazdaismus durch den Hinweis auf sein Verhalten zu Marduk 
als babylonischem Hauptgotte abgetan.^ 

Das ist aber ein arger Irrtum. 

Den Ceremonien, die notig waren, um die Personalunion zwischen dem 
persischen und babylonischen Konigtum, wie sie Kyros nach assyrischem 
Vorbilde einrichtete, zu begriinden und fortzufuhren, hat auch Dareios sich 
nicht entzogen. Sonst wiirde er nicht, wie in Babylonien regelmassig und 
ganz wie Kyros, den Titel ‘Kdnig von Babylon, Konig der Lander’ haben 
fiihren konnen. Dazu gehorte vor AUem das Erfassen der Hande des 
Gottes Bel-Marduk beim babylonischen Neujahrsfeste. Wer nicht diese 
Ceremonie beim Neujahrsfeste desersten Jahres nach seiner Thronbesteigung 
ausfiihrte, konnte nicht als babylonischer Konig gelten. Und wie uns die 
Vomahme dieser Ceremonie von Kyros bezeugt ist,^ so miissen wir sie auch 
fiir Dareios annehmen. Streng genommen musste dieser staatsrechtlich- 
rituelle Akt alljahrlich zu Neujahr wiederholt werden. Davon werden sich 
aber vermutlich die Perserkonige dispensiert erachtet oder sich dabei 
haben vertreten lassen. 

Wir wissen freilich (Her. i. 183) von einem misslungenen Versuch des 
Dareios, das Belsbild wegzufiihren und somit dem babylonischen Schein- 
konigtum und der Fiktion der Personalunion ein Ende zu machen.^ Darin 
wird aber schwerlich eine Bekundung mazdaistischen religiosen Eifers zu 
erblicken sein, sonder die Antwort auf Aufstandsversuche der stets unruhigen 
Babylonier nach der Schlacht bei Marathon. 


^ Vgl. Hertel, Zeit Zoroasters, S. i6. 
3 S. KHo, 1907, VII. 447 f. 


3 Vgl. ob. S. 262 a. E. 
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Auch Xerxes’ Betatigung in der gleichen Richtung, die schliesslich zur 
Wegfiihrung der Belsbildes, zur Zerstdrung des babylonischen Haupttempels 
Esaggil und der ausseren Mauern und vieler sonstiger Bauwerke Babylons 
fuhrte, hat nachweislich keine irgendwie hervortretenden religidsen 
Gninde, sondern ist in ihrer Schritt fiir Schritt verfolgbaren Entwicklung 
iibervviegend politisch zu werten. 

Cberhaupt war ja der Mazdaismus von Haus keine exklusive, die Duld- 
samkeit gegeniiber anderen Glaubensformen ausschliessende Lehre, wie das 
speziell fiir Dareios I sein nach 494 v. Chr. an Gadatas als Verwalter der 
daskylitischen Satrapie ergangener Erlass^ zeigt, der mit einem Lob fur 
dessen Bemiihungen auf dem Gebiete der Obstkultur einen sehr scharfen 
Tadel fiir Rucksichtslosigkeiten gegeniiber den Pnestern und Dienem des 
Apollo in Magnesia am Maander verbindet. Damit werde die Gesinnung von 
Dareios’ Vorfahren gegen den Gott, der den Persern dauernd die unver- 
briichliche Wahrheit (in Orakeln) verkiindet habe, verkannt : in dem wegge- 
brochen mit koI rfj beginnenden Schlusse musssich Dareios dieser Gesinnung 
seiner Vorfahrer angeschlossen haben. 

Also wenn wir sonst, wie betont, Griinde und Anzeichen dafiir haben, dass 
Kyros der Lehre Zarathustra’s wohlwollend gegeniiberstand, so liegt in 
seinem Verhalten zum Gotte Bel-Marduk von Babylon und seiner Priester- 
schaft sicher keine ernstlich zu bewertende Gegeninstanz . Zu den bereits 
erwahnten Anzeichen fiir eine dem Mazdaismus geneigte Haltung des 
Kyros treten noch folgende Erwagungen hinzu. 

Wie schon erwahnt,^ ‘berufen sich’ in spaterer Zeit nicht nur ‘die Juden den 
persischen Grosskonigen gegeniiber wiederholt darauf , dass sie die ‘ ‘ Knechte des 
Gottes Himmels und der Erde” seien’, sondern, der Gott der Juden Jahweh 
wird‘ persischerseits ofEziell als ‘ ‘Gott des Himmels ” bezeichnet .3 Das weist auf 
eine Auffassung hin, nach der Jahwe dem Ahuramazda wesensverwandt war’. 

Nun hat bekanntlich Kyros in seinem ersten Jahre als babylonischer 
Konig den Juden die Heimkehr und den Wiederaufbau des Tempels nur 
aus Holz in Jerusalem gestattet. ‘Jedesmal’ nun, ‘wenn in spaterer Zeit 
Verfiigungen der persischen Grosskonige zugunsten der Juden ergingen, haben 
erkennbar Stammesgenossen, die am Hofe zu Ehren und Einfluss gekommen 
waren, darauf hingewirkt. So wird man es sich auch unter Kyros zu denken 
haben. Wahrend des Winters 539-8 werden die geistigen Fiihrer der Ver- 
bannten die Aufmerksamkeit des Kyros auf sich gezogen und alsbald 
diejenigen politischen Grundsatze und personlichen Gesinnungen des 
Herrschers vorsichtig und besonnen verwertet haben, die den Wiinschen und 
der Sehnsucht ihres Volkes entgegen kamen.’^ 

Wenn nachweislich spater in gleichen F^Ien die Wesensverwandtschaft 
Jahwe’s mit AJiuramazda eine Rolle gespielt hat, so wird sie, da, wie wir 
sahen, Kyros mit der Lehre Zarathustra’s bekannt gewesen sein muss, in 
diesem ersten entscheidenden Falle nicht ausser Acht geblieben sein. 

^ Dittenberger, Sylloge, n. 22, p. 20 f. 

^ Ob. S. 252. 3 Meine Gesch, d, alt. Orients, S. 194, 221, 232, 238. 

^ Meine Gesch, d. alt. Orients, S, 192. 
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Und in dem Erlass des Kyros der in der Sommerresidenz Ekbatana 
gefunden v^^rde, die Kyros, im Sommer 538 aufgesucht hatte (Ezra 6), 
miissen entsprechende Anschauungen des Kyros ausgesprochen gewesen sein. 

Nur so erklart es sich, dass Dareios, der Anhanger Zarathustra’s, der 
Verehrer Ahuramazda’s, auf die Beschwerden der Juden, ‘der Knechte des 
Gottes Himmels und der Erde’ eingeht, die sich gegenliber Sisines, dem 
Satrapen von Syrien auf den Befehl berufen batten, ‘diesen Tempel zu 
bauen’, den Kyros der Kdnig von Babel in seinem ersten Jahre gegeben hatte, 
und nicht nur diesen Erlass suchen liess, sondern unter Wiederaufnahme von 
Kyros’ Anordnungen den Befehl giebt : ‘Nun also bleibt fern von dort. Lasst 
die Arbeit an jenem Tempel zu. Die Kosten sollen aus den Einklinften 
der Provinz Syrien bestritten, Opfertiere, Weizen, Salz, Wein und Ol fur die 
standigen Opfer fiir das Leben des Konigs und seiner Sohne den Priestern 
nach ihrer Angabe geleistet werden. Wer den Befehl ubertritt, soli gepfahlt 
werden. Ich, Dareios, habe Befehl erlassen. Genau werde er ausgefiihrt.’^ 

Also von Kyros zu Dareios und (z.T.) weiter^ religionspolitisch eine 
derartige Continuitat gegeniiber Jahwe, dem Gotte Himmels und der Erde, 
dass man bei Kyros eine wesentlich andere Anschauung als bei Dareios nur 
annehmen diirfte, wenn sie deutlich nachweisbar ware, wahrend, wie wir 
sahen, der gesammten Sachlage nach, fur Kyros eine Bekanntschaft und eine 
wohlwollende Haltung gegeniiber Zarathustra’s neuer Lehre anzunehmen ist. 

IX 

So wird auch Kambyses nicht von vomherein etwa dem Mazdaismus 
direkt abgeneigt gewesen sein; aber sein Jahzom und sein Ungestiim setzten 
ihn, wie ‘zu dem abgeklarten Wesen des Vaters’, so auch zu der Lehre 
Zarathustra’s, alsbald in tatsachlichen Widerspruch, und es liegt auch, was 
bisher nicht erkannt worden ist, eine Verurteilung seines Verhaltens von 
mazdaistischer Seite vor. Dareios’ Worte in der Behistun-Inschrift altpers. 
uvamarsiyus amariydtd = bab. mitutu ramanisu miti^ hat man friiher meist 
iibersetzt (und das geschieht falschlich auch heute noch ofters^), ‘er starb von 
seiner eigenen Hand’ und hat darin meist eine Hindeutung auf einen Selbst- 
mord sehen wollen. W. Schulze^ hat aber nachgewiesen, dass es bedeutet 
morte suimet mortuus est^ ‘er starb den ihm bestimmten Tod,’ was sich mit 
Herodots Bericht gut vertragt. Aber was diese Wendung eigentlich besagen 
wollte und bezweckte, war damit immer noch nicht voll erklart. Ich erblicke 
darin die vorsichtige Andeutung einer Verurteilung des Kambyses 
durch Dareios vom mazdaistischen Standpunkte aus, er starb den 
ihm (in Folge seines Verhaltens) bestimmten, den verdienten Tod. 

Jedenfalls war Kambyses Verhalten, vor Allem die Ermordung seines 
Bruders Bardiya-Smerdes, Wasser auf dieMiihle der Gegner des Mazdaismus, 
der Magier, die mit der Aufstellung des Pratendenten Gaumata (des Pseudo- 

^ Ebenda, S. 221. ^ Ebenda, S. 234. 

^ Vgl. ob. S. 271 und Hertel, Zeit Zoroasters, S. 42 m., Anm. 2. 

‘Der Tod des Kambyses’, Sitsungsber. BerL Akad., 1912, 685 ff.; S. meinen Artikel 
‘Kambyses’, Realens.^ Sp. 1822 f. 
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Smerdes) und mit der Vermahlung der Atossa, als von Kambyses vernach- 
lassigter und darob emporter Schwestergemahlin, einen sehr wesentlichen, 
den Bestand und die Lehre Zarathustra’s ernstlich gefahrdenden Erfolg 
erzielten. 

Und erst dadurch, dass Dareios, der Sohn von Zarathustra's Hauptan- 
hanger, den Magier Gaumata beseitigte, wurde diese Gefahr gebannt und 
dem schon von Kyros beglinstigten Mazdaismus die Anerkennung als 
Staatsreligion gewonnen. 

So erst tritt die letzte Gatha in ihrer entscheidenden historischen Bedeu- 
tung in die richtige Beleuchtung; so erst erhalt sie ihre genaue Datierung 
in die Zeit unmittelbar vor der Beseitigung des Magiers Gaumata und seiner 
Anhanger. Sie ist also kurz vor dem lo. Bagayadis ( = 29 September) 522 
vor Chr. von Zarathustra gesprochen worden. Geschah dies, wie immerhin 
wahrscheinlich, in Vistaspa’s Beisein (ob. S. 272 f.), so ergabe sich daraus, dass 
die Bewegung gegen Gaumata und die Magier im nordostlichen Iran ihren 
Anfang genommen hatte. 

So wird es auch wohl kein Zufall sein, dass diese Gatha gerade an der 
letzten Stelle steht. Wie lange Zarathustra den Sieg seiner Lehre und ihre 
Erhebung zur Staatsreligion durch Dareios noch iiberlebt hat, entzieht sich 
unserer Kenntnis. Allzu lange kann es nach Zarathustra’s Lebens- und 
Alters-Verh^tnissen kaum gewesen sein,^"^ lehmann-haupt 

Unwersitat Innsbruck, 

* [Korr,-Zusatz. Aus der neuen Dareios’-Inschrift von Susa (ob. S. 263 Anm. 3), Z. 57 f., 
ergiebt sich, dass, als sie zwischen 494 und 490 v. Chr. gesetzt wurde, VistSspa ‘als hoher 
Achtziger’ noch lebte. Dazu stimmt Ktesias’ Nachricht, er sei bei Besichtigung des Grabmals, 
das sich Dareios (t486 v. Chr.) bei seinen Lebzeiten (m Naksch-i-Rustem) hatte anlegen 
lassen, verungluckt. War Zarathustra, wie anzunehmen, etliche Jahre fniher geboren als sein 
Junger Hystaspes, so ware zu vermuten, dass er das Jahr 522 nicht allzu lange iiberlebt hatte.] 

^ [Zusatz bei der Superrevision. Meine, oben 261 ff., gegebene chronol. Ansatze, Teispes 
um 650, Achamenes um 680 v. Chr., sind noch etwas heraufzurucken, da em von Weidner 
(Arch.f, Onentforsch., 1931, vii, Heft 1/2, S. i ff.) verdffenthchtes Prismen-Fragment Assurba- 
nabals aus Babylon besagt, dass ‘Kuras’ I, Teispes Sohn, Konig des Landes Parsumas dem 
Assyrerkonige Assurbanabal, nachdem er Elam niedergeworfen hatte, Tribut anaepisardHtUy um 
Knechtschaft darzutun, durch seinen ^testen Sohn Arukku gesandt habe (639 v. Chr.) \ Danach 
ist Kuras I um 640 anzusetzen (Weidner ca. 645-602). Sein Vater Teispes um 670 (W. ca. 675- 
645), sein Grossvater Achamenes um 700 (W. ca 705-675). Bemerkenswert ist, dass Kyros I 
von seinem Enkel mit dem Titel ‘Konig von An§an’ bezeichnet wird, den er sich selbst und 
semem Vater Kambyses I beilegt, wahrend ihn Assurbanabal als ‘Konig von Parsumas* 
bezeichnet. Die assyrische Ausdruckweise ist hier offenbar weniger genau imd allgemeiner : 
‘Parser* war der bekanntere und umfassendere Begriff. (Vergl. auch ob. S 268 f. uber Parthien 
als sozusagen ubergeordneten Begriff gegenuber Hyrkanien). Teispes hatte ja auch noch beide 
Gebiete beherrscht (ob. S . 264) und ware mit Recht als ‘Konig von Parsumas’ bezeichnet worden. 
Die Teilung zwischen semen beiden Sohnen war anfanglich eine mehr interne Angelegenheit, 
die den Assyrem zunachst nicht bekannt zu sein brauchte. Es ist richtig, dass ‘beide Lander 
eng benachbart waren’, aber schwerlich ‘deckten sie sich zur Zeit Kyros* I zum grossten Teile*. 
Und sicher falsch ist es, wenn Weidner (S. 5, Anm. 2), um die Gleichheit und Gleichmassigkeit 
der beiden Gebietsnamen darzutun, die Nabonid-Kyros-Chronik heranzieht. Allerdings heisst 
dort Kyros zimachst ‘Konig von Ansan*, dann ‘Kbnig von Parsu*. Aber damit kommt 
keine Gleichheit, sondem eine historische Entwicklung zum Ausdruck, und an dem oben 
S. 262 ff., S. 267 f. Dargelegten 1st festzuhalten. Eher konnte man den Kyros-Zylinder 
heranziehen, doch wird das ob. S. 262 f. dazu Bemerkte seine Richtigkeit haben. Andererseits 
bedarf die Lage und ev, Verschiebung nach Suden des Begriffes Persien im engeren Sinne, 
der Landschaft Persis, weiterer Untersuchung.] 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 

GATHAS^ 


^T^HE dative singular masculine and neuter of the pronominal stem Vedic 
X Sanskrit asmdi, and the dative locative plural of the first personal pronoun, 
Vedic Sanskrit asme, have their analogies in the language of the Gathas, both 
forms being identical in appearance : ahmdi. In a number of passages there 
can be no doubt about the identity of the word used, but this is not always 
clear at first sight. I will discuss the question first with regard to a passage 
which Andreas and Wackernagel considered doubtful in their translation of 
Y. XXX, strophe 7 {Nachr, der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen^ 
1909). They could not decide whether 'ihm^ (to him) or 'uns^ (to us) is the 
correct translation and have consigned ‘uns’to afoot-note as if ‘ihm’ were more 
probable. We must nevertheless translate as follows : ‘and with Dominion and 
Good Thinking and Truth shall come to its never-ending Humility and shall 
give (us) life and the breath of life’. To elicit the meaning of the word 
qnman- as ‘breath of life, spirit’ (from the root an{i) ‘to breathe’) was a fine 
addition to and a decisive advance in the interpretation of this passage. It has 
indeed been usually or always translated as if a dative plural were written 
instead of kdhrpdm^ but that is not possible. Bartholomae has tried to justify 
this translation by explaining the word as a genitive plural used as a dative 
(column 467), but that cannot satisfy us. For in the first place it is much more 
normal to let the form stand as an accusative and secondly a genitive with 
dative functions is syntactically hazardous. It is indeed indispensable that we 
supply a dative, but we can use as such a tacit repetition of ahmdi from the 
beginning of the strophe. And if Humility should come to a nameless and 
unknown ‘him’, then the whole passage would be unintelligible. That, how- 
ever, Humility accompanied by Dominion will have a special part to play at 
the end of time, ‘at the last turning point of creation’ (Y. xliii. 5), ‘by the 
retributions through molten metal’ as our passage (Y. xxx. 7) says, that we 
hear in many Gatha verses (xxxiv. ii; xliii. 6; &c.). It has also been men- 
tioned often enough as an essential feature of the Zoroastrian eschatology that 
thereby a body, and naturally breath as well, is given to the immortal elements 
of man — soul (urvari) and Daena. It has perhaps been doubted whether this 
dogma, so important from the point of view of the history of religion, is really 
contained in the utterances of Zarathustra himself. It is, however, presupposed 
in many things which the Gathas express or suggest with regard to the end of 
time. It is also clearly expressed in our passage by means of the present 
translation. And this gives us important testimony for the history of religion. ^ 
The explanation of ahmdi as ‘for us’ in contrast to earlier translators who 
explain it as ‘to him’, must also be considered in Y. xlix. 3. Here the subject of 
the discourse is the decisive choice. This is an important point in Zara- 

^ Translated from the German by Blanche Lommel. 

^ Cp. my book : Die ReUgion Zarathustras (1930), p. 233. 
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thustra’s teaching. Man must decide whether he will belong to the Truth or 
to the Lie. This decision of his will is called ‘choice’. If we translate the word 
•car ana- as ‘faith, creed’ instead of ‘choice’ this leads to a misunderstanding, 
partly because it sounds more like Christian ideas. The genuine Zara- 
thustrian conception of the ‘choice’ assumes only secondarily and after the 
time of the Gathas the additional signification of ‘faith, creed’. ^ 

Y. xlix. 3 we can translate very simply and word for word : ‘And for us^ 
O Wise Lord, is placed for (decisive) choice the truth to (our) salvation, but for 
the heretic the lie to (his) destruction. I strive thereby for communion with 
Good Thinking and refuse any friendliness to the Liar.’ This interpretation 
of the strophe is quite intelligible and perspicuous and is in perfect harmony 
with everything else w^e hear in the Gathas about the ‘choice’. Bartholomae’s 
attempts at translation are scarcely intelligible in comparison: ‘And in this 
belief (of ours), O Mazdah, the Asa is laid down, in order to produce that which 
is serviceable, in the heresy the Druj, in order to produce harm, . . .’ ; and 
Geldner’s {Religionsgeschichtliches Lesehnch^ 2nd ed., p. 13) : ‘And the prophet 
of this faith was made responsible, O Wise One, for succoring the true faith, 
for injuring the lie (heresy) . . . 

Y. xliv. 13 I translate as follows: ‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, O Lord; 
who (is) truthful (among those) with whom I converse, and who is a liar? 
(Am I myself) evil or (is) that (other) the wicked one, who as a liar tries to keep 
me from thy blessings ? Why do they not think of that (other one) : “he is the 
wdcked one”?’ 

From the doubts expressed in the questions preceding this strophe the 
Prophet had arisen to a new permanency in his faith and from this standpoint 
he judged antagonistically those who refused to accept his teaching — ^strophe 1 1 . 
But upon the condemnation of the unconverted comes the question with in- 
tensified bitterness: is not right after all on the other side? The exaltation 
with which in strophe 1 1 the doubts were overcome, is followed by a relapse 
into uncertainties even more torturing than the first. If the disparagers of the 
new teaching are really wicked, why is it that that is not generally recognized? 
Why have many of them an influential position among their countrymen? 
Following close upon the suspicion against the unregenerate expressed at the 
close of strophe ii we find the sharpest statement of the alternative in strophe 
12 and then in strophe 13 the clear purpose to combat the opponents as liars. 

In strophe 12 angro ‘wicked’ is used twice as a predicate noun; both times 
the copula must be supplied. In the second case hvo ‘that one yonder’ is the 
subject, and the copula is ‘is’ : . or (is) that (other) the wicked one . . .’. In 

the first case, however, not only the copula is lacking but the subject as well. 

The necessity of supplying two such important parts of the sentence causes 
difficulty, but the supplementary words can be employed with the help of the 
contrast between the two sentences expressed by vd. And the opposite of ‘that 
one (yonder)’, Sanskrit asau^ Avesta hvo,^ is ‘this one (here)’, Sanskrit iyaniy 

^ Loc. cit. i56f. a Loc. cit. 158. 

^ Cp. Andreas and Wackemagel, Nachr, d. Gesellsch, d, Wiss, Gottingerif 1911, p. 15. 
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Avesta amn ; but ‘this one here’ stands for ‘F. The result is : ‘is this one here 
(= am I) wicked or is that one yonder the wicked one’. According to the 
meaning the copula must be supplied in different persons, according to the 
form both times in the third person. And it is well known that the verb ‘to 
be’ is often lacking and can often be supplied, most easily and most frequently, 
however, in the third person. The contrast between hvo ‘that one’ and aim 
‘this one’ (which I supply in contrast to hvo) makes it possible to think of the 
first and third person, although they are not united with different personal 
forms of the verb, and to find an explanation simpler and less ambiguous in the 
grammatical form as well as in the thought than that in Geldner’s translation 
[Religions-geschichtliches Lesebuch^ 2nd ed., p. 4 of the reprint) : ‘Are you your- 
self the evil one or is that one (yonder) the evil one ’ It is unusual that the 

copula must be supplied in a different form and in a contrast of thought. 
Geldner felt quite rightly that the thought requires a change of person, but he 
did not find the simple solution that this can take place in the first person 
by means of the personal pronoun without change in the grammatical form 
of the copula. He did not even shun the thought, which according to my 
opinion is impossible, even in Zarathustra’s periods of blackest doubt, that 
Zarathustra should have asked the question ‘Art thou the evil one V of God 
himself. And thirdly we must consider that the two persons contrasted with 
each other in the double question are also set against each other in the 
relative clause which directly follows — ^in the words 3;? , . .md ‘who . . . me’. 
This md ‘me’ proves that the contrast to hvo ‘that one’ must be ‘F, the speaker. 

It is a noteworthy advantage of Geldner’s translation that he recognized that 
we have to deal with a double question here. Avesta kaidrim d , , ,vd , . ,vd 
corresponds to Greek irorepov ^ , 'hif)! Here we have a record of a con- 

formity between the Greek and the Avesta language which goes much farther 
than that mentioned by Delbriick, V ergleichende Syntax^ iii. 269, where he 
translated katarim alavd vd drdgvd vd (Y. xxxi. 17) into Greek. For here we 
can assume a pronominal question in which katarim designates the object in- 
quired into. It is, however, not at all a question of a syntactically rigid articula- 
tion, but of a phraseology which resulted naturally. On the other hand, 
y. xliv. 12 shows a particular similarity with the Greek word 776 from rjFe, not 
only in the combination d , , . vd . . ,vd, but chiefly in that the phrase intro- 
duces a disjunctive interrogation with katdrdm. This parallel is especially 
remarkable because the construction Trorepov ... 77 ... 77c does not occur in 
Homer, but seems to have developed later in the course of the history of the 
Greek language. In spite of the precise correspondence in the two combina- 
tions the chronological difficulty prevents us from deciding whether we can 
assume a parallel development or whether the Greek form is not older after all 
than the documents in which it is found. 

The passage Y. xlv. 9 we must save from being curtailed. The word 
vyr^zdnya can be considered quite plausibly as an adjective in -^ya derived 
from vdrdzdna-. There are variations of it such as vdrdzlni and the like, 
W'hereby it seems as if by a mistaken i-epenthesis the y had been lost and the 
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preceding vowel had been changed to i. In several manuscripts the word is 
also divided into syllables by points as if into separate words: vard,zuni, 
var9,zlna, vardzund. Geldner emphasized in his edition, p. xxvii, that the latter 
form occurs in very good codices, and Bartholomae believed apparently that 
the grammatical explanation depended upon the script. He explained the 
syllables vardzl as the infinitive of the verb varz ‘to do, to work’. I need not 
discuss this mistake in greater detail, and only remark that as a general thing 
everywhere where Bartholomae accepts a word as an infinitive special caution 
can do no harm. Bartholomae’s infinitives are in many cases only a sign of his 
feeling of helplessness in the face of text difficulties.^ 

The word vdr9Zdna’‘ means, as Andreas has taught for some time, the tribal 
confederacy which has its settlement in the tribal village ; vdrdzmu'- means also 
the settlement itself. This explanation leads to a correct text interpretation in 
most cases of the Vedic vrjana- as well, and it is not necessary to adopt the 
complicated varieties of meaning for the word which, for instance, Geldner 
assumes in his Rig-Veda Glossary. In Vedic Sanskrit we do not find an ad- 
jective vrjanya- corresponding to our vdtdzmya’-y but the Vedic word which 
occasionally occurs in this form is identical in meaning with vrjana - : vrjanya- 
sya rdjd RV. ix. 97. 23. Instead of a possessive adjective the genitive is used 
in Rig-Veda, and God as the protector of the community or ruler over the 
village is called vrjanasya gopd or vrjanasya rdjd. This ascendancy, which he 
exerts over the settlement and its inhabitants, might be expressed in Veda 
with vrjanasya ksatram. This combination does not occur de facto ^ but the 
possibility that it might is sufficient to allow us to accept the Avesta com- 
bination vdrdzmyd as not unfamiliar. In B. Geiger’s valuable com- 

parisons of the ksatray xsaSra phraseologies in Veda and Avesta {Die Amesa 
Spmtas^ Vienna, 1916, pp. 204 ff.) he has unfortunately not mentioned this 
stylistic concurrence in the two oldest Aryan documents. 

We can translate Y. xlv. 9 now as follows : ‘May the Wise One as village 
Lord (Lord belonging to the community) bring our cattle and our men to 
prosperity (let them prosper) by his Dominion, as a result of the good relation- 
ship of Good Thinking with the Truth’, or ‘as Lord through his Dominion 
over the village’ if we read x^^^rd vdrdzmyd. 

It is well known with what deep and significant piety Zarathustra has de- 
termined the position of the cow and its nurture in the religious world of 
thought. That is the case here as well; but there is more than the usual 
amount of naivete in the maimer in which God is asked to care for the cattle. 
And it is consistent with this that the Creator and Lord of the world as ruler 
of the village and lord of the community is addressed in words which remind 
us of a simple shepherd- God, and can be recognized as a phraseology (similar 
at least) which was usual in the prayers repeated in the ancestral past. 

Geldner {Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch) and Bartholomae differ consider- 
ably from each other in the translation of Y. xliii. 15. Geldner: ‘There 

Tusnamaiti taught what was best to hear ’ Bartholomae : ‘as Tusnamaiti 

51* Bartholomae was nearer to a correct explanation than he was later. 
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taught me to proclaim what is best . . . Bartholomae (column 421) derives the 
infinitive usydi from the root ‘sprechen'; Geldner seems to find some con- 
nexion between this form and tis ‘ear'. Geldner could justify his position in 
part by quoting the Pahlavi translation {pa us) and the Sanskrit translation 
{caitanyena). Bartholomae compares it with Y. xxviii. ii, which says in some- 
what diflFerent words: ‘teach me . . . that I can say . . This parallelism is 
indeed very obvious, but not, I think, quite decisive. 

We may probably accept as certain that Tusnamaiti is the same being as 
Armaiti^ This genius, however, always shows its active nature: attentive and 
industrious it performs zealously the work of its hands. The Right Speaking 
and the Good Word which are so highly esteemed are also ascribed to it 
(Y. xlv, 10; xlvi. 17; beside deeds Y. xliv. 10), but good deeds belong to it 
most of all or are initiated by it (Y. xliv. 6 ; xlvi. 12 ; liii. 3). This is especially 
clear in Y. xlvii. 2 : ‘ . through the tongue by means of the speech of Vohu 

Manah and through the hands by means of the actions of Armaiti . . .’^. In 
consideration of the active and modest nature of Armaiti it seems confusing 
to say that it teaches what is to be said. But for usydi we have the striking 
etymology with Sanskrit uc^ ucyati ‘to find pleasure in, to like to do’. With that 
we have a translation which accords very well with the nature of this genius,, 
which is especially suited to the calm and patient nature emphasized in the 
name tusnamaiti ‘A contented mind taught me to like to do the best’ or ‘to 
accustom myself to the best’. It is a fitting expression for the nature of 
Armaiti that good deeds should be a pleasurable habit. 

The root uc ‘to have pleasure in, to become accustomed to’ has not yet been 
found in Iranian. On the other hand, corresponding to the Sanskrit word, 
there is in Armenian usanim ‘learn’ (Hiibschmann, Nr. 345), Slavonic vykngti 
‘to learn’, Lithuanian (similarly Lettish and Vmssizn) junkti ‘to become accus- 
tomed to’, and Gothic biuhts ‘accustomed’. (For a survey of related words see 
Walde, Vergleichendes Worterhuch der indogermanischen Sprachen^ i. iii, and 
Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Worterhuch^ 335.) If Iranian were lacking in 
this group of languages it would be a definite gap, and it is an advantage, apart 
from the apt and strikingly animated translation of the Gatha passage, that 
this gap has been filled by means of the new etymology. 

HERMAN LOMMEL 
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^ Die Religion Zarathustras, p. 6a. 
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THE POEMS OF MIHYAR THE DAILEMITE 


I T has often been observed that the most eminent writers of Arabic prose 
have come from other regions than Arabia. Prominent philosophers like 
Avicenna, historians like Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari, archaeologists like Abu’l-Faraj 
of Ispahan, commentators on the Qur'an like Zamakhshari and Baidawi, 
were natives of other countries, chiefly Persia, as their names often indicate, 
-whatever may have been their connexion with Arab settlers. The same 
observation would not be true of the poets, the most popular of whom were 
for centuries natives of Arabia or Syria, claiming to belong to Arab tribes. 
Yet when the advent of the 'Abbasids had equalized all Muslims, and Persian 
influence became dominant in the new metropolis: and when the labours 
of grammarians, lexicographers, editors, and metricians had rendered the 
treasures of the Arabic language accessible to students, it was natural that 
non- Arabs should compete for the rich prizes which success in the poetical 
profession offered. And the prospects of Persian competitors became exceed- 
ingly bright when in the year 334 of the Hijrah a Persian dynasty, that of the 
Buwaihids, assumed the sovereignty in Baghdad. 

Mihyar, son of Marzawaihi, was, we are told, originally a Zoroastrian, but 
was converted to Islam. His biographers ascribe his conversion to the well- 
known 'Alawid poet al-Sharif al-Radi, and date the event a.h. 394. He him- 
self, however, ascribes it to the Buwaihid vizier al-Kafi al-Auhad (p. 233), and 
is likely to know best. He asserts that his conversion caused the sparks of 
the House of Fire to weep blood, because his house had become a mosque; 
and this view of his importance is in accordance with his claim to be descended 
from the ancient kings of Persia, a claim so commonly put forward that the 
name Sasanid came in Arabic to have the meaning chevalier dHndmtrie. The 
form of Islam which he adopted was Shi'ism, and he was told by a Sunni that 
his conversion had only brought him from one corner of Hell to another, 
since he would incur eternal punishment by his abuse of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions. One of his published odes certainly commits this offence (p. 299), 
since it attacks the first two Caliphs, and loudly asserts the claim of 'Ali and 
his descendants to the Caliphate, on the ground that the text which deals 
with inheritance had been falsified. The Shi'ah system was favoured by the 
Buwaihids, though they practised toleration, and is likely to have been held 
by the Sharif al-Radi, who himself aspired to the Caliphate in virtue of his 
descent from Ali,i though as court-poet he defended the claim of the 
Abbasids.2 The Sharif’s verse is said to have served as a model to Mihyar, 
who on the former’s death in a.h. 406 composed a dirge on him which was 
censured for extravagance (p. 249), a charge which elicited another ode 
certainly not less extravagant than the former. His poetical career seems to 
have begun somewhat before his conversion, and continued till his death in 
A.H. 428. 


* See his Diwan, i. 412. 


^ Ibid, ii. 543. 
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The Cairene Library is issuing a magnificent edition of his Diwan, of 
which only the first volume of 426 pages has as yet reached the writer of this 
paper. The odes are arranged in the alphabetical order of the rhyming 
letters, but within the groups formed by those letters the order is usually 
chronological. As is often the case, the headings which record the occasion 
of the composition are to the historical student more valuable than the odes 
themselves. Of the dates recorded in this volume the earliest is 393 (p. i), 
and the latest 427 (p. 146). The period which they cover is one for which 
fresh information would be very welcome, since the fragment which we pos- 
sess of Hilal’s Chronicle terminates in the year 393, and the accounts on which 
we have to rely for the history of the Caliphate in the decades which suc- 
ceeded till the fall of the Buwaihid dynasty are scanty and obscure. Ibn 
al-Athir in his Chronicle has recorded the names of sultans and viziers, and 
the dates of their accession to and fall from power, but they have about as 
much individuality as the pieces on a chessboard ; of the affairs of the capital 
he mentions little besides an occasional riot or some other disaster. Some- 
times he observes that a prominent personage was eulogized or lamented by 
Mihyar. 

The subjects of Mihyar’s eulogies do not in the first volume rise above the 
rank of vizier; for the encomium on the Sultan Jalal al-daulah addressed to 
him on the occasion of his victory in a.h. 420^ is not here. On the other hand, 
the volume does contain the ode with the rhyming word maghluhu^ addressed 
by Mihyar to Abu’l-IIasan al-Humani, governor of Basrah, which is men- 
tioned by the historian. 2 The heading is instructive: Congratulatory ode on 
the Feast of the Sacrifice^ addressed to the Chief Abu^UHasan aUHumani^ on 
the occasion of his arrival in Baghdad, with allusion to an enemy who had 
usurped his governorship through influence and not by reason of competence. 
The collection also contains a dirge on this person, who died in Baghdad in 
408 (p. 190), 

It is interesting in the first place to discover what we can from this Diwan 
about the fortunes of those persons whose career has been told in The Eclipse 
of the ^Abbasid Caliphate. The most eminent of these is Fakhr al-Mulk Abu 
Ghalib Muhammad b.'Ali b.Elhalaf, with whose arrest Hilars narrative 
breaks off. The ode addressed to him by Mihyar (p. 357) finds him again 
in power. On the death of Baha al-daulah in Arrajan in A.H. 403 Fakhr 
al-Mulk goes to the palace of the Caliph al-Qadir to obtain investiture for the 
new Sultan, Sult^ al-daulah, and is received by the Caliph with unprece- 
dented distinction. This was earned by a victory which he had won or 
organized in the preceding year against the Banu Khafajah, who had attacked 
and plundered the pilgrims. It is probably this victory to which Mihyar 
refers: yet the tribe which he mentions is not Khafajah, but 'Uqail, whose 
raids were giving trouble at this time. The poet’s verses imply that this 
tribe was threatening mischief rather than that the victory had been over it. 

Another personage of importance of whom much is heard in the Eclipse is 
al-Kafi al-Auhad Abu’l-' Abbas AJ^ad b.Ibrahim al-Dabbi, vizier of Majd 

^ Ibn al-Athir, Cairo, 1303, ix. 130, ^ Ibid. ix. 105. 
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al-daulah, Buwaihid prince of Rayy. Mihyar would appear to have been 
recommended to him by Abu’l-Hasan 'AH al-Bundari, called in the heading 
to a poem (p. 14) the vizier’s ‘deputy’, by Hilal his secretary. One of Mihyar’s 
odes (p. 354) addressed to the vizier’s son Abu’l-Qasim Sa‘d assumes that 
both he and his father are residing in Rayy, and that the latter is vizier at the 
time. The poet has been at their court, and is now in Baghdad. The same is 
the implication of another ode, wherein the vizier is called master of the 
world (p. 15). These, then, must be earlier than the year 392 when this vizier 
quarrelled with the all-powerful Queen-mother, and had to flee from Rayy. 
Two odes allude to this event. In one of these, wherein the poet records his 
conversion to Islam (p. 12) dated 394, after an elaborate eulogy on the vizier’s 
family, he says: T find the realm of the Buwaihids has clothed itself with 
shame in depriving itself of him. If his place be vacant — ^well the sun is not 
known until it sets.’ 

This vizier had retired to Barujird, and, as we learn from Hilal, there was 
an intrigue to restore him, which failed. According to his enemies he had 
carried off vast wealth, and he appears in exile to have continued supplying 
Mihyar with gifts. An ode (p. 230) sent some time after his retirement ex- 
plains how he had resigned the vizierate because it was no longer fit for him 
to hold ; his successor was a fool who was not aware of the difficulties which 
awaited him. 

Another acquaintance of the poet who interests us is the historian Hilal, 
who has supplied the information which enables us to locate these odes. 
Originally a Sabian he, like Mihyar, was converted to Islam. An epistle 
addressed to him is to be found on p. 8, and seems to belong to the year of 
Mihyar’s conversion. It tells us little except that Hilal had wrongly supposed 
Mihyar to have severed connexion with him. 

We may now put together what we can learn from this volume of the 
Diwan about the viziers in Baghdad. Ibn al-Athir records that in 406 Fakhr 
al-Mulk was put to death by Sultan al-daulah, who appointed in his place 
Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b.Sahlan. In 408 this person fled to Hit, but at 
the beginning of 409 Sultan al-daulah appoints him governor of Iraq, and 
gives the vizierate to Abu Ghalib al-Hasan b. Mansur. This vizier seems to 
have been taken on by Musharrif al-daulah, when he took Sultan al-daulah’s 
place in 412, but was killed shortly afterwards by mutineers. Mihyar’s ode 
to this vizier (p. 51) was addressed to him when he was in Wasit, and ‘alludes 
to the war between him and Ibn Sahlan, wherein Abu Ghalib was victorious’. 
The event is described by Ibn al-Athir (a.h. 412), though he does not mention 
Abu Ghalib in connexion with it. Sultan al-daulah, having agreed with 
Musharrif al-daulah not to employ Ibn Sahlan as vizier, broke his word, 
and endeavoured to regain the supremacy with Ibn Sahlan’s aid. The battle 
at Wasit frustrated this scheme. To the battle there Mihyar adds one ‘yester- 
day at Anbar’, where the result was similar. The line ‘how many a dynasty 
has grown old with thee for brother, while thou art rearing another like a 
father’ seems to refer to the vizier Abu Ghalib serving the two Sultans who 
have been named successively. The poet claims to have advised Ibn Sahlan 
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(whom he does not actually name) to be content with a louver place. It may 
be doubted whether such advice was ever given. 

After Abu Ghalib, Muayyid al-Mulk Abu ^Ali al-Rukhkhaji was appointed 
vizier; Ibn al-Athir gives the year as 413, but as he states in 414 that this 
person had held office two years and three days, the date of his appointment 
must have been 412. The historian notices Mihyar ’s eulogy, and confirms 
the heading of the ode, which states that Muayyid al-Mulk only accepted 
office under pressure, having repeatedly refused it. This ode is to be found on 
p. 44; in one dated 414 (p. 64) the title ‘lord of the viziers’ {sayyid aUwuzard) 
is given him, but this eulogy preceded his arrest and dismissal by a few weeks ; 
the ode is dated Rajab, and the arrest took place in Ramadan. In an ode 
which bears no date (p. 382), recited to the great man by the subject of many 
eulogies, Abu Talib b.Ay3aib, the same title is employed. The ode asserts 
that the vizier’s ancestors had repeatedly held the office; but it is not easy 
to verify this statement. After his dismissal in 414 he does not appear to 
have been again vizier ; but he was frequently employed on important missions. 
In an ode (p. 361) which is likely to belong to this later period he has the 
fresh title Majd al-Ma'alL 

Rukhkhaji was succeeded by a vizier whose literary achievements make him 
a familiar figure to students; al-Husain b.^Ali al-Maghribi. The historian 
speaks with much bitterness of his character. Mihyar has an ode addressed 
to him shortly after his appointment in 414 (p. 75) ; in the following year he 
w^as forced to flee from Baghdad with his master owing to a mutiny of the 
Turkish praetorians ; his tenure of office lasted only ten months and five days. 
There is also an ode belonging to the period of his flight (p. 281), wherein he 
is requested to return to sorrowing and devastated Baghdad. The poet’s 
estimate of his conduct is very different from the historian’s: ‘Thou hast 
established the religion of justice, whose traces had been obliterated; thou 
hast erected a tabernacle of glory whose cords and stays had been undone.’ 

Ibn al-Athir does not mention al-Maghribi’s immediate successor; but 
the next year sees the death of Musharrif al-daulah, and the accession of 
Jalal al-daulah, who appoints as his vizier Abu SaM b.Makula. He was 
arrested in the same year and died in prison in the following (417) ; his cousin 
Abu 'Ali was made vizier in his place. This person held office till 419, when 
his place was given to one al-IIasan b.Tahir, who was speedily followed by 
Abu Sa'd b.'Abd al-Rahim. 

This person’s family played a large part in Mihyar’s life. To his father the 
Sahib Abu’l-Qasim Husain b.^Abd al-Rahim more than a dozen odes are 
addressed in this volume; the earliest, which bears date 393, is on p. 3; 
others are dated 403, 41 1, and 414; there are besides two dirges over him, 
which are not dated. In 403 he was sent on an embassy to the court at Shiraz, 
where he received high honours for the successful discharge of his mission 
(p. 26) ; another ode refers to the same affair (p. 21). The explanation of the 
mission seems to be given in some lines at the end of p. 27: ‘The king knew, 
when he called upon thee, his counsel being feeble and his party discordant, 
that people’s hearts veer treacherously with fortune, but that when you are 

u 
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entrusted with a secret the golden vessel keeps safely what is committed to it. 
When danger threatened and a son was blamed for treachery and a father was 
feared, true aim shot in thee the arrow of a successful marksman, whose butt 
end in zeal outstripped its barb/ Comment is badly needed to explain the 
allusions ; it may be observed that Mihyar rarely names enemies. 

A poem dated 41 1 (p. 153) records this person’s victory over an enemy 
who attacked him ; some lines of it suggest that he aspired to the vizierate, 
which he does not appear like his son to have held in Baghdad. They are: 

T find that the fangs of the vizierate can be bent by no snake-charmer save 
thee, however many spells be tried ; the tame part thereof (of the vizierate) 
hopes for thee to mount a slippery back whose riders have been thrown and 
fallen.’ 

Three other odes connect the recipient with Wasit. In that which begins 
p. 267 the Sahib (as this person is called) is in that place ; the poet traces his 
genealogy to the Persian kings. In another, which is dated 414 (p. 60) the 
heading informs us that it is to congratulate him on his return from Wasit 
(to Baghdad), and to recount his deliverance from a reverse which befell him 
there. If the ode is to be believed, the recipient was no less formidable with 
his sword than with his pen. ‘He maintains the affairs of the empire, healing 
its disease, a skilled physician of time’s ailments, reinforced by his tongue and 
his sword; if his pens dry or become silent, his sword waxes eloquent.’ ‘He 
has been tried both in and out of office ; they (the rulers) have led him both 
straining against the rope and yielding to it.’ 

The ode which begins p. 387 seems to deal with the same situation; the 
heading tells us that this Abu’l-Qasim had fallen into disfavour with his 
Sultan, and that this had necessitated his abandoning his office and keeping 
to his house. Presently, however, he was restored to higher honour than 
before. This ode was sent to Wasit, 

In the dirge (p. 159) which is not dated we learn that this official was put 
to death after imprisonment. ‘I wept over thee among the prisoners, and 
when they told me thou wast slain, I wished that thou wert among the 
prisoners.’ ‘The sword smote in thee a sword-blade, and in thee one Euphrates 
was flung into another.’ The heading of the other dirge (p. 418) gives more 
details. After long imprisonment he was put to death in a village of the 
district of Hit on the bank of the Euphrates. Both poems imply that his body 
was thrown into the river. The latter dirge is remarkable for the threats of 
vengeance which it contains. 

Some other members of this person’s family may be among the recipients 
of eulogies ; the most distinguished is his son Abu Sa'd with whom we resume 
the series of the Buwaihid viziers. His first appointment according to Ibn 
al-Athir was in 419; but in 421 we find his predecessor Abu 'Ali b.Makula 
restored to office; he, however, dies on an expedition to Basrah, and Abu Sa'd 
returns to the vizierate with the title ^Amid al-daulah. He is cashiered in 
422, and after some ephemeral viziers Abu’l-Qasim b.Makula (doubtless a 
relation of the two preceding viziers called Ibn Makula) takes office. For some 
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years the vizierate is held alternately by these two persons. Mihyar’s odes 
enable us to trace Abu Sard's career a little farther back beyond his first 
mention by Ibn al-Athir and illustrate the details furnished by the historian’s 
scanty narrative. 

The first ode addressed to him (p. 261) tells us only that his father had 
employed him, and that he had triumphed over enemies. The poet here 
makes the curious admission that some of the charges brought against the 
subject of the ode may have been true! In a poem of the year 417 (p. 93) 
Abu Sa'd has the titles al-Ra’is al-Ajall "Amid al-kufat, which perhaps imply 
headship of one of the Bureaux; in that which begins p. 107 he is called Wazir 
al-Wuzara as well as "Amid al-daulah, conferred on him according to the 
historian in 421. It seems, however, to belong to a later date than 421 ; the 
heading states that Abu Sa"d had to retire to Awana, which corresponds with 
what Ibn al-Athir records for the year 425. An ode which begins p. 136 and 
is dated Shawwal 423 refers to some similar experience; according to Ibn 
al-x\thir the vizier in this year suffered such ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Turks that he had to go into hiding. The heading tells of misunderstanding 
between him and his master Jalal al-daulah. It would seem, however, that 
when the ode was delivered, Abu Sa"d had returned to Baghdad, since that 
city is said to have had its brightness restored to it. 

In the succeeding years, as we have seen, Abu Sa"d alternates as vizier 
with Abu’l-Qasim b.Makula; and on the occasion of each of his ephemeral 
vizierates Mihyar addressed encomia to him. He was arrested in 427, but 
the ode addressed to him in this year (p. 141) is evidently prior to that 
event. 

It is to be regretted that out of so many odes composed on historic occasions 
so little can be learned about this person, who must have been one of the ablest 
men of his time. We may believe Mihyar that he was a patron of poetry, but 
the rest of his compliments are commonplace. 

There are some odes in the Diwan addressed to his rival Abu’l-Qasim 
Hibatallah b."Ali b.Makula, but these apparently belong to a period before 
the rivalry between the two viziers commenced. The heading of one of 
them (p. 41 1) reads : ‘He had been told that the Ra’is Abu’l-Qasim Hibatallah, 
&c., had mentioned him favourably, admired his verse, and desired to see 
him. Hibatallah was at the time residing in the Marsh being minister of War 
and Finance for that region and for Wasit.’ The ode contains no information 
worth adding to the heading, except that it implies that the recipient’s father 
was an obscure person, and that the family came from Kara] and belonged 
to the tribe 'Ijl. This tribe claimed the famous Abu Dulaf, whose glories the 
poet recounts, perhaps for want of other material. The heading of an ode on 
p. 205 informs us that the poet had now met this Ibn Makula in Baghdad, 
and that the latter had gone to the Marsh as governor, and describes the vessel 
wherein he had sailed. The description is vague. 

Other distinguished men, both of Baghdad and other cities, receive 
encomia or addresses in this volume. For the present we have confined our- 
selves to the viziers of the Buwaihids, regretting that inability to procure the 
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second volume in time has rendered it impossible to deal fully with even this 
portion of the subject. 

Appreciation of these compositions as poetry is a taste not easily acquired. 
The style of the odes is so stereotyped that their perusal rarely leaves any 
permanent impression on the mind; Mihyar has not the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of Mutanabbi, the smoothness and elegance of Buhturi, or the 
stateliness of Abu Tammam. The volume contains little or nothing in the 
shape of satire, and this, though often painful reading, rarely fails to give 
insight into the thoughts, manners, and customs of the time. An Egyptian 
poet of great eminence told me that he could detect that Mihyar was a foreigner 
from his first line. It must, however, be remembered that not only was he at 
the head of his crowded profession in his lifetime, but that Ibn al-Athir, 
writing two centuries later, deems his eulogies worthy of notice. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH 

University of Oxford, 



ZOROASTER AND ABDUL BAHA 


I F an American Orientalist, whose field is the world of Mohammedan 
culture, desired to write a work in honour of a High Priest of the Parsis, he 
would have to touch upon the question of the Zoroastrian elements in 
Bahaism, because Bahaism is widely spread now in the United States, and 
being a branch of Mohammedan Sufism, has received through Islam a certain 
influence of the old Iranian religion. 

But this question is very complicated, and the modern literature dealing 
with Bahaism (or Babism) is very extensive. Owing to this fact, the writer of 
a short article cannot study the problem deeply, and is obliged to limit his 
material to popular Bahaist literature, these works being less familiar to 
scholars than such special ones as, for instance, the works of the late E. G. 
Browne. Moreover, the oral traditions are very often better preserved in 
popular books which are published by the direct, personal disciples of their 
teachers. 

The aim of this paper is very modest : to indicate briefly the salient points of 
the above-mentioned problem, and to encourage scholars to pursue research 
along these lines. 

Zoroastrian influence on Islam has been mentioned by several prominent 
Orientalists. A. V. W. Jackson says that the founder of Islam adopted certain 
tenets directly from the ancient Prophet of Iran and that the specialist in 
Mohammedanism must recognize this influence.^ In the further development 
of Islam, the mystic Sufis also derived their origin in great part from the 
teaching of Zarathushtra’s disciples.^ We know, too, that Babism (or Bahaism, 
which faith comes directly from Babism) has little originality in its dogmas, 
and its mystic doctrine takes its rise from Sufism.^ 

If we turn to the persons of the two Prophets, we can suppose that Moham- 
med was considered as an heir to Zoroaster,^ and this hint is preserved even in 
the Sufi verses. 5 But we find, likewise, the idea of the connexion of Baha 
Ullah (and of Abdul Baha, his son and successor) with Zoroaster and Moham- 
med in a work published by an American follower of Abdul Baha.^ This idea 
was w^ell explained also by the Parsis themselves who were received by Abdul 
Baha on Mount Carmel, Palestine, in April 1920.7 Thus a certain chain of 
succession between Zoroaster and Abdul Baha is established. 

Let us look now at the elements of the Zoroastrian faith which were adopted 
by Bahaism through Islam and Sufism. 

To Zoroaster, Light was synonymous with Spirit and Good ; Mithra, the 
ally of Ahura Mazdah and almost equal to Ormazd in power, is the God of 

^ A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, New York, 1928, pp. 5, 21 1. 

” L. H. Gray, Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammedan Eschatology, Le Museon, 1902, p. 184 
^ J. Darmesteter, Persia, Persia and Parsis, Part I, Bombay, 1925, p. 35. 

Darmesteter, op. cit., p. 19. 

^ R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921, p. 264. 

^ Ruth White, Abdul Baha and the Promised Age, New York, 1927, pp. 16, 163, 

" White, op. cit., pp. 3, 7. 
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Light. I According to Zoroastrians and Mohammedans Paradise is full of 
light.2 From the point of view of the Islamic cosmogony, the world was 
derived from Allah’s own Light.3 The Sufis’ doctrine says that God created 
the spiritual form of Mohammed from the light of His (Allah’s) name.4 
Abdul Baha teaches that Light or Spirit, i.e., the Heavenly Sun, is God and 
we must accept our life with radiant acquiescence. 5 He says also that the 
world of God is illumined.^ On the other hand, Zoroaster taught that Dark- 
ness is matter and evil,^ and to Mohammedans and Sufis this darkness is 
Not-Being^ and to Abdul Baha it is this world.^ 

The greatest happiness in Paradise is not the reward only of the righteous, 
for eternal punishment is not a dogma of Zoroastrianism. According to Islam, 
the Moslems, who have fallen into Hell, enter, after a period of punishment, 
into Paradise, dwelling of j oy. Sufism also cannot allow evil to be permanent ; 
Hell is a temporary state and all must be saved and dwell in Paradise. The 
Bahaist literature is full of passages which state that man, without exception, 
is created for eternal happiness and Paradise. 

Nevertheless, before man enters Paradise, all his actions, according to the 
Zoroastrian creed, are written and carefully recorded in an Account-Book, and 
have to be weighed in the balance at the time of the Last Judgement. The 
Moslems borrowed this eschatological doctrine of the balance from Parsism.^^ 
The same idea of the weighing of our deeds in the balance and of the Account- 
Book is expressed in the Kitab-i Akdas, or ‘The Most Holy Book’ of the Babis 
(or Bahais). 

As a detail of the picture of the future heavenly life, the sweetest of per- 
fumes will be wafted through the Zoroastrian and Mohammedan Paradise. ^5 
Moreover, different perfumes are assigned, or consecrated, to the different 
archangels and angels of the Zoroastrian pantheon.^^ From the Bahai works 
we know that the perfumed fragrance of the Holy Spirit breathes upon the 
Universe, ^7 and that God the Creator, from the beginning of the world, 
favoured rose-water and fine perfumes. 

In the Zoroastrian spiritual world Ameretat, the archangel, is a prototype 
of vigour and endurance, and is especially associated with the sacred white 
tree.^^ In the Mohammedan and Sufi theology, God created, beneath His 
Throne, a region like white pearl, in which is the sacred paradisal Lote-tree, 
and this is the station of the Archangel Gabriel.^o In the Bahai Tablets the 
Prophet is usually called the Lote-tree, and his sons — ^Aghsan or branches. 

' Jackson, pp. 59, 190 2 Gray, p. 167. 

^ E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, i. 34. 

^ Nicholson, p. 135. 5 White, pp. 73 ff., 140. 

M. H. Phelps, Life and Teachings of Abbas Ejfendi, New York, 1903, p. 201. 

’ Jackson, pp. 190 fF. ® Gibb, i. 20. ® Phelps, pp. 200 ff 

^ray, pp. 167, 168, 176. “ Nicholson, pp. 133-6. 

For example: Cl. Huart, the article ‘Baha allah* in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1. 572. 
Jackson, p. 134; Gray, pp. 164-5; I* Goldziher, The Influence of Parsism on Islam. Persia 
and Parsis, Part I, Bombay, 1925, pp. 51, 52. 

Tumansky, Kitabe Akdas, ^The Most Holy Book^ of Modern Babis, St. Petersburg, 
1899, verses 241, 451. is Q^ay, p. 167. 

Jackson, p. 48 znd passim. ^7 Phelps, p. 192. Tumansky, verse 181. 

Jackson, p. 51. 30 25; Nicholson, p. 263. 
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One of the ancient Iranian doctrines, centuries before Christ, is the advent 
of a Saoshyant or Saviour.^ If we turn to the Mohammedan and Sufi eschato- 
logy, we find the idea of the coming of Mahdi.^ And in the teaching of Abdul 
Baha and Baha Ullah we have the same theory of the return, or advent, of the 
Promised One or Saviour. 3 The truly orthodox Iranian view regards the faith 
as a unity, and this was expressed by Abdul Baha in the same words. s More- 
over, the Sufis taught that the One God is adored in every form of worship and 
consequently there is no difference between religions.^ This is the essential 
principle of Bahaism, for Abdul Baha says: ‘Since all gather to w^orship God, 
what difference is there? ’7 

I trust these few words may induce Orientalists to study this most interest- 
ing sequence — ^Zoroaster, Mohammed, Sufis, Abdul Baha. 

N. MARTINOVITCH 

Columbia University^ New York. 

^ Jackson, pp. 149, 220. 

^ Tumansky, verse 300; White, p. 164. 

= White, p. 200. 

7 White, p. 47; Phelps, p. 147; Huart, op. cit., ibid. 


“ Nicholson, p. 135. 

^ Jackson, p. 207. 

* Nicholson, pp. 198, 263. 



REMARKS ON THE HALL OF COLUMNS AND 
ROYAL TOMBS AT PERSEPOLIS 

H aving had the advantage of collaborating in the work of the complete 
dehlaiement of the Achaemenian palace of Susa and having excavated 
several necropolises of this ancient city, I visited in 1928 the admirable ruins 
of Persepolis and Pasargadae. This visit and the experience of long years of 
archaeological researches at Susa enable me to make the following remarks, 
which my collaborator in Susa, Dr. J. M. Unvala, told me would be welcomed 
by learned Indo-Iranists. I feel, therefore, very happy in having the oppor- 
tunity of publishing them in a memorial volume written in honour of an 
eminent Iranian scholar. 

The palace of Susa was built by Darius I Hystaspes, as we learn from a 
document of the foundation of the palace, written in cuneiform characters 
and in Ancient Persian, Anzanite, and Babylonian languages. This docu- 
ment, the fragments of whose duplicates were found dispersed in the ruins 
of the ancient city, is restored and published last year by the Rev. Father V. 
Scheil, the well-biown French assyriologist, in the twenty-first volume of 
Memoires de la Mission Archeohgique de Perse. The original plan of the palace 
was slightly changed by successors of Darius, as we learn from their inscrip- 
tions published in the above-mentioned volume of the Mhnoires. The Hall 
of Columns built by Darius was destroyed by fire in the reign of Artaxerxes I 
and rebuilt by his grandson Artaxerxes 11 . Other Achaemenian kings seem 
to have added to the palace of Darius minor constructions, but they do not 
defimtely state their nature in these inscriptions. 

The palace was built on an artificial platform, 250 m. long and 150 m. 
broad; it is 15 m. higher than the level of the plain. Towards the north it has 
a decrochement, 120 m. long and 60 m. broad, corresponding to a square hall 
of thirty-six columns, adorned by porticoes on its sides. The palace is oriented 
15° west of the magnetic meridian. This orientation is different from those 
of the palaces of Persepolis, Pasargadae, and Istakhr, which are 22°, 45°, and 
17° west of the magnetic meridian respectively. 

The palace had three principal square courts of varying dimensions sur- 
rounded by apartments. The arrangement of the rooms was similar to that 
of the rooms of an Assyrian palace. Their walls were of crude bricks and had 
on the inside a coating of lime decorated with paintings. The floors were 
covered by a sort of concrete, 0-30 m. thick, formed of small fragments of 
burnt bricks and lime, and painted with red ochre. The palaces of Ku3mnjik 
and Babylon had similar floorings, whose invention M. Koldeway has wrongly 
attributed to the Greeks. 

Stones seem to have been very little employed in the palace of Susa. 
Besides the debris of the gigantic stone columns of the apaddna we have 
found in situ several big, nicely chiselled stones, brought to Susa from a 
distance of about a hundred kilometres and employed in the construction of 
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the palace. But this very fact has contributed to the systematic destruction 
of the ruins of the palace by successive generations of the inhabitants of Susa, 
tvho have exploited them as a rich stone quarry in the absence of other 
durable building materials. We find these stones very often dispersed on 
other tells of Susa. Thus we have recovered several interesting fragments 
pertaining to colossal statues, e.g. a portion of the face of a human-faced bull, 
similar to those of Persepolis and Khorsabad, and a sandalled foot of an archer. 
There were also stone decorations, as can be judged from fragments of stone 
pillars with mouldings and flutes, and from a rectangular block bearing traces 
of a bas-relief depicting the hind legs and claws of a griffon and plants, which 
remind us of the ornaments of the w’alls of Persepolis. 

The palace of Susa appears to have been a magnificent residence for the 
three months of winter. It was kept in good repair, and even enlarged by 
successive monarchs up to the Macedonian conquest. 

Cyrus the Great and perhaps also Cambyses built their palaces at Pasargadae ; 
Darius I Hystaspes and his immediate successors chose as their residence 
Persepolis, whereas Darius Codomanus had his palace at Istakhr. There were 
at Persepolis palaces and halls of columns of Darius I, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
1. But at Susa and at Babylon the Achaemenian sovereigns inhabited the 
palace built by Darius I, to which they added from time to time new con- 
structions. Every sovereign had his personal treasury at Susa and at Perse- 
polis. He did not utilize the economy of his predecessor. 

We presume that the newly enthroned Achaemenian king was surrounded 
by his old princely family ; on the death of a king his court used to go to Perse- 
polis for his solemn obsequies and stay there. It did not follow the new king, 
his successor, in his journeys from one place of the empire to the other. 
This hypothesis permits us to give an explanation of the use of the halls of 
columns. 

These great halls of columns were encircled by walls. The existence of the 
walls of the Hall of a Hundred Colunms of Darius in Persepolis is not doubted. 
The avails of the hall of Xerxes and of the apaddna of Susa have completely 
disappeared. They must be indicated in the restoration of these edifices. 
This is also the opinion of Ferguson, Dieulafoy, and Koldeway, with which 
Perrot, Chipiez,and Curzon do not agree. They seem to us necessary between 
the hall and the porticoes, not only in order to facilitate the construction, but 
also in order to contrive in one of them the staircase leading to the terrace, 

Dieulafoy and we had noticed the existence of a stone threshold between 
the w^est portico and the hall of Xerxes. Our predecessor had marked it in 
his note-book, but as this threshold was parallel to the wall to be restored, 
and as it did not seem to him susceptible of serving his hypothesis, he ex- 
plained it as an entablement of a window. In our opinion it is the threshold 
of the door of the staircase leading to the terrace, contrived in the wall, whose 
thickness attained 5 m. It could, therefore, easily support the staircase, with- 
out being weakened. The presence of drainage pipes under the flooring, 
precisely situated in the axis of the walls to be restored, w^as objected to on the 
ground that as these pipes must have been constantly cleansed and kept in 
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repair they had to be accessible. We think that there was possibly a gallery of 
inspection at the basis of the wall, situated above the sinks. These were con- 
structed for collecting rain-water. How could the water, which was collected 
on the terrace and directed by gargoyles, be otherwise stored up } The walls 
were so built, that they could easily permit the introduction of vertical wells, 
formed of large-mouthed pipes inserted into one another and connected with 
the water-pipes. The terrace must have been constantly kept in repair, in 
order to ensure the thorough ejection of the rain-water by means of gargoyles. 
How was it possible to reach it without the help of a staircase, if not by means 
of a costly scaffolding? The staircase has undoubtedly disappeared with the 
walls without leaving behind any trace whatsoever. 

Nobody will doubt for a moment the importance of a terrace in Oriental 
countries, especially in Persia. It is there that the inmates of a house spend 
cool hours of the evening and sleep at night. The rooms closed in by the 
walls heated up during the day-time became unbearable. It seems to us that 
the hall of columns, closed in, as it was, by walls, was inadequate as a hall of 
pomp, as the great multitude of columns with very little interspace marred 
not only the pomp of ceremonies, but also made the necessary supervision 
by the royal body-guards difHcult. It served only as a support of the vast 
terrace overlooking the plain. The study of the Egyptian halls of columns 
leads us clearly to the same conclusion. The Achaemenian sculptors have 
largely contributed to clear up this point. They have represented at Persepolis 
and at Naqshe-Rustam the facades of the halls of columns. The king is 
represented sitting on a throne placed on the terrace. Before him there is a 
fire-altar. We think that Ferguson is right, although Curzon contradicts him, 
in taking this scene as representing the most solemn public function in the life 
of the king, who rules by divine right. The sovereign takes part publicly in 
religious ceremonies performed on the terrace of the hall of columns before 
the people, before the army assembled in the plain, and before the servants 
and the guards assembled in the courts of the palace. The call to prayers of a 
Shiite mullah from the terrace of the minaret of a mosque is perhaps the 
survival of this royal Achaemenian ceremony. Thus we see that the hall of 
columns was reserved for religious use. 

The priests who were appointed by the king during his lifetime continued 
to officiate at Persepolis as such even after the demise of their royal patron. 
The new king nominated his own ministers of the cult in a new fire-temple. 
He did not change the household management of his predecessor, but main- 
tained it. We find the same idea while studying the royal tombs. 

The necropolis of Susa shows the persistence of the tradition of the double 
burial of the dead. The oldest funeral mound, which can be dated at the 
latest to the fourth millennium b.c., was formed by a heap of closely packed 
graves, accompanied by painted vases, arms, and objects of toilet; the skull 
was very often put in a cup, and the big bones were gathered in a long goblet. 
This shows clearly that a previous burial or exposure of the dead had taken 
place. 

We have an example of the same practice in the time of the dynasty of 
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Agade. It seems to have been abandoned from the twentieth century b.c. 
up to the Elamite period. The intermediate burials w^ere in clay sarcophagi 
and jars, in which we found entire skeletons. At the end of the fifteenth 
century b.c. the sarcophagi were replaced by vaulted tombs, constructed of 
burnt or crude bricks. These tombs were at first individual and then col- 
lective. Still the use of jars for the burial of children and adolescents was not 
abandoned. In the twelfth century b.c., which corresponds to the Elamite 
middle age, the vault was accompanied by a so-called ‘well’. It blocked up 
sometimes the narrow entrance of the vault. It seemed to have been used for 
a previous burial. When the corpse was decomposed, the well and the vault 
were opened, and all that remained of the dead body was pushed in at the 
back of the vault. The vases used during this period for the burial of children 
and adolescents were very small and could not, therefore, have received the 
whole body. Have we here a previous dismemberment of the corpse ? The 
vaults attain a big dimension, from 4 m. to 8 m. in length, in the neo-Baby- 
lonian period. They are all provided with a welly and their walls are coated 
on the inside with a layer of lime. Bones were found in them greatly decom- 
posed and crumbling. We find also tombs dug out in the ground, in which 
corpses were placed with several funeral objects. In the Achaemenian period 
children were buried in big jars and adults in the ground. It seems that in 
the Parthian and Sassanian periods children were buried in jars and sar- 
cophagi around houses. Big jars, sometimes two jars joined together at their 
mouths, were certainly used for the burial, though found empty, and big 
sarcophagi contained numerous decomposed bones, appertaining to several 
adult individuals. We deduce from this that the corpses of children were 
neither exposed to birds and beasts of prey nor reinterred. They were 
buried in vases as near the houses as possible. This is the actual practice of 
the Arabs of the environs of Susa. Adults were perhaps exposed; but it is 
certain that they were also buried in big jars ; after this exposure or the first 
burial the remains of the dead were collected in receptacles common to one 
family or group. These were the astoddns. Thus we see that when the Meso- 
potamian influence was not preponderant, reburial was prevalent. 

Following the example of Darius I his successors had magnificent funeral 
chambers carved out of the live rock at Naqshe-Rustam. The continual 
changes of the residence of these Achaemenian monarchs must have necessi- 
tated the performance of all the funeral rites at Persepolis. They found 
their deaths far away from this city. The sarcophagi prepared for them 
received, therefore, only their bones, which remained after their corpses 
were exposed. This exposure was equivalent to the first burial. Thereupon, 
they were transported to Perses on a long route across the mountains. These 
rock-tombs were not individual tombs; they were rather the astoddns 
reserved for all members of the royal family. 

The square tower facing the funeral monuments of Naqshe-Rustam seems 
to have been destined, as Dieulafoy supposes, to receive temporarily the 
mortal remains of noted personages. They were deposited in it either before 
or after a somewhat long exposure of the corpse on rocky hills in order to 
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facilitate the natural process of the complete desiccation of the bones, per- 
mitting their final transport to the astodms. This process would sometimes 
take several months, during which remains of the near relations of the dead 
must have been held before this tower. Corpses of the ordinary people were 
placed in the innumerable cavities of the hills, which were easily closed 
previously by a wall of unhewn stones set in mud-plaster. 

There still exists at Pasargadae such a tower as mentioned above. It is at 
the foot of the hill, on w^hose summit there is a platform of nicely hewn 
stones. This was perhaps the place for the exposure of the dead body to 
birds of prey. The tradition reported by Pliny says that the town was 
inhabited by the Magians, who, according to Herodotus, followed this custom 
much more strictly than the Persians. We do not deny the custom of throwing 
dead bodies to birds and beasts of prey among the Persians, but we do not 
think that they waited till they were completely eaten up, as seems to have 
been the rule among the Medes and several other tribes of northern and 
eastern Persia. 

The tomb of Cyrus was also an asiodan. Its architecture reminds us of 
Lycian monuments; still it is not different from what a stone construction 
made in imitation of a tent of a nomad of Pars would look like. The details 
of the visit of Aristobulos to Pasargadae, which is given by Arrian, ought to 
be taken with reserve. The envoy of Alexander is said to have seen the body 
of Cyrus, who died two hundred years before his time, to have made a list of 
precious objects accompanying it, and to have read an inscription in Greek. 
We cannot but think that there was a show prepared for the visit of the envoy 
of the conqueror, and that it was a complete success, because its organizers 
were lavished with favours by Alexander. Then immediately after the de- 
parture of Aristobulos the objects borrowed were restored to their owners 
and the inscription was removed. Thus when Alexander returned from 
India, he found the tomb abandoned. We know that the robe of Cyrus and 
his royal insignia were used in the coronation ceremony. It is doubtful 
whether these precious objects escaped the hands of the conqueror. 

The tomb has an Aramaic inscription, mentioning perhaps Cyrus, found 
by Professor Herzfeld in a bad condition. It is not yet published. Darius 
had his inscription chiselled on his tomb; his successors did not follow 
his example. At Susa all tombs are anonymous. It is very rare to find a 
cylinder with a personal inscription; again, if one is found, it appertains to 
a former generation than that indicated by the sepulchre. Was the tomb 
destined to receive other corpses? It was not the fear of robbery to which 
this absence of epitaphs is to be attributed. The vaults remained open for a 
long time. Father Raphael du Mans relates in his Ji^tat du Royaume de Perse 
in 1660 that when the king of Persia died, several coffins were taken to every 
big city of the kingdom simultaneously and nobody knew which of them con- 
tained the body of the king. He says further that these measures were taken 
in order to protect against reprisals of rebels on his sepulchre. This is 
an error in the interpretation of the custom. Its explanation is to be found in 
the custom of the Sc5rthians described by Herodotus. He says that among 
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the Scythians the burial of the king does not take place before the dead body 
is carried in a funeral procession to different districts of the kingdom. This 
was a way to confirm the sad news of the demise of the king and to legitimate 
the claims of his successor. 

In Susa the dead were buried with implements of their various professions, 
their personal ornaments, and their arms. These objects vary according to 
their social conditions. The frequency of inscribed clay tablets shows that 
they were written by professional scribes. These documents have no bearing 
on funeral ceremonies. A group of tombs brought to light several copies of the 
same contract concerning the purchase of a house; we thought that in this 
case we had a family cemetery. This case remains isolated, as also the dis- 
covery of a small lot of tablets containing veritable funeral prayers. The 
scribe does not betray the identity of the dead. After risking so many hypo- 
theses we set up another to explain the anonymousness of the tombs. The 
nomadic life of the Elamites and the Achaemenians sometimes led them to 
lose their lives far away from their relations in distant countries, where they 
could not but have an anonymous tomb. This did not deter the Iranian 
impulse of conquest of new fields of activity and of the fortunes of hunting 
and war. 

R. DE MECQUENEM 

Mtisee du Louvre^ Paris. 
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SUR LE NOM DE BABYLONE DANS L’AVESTA 


JE vers vast v. 29 se lit ainsi dans les manuscrits : 

bawrois paiti dainhaove. 

On laisse ici de cote les variantes portant sur la forme dahihaove, qui est 
surement vocalisee d'nne maniere artificielle, mais qui pose un probleme 
general, du reste simple. 

La le9on bawrois est celle de la plupart des manuscrits ; bawardts de deux 
manuscrits n’en est qu’une autre forme, avec a intercale entre w tt r pour 
eviter un groupe de consonnes, comme il arrive souvent dans les manuscrits 
de TAvesta. II n’y a qu’une variante remarquable: biwrois \ elle montre que la 
vocalisation bawrois ne repose pas sur une tradition ferme. 

Tel qu’il est ecrit, le vers n’a pas les huit syllabes normales. Commt paiti et 
dainhave (telle serait la graphie correcte) ne peuvent donner que cinq syllabes, 
bawrois ou biwrois en doit foumir trois, ce qui revient a dire que, entre w tt 7, 
il manque une voyelle susceptible de fournir une syllabe. 

Suivant la note de Darmesteter, dans sa traduction de ce morceau, bawrois 
designe ici Babylone; Bartholomae et, a sa suite, M. Lommel ont accepte 
cette interpretation, qui semble evidente. 

Des lors, on voit quelle doit etre la vocalisation. Le nom de Babylone figure 
souvent dans les inscriptions perses, toujours avec indication d’un i entre b 
et r: bdbirus. On est done amene a lire bawirois^ qui presente les trois syllabes 
necessaires. 

Ce mot apporte un temoignage — entre beaucoup d’autres — du caractere 
secondaire de la notation des voyelles dans TAvesta. La ou les vocalisateurs 
reconnaissaient des mots iraniens, ils pouvaient mettre les voyelles d’une 
maniere conforme a la structure du mot en iranien. La ou il s'agit d’un mot 
etranger qu’ils reconnaissaient mal, la vocalisation est sans valeur parce que, 
pour des noms isoles, il n’y avait pas de tradition fixe. 

Suivant toute apparence, les vocalisateurs ont subi Tinfluence d’un mot 
qu’ils connaissaient, le nom du castor, dont on a le nominatif bazvris et un 
genitif, non concordant avec ce nominatif, bawrangm. 

La forme avestique du nom de Babylone ne concorde du reste pas avec la 
forme perse; car elle n’a pas trace d’un a long dans la premiere syllabe, et le 
genitif en -dis est celui d’un theme en tandis que le nom perse est theme 
en 
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THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE PARSEE 

FIHRESTS 


T he recently published K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (Gujarati) Publica- 
tion No. 6 (1929), entitled Navsarinivadi Dar-i-Meherma thayala Xavami 
Fihrest (edited by Er\^ad Mahyar Nowroji Kutar), has suggested to me the 
subject of this paper. 

The Parsees have several kinds of fihrests. They form a kind of register. 
They are generally compiled and preserved by the priesthood. The fihrests, 
so compiled and preserved by the Parsee priests of Naosari, are the following : 
I. The Namgrahan. 

2 The Disapothi. 

3. The Fihrest of Navars. 

4. The Fihrest of Nirangdins. 

5. The Fihrest of Varasias. 

The Namgrahan^ is a list of the names of the departed ones of a family, pre- 
pared with a view to recite their names for commemoration in some liturgical 
services in their honour. The Disapothi (lit. ‘the book of days^) also known as 
Vahi (i.e. ‘the book of the dead’) is a register of the days of the anniversaries of 
the dead.^ The Fihrest of Navars is a register of the names of those w^ho have 
entered into Navarhood, i.e. those who are initiated as priests. Nirangdin and 
Varasya are associated together. Nirangdin is the consecrated gaomez (urine) 
of bulls, among w’hom a thoroughly white one, spoken of as Varasya, is 
absolutely necessary. The Fihrest of Nirangdin is a register of [a) the dates 
when the Nirangdin is celebrated, (i) the names of the two priests w^ho cele- 
brated the ceremony, and (r) the names of those laymen or priests in whose 
honour it is celebrated. The Fihrest of Varasyas, or the consecrated sacred 
bulls, is a register of {a) the dates of their consecration, (i) the names of the 
priests who consecrated them, and (r) the names of the persons in whose 
honour the consecration took place. 

The fihrests, though they are simple registers of the names of the dead, of 
the dates of the initiation into Navarhood, and of some events of religious 
ritual, have some historical importance. I have spoken elsewhere on the 
importance of Disapothis.^ I will, in this paper, confine myself to one typical 
instance from the Fihrest of Navar, referred to above, to show its historical 
importance, which is not only due to the names registered therein, but to the 
notes added here and there. 

At the close of the entry No. 2158 (= Kutar, p. 269) we find a reference 
to the plundering raid of the Mahrathas,"* commenced before Samvat year 

^ For further particulars about Namgrahan (lit. ‘taking or remembermg names’), vide my 
paper entitled ‘Vahi or Register of the Dead of some of the Parsees of Broach and a Parsee 
martyr mentioned in it’ (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, xiv, No. 3, 
PP. 303-12). 

“ Vide my paper on Disapothi read before the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. 

^ Broceedings of the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. 

^ The raid is spoken of in the entry as girdi and it was known as Raghcevi gtrdi, i.e. ‘the Raid 
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1832, i.e. 1776 AX. The raiders plundered houses at Naosari and harassed 
the people. Lest, they, in their plundering raid, desecrate the Sacred Fire of 
the Atash Behram, the leaders of the Parsee community thought it advisable 
to remove the Sacred Fire to Surat. 

The raid had caused so much terror that the leaders of the Parsee com- 
munity of Naosari — the Dastur and the Desai — ^both had to quit Naosari and 
go to Surat. In a letter dated 28 September 1776, written by the leaders of the 
Naosari Anjuman, not from Naosari but from Surat, where they had gone to 
escape from the terror of the raiders, the writers said that {a) they had been 
suffering from the terror of the raiders for the last four years, i.e. from 
1772 A.C., {b) that there were cases wherein the raiders hang people by their 
feet, and then, to free them from the torture, exacted money, (c) that owing to 
the terror caused by the raiders, even the funeral ceremonies of the dead could 
not be performed at Naosari, and so they had to send special messengers to 
Broach to get the ceremonies performed there, (d) that on deaths occurring, 
people could not afford even shrouds {kafan) for the dead, {e) that people had 
not even their utensils to cook for the cheharum, i.e. the fourth day funeral 
feast, and (/) that the bodies of the dead remained at home for two or three 
days before being carried to the towers of silence because sufficient corpse- 
bearers had not survived the sufferings. It seems that the forced confinement 
of the people through terror, for days and months together, had even caused 
an epidemic, and ten to twelve persons died daily. 

Owing to the risk and distress caused by the raiders it was rather difEcult to 
observe all the ritual with the Bareshnum. So six priests, whose names are 
given in the note, undertook the risk and observed well the Bareshnum for 
officiating at the Dar-i-Meher. Again two priests ran some risk of their lives 
and carried away from Naosari to Surat the Sacred Fire of the Atash, ^ So 
these eight priests were awarded the gift of five Navars, i.e. they were given 
the privilege of officiating at the initiating of five Navars during the year over 
and above what came to their lot as usual. We find references to this gift of 
five Navars in No. 2161 to 2165. 

The fihrest gives no list of Navars for six years, Samvat 1827 1832, and 

the compiler of the fihrest very properly says that the gap may be due to the 
raids {Raghavi girdi). Again, owing to the confusion caused by the raid, the 
order of officiating in turn was not properly observed for some time. So the 
fihrest gives a note after entry No. 2575 (= Kutar, p. 327) saying that in 
Samvat 1850, i.e. 1754 a.c., the priests met in the Dar-i Meher and resumed 
the previous proper order of turns which had been upset. 

The fihrest contains various notes of local interest and also refers to some 
sacerdotal customs and practices in the matter of ritual. 

CmmOruntalI^U,S«nbay. jrvjmjl jamshedji MOm 

of RagKava or Raghoba*. For an account of the troubles caused by this raid of the Mahrathas, 
vide my History of the Parsee Panchayet, pp. 75-89, the History of India^ by V. A. Smith 
(6th ed.), pp. 266-7, and Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrathas^ revised by S. M. Edwards 
(1921), u. 53 et seq. (events of 1776). 

^ For this event of the removal of the Sacred Fire to Naosari, vide Parsee Prakash, i. 



NOTES SUR LE KURDE 

I. Le Kurde esUil Iranien? 

I E caractere purement iranien du Kurde semble actuellement un axiome, et 
-rfsa classification est bien acquise. Des qu’on aborde le probleme kurde 
sous un angle ethnique, on devient bien moins afErmatif. Parmi les opinions 
diverses qui ont ete emises a ce sujet, Thypothese rapprochant les Kurdes des 
Khaldes et des Kartveliens a donne lieu a une discussion bien nourrie. Tour 
a tour combattue et reprise, cette theorie temoigne d’une vitalite qui doit avoir 
des raisons profondes. Sans en refaire ici Thistorique, resume recemment par 
Minors^ (art. ‘Kurdes’, VEnc. de Vlslam)^ je me contenterai de rappeler 
que deja en 1907 le savant russe, Academicien N. Marr, faisant autorite dans 
le domaine qui nous interesse ici, dans sa communication sur le mot ^celeW 
[Zapiski Vast. Otd., xx, 1910) se pronongait dans ces termes: 

‘Les Kurdes, descendants des Kardoukhs, ou, plus exactement, con- 
tinuateurs des traditions nationales de cette tribu, tendent vers les Khaldes 
par le theme ^^Kard'\ resp. ‘^Kord^' ou ^‘Kard+u'\ dont on rapprochera le 
georgien et ^^qord'-u^' mingrelien. D’autre part — ^^Kard+u-j-q^^ 
{Kaphovxoi) par le suffixe ethnique “ {xoi) trahit son origine japhetique’.^ 
D’ailleurs, continue ce savant ‘la solution du probleme depend d’une bonne 
mise en oeuvre de I’etude comparee de la totalite des phenomenes culturels 
et ethnographiques tant chez les Kurdes que chez les peuples japhetiques’. 
Et il precise — : ‘il y a des questions culturelles et historiques dont la 
solution ne nous fournira des r&ultats certains que si I’explorateur tient 
avant tout compte de 1 ’ambiance de la vie populaire tout entiere, de I’antiquite 
vivante locale, de la totalite de materiaux ethnographiques et dialectiques, 
meme s’ils etaient en disaccord avec les traditions d’histoire livresque . , / 

Voici, en passant, trace en quelques mots le seul programme de travail 
fructueux pour le kurdologue desireux d’approfondir le probleme, de lui 
trouver une base solide, A la meme epoque, M. Marr croyait d’ailleurs 
que: ‘tous les savants europeens qui s’occupent du kurde n’ont qu’une 
seule marotte — ^I’indo-europeisme’. Dans une autre etude du meme savant 
publiee plus tard (en 1920, a Leipzig, chez Spamer, sous le titre: Le 
Caucase japhetique et le traisUme element ethnique dans la creation de la culture 

^ Le Professeur Marr, fondateur de I’ecole japhetique de linguistique, applique ce terme 
aux langues du Caucase, des Pamirs ainsi qu’a la langue basque, quelques idiomes africains et 
volgaiques. Parmi les langues mortes, celles des Pelasges et des jStrusques, le summdrien, 
r^lamite, le vannique. 

Dans sa lettre du 9-3-31 il me fait observer que, d^apres son analyse actuelle, les eltoents 
suivants sont a distinguer: kar-d-^qar'-d", kar-du’-^qor-du' kar-rdu-q . — Quant a P^lamite 
(n^-'^^lamite ou la langue de la a® colonne) M. Marr Pappelle maintenant le IMede (plus 
exactement, en russe, mh^ckhS), dont il trace ainsi la filiation: me-d-fr-^tm-d^ma-d^Tnar-d 
et Tarm^nien mar. Il ne s’agit pas, pr^cise-t-il, du passage du d resp. . . . en r. Ce mar 
n’est autre chose que le totem ‘serpent’ (resp. vtuiape). Cette question est d’ailleurs traitie 
sp^cialement dans une etude sur Les Vttuapes, sous presse. Cf. a ce sujet ce que nous en disons 
plus has dans nos considerations folkloriques sur les origines kurdes. 
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miditerranemne, en russe) nous lisons que Tiranisme du kurde est ou bien 
un mirage, ou bien une mise en scene recente. 11 y dit notamment : 

‘Dans le groupe armenique . . . il y a deux langues armeniennes, et dans 
toutes les deux la couche japhetique affleure nettement. Par centre, com- 
parativement aux autres langues aryo-europeennes, il est plus difficile dans 
I'armenien d’en rendre visible la couche aryo-europeenne, alors que chez la 
troisieme tribu japhetique du meme groupe armenique, les Kurdes, la 
langue se definit admirablement, dans sa partie indo-europeenne, comme 
iranienne, en meme temps que sa couche japhetique s'accuse moins 
bien.’ 

L’opinion du Professeur Marr, exprimee en 1907, a ete reprise et corroboree 
par un savant polonais de Poznan, le Professeur Smieszek, dans une etude 
parue en 1926 [Roeznik Orjentalistyczny^ t. ii, Lwow; recueil orientaliste 
polonais avec les r&umes en fran9ais, anglais et allemand). M. Smieszek 
scrute le terrain d’Asie Mineure surtout dans le domaine du prehellenique. 
II est a retenir que s’inspirant d’un autre ordre d’idees, M. Smieszek arrive a 
des conclusions qui se rapprochent de celles du japhetidologue et orientaliste 
M. Marr. Voici, d’ailleurs, le passage de I’etude de M. Smieszek qui nous 
interesse {Du nom des Hetteens) 

. Haldi . . . ainsi s’appelaient notamment ces tribus hetteennes les- 
quelles, vers la fin du second millenaire avant notre ere, deplacees de leur 
habitat anterieur par les vagues d’une nouvelle migration indo-europeenne 
qui arrivait juste a ce moment de 1 ’Europe (e’etaient cette fois-la les 
Phrygiens de Thrace) se sont transportees de TAsie Mineure en (ce qui etait 
plus tard) Armenie, probablement par le meme chemin qui, quelques siecles 
plus tard, a ete suivi par les Armeniens, et ont fonde la, au ix® siecle avant 
notre ere, un Etat puissant de Biaina Urartu, avec la capitale Tuspa sur le 
lac de Van (d’ou son nom grec de ©cuoTrms*). Ces tribus . . . etaient arrivees 
en Urartu-Armenie, comme le demontre d’une fa^on convaincante C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt certainement de I’ouest, c.-a-d. de I’Asie Mineure. Leur 
nom haldi {pL haldini) n’a pas disparu meme apres la chute (fin du vii® siecle) 
du royaume de Biaina-Urartu, mais s’est maintenu en Petite Armenie et en 
Asie Mineure du nord-est (surtout sur le Lykos) jusqu’a I’epoque grecque. 
Les x^ASatot ou plutot xaASot (qui n’ont rien de commun avec les Chaldeens 
Semites de Babylonie) du Ponte que les Grecs connaissaient dans ces parages, 
sont, sans aucun doute, leur nom I’indique, une des demieres tribus du 
peuple jadis puissant des Chaldes d’Urartu’. Et M. Smieszek conclut: 
‘Une variante dialectale de haldi // ^haldu se cache probablement, d’une 
part dans le grec KapSovxot,, etc., et, d’autre part, dans le georgien Earf- 
weli identique ... a hetteen hattilis. Conclusion: Klhattijujal jhaldi est la 
denomination commune de tout xm groupe, tres ramifie, de peuples et de 
tribus, occupant, des avant I’arrivee des Indo-Europeens, et apres, I’Asie 
Mineure, la Medie, la region montagneuse du Zagros, I’lSlam, rArmenie; 

* ‘C'est M. Autrand, dit M. Smieszek, que nous avons suivi dans le choix du terme h^tt^en 
plut6t qu’hittite, cf. Les Langues du Monde, p. 291, n®.* 
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les representants modernes de ce groupe, peu nombreux, sundvent dans le 

Can case, surtout sur son versant meridional.’^ 

Tout recemment, enfin, le Professeur Wesendonck (‘The Kartfvelians 
(Georgians)’ dans la rcvueMassispuhlitt a Londres, vol. i, No. 7, May 1929) est 
revenu a la meme question. II rappelle combien peu est encore connue I’histoire 
mMievale des Georgians et combien obscures sont leurs origines. D’apres 
le Professeur Lehmann-Haupt il y a lieu de rapprocher les Kartveliens et les 
Kardu ou Kardouchoi. D ’autre part, selon la tradition georgienne nationale, 
ce fut au siecle avant J.-C. qu’un prince, au nom iranien de Pharnabazes, 
fondale premier royaumekartvelien, alors que, versla memeepoque, le pays des 
Kardouchoi, la Gordyene, fut attribuee par Alexandre aux colons Mygdoniens. 
D’ou la probabilite d’une emigration des Kardu-Kartveliens au Caucase ou 
ils fonderent un royaume. La population prekartvelienne seraient les Moschi, 
appartenant d’ailleurs a la meme race, dont le nom se serait conserve entre 
autres, dans celui de Tancienne capitale des Iberes, Mtzhefa, Strabon enumere 
d’autre part, des districts sous la designation de Moschike s’etendant entre la 
Colchide, I’lberie et TArmenie (cf. le Mokus actuel au sud du lac de Van). En 
admettant que la maison regnante et quelques families nobles d’lberie etaient 
d’origine iranienne, le gros de la nation etait kartvelien. Les fouilles aux 
environs de Mtzhefa montrent qu’une population possedant une civilisation 
qui ne differait pas trop de celle des tribus Nairi^ a ete conquise pendant Page 
de bronze par des envahisseurs venant de I’ouest. C’etaient, il est a pr&umer, 
les ancetres des Kartveliens. Ces demiers semblent etre venus d’Asie Mineure, 
d’ou les Muski (Moschi) se sont repandus a Commagene sur I’Euphrate vers 
I’an 1100 avant J.-C. Plus tard, ces Moschi tomberent sous la domination des 
Phrygiens, Indo-Europeens, apparentes aux Haik (Armeniens). Tandis que 
les Phrygiens et les Cappadociens envahirent les regions situees dans Test de 
I’Asie Mineure occupees par les Moschi Kartv^eliens et que les Haik prirent 
la succession du royaume khalde, les Tiberenes resterent sans avoir ete 
molestes dans leurs districts montagneux, ainsi que les Colchiens et les Iberes 
qui ne garderent probablement leur liberte que jusqu’a la fondation de 
I’Empire des Medes. Apres nous avoir guides a travers tous ces details 
d’ethnographie historique, M. Wesendonck arrive a la conclusion suivante: 

‘Ceci donne ... les Kartveliens peuvent etre consideres comme les restes 

d’un element ethnique jadis tres largement repandu qu’on doit situer a Pest, 

^ La throne japhetique actuelle ne tient plus compte des migrations. M. Marr (lettre du 
9-3) estime mamtenant que les Khaldes = Scythes-^Goths. Il y aurait ainsi a ^tablir un stade 
interm^diaire entre les systemes des langues japhetiques et germaniques d’apr^s les noms : 
qor-du<r-qur~d%L'^--^gor-d%i’^r-^tir.-du^go~d'^r-^gu-d‘ (k rapprocher du totem-dieu en g6org. 
^^-^a-'^allem. Gott), cf. plus has p. 316, note i. 

" D’apres M. Minorsky, le chef-lieu de la region kurde de Shamdman (cf. notre article sub 
voce dans VEnc* de Vlslarn) aurait conserve dans son nom — ^Nehri — le vestige du pays des 
Nairi. On croit pouvoir identifier d’autre part les lacs de Van et d’Urmiyeh avec les lacs 
Supdrieur et Inferieur des Nairi. 

Cf. aussi Konig, Geschichte Elams (A O. 29, 4), p. 10; ‘LuUu . . . Konig Anubanini sich 
nihmt “vom oberen bis zum unteren Meere” (das ist vom Urmiasee bis zum persischen Golfe) 
geherrscht zu haben.’ 
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et au nord-est de TAsie Mineure. Ces tribus penetrerent au Caucase et 
en Mesopotamie. Les Kardouchoi peuvent par consequent reellement avoir 
appartenu a la nation kartvelienne.’ 

M. Wesendonck croit aussi que le nom des Mitanni de la Mesopotamie du 
nord-ouest peut etre explique par le kartvelien Mfa+ani = Montagnards. 
Rapprochons de cette remarque celle de Justi (dans la preface a sa ‘Kurdische 
Grammatik’) : 

‘il a deja ete remarque par Rawlinson que, dans la plupart des regions ou 
habitent les Kurdes, Herodote (i. 72, 189, 202) place ses Matienes, ce qui ne 
pourrait pas etre sans importance pour Thistoire des Kurdes et leur habitat 
dans Tantiquite.’ 

Dans sa communication au XVIP Congres des Orientalistes (cf. Near East 
and India, 22. xi. 1928) M. A. Safrastian passe aussi en revue les indications 
d'histoire antique qui pourraient eventuellement se rapporter aux Kurdes 
sum. babyl. ; "KutV assyr. ; ^kurtie\ etc.). II trouve d’ailleurs, et on ne 
peut que partager son avis, que la regie principale dans ce genre de recherches 
doit consister dans une distinction bien nette qu’il y a a faire entre les noms 
kurdes originaux (personnels, ethniques, toponymiques, etc.) tels qu’on peut 
les extraire des documents historiques, et leur forme mutilee par la transmission 
grecque, romaine, puis arabe, turque, persane. En partant du mot Mar (Mar, 
Mer) que selon lui se donnent les Kurdes de Mogk (cf. plus haut — les Moschi), 
de Bohtan et les Sindjabi, M. Safrastian s’attache a retracer les liens entre ce 
nom de Mar et le peuple de Maryannu des inscriptions hetteennes et, d’autre 
part, entre Mar, qui signifie en armenien les Medes, et ces derniers. D’apres 
le traducteur de ^Karnamakh i Artashir i Papakan\ M.D.P. Sandjana, cite par 
M. Safrastian, la phrase 'Kurddn Shah i Madig' peut signifier ‘le roi Mede des 
Kurdes'. M. Safrastian se demande egalement, si le nom de Mada, Amadai, 
mentionne pour la premiere fois en 835 avant J.-C. par Salmanasar, peut 6tre 
rapproche de celui de la grande famille armenienne d'Amaduni^ {Amaduniants 
Nahararutiun). Une autre tribu aryenne, Umman Manda, ditM. Safrastian — 
‘apparait dans I'histoire armenienne sous le nom des Mandakunis, a travers 
quelques attaches kurdes encore non definies'. M. Safrastian est porte, enfin, 
a identifier les Asagartiya^ avec la tribu kurde des Shikaki. Quoi qu'il en soit, 
la communication de M. Safrastian nous montre a quel point le probleme des 
origines kurdes, entremele etroitement avec tant d’autres details historico- 
ethniques, est epineux et delicat et exige des connaissances linguistiques et 
historiques qui ne se rencontrentquerarementreunieschez uneseulepersonne. 
A propos des Asagartiya que mentionne Tinscription de Bahistun (2, 90), 
le Professeur Hertzfeld les rapproche des Scjrthes dans une conference faite 
a Teheran a la Societe J.* sur le Cheref Nameh et Phistoire. Dans 

une conversation que j'ai eu le plaisir d'avoir avec lui a Oxford, au cours du 

Cf. aussi chez Fr. Spiegel (Erdn, Alterthumsk,, iii. 229): ‘das Geschlecht der Amatuni 
dessen Ursprung ausdrucklich auf £rSn zunickgefuhrt wird und das sich selbst Manuni 
nannte, also wohl von Manu abzustammen vorgab.’ 

^ Pour le mot d’Asagartiya voir plus bas Tanalyse de M. Marr. 
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Congres, M. Hertzfeld m’a laisse comprendre que les Asagartiya seraient, 
d’apres lui, les ancetres des Kurdes. II me souvient que Belck, dans une de ses 
etudes de geographic historique, promet de prouver les liens etroits entre les 
Kurdes et les Scj^hes.^ Quant aux attaches, resultats d’interpenetration tres 
ancienne, armeno-kurdes evoquees par M. Safrastian, elles sont bien pro- 
bables. C'est un terrain qui n’a pas encore ete suffisamment fouille (cf. le clan 
armenien des Mamikonians et la tribu kurde des Mamakans, ^Nlinorsky, 
op. cit.). 

Du point de \iie linguistique mentionnons Topinion de M, Minorsky (op. 
cit.). Apres avoir enumere les traits particuliers de la langue kurde, il observe 
notamment qu’aussi bien le kurde que Tarmenien ont pu etre issus des 
langues autochtones encore inconnues. M. J. de Morgan dans son Histoire du 
peiiple armenien^ fait des remarques similaires: 

‘en analysant les vocabulaires kurdes, j’ai rencontre pour chacun des 
dialectes un residu anaryen irreductible tres important, provenant a coup 
sur des langages disparus . . . L’elamite-agglutinant . . . le vannique. . . . Les 
anciens peuples de TAsie Anterieure, absorb^ en partie par les Armeniens, 
appartenaient au meme groupe linguistique que les Caucasiens de nos jours 
(p. 40).’ ‘Les Scythes . . . pour la plupart se fixerent dans les regions du 
Haut Halys et du Thermodon et peu a peu disparurent se fondant dans les 
nations voisines, Cappadociens, Phrygiens, Armeniens, Moschiens et 
Tibareniens’ (p. 49), 

Pour ma part si j^ai a apporter quelques suggestions dans ce probleme, je 
voudrais m’arreter sur quelques considerations d^ordre folklorique se ratta- 
chant d’ailleurs aux remarques que nous avons mentionnees plus haut. II 
s’agit notamment de tout un ensemble de traditions relatives au serpent 
qu’on rencontre en parcourant les domaines armenien, kurde, mede et scjrthe. 
Ainsi, apres Fr. Spiegel (cf. Erdnische Alterthumskunde, iii Band, p. 227 et seq.) 
il faudrait reprendre Panalyse comparee de la legende rapportee par Moise 
Khorenatsi relative a la lutte du heros armenien Tigran contre le roi mede des 
serpents (Azdahak = Astyages ?), finalement vaincu, et dont la famille, 
ramenee en Armenie, fut etablie pres du mont Massis. Fr. Spiegel s’est occupe 
a noter surtout les contradictions avec la verite historique qu’on peut relever 
chez Moise. Il remarque egalement que le mot azdahak ne se rencontre pas 
dans la legende armenienne qui ne connait que les mots vishap (serpent) et 
vishapazounk^ (enfants du serpent), mais que, d’autre part, Fanalogie avec la 
legende iranienne de Zohak est evidente (entre autres le role que le marechal 
ferrant joue dans les deux versions ; les monts — Demavend et Massis, &c.). 
Fr. Spiegel fait voir, enfin, que si Tepos iranien reflete les conflits ethniques 
ayant eu pour theatre ITran oriental, les legendes armeniennes se presentent 
comme un complement tres heureux en nous entretenant des conSits analo- 
gues qui se deroulerent a Touest de Tlran avec les populations sauvages du 
Caucase, les Scythes (Alans) dans le nombre. Nous nous rencontrons done de 

^ Pour M. Marr (lettre du 93.31) une couche scythe est a constater aussi bien chez les 
Kurdes, Khaldes et Qar-vel (Georgiens), que chez les Madas, Mfedes. 
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nouveau avec ces derniers et croyons devoir rappeler id que, d’apres Herodote^ 
les Scythes attribuaient leur origme a une divinite mi-femme, mi-serpent, qui 
habitait pres de Tembouchure du Borysthene, et Hdakles. Le meme theme 
folklorique se laisse ainsi retracer. Chez Moise Khorenatsi (Spiegel, op. cit., 
p. 228) les dres fabuleux nommes vishap — ‘. . . sind fabelhafte Wesen, die mit 
dem Otterngezuchte des N.T. viele Ahnlichkeit gehabt zu haben scheinen.’ 
Spiegel note aussi que des clans nobles armeniens se disent descendants de la 
progeniture du roi mede des serpents, etablis pres de Massis. Plus haut nous 
avons vu ‘le roi Kurde des Medes’ mentionne dans le 'Karnamakh i Artashir 
P\ Sans faire entrer ici en ligne de compte les donnees folkloriques avec le 
theme ‘serpent’, que I’on retrouve dans les croyances populaires du Midi russe 
et du Caucase, voici toujours les Armeniens, les Medes, les Scythes et les 
Kurdes, d’une part, dans leurs rapports legendaires (qui ne sont tels que grace 
a nos connaissances encore imparfaites des rapports historiques a cette epoque 
lointaine), alors que, d’autre part, nous constatons la presence d’un theme 
folklorique, ayant un rapport constant avec le serpent, qui revient dans la 
meme sphere des investigations. Voici qui ne doit pas etre passe sous silence, 
surtout si nous nous souvenons de quelques autres details: le role des 
serpents aux epaules de Zohak dans la tradition populaire kurde sur les 
origines de la race (il reste a faire Fanalyse linguistique des noms des trois 
cuisiniers de la legende — Armail, Kurmail et Durmail — sauveurs delajeunesse 
destinee aux serpents, interessants surtout en raison du second element 
identique dans les trois noms et pouvant receler des survivances ethnogeni- 
ques) ; le role du serpent dans la tradition et la religion des Yazidis qui ont 
probablement le plus fidelement conserve les survivances payennes chez les 
Kurdes ; quelques indications toponymiques, enfin, par exemple, le petit pays 
d’Oramar au coeur meme du Kurdistan Central ou la tradition place le refuge 
des serpents. II y a la probablement une fusion des deux legendes: une 
payenne, que nous ramenons a Tensemble deja observe; Fautre chretienne, qui 
s’est greffee sur la premiere. Un saint, Mari Mammu, aurait charme les 
reptiles et les aurait enfermes dans une cave au-dessus de laquelle une eglise 
sous son vocable a ete construite. Elle s’y trouve encore et elle a pour gardiens 
une famille chaldeenne, seule au milieu des Kurdes. Tous les ans le gardien 
chretien voit ‘le pere des serpents’. D’apres la croyance locale, si la famille 
chretienne etait privee de son privilege, les reptiles quitteraient leur cave et se 
repandraient dans la region. Si je ne me trompe, le serpent a egalement quel- 
que chose a faire avec le pays de Musasir urartique que I’on situe a peu pres 
dans cette partie du Kurdistan Central. Rapidement enumeres, tels sont quel- 
ques traits encore qu’on doit retenir en scrutant le folklore kurde, pour y 
rechercher quelques points de repere dans revolution ethnogenique. 

Un certain nombre d’opinions que nous venons de grouper nous semblent 
avoir demontre que dans le probleme kurde il ne sufEt pas pour sa solution de 
rester attache a I’hypothese iranienne, indo-europeenne. Il ne sera peut-toe 
pas inutile, k la lumiere des faits ethniques, historiques et folkloriques enumeres 
plus haut, de reprendre I’analyse de certains faits linguistiques kurdes en 
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recourant a la methode japhetique qui, entre autres, couvre precisement le 
terrain nous occupant ici. Pour ce faire nous devons tout d’abord donner un 
aper^u des idees linguistiques de M. Marr, fondateur, nous Tavons deja dit, 
de cette nouvelle ecole.^ 


IL La theorie japhetique 

Le dynamisme, les langues diverses considerees dans leur devenir vers une 
seule langue humaine, leur mouvement constant, leurs rencontres et croise- 
ments, tel est le trait principal de la theorie japhetique dans laquelle il faut 
distinguer: (i) Tetude des langues japhetiques proprement dites, selon les 
methodes linguistiques habituelles ; (2) une theorie linguistique generale qui 
pose le probleme de Torigine du langage et etablit les lois de son developpe- 
ment. Pour M. Marr le langage humain, avant de devenir rinstrument des 
rapports entre les hommes tel que nous le connaissons actuellement, est passe 
par trois stades — (i) ‘langue lineaire’, le geste et la mimique, le son n’interve- 
nant pas encore; (2) le son apparaissant comme un moyen subsidiaire qui 
accompagne la danse; ce chant prinoitif et ces mouvements rythmiques ayant 
le caractere magique et cultuel {magie et culte dans leur sens premier, c.a.d. 
avant leur evolution ulterieure aboutissant a la notion plus abstraite de la 
religion)] comme passage au dernier stade — des ‘mots-signaux’ s’elaborent 
designant la tribu, son dieu-totem tutelaire; (3) quelque part a la limite du 
paleolite et du neolite, sous I’influence des besoins dus aux groupements 
sociaux, necessites eux-memes par les conditions du travail productif 
commun, les mots-signaux se voient adjoindre peu a peu des mots dans la 
conception actuelle de langage — signes vocaliques exprimant des notions 
definies. Cette transformation sera naturellement tres lente, bien penible 
car, d’une part, longtemps encore le mot gardera son caractere magique 
et sera du domaine des pretres garde jalousement, et que, d’autre part, ce 
n’est qu’a la suite des croisements, des frottements, entre les classes et les 
tribus differentes, que tel mot ayant un sens strictement defini emergera de la 
nebuleuse diflFuse qui est Tetape premiere du langage phonetique humain. 
La conception de M, Marr, nous le voyons, est par consequent sociale et 
economique; c’est une theorie monistique attribuant au travail humain le 
role du createur du langage. 

‘Les types des langues existantes ne sont pas des creations de quelque 
formation initiale, ils ne sont meme pas des transformations ou des modi- 
fications independantes de quelques elements prototypiques du langage, 
mais ils resument les resultats du travail createur humain a chaque etape 
separee de son developpement, le croisement y ayant joue un role excessive- 
ment important . . 

Apres cet aper9u tres succinct voici quelques citations qui permettent de 
saisir mieux les idees de M. Marr. Quelle est la difference dans la maniere de 

^ L’auteur de ces lignes n’a pas la formation linguistique. Orientaliste, il s’est mteressd* 
surtout aux questions ethnographiques et a leur aspect sociologique. 

^ Le Caucase japhetique^ P- 14* 
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traiter le sujet entre Tecole japhetique et Tecole indo-europeenne ? Peu a peu, 
au cours de ses travaux, nous dit M. Marr, il a ete oblige de se separer des 
conceptions dominantes telles que : 

. Une patrie originaire . . . avec Pexistence paradisiaque d’une langue- 
mere; les cloisons etanches, murailles de Chine, entre les langues; la 
chronologie des phenomenes linguistiques d’apres les documents ecrits; 
Fattention concentree sur les langues ecrites; les langues mortes de pre- 
ference, au prejudice des langues vivantes et non ecrites qui ont une im- 
portance enorme pour la science linguistique ; Fimportance exclusive de la 
morphologie et peu d’importance accordee aux materiaux lexiques, mis au 
second rang par rapport a la grammaire; Fidee d’une purete primitive de 
quelque langue nationale ou tribale, tout ce bagage ahsolument inutile et 
nuisible . . / 

M. Marr Fabandonne, dirige ailleurs son attention, s’interesse a d’autres 
phenomenes et objets {La theorie japhetique^ Bakou^ russe): 

‘La linguistique, science ethnologique . . . due a la methode comparative 
d’histoire naturelle, s’est eloignee du travail qui emploierait plus largement 
les methodes des sciences naturelles et s’est enfoncee dans les profondeurs 
des mondes culturels et historiques separes . . . M. Reinach a appele la 
theorie indo-europeenne une calamite pour la science archeologique . . 

Done, rupture complete avec les theories linguistiques admises jusqu’ici. 
Cependant : 

‘la theorie japhetique ne fuit pas du tout les c6t& formels du processus 
glottogonique, mais, pour elle, il y a d’autres aspects encore a considerer. 
Elle examinera toujours non seulement la situation de fait qui se laisse 
constater, mais elle se demandera comment est on arrive a cette situation 
statique. A cote de ses donnees initiales quels sont dans la langue consideree 
les elements qu’elle a adoptes ou developpes au cours de son existence ? On 
tiendra compte, enfin, des elements qui dans une langue perdent leur force 
vitale, s^en vont . . F 

L’ancienne theorie linguistique est pleine de prejuges; d’apres elle: 

. pour produire une langue il se forme d’abord une race pure qui se 
servira d’un systeme phonetique dont la nature Fa dotee ; selon des lois elle 
elaborera sa morphologie d*un type quasi-predestine, qui fera Funique 
objet des recherches qui sont seules serieuses aux yeux de Fancienne theorie 
linguistique, exclusivement formaliste; ensuite, elle inventera des mots 
conformes a la mentalite sociale du xx® siecle, pour lesquels, chemin faisant, 
on se basera sur leur emploi chez les ecrivains anciens et modernes qui 
auraient quant au fond la meme fa 9 on de penser que celle de nos temps. 
Les mots d'ailleurs n’auraient pas une importance aussi decisive dans 
Forigine et le developpement du langage, voire meme ils presentent peu de 
securite en tant que preuves de parente des langues . . F 

^ Ibid., p. i8. 
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C’est tout le contraire que pense ISL Marr. Pour lui la langue initiale ideale, 
a Tetat pur, est une fiction, c’est le croisement, Thybridation qui determinent 
Tapparition meme du langage phonetique: 

‘produit de Torganisation du travail, il n’a pu exister qu’apres le croise- 
ment des groupes humains . , / 

II nV a pas de families des langues, car qui dit famille dit parente de sang, 
dit race. II n’y a que des systemes des langues. A Texamen formel M, Marr 
a substitue Tanalyse ideologique des mots. II examinera aussi de preference 
les donnees de la culture materielle pour rudimentaires qu’elles puissent 
quelquefois paraitre plutot que celles d’une culture ayant deja subi Paction 
artificielle. II se rend bien compte de sa hardiesse : 

'Certes, il est plus facile d’en venir a bout des quatre regies d’arithmetique 
en enregistrant des volumes entiers de faits consideres formellement et 
quantitativement que d’assumer la responsabilite d’afiirmer que le langage 
dans sa genese est lie a la vie sociale, que non seulement les notions expri- 
mees par les mots, mais les mots eux-memes et leur forme, leur aspect 
effectif, decoulent de Porganisation sociale par le canal de Peconomique, 
de la vie productive, tout en se rattachant aux domaines qui en constituent 
la superstructure (manifestations de la vie spirituelle) ; qu’enfin, 6 horreur, 
il n'y a aucune loi phonetique physiologique dans le langage, que le c6te 
physiologique c’est la technique que Phomme adapte, modifie, perfectionne 
et met en ordre (selon les exigences sociales) ; bref — les lois phonetiques du 
langage humain existent mais ce sont les lois sociales . . P 

IM. Marr attribue une importance decisive a la semantique, aux change- 
ments des significations des mots qui s’expliquent par les modifications de la 
vie sociale : 

‘Le clou (de la theorie japhetique) est dans ces changements qui semblent 
Pessence meme du langage, en constituent la fonction, la technique, sans en 
excepter la morphologic; changements qui se rattachent aux modifications 
radicales dans Pambiance materielle, la structure sociale, partant la vision 
meme du monde. La est la difficulte, mais aussi la valeur de la theorie 
japhetique qui ouvre les voies pour que les obstacles puissent etre vaincus 

Il s’agit la, en effet, d’un precede tr^ delicat de Pidentification des mots 
instruments d’une culture primitive avec ceux qui appartiennent a un 
systeme social plus tardif, plus evolue. M. Marr a ete ainsi amene a crter une 
nouvelle discipline linguistique — la paleontologie du langage. 

Tour Pancienne ecole linguistique le probleme de Porigine du langage est 
insoluble; elle nie meme Pexistence d’un pareil probleme scientifique. 
Bien au contraire, la theorie japhetique ne consid^re pas seulement ce 
probleme comme scientifique, mais elle aborde sa solution en depla^ant 
dans Phistoire du langage Vonusprohandi qui ne sera plus dans les considera- 
tions formelles, mais ideologiques. De nouveaux chapitres speciaux de la 
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science du langage, se rattachant a Thistoire de la vie sociale, furent crees 

la sanasiologie^ ou science des significations et la paleontologies qui traite du 
changement des types eux-m&mes dans leur dependance chronologique 
reciproque. Ce qui importe le plus a la semantique, c’est la definition des 
significations de noms, Tattribution d’un sens quelconque a des composes 
phonetiques qui d’abord ne signifiaient rien, d’une signification dont on 
commen^ait a avoir besoin au fur et a mesure que la civilisation materielle 
se consolidait a la suite de I’effort humain; besoin qui n’etait pas dicte par 
une perception scientifique de laflore et de la faune ou par quelque sensation 
esthetique, mais qui provenait de Temploi productif en meme temps que 
magique et totemique des plantes salutaires ou venimeuses, des animaux^ 
etc. La paleontologie, en mettant a contribution Tarcheologie, la mentalite 
primitive, decouvrait que, les memes mots en tant qu’appellations peuvent 
passer d’un objet a un autre, different, en raison de la succession des 
fonctions que ce dernier assumait a son tour (jSaAavog, pan-i-s, *paln, balut — 
gland — pain’); elle etablissait des faisceaux semantiques^ (selon les con- 
ceptions cosmogoniques, la structure tribale, etc.) et penetrait dans les 
epoques bien anterieures a Tapparition des langues ecrites’. 

M- Marr subordonne la phonetique au vocabulaire : 

‘Chaque systeme de langues a ses donnees phonetiques particulieres,. 
mais ce serait un malentendu profond que de croire que, des les premieres 
epoques du langage, les transformations phonetiques pouvaient avoir lieu 
independamment de leur contenu, de la signification du mot. Nous savons 
tres bien que les regies de la transformation des sons dans I’etat statique de 
la langue peuvent affecter la forme seule sans toucher a la signification 
fondamentale.’ — ‘Ce ne sont pas les sons en eux-memes qui nous importent, 
mais I’usage qu’on en fait dans la creation sociale, I’usage qui fait voir les 
createurs eux-memes ainsi que I’epoque a laquelle la langue est creee . . 
L’ecole japhetique ne meconnait guere ‘les correspondances phonetiques 
aussi severes et subordonnees que dans la theorie indo-europeenne, for- 
maliste. Seulement, a une reserve pres. La meme langue pent (et con- 
sideree paleontologiquement doit) avoir des regies differentes des transfor- 
mations phonetiques.’ — ‘Les correspondances phonetiques dans le systeme 
japhetique de langues se classifient selon les schemas des differents groupe- 
ments sociaux.’ ‘Quel est le groupe social auquel au debut appartenait 
exclusivement la couche flective du georgien, avec la mentalite, la structure 
sociale, les conceptions de droit qui s’y rattachaient ? . . ‘Dans le georgien, 
les consonnes sont depositaires de I’ideologie de la langue, alors que les 
voyelles en conservent la morphologie’. 

Le dynamisme de la nouvelle ecole se laisse saisir mieux dans les idees 
de M. Marr sur la morphologie : 

^ En voici quelques exemples : bras — ^femme — eau ; ciel — ^mont — ^t^te ; ciel — eau — cercle — 
ann^e; bras — ^pierre — ^hache, etc. — ^Les "‘balanophages’ existent encore dans certains coins du 
Kurdistan Central, cf. un rdcit dans naes textes sur Slimuki . , . baruhor . . c.-k-d. le Slimuk 
(p^joratif de Suleiman) mangeur de glands. 
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‘L’ancienne ecole dit que la forme est stable, ne se transforme pas, que le 
vocabulaire seul change. II n’y a rien dans une langue qui ne change, 
les formes comme les significations dans la meme mesure, suivant les 
epoques de la vie sociale et economique. Sans la paleontologie les memes 
mots deviendraient meconnaissables.’ Et, enfin — ‘non seulement les mots 
mais les formes s’empruntent tout aussi bien; a la suite des rapports 
continus, la structure, c.-a-d. la mentalite et la morphologic peuvent se 
communiquer d"un groupe a Pautre, tout comme le vocabulaire. II peut 
meme arriver que la meme langue par sa typologie exterieure sera apparentee 
a un groupe, tandis que consideree dans son vocabulaire elle se rattachera 
a un autre groupe.’ 


III. Faits linguistiques du kurde 

Nous connaissons a present dans ses grandes lignes la theorie japhetique. 
Nous allons aborder Texamen de quelques faits de la langue kurde, le 
vocabulaire en premier lieu, toujours en nous laissant guider par M. Marr. 
Pour lui : 

‘Tous les mots de toutes les langues consideres comme produits d’un 
seul processus createur ne se composent que de quatre elements,^ chaque 
mot d’un, de deux, plus rarement de trois elements. La composition lexique 
de n’importe quelle langue ne connait pas de mot qui aurait contenu quel- 
que chose en plus de ces quatre elements que nous designons au moyen de 
quatre majuscules A, B, C, D. Ces elements que nous avons d’abord 
appeles “mots de tribu” (SAL, BER, YON, ROUJ) sont a la base de 
Tanalyse paleontologique formelle de chaque mot. Sans avoir au prealable 
effectue cette analyse, sans avoir decompose un mot en elements qu’il 
renferme — un, deux, ou d’avantage — il n’y a pas de comparaison. Sans une 
pareille analyse, la methode comparee est inexistante. Cependant, cette 
analyse formelle ou quantitative ne nous engage encore en rien. En effet, 
bien que danslelangagehumain il n’existe entout que quatre elements, ils’en 
est cree une telle quantite de mots ayant la meme consonnance et comcidant 
d’apres leur aspect formel sans avoir entre eux rien de commun, que leur 
identite fortuite peut provoquer et provoque frequemment des erreurs sans 
nombre, malgre Pexistence des lois dites phonetiques dont les stipulations 
se trouvent observees par les mots. On n’echappe au danger que grace 
a Fanalyse qualitative de deux categories, la premiere — Panalyse qualitative 
simple, en quelque sorte physique, quand la consonnance des mots est 
verifiee au moyen de recours a leur signification, bref — une analyse seman- 
tique. A retenir d’ailleurs, que la signification s’affirme non pas, comme il 
est d’usage dans la linguistique indo-europeerme, au moyen des notions 
assises sur Pemploi de mots dans quelque langue ecrite ou, ce qui revient au 
meme, une langue de classe, mais on s’en assure en recourant aux lois de la 
paleontologie du discours. — Vient ensuite une autre analyse bien plus 

* Ces quatre ^l^ments, avec toutes leurs variantes, representent un tableau tres ingenieux 
qui embrasse toutes les combinaisons possibles des voyelles et des consonnes. 
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comphquee, celle-la chimique, une analyse semantique encore, mais quand 
on verifie ou affirme une signification avant tout a Taide de Thistoire de la 
civilisation materielle ainsi que celle des diverses formes sociales et ensuite 
rhistoire des categories sociales “de superstructure”, les arts, etc.’ 

(i) Vocabulaire. 

Sous ce paragraphe on trouvera quelques etymologies que nous avons 
essaye d’etablir en nous inspirant de la methode japhetique. 

Asagartya, A propos de ce mot que nous avons rencontre en analysant les 
differentes opinions sur les origines kurdes, il nous est possible de donner 
ici I’avis de M. Marr lui-meme qui a bien voulu nous le communiquer 
dans sa lettre du lo Juin 1929. Cela servira en meme temps d’exemple 
et d’mtroduction. Void ce que nous a dit M. Marr: ‘i. La seconde partie 
du compose, celle que je prends pour fondamentale, -gartzya-, represente 
un nom gar^te^ < > gar^tp, denomination de tribu ainsi que, en meme temps, 
de totem, plus tard ^dieu'^, avec le sufExe soit -z, comme dans le georgien, par 
exemple — kay-z, etc., soit -ta, comme dans le megrelien (resp. ua^ alors le 
khalde egalement — Men-ua). 2. La premiere partie •asa-- semble un mot 
entier, quant a la signification, bien que par la forme il soit metisse. Avant 
de dderminer la signification qu’il suggde, je me serais abstenu de son analyse 
d’apres les dements (soit c.-a-d. les elements DA, soit 

dements AC). Il faudrait d’abord eclaircir en se servant de ‘Realia’ pourquoi 
s’appelaient ainsi ces '^gartiyd!\ a cause de leur habitat dans telle partie du 
monde, ‘orient’, etc., ou pour d’autres raisons. 3. Quand au theme pur 
-garfp 0 garfP^ il n’est pas non plus un mot simple, mais compose qui 
signifie, en tant que totem cosmique “soleil”, litter, “enfant (-^^<> ti) du ciel 
{gar-y\ Il va de soi que gartejt est une des variantes dont void le tableau : 

kar-te //> gar-te {gar-de) > qar-d'e {qar-de) // kur-ta > gur-da > qur-d'a 

i i i i 

gar+tPya ar-di, soldi qar+d'-vel avec affriquee post palat. 

en khalde ‘georgien’ | 

gu-d'U gdrd'-a 

theme ‘dieu’ ‘dieu’ 
dans les cas 
obliques 

avec discordance des con- 
sonnes nomen actoris 

^ ^ 

georg. m-gud-eP m-grd-el 

(*devin *devin) 

‘pretre’ ‘pretre’ 

^ Si toutefois -e/ n’est pas radical au lieu de -etij car alors Parch^type serait ^m“gu-\-deni 
m^gr-den. M. Marr attire maintenant notre attention (lettre du 9.3.31) sur le fait que le 
I dans m§udel\\m^del a certainement remplac^ un ant^rieur. L’arch^type est done — 
gur^den-^gu-deriy vQspJ^gu-dun-^gu^&a (g^org. *dieu*, cf. dans le goth, mutatis mutandis), 
cf. note I, page 307. 
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Je laisse, dit M. Marr, bien entendu, encore une masse de variantes et 
derives, car je ne park pas de qal+dtn-t' khalde, 'kor+tay-q (< kor-^tau-q), 
kor-du-en^ etc. 

Balgia kreiller’, pers. hdlln, idlas, zaza bdlisna; Justi^ (p. 74) baliv, altb. 

D’apres M. Marr (*De Gourie Pyreneenne', Leningrade, 1928, 

en russe) : 

Tes mots aile, plume, edredon — re^oivent leur nom de Toiseau selon la 
formule pars pro toto ; Poiseau, a son tour, porte un nom commun avec le 
ciel. Dku le georgien (jyr-d'a, et dans la langue vivante ‘aile’, ‘plume’, 
et le georgien bur-dga, ‘edredon’, ‘duvet’. 

Notre mot kurde ‘oreiller’, comme le persan et le zaza egalement, remonte 
au mot bdl ‘plume’. Voir d’ailleurs I’interessante etude de Mme Willman- 
Grabowska ‘si. bldzina^ av. barozis^ skr. barhiK {seorsum impressum e ^Symbolis 
grammaticis in honor em loannis Rozwadowski\ Cracoviae, 1927), dans laquelle 
I’auteur s’attache a prouver I’origine rituelle du mot : 

‘II etait d’usage dans I’Inde, apres avoir construit I’autel de le couvrir 
d’une couche de gazon, barhih, Sur cette couverture, on plagait des 
offrandes, les dieux etaient invites a s’y reposer .... L’Avesta recent nous 

foumit le compose bardzis-havant . . . “pourvu de coussins” Le persan 

bdlis < ^hardis {d du perse // z avestique) signifie aussi ‘coussin’. 

Bin ‘dessqus’, par exemple binjdrta^ nom de hameau situe au pied du mon- 
tagne de Jarta; bin est egalement employe comme nom numeratif pour les 
arbres: Una giizdk — un noyer. Cf. J. (p. 155) ^binda (unten; bindaye, er ist 
darunter, n.p. mit LocativafHx), vgl. tag. (Jrw, 5 vnij^ digor. dynij^ unter 
(Praeposition).’ — Nous avons encore dans le kurde le mot bun(ag) ou bm{dg) 
ayant le meme sense que le persan bunlady fondement; cf. aussi le perse 
buni-ddta, mis, pose en bas et vana, arbre, phi. vun^ persan bun. II est inte- 
ressant de citer ici quelques observations de M. Marr {Theorie japhetique^ 
en russe, Bakou, 1927, pp. 85, 86) : 

, En ce qui conceme le mot man-us main, c.-a-d. quant a son theme, 
nous ne pouvons pas le considerer comme etant exclu de ce processus 
glottogonique general dans lequel le nom de la “main” par I’intermediaire 
de I’activite qui s’y rattache (faire, produire, creer) etait transfere au nom de 
la “nature”. D’abordparceque“man”danslavariante chuintantedugroupe 
sibilant, c.-a-d. avec une vocalisation labiale et le haussement du m en donne 
mot bon <> bun que Ton connait bien dans le sens de la “nature”; armen. 
bun “naturel”, arm. Idn-u-diwn “nature”, “caractere”; georg. hun-e-ba 
“nature”, mot que Ton prend habituellement pour iranien parce qu’il est 
entre avec cette signification et des significations similaires dans les langues 
iraniennes, le persan et les autres, comme un heritage provenant des langues 
du systeme japhetique. Dans les langues japhetiques une survivance plus 
complete de I’archetype *hund (V *bur) apparait aussi dans la variante 

^ Justi, plus loin abr^vi^ J., sa Kurdische Grammatik; Justi-Jaba, abr. J J., le dictionnaire 
kurde-fran9ais. 
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^(j>und y fund, conserveepar lelatin sous la forme defund-us, “terre’’, ‘‘base”, 
et par le georgien sous la forme cf>ud-e, “base”, “racine”, “sol”. Pour les 
deux langues il y a la la notion cosmique de la nature-divinite, qui sert 
d’appui, de “fond”, de “racine” a tout; la terre en tant que sol, et dans ce 
sens le mot bun est present aussi bien chez les Armeniens que les Ossetes, 
sans parler du persan, pehlevi, etc. Le meme mot, avec la vocalisation 
labiale large, bon, signifie chez les Ossetes egalement “force”, “possibilite”, 
soit, d'apres la paleontologie du langage, la meme chose que le manus latin, 
c.-a-d. “main”. D’autre part, la seconde variante du groupe chuintant, con- 
servee aussi dans le georgien sous la forme (f>ud-e (en latin fund-us) “base” 
etc., et avec la meme labiale au degre inferieur comme, ^fuz-e, represente le 
theme du terme grec (f>wz+i-s, gen. ^wz+e-os, c.-a-d. ^wz-e ^ (j)ud-e avec 
la meme signification, “la nature”.’^ 

Le mot russe neuB, ‘tronc d’arbre coupe’ semble se placer dans le meme 
‘nid’ semasiologique. 

Biwir, bwir ‘hache’. Pour J. (p. 92) ce mot ‘. . . ist von altb. bar, n.p. 
abzuleiten, daher mit skr. schere, deutsch bohren u.s.w. verwandt.’ 

Dans un autre endroit (p. 82) J. donne une autre variante de ce nom 
kurde, taver, et le rapproche du perse Hapura, persan tdbdr (slave topor?), 
Considere du point de vue japhetique, le mot biwir pourrait etre explique 
comme le second element du mot compose (AB) td-bdr, ta-pura. Pour le 
premier element, remarquons entre parentheses, que M. Smieszek, deja cite 
dans la presente etude, dans un article sur 17 sourd en elamite et en proto- 
hetteen (Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, t. ii), nous dit que la langue elamite possedait 
un son que dans Pecriture cuneiforme on designait tantot par tl (ou bien dl), 
tantot par les memes deux consonnes avec, entre elles, quelque voyelle 
epenthetique, tantot, enfin, par I seul ou t{d) seul, simples ou gemines. Cette 
diversite graphique se laisse expliquer en supposant que le son en question fut 
celui d’un I sourd. L’auteur cite, entre autres, a Pappui de sa theorie 
Paltemance I jj t dans 1 yd. Xd^pvs // iran. ^tapara, — D’apres M. Marr, 
dans le domaine d’analyse semasiologique — et il le prouve a Pexemple du 
basque ays-kora (hache = pierre taillee), de Barmen, ka-din « ^kar-din ou 
^kaUdiri) et du georg. ial-d-i — la pierre et la hache a Pepoque precedant les 
metaux portent le meme nom. Plus tard, selon la loi de la semantique 
fonctionnelle, le mot qui signifiait d’abord ‘hache-pierre’ est passe au mot 
d&ignant une hache metallique. Nous ne savons pas s’il y a lieu de mention- 
ner, dans cet ordre d’idees, le mot kurde pour la pierre — bard} 

Bzut ‘morceau de bois resineux’. Ce moyen d’eclairage primitif exige 
qu’on secoue de temps a autre le bois en question. Le mot s’expliquerait alors 
tout naturellement en se rattachant au verbe kurde bezaftin, cf. J. (p. 195): 
*bizimm, ich bewege, Imper. 2 sg. hiziva, participial Perf. bizift (Rhea), Infin. 

^ Pour la transcription de M Marr voir: Fr. Braun, Die Urbevolkerung Europas und die 
Herkunftder Germane fly chez Kohlhammer, Bln. Lpzg., 1922, pp. 56-8 ; il suffira d’indiquer ici : 
d = ds; d ^ d^; i ^ ts; c; ^ , ^ == i,t (mit geringer Pressimg) ; k etwa — qx (arn weichen 
Gaumen gebildet) ; $ ein ahnlicher Laut, am hinteren harten Gaumen gebildet ’,q — kttq^k 
mit geringer Pressung. Cf. aussi la demiere mise au point a ce sujet, en russe : I. I- 
Meschanmov, Hocodm k nojitBoeanim upemiidojtmmecKUMU padomaMU. Jirpa^i;, 1931. 
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bezafiin, entfernen, riicken (Jaba), mss. SBibJiK), (bewegen, schaukeln; sbibKa, 
Wiege; 3b:6s, Bewegung der Wellen nach dem Sturme).' 

Firin S’oler’. Cf. georg. (j>r-d'a {vide supra s.v. balgia, p. 317). 

Giimtil 'motte de terre; tas (de mouches), etc.’ Cf. Pmm et Socin komdk 
petit tas. 3 ^Iot compose (CA) dont le premier element serait a rapprocher du 
mot russe — komi^, komokij — ayant la signification de ‘motte’. II y a egalement 
un mot kurde hum foule, rsp. tas d’hommes, qui provient, d’ailleurs, pro- 
bablement, de komn ar. — Quant au second element, on pourrait peut-etre le 
rapprocher du mot kurde tdld, paquet, baluchon. 

Guz, giiz ‘noix’. Cf. J. (p. 42) guHz, gviz, p. , arm. Chez 

rvl. ]Marr ('De Torigine japhetique du basque’, article dans le recueil, 
Langtie et litter ature' en russe, i. 235): armen. dn-koyz < ^ni-koz-iy georg. 
ni-goz-L La communaute de ce mot sur le plan de culture matenelle 
pourrait remonter a I’epoque de la cueillette et merite d’toe signalee. 

Hatdw 'soleir. Cf. J. (p. 12) adef, atdf, hatau^ hatdv^ hetaoOy dtdf ou(p.82), 
tdz\ p. M. Marr {Izviestia de VAcad, des Sc.y 1927, 3-4) article— 
"hirer //mort’) etablit quelques correspondances japhetiques-iraniennes pour 
le mot idw: zam // zav (svane zazv, annee) < sam \ tarn j I tav, ‘annee’> 'temps’ 
(seconde, heure; jam en armen.). II situe encore ici le georg. ti-w 'jour’ et 
iam seconde, le persan af-tab^ tap ; lat. tepidus (russe lenJibiH). 

Hire, mrc 'ours’. Cf. M. Marr {De Gourie Pyrin., p. 41) ; 

‘Quant aux animaux, une partie des Basques appelle “I’ours” litterale- 
ment au moyen de la meme variante d’un mot — qui par son radical est aussi 
commun aux autres peuples (japhetiques) notamment ar& {b ^?)) — que les 
Armeniens contemporains qui prononcent ainsi I’anc. mot litter, ard 
tandis que une autre partie des Basques prononce ar& (^^6)* H y a un 
interet paleontologique particulier dans ce fait que les variantes d’un meme 
mot se sont trouvees signifier — chez les Georgiens “la viande”, chez les 
Armeniens — “la chasse” et “le gibier” et chez les Basques seulement 
“la chasse”.’ 

Le mot kurde, ayant ainsi ses attaches avec le japhetique, d’autre part doit 
etre compare avec le persan. 

Hiiri 'laine’, cf. infra, le mot kdwr. 

Kdvor 'brebis, mouton, ovin’. 

'Le rapprochement havr (brebis) = georg. bqo-vel jj ^qo-var est d’une 
excellente prise. Vous n’aviez meme pas a votre disposition des variantes 
plus accessibles, n’ayant pas la survivance du son diffus, tel le groupe — 
basque a-^-ber-e “animal” (au lieu de ^ha-ber ^ "^ka-ber-e, etc.). II me 
semble toujours que le kurde aussi bien que Tarmenien doivent etre pris et 
retravailles japhetidologiquement a tous les points de vue, et non seulement 
sous I’aspect linguistique. II est facile d’eliminer la mince surface iranienne’ 
(cite d’aprte la lettre de M. Marr du i®"* juin 1929). 

Cette approbation de M. Marr a qui nous avons communique le rapproche- 
ment qu’on vient de voir est doublee pour nous dans son importance par la 
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qualite, en quelque sorte, du mot lui-meme, qui nous permet d’entrevoir, sur 
le plan de culture materielle, Tepoque ou le Georgian et le Kurde (plus 
japhetique alors qu’il ne Test a present) voisinaient sur les hauts paturages que 
I’on pourrait situer geographiquement sans trop de peine dans quelque chaine 
du Petit Caucase. Le voisinage des tribus pastorales, dont la structure sociale 
et economique ne devait pas differer beaucoup, nous explique le processus du 
croisement de mots dont on ressentait le besoin pour une meilleure com- 
prehension, Ce rapprochement nous semble indiquer, d’autre part, que les 
recherches, en vue de la decouverte des couches japhetiques dans le kurde, 
devraient viser precisement la couche pastorale dans les deux langues, dans 
les moindres replis et details. L’armenien doit d’ailleurs, comme de juste, 
participer a ces efforts : ‘brebis se dit, en effet, en armenien vulgaire- 

ment vo-d'qar, sans aucun doute apparente au georg. ^qo-var" {Recueil sur le 
nombre, en russe, p. 77). Apres avoir donne une penetrante analyse des 
rapports qui existent entre le nombre quatre et le mot brebis ou des autres 
animaux, suivant Tepoque, M. Marr nous rappelle aussi que la brebis est 
un animal rituel des plus anciens du monde et que — 

. etant donne une si profonde signification du mot “brebis' ’ dans le 
langage humain . . . il y aurait lieu de revoir egalement Tetymologie des mots 
tels que “opes" latin, “richesse" qui coincide, par la consonnance, avec 
“opus" — “oeuvre" et le mot que Ton identifie avec lui o+piUio <> u-pihio 
“berger des brebis", en armen. hov^ui “pasteur", etc.' (op. cit., p. 80, note). 
Dans un autre ouvrage de M. Marr {De Gourie Pyren,^ p. 29) nous lisons: 
^d'qo-vel “vivant" (sa variante &qo-var signifie habituellement brebis) dans 
sa seconde partie -vel (cf. la loi phonetique 1 // rA^s // ru)^ se presente 
comme une variante des deux mots dans le basque, naturellement, dans ses 
couches differentes, -his-t “vivant" et her dans le corps du mot egalement 
hybride a-ber-e “animal" ; pour ce qui est de la premiere partie ‘d'qo, nous 
Tavons dans le groupe chuintant sous la forme complete mqur dans le sens 
de “brebis" que nous retrouvons dans le basque avec la perte naturelle de 
Taffluence des deux consonnes initiales et sous la forme dm dans le corps du 
mot hybride a-tuur-t ainsi que dans le sens d’un agneau d'un an. 

Quant au megrelien, la forme abregee &qu signifie “la vache" suivant 
revolution fonctionnelle de la signification refletant dans Teconomie 
pastorale le passage de Televage des ovins a celui des betes a cornes.'^ 

Malgre Finteret que presentent les suggestions de M. Marr qui tout en 
restant dans le domaine de la semantique fonctionnelle Fetend du cote des 

^ Voir, entre autres, Fr. Spiegel, Arische Studieriy ‘Der Wechsel zwischen r und s’ (par 
exempie pe^^u-perethu). 

® Cf. aussi chezF. Braun, op. cit. pp. 62—3 : ‘Schaf: ahd. SMf, as. scap, afries. skep, ags. 
sceap, seep, urgerm. ’’^skaepo-, ^‘unerklart, nicht verwandt mit aind. chagas “Bock” (Wiegand- 
Hirt, s.v.) — Die japhetitische Wurzel lautete sqvlHzwqvr resp. i^qvlU^qvr, worm die anlau- 
tenden sq usw. durch Spaltung aus einem alteren Laut entstanden sind. Es gehdren hierher 
georg. ^qovel-i “Tier, Lebewesen”, ^qovar-i “Schaf”, armen. o^qar “Schaf”. Im swan, 
musste ^sqvel lautgesetzlich *sqev, vor Vokal “^sqep ergeben, und auf eine derartige Form 
ist das germ, ^skapo-zuruckzufuhren. Dieses *sqep ist aber nicht belegt ; statt seiner besitzt 
das swanetische die Form des spir. gr. gvel-iaq; gol-iaq usw., je nach dem Dialekte.’ 
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betes de somme, de traction (chien — renne — cheval), nous devons restreindre 
ici ces commentaires- Remarquons toutefois que le mot kurde hurl, 'la laine' 
nous semble une autre forme du mot kawr 'la brebis’ pour des raisons aussi 
bien formelles, phonetiques (h — k passage normal dans le kurde, ainsi que la 
contraction aw == u) qu’ideologiques, car nous avons ici le precede connu de 
pars pro toto. Plus encore, nous aurions ici la confirmation d’une des regies de 
japhetidologie, selon laquelle le changement de la forme n’affecte pas la 
Signification fondamentale mais sert a rendre une nuance. Nous resterons 
ensuite toujours dans le meme 'nid' semasiologique, en constatant que le mot 
kur, variante phonetique du meme mot kawr, signifie en kurde aussi bien 
‘agneau’ que 'fils’ (notons, entre parentheses, que ce mot peut signifier aussi 
'poulain’ ou 'fille’, cf. J. (p. 118) 'kuru zana. Bastard, von ktiru, Sohn, n.p. 

Fullen, bilb. kur, Sohn, lorist. kurreh Fiillen, gil.^^. Tochter, ^wn(Beresin), 
mazend. ^ kure, Fullen, griech. Kovpog, Kopa), A I’aide des principes de la 

paleontologie linguistique, que nous devons a la theorie japhetique, nous 
sommes oblige d’observer, que cette coincidence agneau // fils, poulain // fille 
n’a rien de fortuit et qu’elle emane naturellement de la signification intime 
que, dans les epoques dont la mentalite nous echappe actuellement, avait la 
domestication des animaux. 'Cet acte economique etait aussi sans aucun 
doute une ceremonie de culte en tant qu’il signifiait I’introduction de Panimal 
dans la societe des hommes, son adoption dans la famille en quelque sorte’ 
{De Gotirie Pyren., p. 31). L’analyse semasiologique des mots basques corres- 
pondants confirme cette idee que Ton serait tente d’ailleurs de partager 
a priori, tant elle semble bien cadrer avec la vie pastorale. Tout en signalant 
ce qui precede a Pattention des linguistes, je ne me cache nullement qu’il 
y a dans le kurde d’autres consonnances accusant la meme forme kur dans le 
sens : (i) aveugle ; (2) profond, qu’il n’est pas aise, surtout pour le second mot, 
de ramener au 'faisceau’ qui vient d’etre ebauche. II s’agit la probablement 
des mots qui ont d’autres attaches formelles ou ideologiques. 

Kin, nik 'vers, pres de’ J. (p. 169) semble suggerer I’etymologie provenant 
de pers. avec la chute de et la metathese eventuelle. II n’est peut-etre 
pas sans interet de signaler qu’il existe en georgien le mot ken qui signifie 
'cote’ — , ainsi ^mis-kerC de son cote, vers lui, et dans Pane, armen. le sufExe 
kin etait employe pour exprimer la repetition du nombre, le nombre multiple, 
ainsi — ereq^-kin, latin ter, trois fois. Tous ces mots ont a leur base une 
signification commune, ‘la main’, soit, d’apres le principe de faisceau semanti- 
que, ‘la femme’, en armenien justement -kin ou -kan» L’identification 
'femme’ — 'main ’ > (‘cote’, ‘cote’) dans un seul mot, decouverte par la 
paleontologie linguistique, soit que Pon ait la une survivance de raisonne- 
ment prelogique, soit qu’il y ait un remplacement fonctionnel de la main 
creatrice par la femme productrice, a servi de base au mythe biblique sur la 
femme creee avec une ‘cote d’homme’ (cf. Recueil sur le nombre, pp. 58-9). 

Sar 'froid’. M. Marr (IAN, 1927, 3-4, op. cit.) nous propose les corres- 
pondances suivantes : georg. d'or froid > sar et dans le corps du mot 

hybride ^d'or-dan, d’ou le persan sar-d abrevie. 

y 
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Xdclrwan ‘chasseur’. J. (p. 58) nqir, jager, n.p. En talechi netschia 

(Berezin) veut dire ‘bouc sauvage’. II y a peut-etre lieu d’en voir le rapport 
avec notre mot kurde pour le chasseur, ‘bouc sauvage’ pouvant etre considere 
comme ‘gibier’ par excellence ? 

Stur, stu^r ‘fort, epais’, scr. sthura, M. Marr, en reprenant (dans le Reaieil 
siir le nomhre^ deja cite, pp. 28-9) son argumentation relative au mot 
armenien astowai ‘dieu’ (cf. son etude speciale ‘Le dieu Za^a^cos chez les 
Armeniens’) a Taide des precedes paleontologiques, le decompose en trois 
elements — as, to <> tu et wai resp. vai dont chacun, dit-il, pourrait etre 
ramene a une signification independante de ‘dieu’, mais les materiaux 
toponymiques compares, observe M. Marr (qui qualifie quelque part la 
toponymie comme representant ‘les plus vieux textes’), exigent de nous ce 
compose trinome pour designer le dieu. En tant que le nom de divinite 
totemique, ce compose doit, en effet, reproduire Tappellation ‘ethnique 
(tribale)’ formee de la meme maniere.^ Nous retrouvons effectivement notre 
compose rituel depose dans le terme toponymique connu, armen. 
pat+ak+an, grec A+tro+pat-en-e, actuellement Addrbaijan, II est com- 
prehensible, nous Tavons dit maintes fois, pourquoi un des gouverneurs du 
pays s’appelait Atropat : ce mot etait un totem, une divinite totemique, en 
meme temps qu’un mot ethniquej lequel suivant la tradition armenienne avait 
dans le theme du terme toponymique la forme A-tur (>^ tor) -pat et, sous une 
forme independante avec la signification de ‘dieu’ as-to-vai <> as-tu-wai (-pat). 
Or, le second element, doit etre, pour des raisons exposees par M. Marr que 
nous nous dispensons de reproduire ici, — restitue comme stu (V" tu), resp. 
sto (X’to) et star i^tar), stur ("V^ tur) ^tor'-^y tro, ‘Le son ^ pourrait etre 
rapporte au premier element, ce qui aurait donne as au lieu <Za, mais la 
realite de stur (^^htury tur), etc., est imposee par le nom megrelien theophore 
de famille, stur-ua,’ — Semasiologiquement, la notion de dieu totemique, 
protecteur de la tribu, et celle de 'fort, epais\ etc. sont a rapprocher. Dans la 
mentalite tribale tous les mots exprimant les notions de ‘bon, favorable, 
fort’, etc., s’identifient avec les notions de la tribu et de son totem. Guere 
n’est besoin de rappeler, d’autre part, que Tanalyse japhetidologique de 
]\I, Marr ne tient nullement compte de Tetymologie admise jusqu’ici qui 
raltachait le mot Addrbaijan au mot addr feu dont le culte a laisse par ailleurs 
tant de preuves dans cette region. 

Le cadre que nous nous sommes impose dans la presente etude ne nous 
permet pas de poursuivre notre examen, japhetidologique du kurde d’une 
fa9on sufEsamment developpee. Force nous est de nous arreter surtout sur le 
nom en nous bomant pour les autres parties du discours aux quelques breves 
remarques des faits qui nous ont semble significatifs. 

(2) Parties du discours, 

‘La croissance du langage, nous dit M. Marr (Thiorie japhetique, 

pp. 122 et seq.), s’accompagne de Tapparition des parties du discours. La 

^ La coincidence des noms de tribu et de son dieu est un fait confirm^, par exemple, par le 
nom du principal dieu khalde, le Khaldin. 
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premiere categorie sont les noms. Les conjonctions et les adverbes, ainsi que 
les adjectifs, au debut ne representent que les memes noms sans qu’ils 
soient modifies ou qu’ils aient pris quelque forme propre. L ’individualisa- 
tion du nom et du verbe est, naturellement, une nouvelle creation qui se fait 
non seulement a Taide des noms transformes en desinences-symboles, mais 
aussi au moyen des pronoms. L ’apparition des pronoms est un tournant 
dans rhistoire du developpement du langage, c’est le debut d’une nouvelle 
ere morphologique emergeant de Tamorphe, d’abord agglutinante, ensuite 
flective. Peu importe que les pronoms eux-memes remontent tous a des 
noms. Dans la morphologie, d’abord dans la syntaxe qui en est le pre- 
curseur, les noms etaient employes comme les pronoms. Pour former les 
pronoms, on s’est servi des noms signifiant “tete”, “ame”, “corps” qui, 
dans la paleontologie, se rattachent aux “noms de tribu” ayant un sens 
divin, done au “ciel” et, partant, au faisceau semantique “ciel+sommet-h 
tete”. II importe de souligner tout particulierement que le pronom apparait 
quand la notion de propriete se cree ; les pronoms indiquant les noms des 
proprietaires avant d’etre affectes aux noms de personnes . Les personnes 
emergent relativement plus tard, surtout la personne du singulier 
comparee a la 3® (c.-a.-d. au debut on disait “lui” pour “moi”)^ et dans ses 
rapports avec la 2®. Aussi les premiers pronoms ne sont que des pronoms de 
propriete; la personne qu’ils indiquent n’est, peut-etre, etant donne 
I’epoque, que la collectivite, la tribu ou, bien, dans le plan abstrait, le 
totem, le symbole de cette unite collective, son dieu, gardien des droits de 
propnete du groupe social donne. C’est a partir du pronom, de quelque 
fa9on qu’on I’interprete, que nous commen9ons a decouvrir les attaches 
entre le developpement des parties du discours et la vie sociale, ses formes, 
ses conceptions juridiques. 

‘Nous avons vu comment, en fonction de la mentalite d’une collectivite 
humaine dotee chacune de sa structure propre, les mots commencent a 
acquerir un sens defini a la suite de la stabilisation des significations qui 
s’appliquent a tout un faisceau, et ne se precisent par unites que plus tard. 
Nous avons vu egalement que la syntaxe, tout comme I’ordre des mots 
dans la phrase, se forme sous I’influence de la structure sociale. II en est de 
meme pour la cohesion entre les significations des membres d’une phrase 
ainsi que pour celle qui existe entre les phrases elles-memes. La morpho- 
logie qui apparait pour preciser les rapports reciproques entre les membres 
d’une phrase, ne fait que refleter la structure sociale. D ’autre part, cette 
demiere exerce son influence sur les groupes divers de mots qui deviendront 
parties du discours et formeront, avec le temps, des categories definies de 
grammaire, cette derniere excommuniee, dirait-on, de la vie. En effet, plus 
que toute autre valeur sociale artistique, les parties du discours sont exclues 
de la vie, de toute realite materielle. Schemas abstraits, elles n’evoquent 
aucun interet vivant tant qu’on etudie ces phenomenes du seul point de vue 

^ Cf., par exemple, au British Museum, V Egypt Room, vitrine avec les amulettes, tra- 
duction d’une des inscriptions, oii hts se trouve a la place de my en parlant de I’ennemi, 
centre lequel I’amulette est appelee a proteger. 
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formel, en rupture complete avec les facteurs sociaux createurs auxquels le 
langage doit ses origines. 

Que les categories de mots dont les types different suivant les systemes de 
langues, que les parties du discours n’aient apparu que plus tard au fur et 
a mesure de revolution du langage et augmente progressivement, on peut 
s’en rendre compte par ce fait que, dans les langues de certains systemes, 
aujourd’hui encore, elles ne se differencient pas avec toute la nettete voulue 
bien que, ideologiquement, les parties du discours y soient deja nettement 
elaborees. . . II est a remarquer d’ailleurs que Tordre dans lequel successive- 
ment se forment les diverses parties du discours ne debute pas, comme on 
serait tente de le croire, avec le nom. En effet, tant que Ton ne distinguait 
pas tres nettement les autres parties du discours, tant que n’existaient deja 
en realite les adjectifs, les nombres, les pronoms, les conjunctions, les verbes, 
— le nom lui-meme ne pouvait pas exister avec ses functions strictement 
ddimitees, avec ses attributs formels que nous lui connaissons a present et 
qui se confondent inseparablement dans notre notion actuelle du nom. 
D’une fagon generale, il n’y avait pas de parties du discours, il n’y avait pas 
de nom, il n’y avait qu’un compose vocal employe pour rendre une image, 
une idee, une notion; quant a son emploi, statique ou dynamique, c.-a.-d. 
suit comme un nom (un adjectif, un nombre. . . ) ou comme un verbe, il 
dependait des besoins du discours. On ne peut pas parler d^une fa9on 
concrete de la formation successive des parties du discours tant qu’elles 
n"ont pas pris une forme qui confirme leur fonctionnement en qualite d’une 
partie du discours donnee.’ 

(a) Nom, Casus obliquus, Le son i, prononce egalement quelque fois e 
(cf. J. Darmesteter, Gram, hist.y p. 279), indique, a la fin du mot, un casus 
obliquus. J’en distingue plusieurs emplois dans mes textes qui coincident 
a peu pres avec Finterpretation de Justi. (i) Comme genitif, apres les preposi- 
tions Zfl, zetd: Id ndw kurdet ndw cidi, parmi les Kurdes de Cia ; z (ou Id) 
wdri, (venant) de Festivage ; z-hure^ de la laine ; d~dunldi^ dans le monde. C’est 
ici que Fon pourrait peut-etre classer les expressions : bdhdrl^ au printemps, 
zistdni, en hiver (il ne faut pas confondre cet i avec celui de Funite, pro- 
venant de Fancien aiva^ dans Fexpression rose un jour, cf. Geiger, Lautlehre 
d. Baluci, p. 15). M. Ivanow (‘Khorasani Kurdish’, N.S., xxiii. 177) 

parle de — ‘determinative affix -a, -e, . . . it is almost always affixed if the 

noun is used in an oblique case particularly with a preposition . . . zha 
Turwati^ from Turbet’; (2) Comme datif de direction, le verbe comportant 
obligatoirement un a final : hdndra ndw dunlaiy ‘il Fa envoye dans le monde’ ; ou 
datif simple : zdrdr bu dini wd bu dunlaiy ‘un prejudice pour le monde et pour la 
religion’; (3) Comme accusatif, complement direct: dunidi de ehlta bdldly ‘il 
precipitera le monde dans le malheur’ ; (4) Au nominatif : sdiM gdta mruvet hOy 
‘le cheikh a dit a ses hommes’. Cet i au nominatif est encore une autre variante. 
En tons cas, il n’a rien a faire avec un article indetermine, mais signifie bien le 
cheikh, dont il est question tout le temps dans le recit. Quant a Vi du casus 
obliquuSy il ne sera pas deplace de dormer ici un exemple de plus d ’analyse 
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japhetidologique examinant le genitif dans le georgien {Theorie japhetique, 
p.57) non seulement parce que nous constatons la Texistence d’un i comme 
dans le kurde, et quelques autres coincidences, mais parce que cette analyse fait 
bien saisir la difference entre la grammaire consideree du point de \aie statique 
et la conception dynamique des faits grammaticaux. Ainsi la grammaire pure- 
ment statique de Justi ne nous fait entrevoir aucune explication plausible de 
cet i des cas obliques. Le suffixe f, e se confond d'autre part avec le precede 
a la fois indiquant Tunite ou rempla9ant Tarticle defini et J, Darmesteter 
{Gram, hist., p. 161) en voit la raison dans la provenance de ce suffixe, qui 
n’a actuellement qu’une seule prononciation e, des deux mots avestiques 
differents aiva et aita ayant perdu les seconds elements (dans le baluci le 
demonstratif e doit son origine a I’avest. ae-tad, cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 14; 
comparez le kurde e-ra ici et le demonstratif as dans les textes publics par 
[Nlakas). Voici, au contraire, comment M. Marr considere le genitif 
georgien : 

‘... II est oublie dans le georgien, que la voyelle t de la desinence du 
genitif t-s est un mot independant, le pronom “lui’’, “celui-la” [est-ce la une 
simple coincidence avec ce que nous venons de mentionner pour Tiranien ?], 
et on prend t-s pour une seule desinence de cas . . . dans la grammaire 
statique, tant que les choses en etaient la , . . mais la grammaire dynamique 
qui s’occupe de revolution de formes . . . fait sauter toute cette statique : la 
desinence, le is georgien est sorti du pronom et de la desinence du genitif, 
plus exactement d’une particule^ affeee — si (> lu), quant au nominatif, 
nous avons chez les georgiens ka&-t, le son i n'est pas ici une desinence du 
nominatif, mais un pronom fusionne avec le theme. Sans cet i, le mot kad' 
dans Tanc. georgien signifie “homme’^ le nominatif n’ayant aucune 
desinence. Dans les langues du groupe chuintant, le meme pronom -i «> e), 
egalement fusionne avec le theme, reste dans tous les cas... Cette declinai- 
son archaique agglutinante ne doit nullement etre prise pour un phenomene 
nouveau, parce que nous ne la trouvons a present que dans les langues 
vivantes non-ecrites (le laze, le megrelien), alors que chez les Georgiens, 
meme dans Pane, langue litteraire, il n’y en a plus de traces, et il faut 
proceder a des fouilles pour le constater paleontologiquement. L’antiquite 
de la formation du genitif en i+me est temoignee par une chaine ininter- 
rompue des formes du genitif a travers ses evolutions. En outre, d^ailleurs, 
la forme est attest ee par le khalde des inscriptions cuneiformes du 

IX® siecle avant notre ere a Van, le gen. Argimtiuie. La declinaison aggluti- 
nante, notamment avec le pronom, se rencontre dans le japhetique en 
dehors du Caucase, dans le basque notamment . . .’ 

Sans que cette interessante citation nous ait apporte une solution effective 
au probleme du suffixe i dans les cas obliques du kurde, elle n’en a pas moins 
ouvert certaines perspectives qui ne peuvent pas etre negligees. Il n’est peut- 
etre pas impossible que le kurde ait egalement conserve quelques survivances 
de la declinaison pronominale agglutinante ? 

Nous pouvons passer maintenant a un autre probleme ayant trait au nom 
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dans le kurde que nous avons d’ailleurs mentionne deja incidemment. Dans 
les notes accompagnant notre article ‘Kurdish stories from my Collection’ 
{BSOS, iv. I, 1926) je constatais que les suffixes ek et z, employes avec le nom 
en kurde semblent exprimer a la fois trois idees: (i) Tunite, (2) Tindefini, 
(3) la diminution. Je citais egalement Topinion de O. Mann qui estimait qu’il 
existait en kurde deux suffixes qui jusqu’a present ne sont pas encore bien 
compriSy et qui servent a la fois pour determiner et pour rendre indefini le nom. 
Nous avons rappele deja Texplication que fournit J. Darmesteter. M. Ivanow 
(op. cit., p. 177) signale le meme phenomene dans le dialecte qu’il a etudie: 
‘the suffix -ak, -dk which originally has some diminutive meaning, and is added 
pleonastically to substantives sounds exactly like the other suffix -aA, -ek, used 
as an equivalent of the indefinite article’. Les langues japhetiques, notamment 
Tabkhaze, expriment Tidee de Tunite par le suffixe kd-a-kd (pour les objets 
‘passifs’) par exemple nape-k ‘un bras’, ''^mapd-K ‘une jambe’. M. Marr a qui 
nous empruntons ces renseignements {Recueil sur le nomhre, p. 57 et seq.) fait 
remonter ce suffixe a I’archetype hr [kur qui veut dire ‘un’ en elamite. 
Les suffixes en question (tout comme le constate pour le kurde O. Mann) 
signifient tantot ‘un’, tantot ‘quelqu’un’. 

‘Tout ceci s’explique par le fait que, paleontologiquement, aussi bien 
“I’unite” que “quelqu’un”, “n’importe qui”, primitivement sans distinc- 
tion d’avec “quelque chose”, “n’importe quoi”, representent le meme nom 
qui, sur le plan social, signifie... “I’homme”. Si Ton ajoute a ceci que le 
mot “homme”, en tant qu’une notion generale est un phenomene plus 
tardif, car, au debut, il ne designait que “rhomme de la tribu”, “I’unite de 
la tribu donnee” (d’oii — I’unite — homme, toujours d’une tribu donnee, 
et la tribu elle-meme portaient le meme nom), on comprendra encore mieux 
pourquoi, dans les caracteres cuneiformes, le meme signe J signifie a la fois 
“un” et, en tant que determinatif “personne”, resp. “unite-homme”. Le 
meme signe d’ailleurs, est employe devant les appellations tribales, les 
collectivites reunissant ces “unites” et ayant le nom commun avec “I’unite- 
homme”, pour signifier aussi, considere comme un groupement, “tout”, 
“chacun”.’ 

En ce qui concerne le nom, egalement nos textes qui se rapprochent de ceux 
de Jaba emploient d’une fa9on reguliere le pluriel en et, au sujet duquel 
I’accord ne semble pas encore complet parmi les kurdisants, et que Ton est 
quelquefois porte a confondre avec le genitif syriaque en d, bien que Lerch dans 
son article ‘tJber das Pluralsuffix im {Melanges Asiatiquesv, 1863, 

pp. 307 et seq.) ait deja suggere une interpretation iranienne en rapprochant 
le ta osske et le te kurde. On peut egalement rappeler ici ce que Madame 
Willman-Grabowska remarque a propos du sogdien (cf. ‘O j^zyku sogdyjskim’, 
p. 141, dans le Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, de Lwow, t. ii), notamment: ‘il peut 
etre que le -t {-th) qu’on rencontre comme desinence de certaines expressions 
du pluriel soit une trace d’un ancien collectif iranien en d'waJ De son cote, la 
redaction du Rocznik observe (dans le resum6 fran9ais de I’article de 
Mme. Willman-Grabowska) : 
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*... la marque du pluriel -th^ qu’on rencontre dans quelques noms 
sogdiens, et que IM. Meillet (car c’est lui, sans doute ?) serait enclin a faire 
deriver du suffixe iranien designant le collectif, a ete tout recemment 

revendiquee par ]\I. Fr. Rosenberg de Petersbourg, dans un article que 
Mme. Willman-Grabowska n’a pu encore connaitre, au pretendu heritage 
japhetique du sogdien... assurement, il est temps de faire la critique de 
la theorie de Mme. Marr, et la redaction du Roczmk y reviendra dans un 
des volumes prochains.’ 

Si je ne me trompe, cette observation est due a la plume du regrette 
indianisant et remarquable linguiste, M. A. Gawronski. Son deces, que tous 
ses confreres deplorent, a empeche la parution dans le Roczmk Orjentalistyczny 
de la critique annoncee qui poserait, enfin, a I’ordre du jour la discussion de 
la japhetidologie chez les adeptes de I’ecole indo-europeenne. 

Justi {Kurdische Grammatik) tantot se ralhe a la these de Lerch et dit : 
‘Fine andere Pluralbindung entsteht durch Antritt von te bei Beresin im 
Ostkurdischen da geschrieben, welches im Tagaurischen t'a, im Digorischen 
ta lautet und durch Lerchs Untersuchungen {vide supra) der nachgesetzte 
Artikel ist, entsprechend dem altpers. tya,^ Quant aux paralleles caucasiques 
nous trouvons egalement des indications chez M. Marr; dans I’ancien 
armenien litteraire et dans I’ancien georgien litteraire comme suffixes du 
casus obliquus dans le pluriel. 

A retenir aussi le passage suivant chez M. Marr {Theorie japhetiquey 
P- 95) : 

. Dans le Cantique des Cantiques d’Hippolite Antipape, I’expression — 
iamd-ed' sa mas qorhlisasay ‘‘festin de noces (auquel du monde a ete) con- 
voque” il se trouve presente la notion abstraite designee par un qui est 
aussi la forme employee pour les noms collectifs, d’ou, par exemple, les 
noms des pays: Kaq-ed', Kachetie;... Rus-ed'y Russie...’ 

Au sujet du meme suffixe le Prof. Smieszek dit (op. cit) : 

‘Ce suffixe “geographique” ti {lullu’-ba-ti; kilam-ba-tiy etc.) que Ton 
rencontre dans le Zagros et la Medie occidentale, provenant, selon toute 
probabilite d’un ancien ^ati ou ^etiy s’est maintenu au Caucase sous la 
meme forme et avec la meme fonction; en georgien Imeret'i, Swanet'i, 
T'uset'i, etc. (cf. Hiising, Zagros u. seine Volker, Der A. Orient 1908, 
p. 19-23).’ 

Tout en adoptant le caractere iranien de la desinence qui nous interesse ici 
(p. 123 de sa grammaire) Justi, quelques pages plus loin (p. 129) en parlant 
de la formation du genitif revient a une remar que de Rhea; dass im Plural 
an den Isafetvocal noch ein t trete . . et cite des exemples qui, anotre avis, ont 
la valeur d’un pluriel indiscutable, par exemple : maUe-t min (meine Hauser), 
bra-e-Uwan (ihre Briider), dizmin-i-d khu (ihre Feinde), que nous aurions 
transcris simplement; mal-et miuy broMt-waiiy dizminid-khuy etc. — Justi, par 
centre, insiste que e’est la: ‘Dies ty d ist nichts anders als das syrische 
Genetivzeichen, wie man deutlich aus den Aufzeichnungen Socins ersehen 
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kann. . / En effet Socin s’en tient egalement a cette interpretation comme on 
pent s’en rendre compte d’apres quelques exemples cites dans ses textes: 
XXXV. 70 — culked usivphuine mista (die Kleider Jusifs bestrich er mit ihrem 
Blute) et XXXV. 339 — zalihae hahin dusad gohared haideri (Zuleicha besass 
200 haidensche Ohrgehange). Socin pour expliquer ce d se refere a Justi, loc. 
cit et dit : ‘Genetivpartikel auch als t in den Texten bald an das iibergeordnete 
Wort gehangt, bald vor den Genetiv gestellt. Es ist nicht absolut ausgemacht 
dass wirkhch mit dieser Verbindung die aramaeische nachgeahmt ist. Die 
Verbindung ware dem Kurd so sehr im Fleisch ubergegangen^ das selbst vor 
Adjectiven dieses Exponent nun antritt, z. B. : sed sur rote Hunde. Bedeutet d 
auch “mit’' ?’ — Cette reserve de Socin est tres significative, mais n'est-il pas 
bien plus simple d'admettre qu’en occurence nous avons toujours a faire avec 
un pluriel, au lieu de se perdre dans ces explications qui semblent trop 
laborieuses et ne peuvent pas nous convaincre } Ainsi chez Soane {Kurdish 
Grammar^ p. 10) nous lisons : Hd. The northern group has the monopoly of 
a plural in id which is very frequently met with, as -bchuk, bchilkid, children; 
miruf, mirufid men ; zhen, zhenid women ; ser, serid heads.’ Cependant Fossum 
(qui connait d’ailleurs surtout les dialectes au Sud du lac d’Ourmiah) reprend 
dans sa grammaire, posterieure a celle de Soane, I’interpretation erronee; en 
parlant de genitif, tout comme Justi, il dit notamment (p. 39) : ‘the preposition 
da or ta, sometimes placed after the z, and thus forming the combination i-da or 
i-ia, is undoubtedly the Syriac Genitive-sign, unnecessarily (?) added’, et 
ailleurs (p. 32) : ‘ In some parts of Kurdistan, according to Professeur Beresin, 
the suffix te or ta, with the connective vowel -a inserted, is employed as a plural 
ending. This would make the word kur-a-te or kur-a~ta for “boys”. It is not 
impossible, however, that this a~ta is a definite article suffix, similar to our a-ta, 
mistaken (?) for a plural ending.’ Ici encore le desir d’expliquer ne fait 
qu’obscurcir ce simple fait grammatical. L’interpretation de Justi pese sur 
d’autres kurdisants encore. Makas dans les textes publics recemment a 
Leningrad dit (p.70) ; 'mire-t-kocara hatin der Emir der Kotschar (Kurden) kam’ 
et precise; H der Isafetverbindung i^usti Gr,^ p. 129 et seq.)’. Enfin, Minorski, 
dans son remarquable article sur les Kurdes dans V Encyclopedie de Vlslam, 
n’abandonne pas non plus cette idee de status constructus: ‘. . . eine Idafat- 
Form(namentlichim Plural) auf t{-d)v ^, ; den ossetischen Plural auf -M,2. B. 
Yar-i te “dein Freund”, Yarid te “deine Freunde”, alors que, a notre avis, il 
ne s’agit que du pluriel evident. C’est du moins cette interpretation que nous 
imposent les exemples pris dans nos textes ; — Id mdmlekdt-et munazzam ave 
dMna tdbdk-et sariy ‘dans les pays organises on amene I’eau aux etages supe- 
rieures’ ; gdldk djun-et kret M dona revi, ‘il a aussi donne beaucoup d’injures 
violentes au renard’ ; fasik^et hatnsa id^ni pendj fasik, traduction kurde de 
I’expression arabe ‘cinq pecheurs’; hdzdr sditdn-et vdki kdli, ‘mille diables 
comme la pie’ ; ddst^et hilind hiring ‘il a leve les mains’. Quant a I’idafat, elle est 
rendue dans nos textes indistinctement par un a ou un i : awa temiSy ‘I’eau pure’ ; 
halati min ; ‘ma recompense’. Get d long ne doit pas etre confondu avec V a bref 
ajoute habituellement au nom precede du pronom demonstratif, dw : ta dw^akla 
z kigirtiay ‘de qui as tu pris cet esprit’ ; wan pencdnUy ‘ces cinq la’. Le Professeur 
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A. Christensen nous a communique qu’il se rappelle avoir vu la d&inence t 
pour le pluriel dans le psautier pehlevi du Professeur Andreas. — II existe encore 
une forme de plur. employee surtout a Senne et signifiant la collectivite. 

Ce suffixe remonte au mot gel, geld, ‘troupeau ; nation’ {yd gell ktirdan, oh, 
nation kurde!). Ce suffixe par consequent n’a pas encore completement perdu 
sa vie independante. On le retrouve d’ailleurs dans les adverbes kurdes — 
gelak beaucoup; dgel ensemble {)dgelda) ainsi que dans le baluci (cf. trdngal, 
Geiger, op. cit., p. 5) et le dialecte de Siwend, sous la forme gar, Husing (op. 
cit.) le rapproche de gaddu des anciennes langues du Zagros. 

Avant de finir ainsi nos observations sur le nom, ajoutons encore que le 
locatif da existe aussi dans le georgien: sa-da, ou? forme de sa qui, quoi, et 
da {Theorie japhetique, p. 56). 

‘La paleontologie du langage a demontre que le cas locatif repondant a la 
question ou ? et le cas indiquant la provenance (d’ou) sont les differencia- 
tions ulterieures d’un seul cas, et les particules da jj de et dan // den sont les 
variantes d’un seul mot ayant un sens independant dans un systeme 
plus ancien’ (ibid.)^ 

(b) Pronom, Dans les pronoms, remarquons que celui de la 3® pers. vi se 
prononce quelquefois ve\i\y aurait ainsi une distinction entre le masculin (vi) 
et feminin (ve), le premier servant aussi de pronom demonstratif. Comparez 
chez O. Mann {Gram, Skizze, Ixi) : Svi reprasentiert eine aus dem altpersischen 
Genitiv avahya entstandene Form des Demonstrativums, deren i sich viel- 
leicht unter dem Einflusse des daneben gebrauchten 1, des pron. suffi, 
enthalten hat.’^ II est a souligner, d’autre part que Tinformateur de Makas 
insistait sur la distinction dans la prononciation de la seconde personne de 
pronom: (cf. note 26, p. 17) ‘die merkwtirdige Bedeutung, welche E. dieser 
Form des Pron. pers. 2 Sg. gibt, mag hier Erwahnung finden. An den Stellen 
meine Texte namlich, wo sich te findet, wollte er einem Gegensatz des Fern, 
gegen das Masc. tu kennzeichnen. . . was er consequent festhielt. . . ’ — Le pronom 
relatif yd (qui prend au pluriel la forme ydt, vide supra) dont la presence dans 
le kurde est une des preuves de son archaisme, comme Ta deja releve J. Dar- 
mesteter se rencontre dans nos textes: hukm bu vi kds-a yd ghalib, Tordre (la 
superiorite) est avec celui qui est vainqueur ; dw niayd to dbezi, ce n’est pas comme 
tu le dis. A retenir aussi que le pronom de la 3® pers. s’il sert de complement 
tantot garde sa forme complete gota vi il lui a dit, tantot (cf. le persan goft-dsh) 

^ Ce qui importe surtout, nous ecrit M. Marr (9.3.31), c’est que a la question ‘oil’ ‘repond 
le suffixe signifiant ‘terre’ Notons dans le persan le da dans le mot fdrdd, 

^ M. Marr ne partage pas cette fagon de voir. Le pronom kurde est encore a analyser 
entierement selon les prmcipes japh^tiques, le pronom r^flechi 6tant le premier apparu; vient 
ensuite la notion de la personne, notamment de la 3® p.->les 3® + 2® P*P- (quand la 3® = la a® 
et la I® n’existe pas encore)->la 2®+la i® (quand la 3® est a part tandis que la 2® == la i®)-> 
les 3®, 2®, I®, p.p., le dermer stade. II est a remarquer, toutefois, qu’il s’agit ici encore du 
pluriel seul, la perception etant collective. La notion du singulier, ^erge plus tard, en tant 
qu’une des variates techniques de la pluralite onginaire. Cette demi^re correspond a la 
denomination collective = tot^mique = tribale se rapportant aux formes primaires de la 
structure sociale (lettre du 9.3.3 1). A son origme, le premier pronom apparu, pronom refl^chi, 
etait ressenti tout d’abord comme un rempla9ant, locum tenens, du totem tribal. 
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devient enclitique — got-e\ un autre exemple: horaki bd ddt-e il lui donnera 
a manger. Concernant cet O. Mann {Gr, Skizze^ Ixi) qui le prononce 
d'ailleurs comme £ fait des observations suivantes: ‘Diese Form... scheint mir 
mit den Avestaformen him, he usw. in Verbindung gebracht werden zu 
mussen, wahrend das persische sh auf die entsprechenden altpersischen 
Formen shim usw. zuriickgeht/ Cf. Justi, Kurd, Gram.^ p. 143, Das Suffigirte 
Personal Pronomen, in fine. 

Nos textes distinguent les pronoms demonstratifs — ‘celui-ci’ et ‘celui-la', 
par exemple: nd dwakirna dw^ il n’a fait ni celui-ci, ni celui-la. Celui-la' se 
dit aussi awe (cf. J., p. 145: "vollstandiger, mit dem ‘Demonstrativstamme a 
vermehrt, welches man auch in Armenischer entdeckt hat. . . 
lautet der Nominativ dva oder eva"). 

{c) Nofnbre. Nous nous contenterons de signaler que le nombre ‘trois’ : jm, 
dans le guranii/^rfi, awrom.; hre^ nord phi. ; hirye^ zaza; hcejra^ samnani, — 
nous fait penetrer dans une couche japhetique, ce temoin faisant d’ailleurs, 
a notre connaissance, defaut dans les dialectes purement kurdes. Nous 
relevons, en effet, chez M. Marr {Recueil sur le nombre, pp. 63 et 90), le 
^h^ir-urfr-u *trois" en basque, hir-u en svane; er-e {O tr~e Q er-t) } anc. 
arm. litter, er+e+q, dial, popul. ir+e-\-q. 

{d) Verbe. Pour le verbe nous indiquerons seulement que nos textes dis- 
tinguent toujours le present et le futur , distinction qu’on est quelquefois enclm 
a nier au kurde. Le present est caracterise par Taffixe d, le futur par de Ce 
dernier presente cette particularite qu’il peut se separer du verbe, comme dans 
cette phrase par exemple az zt de d-hizmdta djdndbi sidddt intisdbi hair %d had] al 
hdrdmdin as sdrifdin hadje mam revi-da sallama~hu llahu ua uaffaka-hu ala-U 
hair cdma sdfdra hairidt dthdra mubdrdka hadje, ‘moi aussi au service de son 
excellence . . . Toncle renard . . . irai au p^erinage’. — Parmi les suffixes accom- 
pagnant souvent le verbe nous releverons surtout un a indiquant la direction, 
dont parlent Soane et Fossum. ^ Le premier (p. 90) : 'a, to, for. Often demand- 
ing a final i to the noun ; example — hatima shari, I came to town* ; ou (p. 99) 
— harru hafta berkh va chun d shldna, every day seventy lambs went out to 
graze*; une autre fois le meme a devient pour Soane une preposition (p. in): 
‘the prepositions which may be omitted are bi,pai, a, la, di . . . ex. -hat khwar 
danisht mal or fully inflected hata khwari danisht di malda, he came down and 
sat in the house*. Fossum dit (p. 41); ‘the prepositional suffix a, attached to 
verbs, is very much used instead of the preposition bo (for). Ex. hat-a chom-e, 
he came to the river; dem-a arzarom, I will come to Erzeroum*. Les 
memes examples dans nos textes : mes dhatina daw caw difn-et suleimdn, ‘les 
mouches venaient a la bouche, aux yeux et dans les narines de Suleiman*. 
Peut-on rapprocher cet d de direction (qu*on distinguera d*un autre a ajoute 
egalement au verbe suivi d’un complement qui n*implique pas I’idee de la 
direction ; vide supra — gota vi, etc.) des remarques que fait Darmesteter 
{Iranica, P serie, pp. 2, 6): ‘suffixe ac implique Tidee de la direction; dc 

* M. Mart nous explique cet a comma provenant de la couche japhetique, notamment a^a 
[■^ar (arnien. afk\ pour) ou ha"r^ resp. ha^V V sal ‘main’, ce qui demande d’ailleurs une 
analyse plus approfondie], et qui est le cas jfinal (lettre du 9.3 31). 
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est derive de d comme updc de upd\ d signifie vers, pres; de la le sens 
Sanscrit de aka qui est a un primitif dc dans le meme rapport que updka a 
updc. ’ 

Comparez avec ceci ce que dit O. Mann {Grammatische Skizze der Mukri 
Mundarty Ixxvi): wie ein Enklitikon zur Verbalform gezogene Praposition 

d ‘nach’ (aus altem abhi, siehe ZDMG. xlvii. 706) nach Verben, die eine 
Bewegung ausdrucken.’ — Cet a n’est pas toujours pour indiquer la direction, 
par exemple: hango ditina cd bd sari wan indUy vous avez vu ce qu’ils leur ont 
fait supporter, M. Ivanow (op. cit., p. 181) compare les deux types de suffixes 
verbaux et observe que: ‘...it appears that they differ only by the addition of 
-fl, -a. Socin suggests no explanation (Sc., p. 280, § 173). Mann calls it 
“unerklarliches e*’ (p. Ixxviii, 67). ^ Could it be identified with the determina- 
tive affix a which is added to the nouns? Logically this seems the most 
probable, and the affix ~a (when added to nouns) may be often treated as 
a sign of logical emphasis or “accent” : war kata shigore = he went to hunt . . 
— Je serais porte a partager Topinion de M. Ivanow d’autant plus que, d’une 
fagon generale, le verbe kurde, si Ton en examine le veritable caractere, 
me semble confirmer une des idees de M. Marr au sujet de la formation 
des parties du discours. Le verbe notamment n’est pas toujours bien differencie 
du nom.2 

(3) Phonetique. 

La phonetique kurde, comme d’ailleurs celle des dialectes iraniens en 
general, est encore loin, de nous donner entiere satisfaction. La meilleure 
etude qui en ait ete faite jusqu’ici, celle de Justi, peche par sa base, 
oblige comme Tetait Tauteur de se servir d’une documentation phonetique de 
provenance tres diverse et de notation tres variee. Tant que nous n’aurons 
a notre disposition des materiaux reproduits d’une fagon irreprochable, c.-a.-d. 
mecanique, toutes les conclusions seront de valeur relative, etant donne qu’a 
pr&ent la transcription varie suivant la nationalite, la finesse de Touie, les 
preferences individuelles. La remarque de Makas declarant tres sincerement 
que la phonetique kurde n’est stabilisee que dans certaines limites, tracees 
largement, a une portee generale, s’appliqueatous lestexteskurdes ou peu s’en 
faut dont nous disposons. Les difficultes d’une notation exacte sont egalement 
tres bien soulignees par le Professeur A. Christensen (son etude sur T Awromani) . 
Nous n’avons pour notre part aucune pretention d’exactitude phonetique en 
ce qui concerne nos textes. Ils etaient rediges a notre intention pour chaque 
legon, en caracteres arabes, et nous n’avons pas toujours pu les accompagner 
de notre transcription. Toutefois, les mots que nous donnons ici sont ceux 

^ Je crois que Mann s’exprime ainsi au sujet d’un autre suffixe dont nous avons parle sous 
la rubrique de pronom. 

' La d^clinaison et la conjugaison, du point de vue de la paleontologie japhetique (cf. M. 
Marr, lettre du 9.3.31), aussi bien que les notions du lieu et du temps correspondantes, ont 
^erge toutes les deux d’une source commune oti elles se trouvaient a I’etat diffus. On voit 
amsi comment M. Marr contrdle en quelque sorte les ph^nomenes Imguistiques en ay ant 
recours a la mentality primitive. 
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dont nous avons verifie la prononciation. — J. Darmesteter {Melanges^ p. qo), 
en rendant compte de la grammaire de Justi, essaye de classer le kurde a sa 
place dans la famille iranienne. Certes, il y a un certain nombre de fails qui 
semblent attester du point de vue phonetique les rapports etroits du kurde 
avec riranien, avec le zend en particulier : kurde sdnin savoir, zend zan^ zhna, 
jndtd\ k. az, moi; z. azem\ k. zast (dialectal, communique par le regrette 
E. B. Soane), main, z. zasta \ k. zer, cceur, z. zered (ossete serde, Pott),i k. bin, 
odeur, phi. vinik, maz. vtm, z. vaena; k. zdwa, gendre, z. zamatar (oss. ssiag, 
russe ziat\ Pott), etc. Mais, a cote de ces quelques paralleles, il y a lieu de 
signaler des cas contraires; k. di {dthu) hier, z. ^zy 6 \ k. dust, ami, z. zush\ 
ztizuk (bal. dajuk), herisson; z. duzhaka\ k. dew, bouche (kurulisch damrna, 
Pott), z. *dafan {gafna " Pott). C’est a propos de ce dernier mot que Darmes- 
teter constate que — ‘si le rapprochement est exact et si ce sont les memes 
dialectes qui disent zer, az, etc., et daw, la question de classification se com- 
plique considerablement’. Il y a lieu de supposer que la difficulte signalee 
provient justement du substratum japhetique qui n’a ete reconvert que d’une 
mince couche d'iranisme et que Ton n’a ignore que trop jusqu’ici? Comme le 
fait, par exemple, observer M. Marr {De Gourie Pyren., p, 9) — la triple 
graduation : (i) t, d, 1? (th) ; (2) k, g, q (kh) ; (3) p, b, (f> (ph) existe aussi bien chez 
les Georgiens, Megreliens, Svanes, Abkhazes et les autres Japhetides que chez 
les Armeniens, alors que chez ces demiers, selon la bonne science, on suppose 
qu’il n’y a rien de commun, quant au fond, avec les Georgiens. ‘D’ailleurs, de 
quel travail n’a-t-on pas eu besoin, pour que les savants europeens aient com- 
pris que cette triple graduation appartient aussi au kurde et, imaginez- 
vous, meme au persan.’ Rectifions cependant cette observation. Que les 
iranisants s’en rendent maintenant bien compte, le Professeur A. Christensen, 
par exemple, nous le prouve excellemment en analysant justement les avatars 
subis par ces sons dans FAwromani (op. cit., pp. 20-3). 

Nous voulons attirer ici Tattention sur le passage dad en I que nous avons 
pu constater dans nos textes et qui est interessant du point de vue japhetido- 
logique.2 Le mot hodd, notamment, est le plus souvent employe dans nos 
textes sous cette forme habituelle. Nous Tavons cependant aussi sous la 
forme de hold, avec un I dur. J. Darmesteter {J^t. s. la gram, hist., p. 72) 
a deja releve cette particularite phonetique en disant qu’il existe une ‘pro- 
nonciation particuliere’ tenant du J et du / a la fois. Burnouf, dans le temps, 
croyait a Tabsence de la lettre / en zend {Notes et Eel, p. xlviii); Spiegel 
{Arische Studien) parle d’un I perse qui etait tantot un r, tantot un n, etc. 
M. Frejman a dernierement repris cette question: il a fait paraitre (dans le 
Roeznik Orjentalistyczny, t. ii, deja cite) une etude sur le passage du J en / dans 
la plupart des dialectes iraniens, en faisant observer que ce trait pourrait 

^ Kurdische Studien, von E. Rddiger u, A. F. Pott, Z. K. des Morgenlandes, Bd. hi, H. 
1S40. 

^ A propos de dVl (i 9 'Vr) M. Marr ajoute (lettre du 9 3.31) quelques precisions. Il dit 
notamment que, souvent, une illusion peut avoir lieu comme, p. ex., dans le cas de mdtci 
—^mada et mar (on dent souvent d^apres une graphic etrangere mar, ce qui est un malen- 
ttndu)’^ 7 nar^ta, &c. Il faut surtout faire attention k Parmen. l-»-l (gl-^— r, par ex., Ageqsandros, 
Alexandre, &c. 
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etre du aux influences japhetiques. Voici quelques correspondances en 

question : 

pers. dud^fumee pers, dadan, donner pers. dez\ genie 

waxi. 7?it yidga lui sarig. 5 ad-ao yidga liah aw. daevo waxi. Ifv 
saryq. &ud mindj. luy sugn. &td-zo mindj. lar sarig afg. leva (loup) 

sgn. ^udafg. lu afg. lab 


awest. dtijd'ayfille 
pers. duxtar mindj. Iqjda 
waxi. ^ajd yidga lujdoh 
afg. lur 


pers. duYy loin 
aw\ dura yidga lurch 
waxi. dir afg. lire 
sarig. dBX 


M. Frejman en tire les conclusions suivantes: (i) On peut observer dans le 
groupe nord-oriental (dit scythique) des langues iraniennes la tendance du 
passage du^J-en/; (2) cette tendance apparait au vii® siecle ; (3) devient plus 
apparente a mesure que le dialecte donne se rapproche de la peripheric de la 
sphere linguistique iranienne dans la direction nord-est. Le meme phenomene 
se retrouve egalement dans les dialectes indiens notamment dans le vedique 
(passage de J > Z en position intervocalique) et les dialectes contemporains dans 
le Kafiristan. — D’autre part, voici ce qu’il dit des influences japhetiques 
eventuelles : 

Xa tendance manifesto de certains dialectes iraniens et indiens concernant 
le passage de > / ne constitue pas, comme j’ai essaye de le demontrer, un 
trait commun ayant sa source dans Torigine, n’est pas une particularite 
genetique. II faut en chercher la raison dans quelque chose d’autre, a mon 
avis, dans la maniere d’articuler propre au substratum ethnographique a la 
frontiere linguistique indo-iranienne ou jusqu’a nos jours dans les hautes 
vallees des montagnes se sont conservees des bribes dialectiques qui 
n’appartiennent a aucune des deux branches aryennes. M. Zaroubine, 
ethnographe et linguiste de Petersbourg, a rapporte de son voyage aux 
Pamirs des documents dialectologiques concernant deux idiomes que 
M. Marr a reconnu comme etant du groupe de langues qu’il appelle 
japhetiques, dont un trait special est, entre autres, la particularite d’articula- 
tion penchant vers W 

Le meme mot hola se trouve dans les Notes on Khorasani Kurdish de 
M. W. Ivanow : ^Alo boron Khwodhe horon^ hewore la %ewinhoron ; Khwale doye 
Kachikdoron" \ ‘The rain, O God, the rain! Let it rain upon the fields! May 
God punish the men who have daughters!’ (p. 188) et — ^Chiyoi sar ma wa 
markh~a; hilak shigor dhoya war kha; dost holey la Khwale sar khd! ; ‘The hills 
above me are covered with marA-grass ; much game is roaming loose. Raise 
hands to God, above thy head’ (p. 191). Dans ses notes phonetiques M. 
Ivanow remarque a ce propos : 

‘Very often d is pronounced in so low a position that it sounds like dh {th 
in “other”). This sound, however, is elusive, and often appears as a real I in 
Khwale = Khwadhe (foot-note; apparently the same phonetical pheno- 
menon which existed in Sogdian’). 
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A ce propos rappelons que M. Frejman (op. cit) estime que le changement 
de la chuintante s en I observ^e dans le sangoli s’expliquerait egalement par le 
substratum japhetique. Ajoutons encore que dans nos textes, cette inter- 
dependance du / et du d se laisse apercevoir dans le mot ler-et^ foret, que nous 
rapprochons du mot persan dar^ qui a donne dans le kurde au diminutif 
denk (Justi, p. 17, Baumchen) ; ler-et^ qui est un pluriel, 4 es arbres + la foret’, 
se retrouve aussi chez Prym et Socin sous la forme intervertie de reL'^ Nous 
avons, ensuite, le mot^(2ZA,^grosse pierre’, orthographie dans nos textes avec 
un d qui doit rendre le son de I dur (^•^) ; il semble entrer dans le meme ordre 

d’observ’ations phonetiques. Dans le dialecte MukrI VI dur est frequent. Dia 
ed Din dans les notes grammaticales accompagnant son dictionnaire nous fait 
savoir que dans le bohtan le prefixe du present n’est pas d, comme dans les 
autres dialectes, mais L — Certes, nous savons que le I persan a beaucoup de 
sources, car il represente : (i) le groupe rd zend (sal ) garedha) ; (2) le groupe 
(bulend > barezant); (3) le r simple (pul > peretu); (4) le d (afg. dix, les\ 
cent, sel ; pere, pilar \ en tati d^ t normalement r) (J. Darmesteter, Iranica, 2® s., 
p. 8). Mais si nous nous pla^ons au point de vue japhetique nous croyons 
devoir rappeler ici ce qui a ete deja mentionne dans la partie consacree au 
vocabulaire concernant 17 sourd en elamite, analyse par M. Smieszek. 

‘On est tente (dit-on dans le resume fran9ais de cette etude), de ramener 
17 sourd, dont Tauteur a constate Pexistence dans les langues de TAsie 
Anterieure et du Caucase et qui occupe pour ainsi dire une place inter- 
mediaire entre ^ et /, a un groupe plus ancien compose de voyelle +/. 
Il y aurait, entre voyelle +/ et tl^ d’oh I sourd, le meme rapport 
qu’entrei 7 aTapa(ville de la Lycie) par exemple et Jlrcpta (ville de la Cappa- 
doce). Ces deux noms, dit Tauteur, renferment le mot chaldeen ( = urartique) 
patari “ville” (cf. Tuspapatari), identique, au fond, au mot grec tttoXls 
(forme anterieure a ttoXls), inexplique a I’aide de Tetymologie et de la 
phonetique indo-europeennes’. 

Sur cet aveu significatif finissons nos notes. ^ 

Les lignes qui precedent ont ete ecrites par un orientaliste qui n’a fait que 
commencer son apprentissage a Tecole japhetique. On ne chargera pas celle-ci 
de la responsabilite pour les erreurs naturelles dans un premier essai de ce 
genre. Sans contester Tiranisation presque complete du kurde a son etat 
actuel, consideration qui a apparu comme une raison d’toe sufEsante nous 
autorisant a pr&enter ces ‘Notes’ dans un recueil destine a commemorer une 
longue et feconde activite scientifique d’un indo-iranisant de la valeur du 
venerable pretre parsi Dastur Cursetji Erachji Pavry, nous croyons cependant 
avoir demontre, malgre nos faibles moyens, que desormais Tetude approfondie 
du kurde ne saura se passer de la theorie japhetique. Que ce soit le vocabulaire 

^ Une autre Etymologic ne semble pas d^ailleurs devoir Etre exclue, Cf. notamment : 
*Das bisher unerklarte lares gehort wohl zum russ. Ji'£cT>=Wald* (Dr. E. BrSgelmann, 
HellenisUsche Mystenenreligioneny p. 10, note 2). 

Dans le domaine phonEtique du Kurde, d serait utile d’examiner les groupes de consonnes 
au dEbut du mot, que riranien Evite, ainsi que Taspiration {hasp kurde pour asp persan), &c. 
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de cette langue ou qu’il s’agisse de sa morphologic, de sa phonetique et, sur- 
tout, de ses 'Realia’, partout nous avons constate que le recours a la japhetido^ 
loeie nous a ete d’une grande utilite et nous a ouvert des perspectives nouvelles 
dans nos connaissances du kurde qui risquaient autrement de rester station- 
naires. Nous esperons egalement avoir contribue a rendre plus exacte, bien 
que forcement superficielle, la comprehension de la theorie japhetique en 
aeneral, cette novatrice hardie dans la Imguistique* La mise au premier plan 
du mot, element trop neglige dans la science du langage; Tintroduction des 
conceptions sociales et economiques permettant de suivre mieux revolution 
du langage ; Tapplication de Tanalyse ideologique ; la vision diachronique tres 
nette ; la paleontologie du langage, la semasiologie — autant de precedes qui 
ne peuvent qu’enrichir les recherches linguistiques menacees du danger de 
prendre les moyens pour le but et de s’etioler entre les cloisons etanches. Le 
complot de silence a Regard de la japhetidologie sera rompu par la force 
meme des choses, par la necessite de faire un pas decisif en avant qui soit 
conforme a Tesprit nouveau envahissant peu a peu les autres domaines 
d'activite humaine de nos jours. 

B. NIKITINE 

Paris, 


« 



LA LEGENDE DE KERESASPA 

Transcription des textes pehlevis, avec une traduction nouvelle et des 
notes philologiques 

S I Ton veut etudier aujourd’hui la legende de Keresaspa, ce reste si in- 
teressant d’une poesie mythologique autrefois plus riche, c'est en premiere 
ligne a la litterature pehlevie qu"il faut recourir. Tandis que TAvesta actuel 
ne contient sur ce sujet qu*un resume succinct et parfois obscur (Yast, xix. 
38-44) et quelques allusions occasionnelles (Yasna, ix. lo-ii; Yak, v. 37-8; 
xiii. 61 ; XV. 28 ; Vendidad, i. 9), nous trouvons, dans les Rivayat qui font suite 
au Datastan i Denik, un long texte pehlevi qui raconte d’une fa9on assez 
detaillee les actions heroiques de Keresaspa. C’est done un livre assez recent 
qui nous transmet la redaction la plus explicite que nous connaissions de 
cette legende. Cependant, cette redaction est beaucoup plus ancienne que le 
livre oil elle se trouve. Le celebre pehlevisant anglais E. W. West, qui le 
premier a presente au public savant de TEurope les materiaux pehlevis 
relatifs a Keresaspa, a reconnu^ que le texte conserve dans les Rivayat est le 
resume d'un chapitre de I’Avesta sassanide perdu, a savoir le 14^® fargard du 
Sutkar nask dont on trouve une analyse detaillee dans le 9"^® livre du Denkart. 
Par cette belle decouverte, le texte des Rivayat a pris une importance toute 
particuliere, et Ton doit savoir bon gre a West du service qu’il a rendu a la 
science en donnant une traduction anglaise integrale du texte qull trouvait 
dans les Rivayat et du passage cite du Denkart. ^ 

Pour son temps, cette traduction etait un travail tout a fait remarquable, 
surtout si Ton conside^e les difficultes avec lesquelles le traducteur avait a 
lutter. II est vrai que, pour controler son interpretation de certains passages. 
West pouvait utiliser un abrege neo-persan du texte des Rivayk,^ mais en 
general il avait a executer son travail de son propre chef. Aucun de ces textes 
n’etant imprime a cette epoque, West a du recourir a des manuscrits inedits. 
Comme le caraetke de la collection ‘Sacred Books of the East" ne lui per- 
mettait pas d’ajouter une transcription des textes persans, ses traductions 
sont longtemps restees, en Europe, la seule source d’information sur tout ce 
qui concerne le mythe important de Keresaspa. 

Mais il va sans dire que les interpretations proposees par West, il y a 
cinquante ans, ne peuvent pas etre definitives. A cette epoque, Tetude du 
pehlevi etait encore en son enfance, et chaque texte presentait, meme a un 
connaisseur aussi excellent que West, des difficultes presque insurmontables. 
La connaissance du pehlevi a fait d’immenses progres depuis le temps 011 il 
preparait ses traductions, tout d’abord — ^il ne faut pas roublier— grace aux 
travaux auxquels West consacra toute sa vie, mais surtout apres sa mort^ 

^ Sacred Books of the Easty xviii (1882), p. 372. 

^ Ib. 369-82 

^ Cet abr6g^ se trouve dans une vaste collection de decisions religieuses rddigde en neo- 
persan par les Parsis; e’est la collection 6ditee par UnvSM (v. plus bas). 

^ E. W. West mourut en 1905. 
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grace a Theureuse decouverte des textes maaicheens de Turfan. En outre, 
nous avons aujourd’hui des editions des documents que West utilisa en 
manuscrits. La communaute parsie de Bombay, inspiree par un noble desir 
de connaitre a fond une litterature dont Timportance est capitale pour la 
vie religieuse et morale des Mazdeens, n’a epargne ni argent, ni efforts pour 
rendre accessibles ces documents venerables ; c’est grace a ses soins incessants 
que nous pouvons lire aujourd’hui toute une serie de textes qui occupent 
une place eminente dans Thistoire de la religion iranienne. Ainsi, Ervad 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar nous a fourni une edition critique tres soignee 
des Rivayat.i Le 9^® livre du Denkart, accessible des 19 ii dans la reproduc- 
tion de M. Madan,2 est maintenant presque entierement edite, transcrit et 
traduit par Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana;^ c’est dans le vol. xvii de cette 
derniere edition qu’on trouve le passage relatif a Keresaspa. Les decisions 
religieuses redigees en neopersan ont ete editees par Ervad Manockji 
Rustamji Unvala> Nous pouvons done nous former nous-memes une 
opinion sur les textes etudies par West, nous pouvons a chaque pas controler 
ses resultats. Certes, ce controle ne pourra en rien diminuer les grands 
merites que tout le monde est unanime a reconnaitre au grand savant 
anglais. En effet, si Ton compare ses traductions avec les originaux accessibles 
maintenant, on ne peut qu’admirer la perspicacite avec laquelle il a elucide ces 
textes parfois obscurs, toujours embarrassants, Thabilete et Tenergie avec 
lesquelles il s’est fraye un chemin a travers ce maquis qui semblait alors 
presque impenetrable, la finesse avec laquelle il a su saisir les nuances de ces 
expressions, de ces termes alors si imparfaitement connus. Mais, d’autre 
part, il n’est pas difficile de voir que West n’a fait que commencer Tetude de 
ces textes. Les moyens que nous possedons maintenant pour analyser et 
traduire un texte pehlevi sont bien meilleurs que ceux qui etaient a la disposi- 
tion de West. Il vaudra done surement la peine de reprendre les etudes qu’il 
a du laisser dans un etat provisoire et inacheve. Si nous ne pouvons pas 
encore arriver a une solution definitive de toutes les questions que soulevent 
les textes sur Keresaspa, nous pouvons en tout cas poser les problemes avec 
plus de nettete et de precision. Voila pourquoi je me suis decide a publier 
ici une transcription integrale du texte contenu dans les Rivayat, et a en 
donner une traduction nouvelle. Au service de mes lecteurs, j’ajouterai aussi 
une transcription et une traduction du passage du Denkart relatif a Keres- 
aspa.5 En dediant ce modeste essai au venerable representant de la com- 

^ The Pahlavi JRivdyat Accompanying the Dddistdn^t Dintk. Edited by Ervad Bamanji, 
Nasarvanji Dhabhar. Pahlavi Text Series, published by the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat 
Funds and Properties, No. 2, Bombay 1913. 

“ The Complete Text of the Pahlavi Dinkard. Published by ‘The Society for the Promoting 
of Researches into the Zoroastnan Religion’, under the supervision of Dhanj i shah Meherj 
i bhai Madan. Bombay, 1911. 

^ Dans la grande Edition de Bombay de Denkart, dont il a paru jusqu’a maintenant 19 
volumes. 

^ Ddrdh Hormazydr*s Rivdyaty by Ervad Manockji Rustamji UnvSlS. With an Introduction 
by Shams-ul-ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Vols. I-II. Bombay, 1922. 

® Le vol. xvii de I’^dition de Sanjana n’^tant pas accessible k Uppsala, je me suis servi, 
pour ce passage, de la reproduction du texte du Denkart imprim^e par M. Madan. 

Z 
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munaute de Bombay a qui ce volume est offert, j’espere lui ofFrir un cadeau 
qui, meme s’il ne trouve pas sa pleine approbation, meritera peut-etre d’attirer 
son interet. 

Je donnerai tout d’abord le texte de Texpose contenu dans le 9*”® livre du 
Denkart sur le 14”^® fargard du Sutkar nask; ensuite je donnerai la legende 
de Keresaspa d'apres les Rivayat. Quant a Tabrege neopersan de la legende, 
je ne Tutiliserai quo dans mes notes; on trouve maintenant ce texte dans le 
livre deja cite Ddrdb Hormazydfs Rivdyat^ i. 61-7. 

Je ferai observer que je transcris partout le pehlevi d’apres les principes 
formula par le regrette Ch. Bartholomae, a savoir: 

(1) les consonnes de Tiranien doivent etre rendues conformement a Tortho- 
graphe pehlevie et non pas conformement a la prononciation posterieure a 
Tepoque oil cette orthographe a ete fixee: 

(2) la quantite des voyelles doit etre marquee selon la prononciation reelle, 
etablie a Faide des anciennes langues aryennes et du neopersan; 

(3) les mots semitiques, qui sont en verite des ideogrammes, doivent etre 
remplaces par leurs equivalents iraniens. 

Dans ma transcription, le signe + devant un mot indique que j’ai corrige ce 
mot d’apres ma propre conjecture ; le signe * indique que ma fa9on de lire le 
mot n’est qu’hypothetique ; enfin, les crochets < > indiquent que j’ai ajoute 
un mot qui ne se trouve pas dans le texte. Dans ma traduction, les paren- 
theses ( ) indiquent que les mots fran9ais mis entre parentheses n’ont pas de 
correspondant dans le texte persan. 

LE CONTENU DU 14°^® FARGARD DU SUTKAR NASK, D’APRfiS 
DENKART IX (ed. Madan, p. 802, 1 . 14-803, 1 . 12). 

TRADUCTION 

14-om frakart ' aUfravaxsya'^ Le 14”^® fargard ‘at-frava^sya’. 

apar nimutan i Ohrmazd 0 ZartuxH Comment Ormuzd montra a Zara- 
ruvdn i Kirsasp mmakanliid? u tars i tustra Tame de Keresaspa (qui etait) 
Zartuxst hac hdn samakanlh;'^ dans un etat epouvantable ; la peur de 

Zarathustra causee par cet etat epou- 
vantable ; 

u pasdmdnih^ guftan i Kirsasp hac comment Keresaspa exprima son 
amdrlhd zatan i-s mariom (u) burzitan repentir d'avoir tue des hommes sans 
i-s pahrextakdnihac vinds; nombre, et comment il glorifia ceux 

qui se sont detournes du peche; 

u casm-dkdslh ^ i-s hac ddtdr Ohr- comment il fut convaincu par Or- 
mazd pat zatan i-s dtaxs; muzd d’avoir battu le Feu de ce 

dernier; 

u x^^t^n i Kirsdsp hdn i pahrom comment Keresaspa demanda la 
ax^dn pat hdn kartdrlh vie supreme en recompense des hauts 

faits suivants (a savoir) : 
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kd-s' kust ^az ® <2> srti^ar, u stam-- 
bakih i hdn pitydrak, 

u kd-s vdnlt Gandar^ i zairi- 
pdsndn,^ skaftaklh i hdn druz^ 
u kd-s zat huniisak " i -^Nwlkdn <2/> 
DdStdnlkdn^ (u) gardn anaklh u vizand 
i hacasdn^ 

u kd-s rdmenlt takik vat hac gehdn 
ziydnih^ apdc d daman sutih d^urtan, 

pat-ic hdn i kd^ Dahdk hac band 
harzak^ bavet u pat marnjenltan i 
gehdn apar dvdret u dam ^apasiheni- 
tdrih drdyet^^ ave iispehet u pat 
vdnitan i ave hdn i vas-oz druz o gehdn 
dam ^frahdtet;^^ 

hamemdrlh i dtays d Kirsdsp pat 
must i pads kart, u apdc dastan i-s hoc 
vahist; 

u ahydrth i gdsurun avis pat dpdtih i 
pads kart, u pdtan i-s hac ddsax^; 

u x^dSisn i Zartuxst d dtaxs apar 
dmurzltan i-s hac vinos; 

u hanjdtari^^ i dtays hdne y^dbUn u 
franaftan i Kirsdsp ruvdn d hamyast^^ 
ay^dn, 

ahrdZlh pahrom hast dpdtih. 


qu’il avait tue le dragon cornu; la 
fureur de cet ennemi ; 

qu’il avait vaincu Gandarv aux talons 
jaunes; la monstruosite de ce demon; 

qu’il avait battu la mauvaise en- 
geance de Nivika et Dastayani; les 
graves malheurs et dommages causes 
par cette engeance ; 

qu’il avait empeche le vigoureux 
Vent de porter prejudice au monde, 
(et qu’il Tavait amene) a rendre de 
nouveau des services aux creatures ; 

enfin, pour prix de ce que, au 
moment oil Dahak sera delivre de ses 
liens et s^dancera en avant pour 
ravager le monde materiel et menacera 
d’exterminer la creation, lui, (Keres- 
aspa,) s^eveillera et viendra au secours 
de la creationmaterielleen vainquantce 
demon qui possede beaucoup de force ; 

rintervention du Feu contre Keres- 
aspa par suite de la douleur que 
celui-ci lui avait causee, et comment 
le Feu lui refusa le paradis ; 

Faide que Gdsurun donna a Keres- 
aspa en raison du bonheur que celui-ci 
lui avait apporte, et comment Gosurun 
le preserva de Tenfer; 

comment Zarathustra supplia le Feu 
de pardonner le peche de Keresaspa; 

comment le Feu accorda a Zara- 
thustra ce qu’il demandait, et com- 
ment Tame de Keresaspa entra dans 
Fexistence mixte. 

La justice est le supreme bonheur. 


LA LfiGENDE DE KERESASPA D’APRfiS LES RIVAYAT 
(ed. Dhabar, p. 65-74) 

TRADUCTION 

u paitdk ku dtays etdn arzdmand i II a ete revele que le Feu est telle- 
Ohrmazd be d Zartuyst guft ku : ^ ruvdn, ment venerable qu’Ormuzd dit h. Zara- 
kunisn, gydk, bdh,fravahr, hast — hdni thustra: ‘A qui appartiennent Fame, 
ke veh sahet kd be vendhV^^ Fceuvre, le rang, la faculte de percep- 

tion, Fesprit, Fetre qui te semblent les 
meilleurs quand tu y regardes bien?’ 
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u ZartiLst guft ku: ^hdn i 
Krisasp.^ 

Ohrmazd ruvm i Krisasp x^dst^ u 
ruvd?i i Krisasp diUanakihy i-s andar 
dosax^^ dit estdt, rah he 6 Zartmt guft 
ku: 'Kdpul herpat-e but ham^ ke 
u '^Mdh^^ pat pust hah; zwim 
'^X^dstan rah pat gehdn hame raft ham^ 
u gehdn man zest pat casm but hdhy u 
gehdn -^hac ’^varz'^^ i man tar sit hahJ" 

u Ohrmazd guft ku: 'be est^ ruvdn i 
Krisasp! ce-m zest pat cam hah, ce-t 
dtaxs i man pus ozat api-t pahrec ne 
karV 

u ruvdn i Krisasp guft ku-m be 
dmurz^ Ohrmazd! api-m hdnipdsom^^ 
ax^dn dah, api-m gardhmdn be dah! az 
i sruvar he ozat i asp-dpdr i marU 
dpdr,^'^ api-s dandan hand cand bdzuk i 
man but, api-s gos hand cand 14 namat 
hut, api-s hand cand varten-e^^ 
but, api-s sruv hand cand sdk^^ pat 
bdldh but, api-m cande nem roc pat pust 
home tacit ham, tdk-am sar be 0 dost 
kart, gahe 0 gartan zat api-m be ozat. 
u hakar-am hdn az ne ozat hdh, ah^^ 
hamdk dam i to be apasihenit hdh, u to 
hakurc cdrak <f> Ahrimane ne danist 
hdh: 


Ohrmazd guft ku: 'he est, ce-t dtaxs i 
man pus ozat: 

Krisasp guft ku: 'Ohrmazd! hdn-am 
<S) pdsom ax^dn gardhmdn dah! ce-m 
Gandarp be ozat, ke-s pat e bar 12 deh 
be gartP kd-m andar dandan i Gan- 
dar^ be niklrit, ah martdm i murtak 
andar dandan dkust estdt, api-s res i 
man grift api-s be <o> zrah kesit ham, 
api-mdn 9 rdc-sapdn andar zrah kdre- 
cdr dost, upas man hac Gandarfpdtyd- 


Nyberg 

Zarathustra dit: 'A Keresaspa, le 
kai: 

Ormuzd appela Tame de Keresaspa; 
et Tame de Keresaspa, a cause des 
tourments vus par elle, (les tour- 
ments) qu’elle avait vus dans Tenfer, 
dit a Zarathustra: ‘J’etais le hirbed de 
Kaboul, qui est protege par Mihr et 
Mah; afin de chercher la vie je suis 
alle dans le monde, mais le monde 
etait abominable a mes yeux, et le 
monde avait peur de ce que je faisais/ 

Ormuzd dit: ‘Retire-toi, ame de 
Keresaspa, car tu es abominable a mes 
yeux, parce que tu as tue mon fils, le 
Feu, et que tu n’as pas fait penitence.’ 

L’ame de Keresaspa dit : Tardonne- 
moi, Ormuzd, et donne-moi la vie 
supreme, et donne-moi le Garodman! 
J’ai tue le dragon cornu qui devorait 
les chevaux et les hommes, dont les 
dents etaient aussi grandes que mon 
bras, dont I’oreille etait grande 
comme 14 nattes, dont Toeil etait aussi 
grand qu’une roue(?) et dont la come 
etait aussi haute qu’un tronc 
d’arbre(?). Environ une demi-jour- 
nee, je coums apr^s lui; enfin, je mis 
sa tete dans ma main (= je le saisis 
par la tete), je lui frappai le cou avec 
ma massue, et je le tuai. Si je n’avais 
pas tue ce dragon, ta creation entiere 
aurait ete detmite, et tu n’aurais 
jamais trouve un remede centre Ahri- 
man.’ 

Ormuzd dit: ‘Retire-toi, car tu as 
tue mon fils, le Feu.’ 

Keresaspa dit: ‘Ormuzd, donne- 
moi la vie supreme (qui est) le Gar5d- 
man! Car j’ai tue Gandarv, qui 
avalait d’un seul coup douze pro- 
vinces. Lorsque je regardai dans les 
dents de Gandarv, je vis des hommes 
morts accroches aux dents. II me 
saisit a la barbe, je fus traine par lui a 
la mer; dans la mer, nous lutt^mes 
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vandtar but ham. api-m ^tez pdS i Tun avec Tautre neuf jours et neuf 
Gandar^ griH api-m tdk sar carm he nuits; apres cela, j’eus Tavantage sur 
haxt^ api-m dast u pah i Gandar^ patis Gandarv. Vite, je saisis Gandarv par 
bast api-m zrah be 0 bar kesU,^^ api-m le pied, je Fecorchai jusqu’a la tete, et 
be <o> ^Axrurak^^ apaspdrt, api-m 15 avec la peau, j’enchainai les mains et 
asp kust x^^artf^'^ u pat ^dsdyak i star les pieds de Gandar\^ Je le trainai au 
be ^ Gandar^ *Axrurak bord de la mer, je le confiai a Akh- 

dost kasUy api-s et i man zan kaszt^ apt-s rurak; ensuite, je tuai et je mangeai 
pit u dayak^^ i man karslt. u hamdk quinzechevaux, etjem’endormisdans 
martom -^man ^hac ^guhdrdyenlt I’abri des chevaux. Ensuite, Gandarv 
ham''^^^ udyist ham.,u har gdm-e 1000 entraina mon ami Akhrurak, il en- 
gdmbejastham.uhdni^ke^^pdhiman traina ma femme, il entraina mon 
bejast^harce-spatkoft^ahataxsandar pere et ma mere. Tout le monde vint 
dpast. be 0 zrah sut ham^ api-m avesdn m’eveiller de mon sommeil, je me 
apdc d^urt hand^ api-m Gandar^ grift levai, a chaque pas je sautai mille pas ; 
u dzat. hakar-am he ne dzat hdh^ Ahri- partout 011 mon pied se plantait en 
man apar dam i td pdtixsdh but hdh' faisant ces sauts, le Feu envahissait la 

place. J’arrivai a la mer, je ramenai ces 
personnes, je saisis Gandarv, et je le 
tuai. Si je ne Tavais pas tue, Ahriman 
serait devenu maitre de ta creation.’ 

Ohrmazd guft ku: ^be est, ce-m zeH Ormuzd dit: ‘Retire-toi, car tu es 
pat casm (hahy^ ce-t dtaxs i man pus abominable a mes yeux, parce que tu 
dzatJ as tue mon fils, le Feu.’ 

Krisdsp guft ku: ' Ohrmazd! vahist Keresaspa dit: ‘Ormuzd, donne- 
gardhmdn be dah! ce-mrasdar dzat moi le paradis et le Garodman! Car 
handykepattanetonvazurgbuthand^i j’ai tue les brigands, dont les corps 
kd raft hand martdmdn pat et dost ku- etaient si grands que quand ils mar- 
sdn hacahar star u mdh api-sdn hacahar chaient il semblait aux hommes que 
X^CLS xfarset ravet; api-sdn dp <z> zrah les etoiles et la lune fussent fixees plus 
tdk d zdnuk bavet, api-sdn man tdk d bas qu’eux, et que le beau soleil mar- 
zang but ham^ api-m pat zang be zat chat plus bas qu’eux; et I’eau de la 
hand; avesdn dpast hand api-sdn kdf i mer ne leur montait que jusqu’aux 
pat zamik skast. u hakar-am avesdn genoux. Je fus sur leurs talons; je les 
dpastdn rasdar ne dzat hand, Ahriman frappai aux talons, ils tomb^rent, ils 
apar dam i td pdtixsdh but hdh,^ briserent les montagnes de la terre. Si 

je n’avais pas tue ces miserables bri- 
gands, Ahriman serait devenu maitre 
de ta creation.’ 

Ohrmazd guft ku: ^be est, ce-m zest Ormuzd dit: ‘Retire-toi, car tu es 
pat casm hdh, ce-t dtaxs i man pus abominable a mes yeux, parce que tu 
dzaV as tue mon fils, le Feu.’ 

Krisdsp guft ku:^ Ohrmazd! vahutu Keresaspa dit: ‘Ormuzd, donne- 
gardhmdn be dah! kd-m vdt raxt api- moi le paradis et le Garodman! Car 
m stav kart, devdn vdt be freft api-sdn j’ai epuise et paralyse le Vent. Les 
be dvdt guftku: ^^hac har ddm-dahim demons avaient seduit le Vent, ils 
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to patyavandtar ; u ah eton meneh ku 

kas hac man patyavandtar nest, Krisdsp 
apar en zamlk ravet u devdn u marto- 
7 nan tar menet u to-ic ke vat hah,, at 
tar menet. vat kd-s hdn say^an asnut^ 
Mon sayt he raft i-s hamdk dar u drayt 
i-s apar rds bid kand^ api-s hamdk 
zamlk i-s apar rds but, ah ^perdkanu 
hit kart u tdrikth be esidt. ukd d 7nan 
mat ke Krisdsp ham, ah pah i man hac 
zamlk apar dastafi ne tuvdn hut. u man 
dyist ham api-7npat zamlk he dat, api-s 
pat har 2 pah pat ^mars estdt ham, 
tdk-as past-e be kart ku: ^^apdc 0 
hacahar zamlk savam, hdn i Ohrmazd 
framut ku: zamlk u asmdn dar! kunam, 
a77i be ne hillh.*'^^ u hakar-am hdn cis 
ne kart hah, Ahriman apar ddm i to 
patiysai but hdh.* 


Ohrmazd guft ku: ^he est, ce-m zest 
pat cahn hah, ce-t at ays i 7nan pus zaV 

Krisdsp guft ku: ^Ohrmazd! vahist 
<w> gardhmdn he dah! ce hoc den eton 
paitdk ku kd Dahdk hoc hand rahihit, 
ah cdrak be man an kas y^^dstan ne 
tuvdn. hdn cim rah am vahist u gardh- 
mdn be dah! u hakar-am vahist 
gardhmdn ne sdyet datan, am amdvan- 
dih uperdzkarih, i-m andar zwandaklh 
hut, am apdc dah, ce kd-m hdn Mon 
amavandih uperdzkarih, kd zlvan- 
dak ^hut ham am but, apdc dahah, 
Ahriman apdk devdn be ozanam, 
tdrikih hac dosayf kanam, nevakok 
rom be kunam, api-s tane^^ andar dh 
nisinet u andar oh ravM.^ 


avaient dit au Vent: “c’est toi qui as 
le dessus sur la creation entiere ; sois 
done sur que personne n’a le dessus 
sur toi. Pourtant, Keresaspa marche 
sur cette terre-ci et fait tort aux 
demons et aux hommes, et a toi 
aussi qui es le Vent, il te fait tort/' 
Ayant entendu ces mots, le Vent 
s’elanga avec tant d'impetuosite qu’il 
deracina tous les arbres et tous les 
bosquets qui etaient sur sa route, et 
qu’il fit voler dans toutes les directions 
la terre qui etait sur sa route ; et il y 
eut des tenebres. Mais lorsqu'il vint 
a moi qui suis Keresaspa, il ne put 
pas soulever mon pied de terre. Moi, 
je me levai, je le terrassai, je me 
pla 9 ai avec mes deux pieds sur son 
ventre ; enfin, il prit I’engagement que 
void: “Je redescendrai sous la terre; 
ce qu’Ormuzd a ordonne en disant: 
soutiens la terre et le del! je le ferai, 
je n’y manquerai pas.*' Si je n’avais 
pas fait cela, Ahriman serait devenu 
mdtre de ta creation.’ 

Ormuzd dit: ‘Retire-toi, car tu es 
abominable a mes yeux, parce que tu 
as tue mon fils, le Feu.’ 

Keresaspa dit: ‘Ormuzd, donne- 
moi le paradis et le GarSdman! Car 
il est etabli par la religion revelee que 
quand Dahak sera dechaine de ses 
liens, personne ne pourra trouver un 
remede (centre lui) excepte moi. A 
cause de cela, donne-moi le paradis et 
le Garodman! S’il n’est pas possible 
de me donner le paradis et le Garod- 
man, (du moins) rends-moi la force et 
lasuprematie que je possedais dans ma 
vie; car si tu me rends la force et la 
suprematie que je possedais quand 
j’etais vivant, je tuerai Ahriman et les 
demons, je chasserai les tenebres de 
I’enfer, je le rendrai bon et lumineux, 
et vous y r^siderez seuls et vous vous 
y promenerez seuls.’ 
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Ohrmazd guft ku: 'et-at ne daham, Ormuzd dit: ‘Je ne te donnerai pas 
ruvdn i Krisdsp! ce martdmdn vinos cela, ame de Keresaspa, car les 
kunendeh,^^ u tdk <z> kd martdmdn an hommes commettent des peches, et 
vinos ne kunend^ id zlvandak apdc ne avant que les hommes ne commettent 
sdyet kartan, u apdrik-ic martdm apdc plus de peche, il n’est pas possible de 
zlvandak ne^sdyd^^kartan.ceristdxez te rendre vivant, et il ne sera pas 
etdn kunand kd hamdk martdm avinds possible non plus de rendre vivants 
be bavend. martdm kd be mtrend api-sdn les autres hommes, car la resurrection 
ruvdn druvand^ cddn hamdk dsdnih ne se fera que quand les hommes 
hillh api-sd7i hamdk andkih u dusy^a- seront exempts de peches. Quand les 
rih kart bavet. ’ hommes meurent et que leurs ames sont 

pecheresses, alors il leur faut renoncer 
a tout repos, il leur est inflige toutes 
sortes de tourments et de damnations’, 

kd Krisdsp kartdrih < 2 > y^es pat en Lorsque Keresaspa eut expose de 
ahvenak guft but^ yazdan i mendkdn u cette maniere ses hauts faits, les dieux 
yazddn <i> getikdn be grist hand^ u celestes et les dieux terrestres fondi- 
Zartust i spitdmdn be grist; guft ku: 'M rent en larmes, et Zarathustra le 
ne freftdr hdh^ u man freftdr pat casm Spitaman fondit en larmes; il dit: 
hdh, Ohrmazd^ andar ruvdn i Krisdsp? ‘Quoique tu ne sois pas trompeur, 
ce kd Krisdsp pat-tandmand u jdnd- Ormuzd, est-ce que tu me tromperas 
mand ne but hah, cis-ic dam i td pat ouvertement au sujet de I’ame de 
getdh estim ne hut hdh,^ Keresaspa? Car si Keresaspa n’etait 

pas apparu corps et ame, rien 
n’aurait subsiste de ta creation dans 
ce monde-ci.’ 

kd Zartust hdmds apdk but estdt, Lorsque Zarathustra se fut tu, le 
dtays be avipdh estdt api-s vindskdrlh i Feu se dressa sur ses pieds, il raconta 
Krisdsp andar be guft api-s guft le peche que Keresaspa avait commis 
kit~s man be d vahist ne hilam' envers lui, et il dit: ‘Je ne le laisserai 

pas entrer dans le paradis.’ 

dtays en hand gd^im guft be estdt, u Le Feu ay ant cesse de dire ces mots, 
gdsurun ddt^^ be d pdS estdt api-s guft le createur G5surun se dressa sur ses 
ku: ‘man be d dosay^ ne hilam, ce-s pat pieds, et il dit: ‘Je ne le laisserai pas 
man nevaklh vas kart' entrer dans Tenfer, car il m’a fait 

beaucoup de bien.’ 

gdsurun en hand sayfan guft be estdt, Gosurun ayant cesse de dire ces 
Zartuyst be d pdS estdt api-s be d dtays mots, Zarathustra se dressa sur ses 
namdc hurt api-s guft ku: ‘pahrec! tdk pieds, il se prosterna devant le Feu, 
td glram^^ u kartdrih <i> td andar et il dit: ‘Laisse-le, afin que je te loue 
gehdn be gd^am u d Vistdsp u Jdmdsp et que je raconte ton acte genereux 
begdpamku: “be niklret ku dtays ciydn dans le monde, et que je dise a 
hakanen-gdh^'^ kart, kd Krisdsp pat Vistaspa et a Jamaspa: “voytz com- 
patlt be kart api-s be dmurzlt"'^^ ment le Feu agit une fois, lorsque 

Keresaspa faisait repentance, et com- 
ment il lui pardonnal” ’ 
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NOTES PHILOLOGIQUES 

1. aUfravaxsya: transcription pehlevie des mots avestiques at fravaxsyd qui 
commencent le ch. 40 du Yasna. Les trois premiers fargards du Sutkar nask sont 
nommes d'apres les mots initiaux des trois formules sacrees du mazdeisme: ya&d 
ahd z'airyo, asam vohu et yevhe hdtam\ les fargards suivants portent des noms 
derives des mots qui commencent les differents chapitres des Gathas. Cela se 
repete, avec quelques variations, dans tous les autres nasks analyses par le Denkart. 

2. et sont des derives d’un adjectif que je lis samakan. Le 

substantif d’oii derive cet adjectif est sam ‘peur, frayeur’, forme alternante avec 
sahm qui est peut-toe plus frequent. Quant a la terminaison on semble d’ac- 
cord pour la lire -kun et pour la rapprocher du theme du present de kartan kun- 
‘faire’. Cette lecture est cependant une mvention moderne qui n’est confirmee ni 
par la tradition, ni par aucun fait dans les langues vivantes, et Salemann a eu 
raison de la rejeter {Grundriss der iranischen Philologie^ i. i, 280). Comme Ta 
reconnu Salemann, la terminaison est etroitement apparentee au suffixe -gin 
qui remplace toujours en Pazend ce et qui survit dans quelques adjectifs 

ntepersans,p. ex. ‘tous’. Or,ce -gin repose sans doute sur un ancien -aken< 

^-akanya- ; dont la graphie permet la lecture -kan aussi bien que -kun, doit done 
representer un suffixe -akan <i^-akana-^ dont *-akanya- n’est qu’un allongement. 
II me semble tres probable que e’est precisement cet -akan qui apparait dans le 
suffixe armenien extremement frequent -akan^ element evidemment emprunte a 
I’iranien. 

3. peut etre hi pryndnyh^ pasemdmh avec un alef superflu entre 

s et y. On trouve cependant constamment dans Tancien manuscrit du Menoke Xrat 
consen^e a Copenhague,^ la graphie = pasdmdnih^ et il est bien probable 

que de notre passage n’est qu’une alteration graphique de cette derniere 

forme. II est vrai que la forme courante de ce mot semble etre pasemdmhy mais 
pa^dmdmh est aussi acceptable, et il represente probablement la formation originale, 
II s’agit ici d’une difference dialectale que nous connaissons aujourd’hui gr^ce aux 
textes de Turfan. Ces textes nous montrent que le dialecte iranien du Nord-Ouest 
avait tres souvent -d- la ofi le dialecte du Sud-Ouest avait -e- ; on en trouve d’ex- 
cellents exemples dans les composes dont le premier element prend la terminaison 
du cas oblique: nord-ouest hoM-yar ‘sauveur’, mais sud-ouest boze-yar?- fividem- 
ment, pasdmdnih est a pasemdnih ce que boMd-yar est a boze-yar. Nous avons done 
affaire a un compost dont le premier element est reuni au dernier dement -mdnik 
a Faide de la desinence du cas oblique -d ou -e, Ce mot pas ne peut, a mon avis, 
etre separe du mot pas atteste par les textes de Turfan au sens de ‘derriere, arriere, 
apres’. En effet, si on les identifie Fun avec I’autre, on obtient une dymologie 
excellente de pasd-mdnlh, qui correspondra alors exactement au grec juerd-vota, 
litteralement "re-sipiscence’.^ fitymologiquement, le mot pas ‘derriere’ ne peut 
representer que Fancien pasca. Or, M. Tedesco a demontre d’une fa^on convain- 
cante^ que le groupe -sc- a subi, dans les langues iraniennes du Ouest, un double 
traitement: dans le dialecte du Nord-Ouest il a about! a -s-, dans le dialecte du 

* et publie en facsimile par M. F. C. Andreas, ICiel. 

* Cf. Lentz dans Zeitschnft fiir Indologie und Iranistik^ iv. 270 sq., ofi Fon trouve beaucoup 
de mat^riaux relatifs a ce probleme. L’interpretation historique que M. Lentz propose de 
ces donn^es n’est cependant pas acceptable. 

3 On peut rndme se demander si paid-mdnzh n’est pas tout simplement un caique de 
fiera-vota. 4 p)ans Le Monde Oriental^ xv. 209 sq. 
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Sud-Ouest, a -5-. pas est done la forme caracteristique du Nord-Ouest, et le Sud- 
Ouest doit y repondre par pas, qui est en effet la forme courante de ce dernier 
dialecte. iMais etant donne que pas appartient au Nord-Ouest, e’est pasd- et non 
pas pase- qu’il faut attendre dans la composition. Le mot original pour ‘repentir’ 
est done pasdmdmh, tandis que pasemdmh est une forme hybride due a i’influence 
du Sud-Ouest. 

4. casm-dkddh ‘connaissance evidente\ employe ici comme un nom d’action: 
‘I’action de se rendre a Tevidence’, au sens judiciaire ‘I’action d’etre porte, par des 
preuves evidentes, a avouer son crime’ en parlant d’un coupable. 

5. Le texte porte mais ce n’est qu’une mauvaise graphic pour Sa — az. 
Dans i’ecriture cursive des papyrus pehlevis, est constamment ecrit j . II n’est 
done pas necessaire de supposer ici un mot gaz ‘celui qui mord’ dans le sens de 
‘serpent’, comme le fait West. 

6 simple transcription pehlevie du mot avestique zairi.pdhia- 

(Yast, V. 38; xix. 41), avec la desinence moyen-iranienne -an, 

7. est une transcription du mot avestique hunus qui se trouve Yasna li. 10. 

huniis est le nominatif de hunu- ‘fils’, en parlant seulement des etres diaboliques. 
La lecture et I’explication de West sont inexactes. Nivikdn (le texte porte 
simple faute de copiste pour et Dastdnikdn sont des adjectifs patronymiques 

derives de ^Nimk et ^Dastdnik, formes pehlevies des noms avestiques Nivika- et 
Ddstaydni- qu’on trouve Yast, xix. 41. 

8. pat-ic hdn i kd: cette expression se trouve aussi dans le Menoke Xrat Ivii. 21 
oil elle ne souleve pas de difficultes: pat-ic est un adverbe ‘au surplus, en outre’, 
hdn i kd a le sens de ‘le fait que’. Ici I’expression est moins claire, car il est evidem- 
ment necessaire de regarder Dahdk . . . drdyet comme des propositions subordonnees 
aux propositions uspehet . . . frahdtet qui contiennent le fait principal indique 
par hdn i kd. Nous serions done obliges de donner a kd ici le sens de ‘quand’ et 
non pas de ‘que’. Observons cependant qu’il y a dans ce passage une complication 
de la pensee qui a amene une certaine confusion grammatical. L’auteur voulait 
exprimer ‘le fait que quand’. Or, si le pehlevi dit hdn i kd pour ‘le fait que’, ‘le fait 
que quand’ devrait s’exprimer par hdn i kd kd, tournure assez lourde et choquante. 
II n’est done que tout naturel qu’on ait supprime le second kd pour des raisons 
d’euphonie. Si Ton ne veut pas accepter cette explication, on pourra toujours 
regarder hdn i kd comme une faute de copistes pour hdn i kd kd, 

9. harzak ‘libre, delivre’, adjectif derive de harz- ‘llcher, renvoyer’, moyen- 
iranien histan hit- (ou hirz- dans le dialecte du Nord-Ouest). Ce mot nous permet 
d’ldentifier le prototype pehlevi, jusqu’ ici inconnu, du mot armenien arjak ‘libre, 
delivre, dechaine, effrene’ que M. Meillet a soup^onne, il y a deja vingt ans, d’etre 
un emprunt a I’iranien, sans pouvoir le prouver (v. Memoir es de la Societe de 
Linguistique, xvii. 244). 

10. Le texte de M. Madan porte probablement qu’une faute 

d’lmpression pour 

11. drdyet est le verbe technique pour ‘parler’ employe en parlant des etres 
diaboliques. Le sens primitif semble etre ‘crier, hurler’, et e’est probablement ce 
sens qu’il faut supposer ici: apasihemtdnh drdyet ‘il criera a la destruction’. 

I a. contexte exige ici un mot signifiant ‘s’eveiller; etre ressuscite’. Je 

crois qu’il faut lire tispeh-et, que je derive de *us-paBya- ‘sortir’, c.-a-d. du sommeil 
= ‘s’eveiller’. Le mot n’est pas releve dans I’Avesta, mais I’avestique aussi bien 
que le Sanscrit expriment Taction opposee ‘se coucher; etre couche’ par ni-pad-. 
Pour ‘s’eveiiler’ le Sanscrit emploie ut-pat-, tandis que ut-pad- signifie ‘naitre, 
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prendre naissance de’; dans Tavestique, par centre, e’est us-pat- qui signifie 
‘naitre, prendre naissance’; dans les langues iraniennes, us-pad- a done du 6 trQ 
reserve pour le sens ‘s’eveiller’. Le flottement entre pad- et pat- que Ton constate 
ici est tres ancien et n’a rien de surprenant. 

13. frahdtet ‘est utile, est en aide a’ se trouve aussi dans le Men5ke Zrat ii. 107. 
De cette formation Bartholomae a donne une analyse detaillee,^ dont le resultat 
principal me semble sur, bien qu’il soit susceptible d’etre complete et precise. 
Comme Bartholomae, je suppose qu’il s’agit d’un quasi-verbe seulement; il faut 
analyser qui signifie ‘il est frahdt\ Cefrahdt est sans doute un nom qui a 
ete employe originairement comme le predicat d’une proposition nominale, et qui 
n’a pris le caractere d’un verbe que secondairement. Mais en jugeant de I’origine 
de ce frahdt^ il faut tenir compte de ce qu’il peut refieter non seulement I’ancien 
nom d ’action ^frahdti- ‘aide’, comme le veut Bartholomae, mais aussi le nominatif 
d’un nomen actoris ^frahdtar- ‘celui qui porte aide’ (au nominatif ^fraBdtd), Il en 
est de meme de tons les autres verbes analyses par Bartholomae. En outre, quelques- 
uns des verbes traites par lui ont un sens passif qu’il a meconnu; pour ceux-ci, il 
sera necessaire de recourir encore a d ’autres explications. La question de I’origme 
de cette formation est done plus compliquee que ne le pensait Bartholomae. 

14. : ce verbe signifie, commel’indique le contexte avec evidence, ‘accorder, 
agreer’. Selon toute vraisemblance, le mot contient done le preverbe han-, et 
I’ensemble doit etre lu hanjdtan. Quant a I’etymologie, je pense que han-jdtan 
repose sur un ancien *han-cd- que je rapproche de I’avestique kd- ‘avoir envie de, 
desirer’, Sanscrit kd- avec le meme sens, mais aussi ‘se rejouir de’. £tant donne 
ce sens du verbe simple, le compose aryen ^sam-kd-^ iranien ^han-kd-^ a pu aisement 
prendre le sens de ‘consentir a, accorder’. 

15. il n’y a pas de doute que ce mot ne soit identique a I’element cons- 

titutif du substantif = hamestakdn ou hamistakdn^ designation de la place 

intermediaire entre le paradis et I’enfer. Or, ce hamestak- ou hamistak- remonte a 
^ham-miyasta-ka-y c.-a-d. ham-\- miyasta-^ participe de my as- ‘melanger’, I’ensemble 
signifiant ‘I’etat ou I’existence mixte’: e’est ainsi que le pehlevi rend la notion 
avestique misvan- qui derive egalement de myas- (v. Altiranisches Worterhuchy 
p. J186 sq.). doit done etre analyse hmyyst ( = :> -f .5 ), c.-a-d. ham-miyast 

ou hamyast sans la contraction posterieure de -iya- en -f- ou -e-. 

16. -Hyjireu**: je le lis vendh, Au point de vue grammatical, cette desinence -Hy® 
est peut-etre le trait le plus interessant de tout ce texte. En general, on I’identifie 
tout simplement avec la desinence de la 2*^® pers. du sing, de I’indicatif, a savoir 
-Hyo = eh dont elle serait une mauvaise graphie. Mais I’experience que j’ai acquise 
des textes pehlevis m’a fait reconnaitre qu’il faut toujours prendre la tradition des 
manuscrits beaucoup plus au serieux qu’on ne le fait en general. Combien de 
finesses grammaticales et lexicales n’a-t-on pas meconnues en mettant au compte 
des scribes des formes qu’on n’a pas pu expliquer! Graphiquement -nyo signifie 
-ah et rien que cela; la forme vendh est done la 2"^® pers. du sing, du subjonctif, 
En effet, je crois pouvoir demontrer que le subjonctif est tout a fait justifie ici. 
L’examen minutieux des donnees historiques montre qu’il faut compter, dans 
le pehlevi, avec ce mode dans une mesure beaucoup plus large qu’on ne Ip 
croirait. J’essaierai d’esquisser les contours de I’important probleme qui se 
cache ici. 

Resumons tout d’abord ce que nous savons du subjonctif dans I’Avesta: M. 

^ Dans son article *Arica XVII’, public dans les Indogermanische Forschungeriy xxxviii. 
I sq.; I’analyse des formations en -t- se trouve, pp. 3-9. 
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Reichelt a donne sur ce sujet, dans son Azcestisches Element arhuchy pp, 313-18, un 
apergu auquel j'empninte les faits suivants: 

(1) Le subjonctif avestique exprime une volition, une resolution prise par quel- 
qu’un de faire quelque chose ; il est aussi employe dans des phrases interrogatives 
pour exprimer une deliberation. 

(2) II prend le sens du futur pur, dans des propositions subordonnees aussi bien 
que dans des propositions principales. 

(3) II est employe dans des propositions principales qui sont determinees par 
une proposition conditionnelle irreelle ; yeiSt zi azam noit dathyam (optatif irreel) . . . 
vtspo avhus astvd airyanem vaejo frdhwdt (subjonctif) ‘si je n’avais rendu . . . tout 
le monde corporel se serait rendu dans I’Airyanem Vaej5’. Vendidad I. i 

(4) II apparait dans des phrases qui expriment une experience generale, une 
verite valable partout :yd . , , upairi hunaram mand hardly vispam aetam paiti zrvdmm 
astaram urva kdsaydt ‘celui qui . . . pense de lui-meme au-dessus de son merite, 
tout le temps qu’il le fait, son §me en contracte peche^ Fragment Tahmuras (= 
Pursisniha) xxxvii. 

(5) Enfin, le subjonctif remplace Tindicatif sans raisons apparentes : ahmya vase 
vazdnte cadvodro aurvanto ‘quatre chevaux rapides trainent ce char (atteles a ce 
char)’ Yast, x. 125 ; de meme au preterit: frd he mazda . . . ratudvoam hardt ‘Mazda 
confere la maitrise spirituelle du monde a celui qui . . . ’ Yast, x. 92 (interpretation 
de Bartholomae). 

Examinons maintenant les formes en -nyo que presente notre texte : 

I. -Hyo disigne la 2*”^ personne, 

(a) kd-m hdn eton amdvandih uperozkarih . . . apdc dahdhy .he ozanam ‘si tu me 
rends la force et la suprematie . . . je tuerai’ . . . apdc dahdh se ref ere a I’avenir ; le 
subjonctif est done a sa place. 

(b) kd ne f ref tdr hdh, u man freftdr pat cahn hdh . . .? ‘quoique tu ne sois pas 
trompeur, est-ce que tu me tromperas ouvertement . . .?’ La premiere phrase 
exprime une verite generale; le subjonctif est done tout a fait justifie ; il Test aussi 
dans la seconde phrase qui se refere a Tavenir. 

(c) ... hdn i ke veh sahet kd he vendh ? ‘a qui sont . . . qui te semblent les meilleurs 
quand tu y regardes bien?’ Le proposition subordonnee n’est pas ici une phrase 
purement temporelle, mais elle est d’un caractere conditionnel : ‘si tu y regardes 
bien’. Dans ce cas, le subjonctif a des parallHes avestiques: yadd asam zamrn anhan 
mazdasca ahuranho . . . isasd ‘si Asa est a invoquer, si Mazda et tous les autres 
ahuras sont a invoquer, procure-moi . . . ’ Yasna, xxxi. 4 ; yat mazdayasna haesazdi 
fravazante (subjonctif) katdropaurvo dmayante (subjonctif) ‘si les mazdeens veulent 
pratiquer I’art de guerir, sur qui s’essaieront-ils d’abord?’ Vendidad, vii. 36. 

(d) ci-m zeH pat casm hdh ‘car tu es abominable a mes yeux’: ici le subjonctif 
remplace tout simplement I’indicatif. Il en est de meme pour: 

(e) to-ic ke vdt hdh ‘toi qui es le Vent’, cf. man ke Krisdsp ham ‘moi qui suis 
Keresaspa’. Nous venons de voir que I’Avesta presente deja des exemples de cette 
confusion; il serait done peu prudent d’en contester I’existence dans le pehlevi. 

II. -ny® signifie la 3 ^^ personne. 

Des I’ancien temps, on avait dans les langues aryennes une double formation du 
subjonctif: avec les desinences primaires et avec les desinences secondaires. Vers 
la fin de la periode qui preceda immediatement celle du pehlevi, tous les verbes 
athematiques se sont transformes en verbes thematiques; a cette epoque, on avait 
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done pour le verbe ‘etre’ deux formes de la 3^® pers. du sing, du subjonctif : ^hdti 
et Vidt. ^hdti aboutit regulierement a hdt\ ^hdt, par centre, devait aboutir a hdh^ 
de meme que Toptatif ^bvait aboutit a beh (atteste par les textes de Turfan). On 
s’attend done dans le moyen-iranien a deux subjonctifs, hat et hah] et e’est en effet 
ce que nous trouvons. hdt est deja bien connu: e’est un des auxiliaires dont on se 
sert pour former le conditionnel du passe, p. ex. Menoke Xrat ii. 95 : hakar Kai- 
husrave uzdes-cdr i pat var i Gecist ne hand hdt . . . ahak paiydrak eton stahmaktar 
but hdt Am ... ‘si Kaikhusrav n’avait pas renverse le temple des idoles qui se trouvait 
dans le lac Cecist . . . alors Topposition (du mauvais esprit) serait devenue extreme- 
ment violente, de sorte que . . .’ Comme nous Tavons vu, TAvesta emploie le sub- 
jonctif dans les periodes irreelles, mais seulement dans la proposition principale, 
tandis que le pehlevi en a etendu Temploi aussi a la subordonnee. Pour hah, e’est 
notre texte qui offre les exemples decisifs : 

(a) hakar -am hdn az ne ozat hdh, ah hamdk ddm i to be apasihenit hah ‘si ce dragon 

n’avait pas ete tue par moi, alors ta creation entiere aurait ete detruite’. Sans aucun 
doute, hah remplit ici la meme fonction que hdt dans le passage du Men 5 ke Xrat. 
Rien de plus naturel done que d’y voir deux variantes de la meme forme qui est le 
subjonctif. On nous objectera peut-etre qu’il existe un auxiliaire heiji) qui est tres 
repandu au conditionnel du passe, et qui a meme survecu dans le du neoper- 

san (e’est I’ancien optatif thematique ^^hait)] et peut-etre y trouvera-t-on une raison 
de plus de lire -eh au lieu de -ah, Mais pourquoi renoncer a une lecture tout a 
fait claire et naturelle quand la forme qui en resulte s’explique aisement et qu’elle 
est appuyee d’un parallele aussi excellent que hat} 

Toutes les autres periodes conditionnelles irreelles de notre texte sont construites 
de la meme fagon que la precedente. Si le sujet est au pluriel, nous trouvons I’auxili- 
aire hand: hakar-am avesdn ne diat hand ‘s’ll n’avaient pas dte tues par moi’. Une 
fois kd est employe pour hakar: kd Krisdsp ne but hdh, as 4 c , , , ne but hah *si 
Keresaspa n’avait pas ete . . .’ 

(b) gehdn man zest pat cahn but hah u gehdn . . . tarsit hdh ‘le monde etait abomi- 
nable a mes yeux, et le monde avait peur . . . .’ II semble que le subjonctif ait cette 
fonction aussi dans quelques passages de I’Avestar/r^/ ayanho frasparat yaesantlm 
dpdm pardvkdt (subjonctif = ^pardhydt) ‘il sortit en sautant de (la place oil il se 
trouvait) sous I’airain, il renversa I’eau bouillante’ Yasna, ix. ii ; ho avad'a vazata 
dri,ayardm d'ri.ysapandm paitisa fimdnam yim ^dpaiOdm ndit aora avoirisydt (sub- 
jonctif, pour ^ava-vrisydt) ‘il alia ainsi trois jours et trois nuits durant, en route vers 
sa demeure, et il ne pouvait pas descendre’ Yast, v. 62. Dans ces exemples, nous 
trouvons deux phrases asyndetiques ; la premiere phrase contient un verbe au 
preterit racontant le fait principal, la seconde contient un verbe au subjonctif 
deenvant la situation qui en resulta. Il serait peut-etre premature de tirer de ces 
exemples des conclusions trop positives sur Torigine de la construction pehlevie 
but hdh ‘etait’ ; mais il ne me semble pas exclu qu’il y ait un rapport direct entre cette 
construction et I’emploi cite du subjonctif dans I’Avesta. Ce qui est plus important, 
e’est que la construction but hdh ‘etait’ a survecu; il me semble presque sur que la 
forme neopersane isolee Liftr^‘il disait’ remonte a un ^guft hdh, 

Dans le pehlevi de notre texte, la forme marquant la duree dans le passe est 
done identique au conditionnel du passe. Ce phenomene se repete dans le vieux 
neopersan; le Chihnimeh dit: 

mille de chaque espece se rassemblaient (c.-a-d. chaque jour, habituellement)’. 
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Ce iC^JXo\ est, comme on sait, aussi le conditionnei du passe. 

(c) ke Mtdr u Make patpust hah ‘qui est protege par Mihr et Mah’, Ici hah a le 
sens d’un present marquant I’habitude, c.-a-d. qu’il fait fonction tout simplement 
de rindicatif du present. Le phenomene que nous avons constate pour la 2^® 
personne se repete done pour la 2^^ personne. 

II est bien probable que cet emploi de hah nous donne la cle d’un phenomene 
assez embarrassant des parlers modernes de la Perse centrale Ici, la 2^^ personne 
du sing, du verbe substantif a tres rarement la forme {h)ast. A sa place, nous en 
trouvons d'autres cju’il semble absolument impossible de faire deriver de hast, Je 
donnerai, d’apres Zukovskij, Materialy dVa izucemja perstdskix narecij I-II (Petro- 
grad, 1888-1922), un petit tableau des formes les plus remarquables ; 



Pour hast: 

pour ast : 

apres voyelle : 

pour nisi : 

Ke§e 

hd 

-a 

-yd 

myd 

Kohrud 

hd 

-d 

-gd 

nehd^ nthd. 

Sengiser 

{dare) 

r -e, -a 
\ fern. -0 

-yd} 

-ydj 


Semerzad 


-d 



Abdu j 

f hd^hassd 1 

L {<hast-d) J 

-e, -d 

-ye, -yd 

nle^ m. 

TalahedeSk 1 

{hass <hast) 

-d 

-yd 

nia. 


Je pense que toutes ces formes s’expliquent sans dfficulte si Ton suppose qu’elles 
remontent a Pancien subjonctif hah^ avec la negation ne hah, 

Au point de vue historique, hah est une forme isolee. Dans les verbes poly- 
syllabiques, les desinences secondaires durent disparaitre, une fois que la tendance 
phonetique caracteristique du moyen-iranien commen9a a se faire sentir. D’un 
theme vain- ‘voir’ on avait originairement les formes *vaindti et vaindt pour la 
3nie pers. du sing, du subjonctif. ^vaindti aboutit regulierement a vendt^ qui est 
le subjonctif normal du moyen-iranien, mais vaindt ne pouvait aboutir qu’a ^ven^ 
forme tout a fait ambigue et qu’il fallait ecarter. Cependant, etant donnees dans la 
langue les deux formes altemantes hot et hdk, il a ete possible de restituer le sub- 
jonctif en -dh dans les verbes polysyllabiques : d’apres le modele de hdh^ qui s’em- 
ployait a c6te de hdt^ on crea une forme vendh a c6te de vendt, En effet, nous 
trouvons dans le pehlevi de ces formes: 

u apdrik-ic martom apdc zlvandak ne sdyd kartan ‘il ne sera pas possible de 
rendre vivants les autres hommes’. II est vrai que la lecture Myd n’est pas incon- 
testable (v. plus bas), mais en tout cas ce n’est pas I’indicatif qu’on a voulu exprimer 
par la graphic. Le contexte exige le futur; e’est done le subjonctif qui est a sa 
place. Un autre exemple se trouve dans le Bundahisn, ed. Anklesaria, p. 5, 1 . 8-9; 
hakar artlkne sdreneh^ ^at ne akdr u 5 man har2-dn sut afkdnhd ‘si tu ne commences 
pas la guerre, toi-meme tu ne seras pas reduit a I’impuissance, et en sus, nous en 
aurons profit tous les deux’, afkdrihdy litteralement ‘sera ajoute’, est le subjonctif 
du theme passif afkdnh-, 

17. ^kai\ le texte porte = ke^ mais il en resulte ime construction assez gauche. 
Probablement est une transposition erronee d’un qu’il n’est pas necessaire de 
lire ke^ mais qui pent representer aussi un kai. Ce dernier mot derive de I’avestique 
kavi- qui d^signe, on le sait, certains rois hostiles a la religion mazdeenne (en 
pehlevi je suppose done que e’est la la le^on originale du passage. 
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18. Le texte porte -fiif, le^on qui n’a pas de sens. Mais on n’a qu’a 

combiner les lettres un pen autrement et a lire -"fyi nr^-f pour arriver a ime le9on 
tout a fait satisfaisante. 

19. Le texte a 3 ce qui ne donne aucun sens. West a amende en 

ensuite il lit re (c.-a-d. ray) ‘splendeur’. Mais vu que plusieurs manuscrits 

portent pour Temendation i ^ hac varz i man est plus naturelle. 

20. pdscm : comme le montre le texte parallde du Denkart, pdhm est identique a 
pahrom. Comparer les zlternzncQS fravahr: fravaH-, ahravi asavan-^ &c. 

21. asp’dpdr — mart-opdri traductions des mots avestiques aspd.gar- et mra.gar- 
Yasna, ix. ii. dpdr<*at^a-pdra- du theme ‘remplir’, Altiranisches Worterbuch, 
p. 850. 

22. neop. dont Tarabe W est un emprunt. 

23. Le texte porte -HJ, qui est une faute pour as — av. as- ‘ceil’ en parlant des 
etres diaboliques. 

24. la lecture n’en est guere douteuse: c’est varten-e, c.-a-d. varten-\- 

Tarticle indefini. Le sens de varten n^est pas tout a fait clair ; a en juger par Tety- 
mologie (il derive de vart- ‘tourner’), il signifie probabkment quelque chose de 
rond. Le texte abrege neopersan presente a sa place ljjV signifier, entre 

autre, ‘roue’ ; et c’est ainsi que traduit West. 

25. le9on douteuse; le texte neopersan a ‘quatre-vingt aunes’, ce 

qui refiete probablement une lefon pehlevie iiiot signifiant ‘aune’. 

sdk ‘branche’ correspond au neop. qui peut signifier aussi ‘tronc d’arbre’ ; c’est 
ainsi que j’ai traduit. 

26. -*0^ est une particule tres frequente qui introduit, apres une proposition 
subordonnee, la proposition principale. Je crois qu’il faut la lire ah que je rattache a 
Tancien ada. 

27. le sens ‘devorer, avaler’ n’est pas douteux; je lis gart et je rattache le 
mot au sanscr. girati ougilati, av. gar- dans aspo.gar- ndrd,gar- (v. plus haut, note 20). 

28. mauvaise graphic pour = kent. Nous trouverons plus tard la 

forme recente kasU aussi bien que la forme originale karBt (ecrite avec » = r). 

29. : Tediteur, M. Dhabar, attire Tattention sur le neopersan w ‘the bottom, 
the sole’, et West, lui aussi, a songe a ce mot. Je ne peux cependant pas accepter 
cette interpretation, le sens qu’on attribue au mot neopersan etant un peu incertain. 
Probablement ^ est une abreviation graphique de (cf. 

‘vite’, neop. 7-0 . 

30. : j’accepte la lecture de West Ayrurdk = av. Ayrura- Yast, xiii. 137. 

31. api-m 15 asp kust x^art: West ‘and he slaughtered and ate my fifteen horses’, 
ce qui est possible, mais tres force. Interpretee sans idees precon9ues, la phrase 
signifie tout simplement *et je tuai et je mangeai quinze chevaux’. Ayant capture 
Gandarv, Keresaspa fait un grand sacrifice; il va sans dire qu’il mange a cette 
occasion les victimes immolees. Comp. H&odote, i. 133. 

32. Le texte presente mais la plupart des manuscrits portent Selon 

le contexte, le mot doit signifier ‘abri’, le mot stor ayant ici comme partout le sens 
de ‘chevaux’. J’accepte done la leqon que je lis dsdyak et que je traduis par 

‘abri’. Pour I’etymologie, ou peut songer au verbe bien connu dsdy-et ‘il se repose’ 
Menoke yrat, ii. 153, mais aussi au paz. dsdeaa (= dsdyah), attestd par le Skand- 
gumanik-vic^ et rendu dans la version sanscrite de ce texte par chdyd ‘ombre’. 
J’ignore d’ou West a tire sa traduction ‘a dense thicket’ et sa lecture aisakd (c.-a-d. 
ehk) pour en tout cas, cette interpretation n’est pas acceptable. 
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33. : West a commis id une grave erreur en traduisant ce verbe par ‘tomber’ 

(‘I fell down’); evidemment, il a confondu iNeJ)" et II est presque superflu 

de remarquer que ne peut etre lu que xuft, de x^iftan ‘s’endormir’. 

34. ddyak est etymologiquement identique au neop. sjb ‘nourrice’, mais la com- 
binaison pit u ddyak nous montre bien que ddyaU a ici le sens de ‘mere’. En effet, 
nous trouvons cette acception du mot dans le kurde, comp, ddlk-ii-hdh ‘parents’, 
litteraiement ‘mere et pere’ dans le parler des Mukris, v. Alann, Kurdisch-persische 
Forschujigen^ iv. 3, i, p. 5, demide ligne. 

35. W^est a mal compris ce passage, qui presente, il est vrai, une corruption 

legde. Au lieu de il faut evidemment lire fS = man hac\ pour le reste, il n’y 
a rien a changer, n’est pas ici le mot bien connu yurram^ mais yurm ‘sommeil’, 
forme recente de yumr avec la metathese reguliere de -wr- en -rm- (cf. narm<^ 
namra-). est atteste par les textes de Turfan; c’est aussi ce mot qui se cache 

sous la graphie f)", considdee par le Frahang comme un ideogramme pour 
Pour West propose une lecture tout a fait fantastique dtnhdrzgmtdd, mot 

qui signifierait ‘ I took under my protection’. La realite est beaucoup plus simple : 
il se c^che ici un verbe du sens ‘d’^eiller’. Pour obtenir ce verbe, il suffit de lire 
correctement ce qui est ecrit ici, et rien que ztlzi guhdrdyemt. gu- est I’ancien to-, 
et hdrdy- remonte a *hrdrdy- dont le premier r a disparu par dissimilation ; ^hrdrdy-^ 
a son tour, est sorti de yrdyrdy-^ 011 le second y est tombe par dissimilation et le 
groupe initial yr- s’est transforme en hr- (cf. hruftan = griftan dans les textes de 
Turfan). Ce yrdyrdy- est garanti par la forme 2,Yts,t\.(y}it fra-yrdyrdyeiti ‘il eveille’, 
Nirangastan 19. La forme guhdrdy- remonte done a un ancien *vi-yrdyrdy-. 

36. Dans le texte ^ ^ ^-5 sans variantes. Avec West, je corrige en Jif = ke qui 
est ecrit ici, comme dans beaucoup d’autres passages, pour kd == hdn i kd ‘le 
fait que’: v. plus haut, note 8. La construction est a analyser ainsi: ‘quant au fait 
que mon pied faisait des sauts — ^partout oil il se plantait, le Feu tombait la’. 

37. raxt est probablement le participe passe du theme ranj- d’ou ranj ‘douleur, 
fatigue’, ranjak ‘fatigue, epuise’. raxtan ranj- doit done signifier ‘fatiguer, epuiser’. 

38. serait mynyyhy mais c’est probablement une faute pour = merwh, 
Je regarde cette forme comme un imperatif : -e{h)<.-aya (forme active) ou -eh<. 
-ayahva (forme mediale) ; sur des imperatifs de ce genre cf. Tedesco dans Zeitschrift 
fur Indologie und Iranistik^ ii. 306 sq. 

39. ^ a lire at, forme forte du pronom enclitique -t On trouve de meme am 
pour -m, as poui -s, asdn pour -sdn, Les textes de Turfan connaissent pour la 31^6 
pers. du sing, une forme forte s, avec deux points au-dessus, probablement a lire as, 

40. Le texte porte Le sens ‘disperse’ ressort du contexte; pour y 

arriver, il suffit de faire ime emendation tres legere: si I’on ecrit on obtient 

la forme perdkanihlt, participe passe du theme passif de perdkan-<i^pari-d-kan- = 

n^op. ‘dispenser’. 

41. Corriger du texte en mU — mars, av. marsu- ‘ventre’, mot qui se disait 
seulement des etres diaboliques. 

42. dans mon Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, i. 13 sq., j’ai demontre que les 

graphies et representent -yh, c.-a-d. -eh ou -ih, Ici, je suppose -ih, ce qui 
donne pour la lecture hilih ‘abandonnement, manquement’. am be m hilth 

‘il n’y a pas de manquement pour moi’ est evidemment une maniere d’exprimer 
‘je n’ai pas a y manquer’, ‘je n’y manquerai pas’, De meme plus bas asdn hamdk 
dsdnlh hilih, C’est la, a mon avis, le vrai point de depart pour la formation du passif 
moyen-iranien. 
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43. *"))N tane a probablement a peu pres la meme signification que tamhd = 
neop* tanhd *seul, en etat isole*. 

44. : Tideogramme d’un verbe pent seul representer, commeje Tai demontre 
dans mon Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, I 10 sq., le participe du present, dans ce cas done 
kunend, ^ est une desinence verbale qu*il faut lire -eh, comme j’ai essaye de le 
prouver dans mon livre cite, p. 13 sq., Tensemble sera done a lire kunendek. Cette 
forme est un optatif periphrastique, comme nous I’apprennent maintenant les textes 
de Turfan. Ici cet optatif ne se distingue pas, quant a la signification, sensiblement 
de rindicatif, phenomene assez frequent mais que je ne peux pas discuter ici. 

45. Tous les manuscrits portent -“ooo ; le contexte exige le verbe ‘pouvoir, etre 
possible’ ; il s’agit done du verbe sdyttan. Pour exprimer une forme quelconque de 
ce verbe, la graphie -"ooo ne sufiit cependant pas; il faut la corriger. Le contexte 
exige le futur; on s’attend done au subjonctif; pour obtenir cette forme, on n’a 
qu’a ecrire = sdyd ou peut-toe •*00*HX) = sdydh. Pour Temploi de ce mode 
cf. plus haut, note 16, vers la fin. 

46. asdn hamdk dsdnth htlih : voir plus haut, note 42. 

47. Je reunis pat comme prefixe au mot suivant, car en tant que preposition, pat 
n’a pas de fonction ici. Je crois qat pat-tanomand represente un allongement, fait 
a Taide du suffixe tres repandu -dmand^ d’un compose *pat-tan ‘qui a un corps; 
corporel’, comp. p. ex. le neopersan ‘qui a de I’intelligence; intelligent’. 

48. apdk est ici = apde. 

49. Je fais deriver dat ici de ^ddtdy I’ancien nominatif de ddtar- ; a comparer 
duxt de ^duxtar-^ pit de pitar- etc, 

50. giram: cette forme est notee par I’ideogramme exprimant griftaii ‘prendre’, 
mais ce sens ne convient pas au contexte. Neanmoins, je crois que le texte est 
correct; seulement, malgre la graphie, il faut rattacher ce giram^ non pas a griftan^ 
mais au theme gar- ‘louer, glorifier’ dont on trouve dans I’Avesta le present 
d-yairya- (Yast, xiii. 50). 

51. je le lis hakanen-gdh, signifie ‘une fois’, comme nous enseigne 
le Frahang i Pahlavik; la lecture hakanen est certaine maintenant que nous con- 
naissons la forme dyanen relevee dans les textes de Turfan. gdh^ mot assez frequent, 
mais presque toujours meconnu, signifie ‘fois’; il y a done dans I’expression 
hakanen gdh un pleonasme. 

52. La legende est presque achevee ici. Comme le montre I’analyse du Denkart, 
le i4^e fargard du Sutkar nask contenait encore un paragraphe racontant comment 
le Feu pardonna a Keresaspa, et comment ce dernier entra, non pas dans le paradis, 
comme il I’avait d&ire, mais dans le hamestakdn, Ce paragraphe manque dans notre 
fragment. A sa place, nous trouvons un court dialogue entre Zarathustra et Ormuzd 
sur Keresaspa, mais ce passage n’a aucun rapport avec ce qui pr&ede. L’attitude 
des deux interlocuteurs est differente: maintenant e’est Zarathustra qui manifeste 
de I’animosite centre Keresaspa, et Ormuzd qui se charge de le defendre. Il s’agit 
done d’un fragment independant, ainsi que West I’a deja reconnu. Ce fragment 
est fort interessant, mais comme il contient quelques mots tres embarrassants que 
je n’ai pas encore reussi a expliquer, je le laisserai de c6te pour le moment. 

H. S. NYBERG 

University of Upsala. 



THE BACKGROUND OF THE PANTHEISTIC MONISM 
OF THE UPANISADS 

T his brief sketch does not intend to trespass either upon the domain of the 
psychologist or that of the student of Comparative Religion. The psycho- 
logical basis of the mystic experience which culminates m the communion or 
union with the Deity {unio mysticd) and the numerous and interesting parallels 
which abound in other religions will therefore be excluded. The treatment 
will be strictly confined to India and an attempt will be made to analyse and 
group together all those currents of speculative thought which may be 
regarded as forerunners of that pantheistic monism which the Chandogya 
Upanisad sums up in the formula tat tvam asi and which still later finds its 
philosophical elaboration in the scholastics of the Vedanta. 

I. Monistic tendencies tending toward a simplification of the polytheistic 
pantheon in the Vedic hymns, 

{a) The panegyrical hymns. The chief aim of these hymns is the praise of 
a particular divinity with a view of securing its favour the lauding of the god 
serves as a captatio benevolentiae. It is but natural that such praise will tend to 
go beyond the bounds which limit the proper achievements of the particular 
god who forms the theme of such a eulogy and reach out into the spheres of 
other gods with the result that qualities and accomplishments which properly 
belong to other divinities are attributed to the god of the panegyrical hymn. 
The sharp lines of demarcation which separate the divine personalities are 
thus partly obliterated and the sphere of one divinity becomes merged in that 
of others.2 

Two stages may be distinguished in this process. 

First, there is a comparison of the god of the panegyrical hymn with other 
divinities : Agni illuminates with his brilliant rays heaven and earth like Surya 
(RV. vi. 4. 6), or Great Indra who through his might is rich in rain as 
Parjanya is strengthened by Vatsa’s hymns (RV. viii. 6. i). 

Second, the god of the panegyrical hymn is identified^ with other divinities : 
Agni when being generated is Vanina, when kindled Mitra, he is Indra for the 
mortal who serves him with gifts (RV. v. 3. i), or Agni is identified with Indra, 
Visnu, Vanina, Mitra, Aryaman, Tvastar, Rudra, Pusan, Savitar, Rbhu, Aditi 
(RV. ii. I. 3-7; The same idea is occasionally expressed by saying 

that all the other gods are in Agni (RV. v. 3. i) or that the gods have become 

^ Oldenberg, Religion des Veda^ 1894, p. 3. 

^ Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 1894, p. 100, note i ; Arbman, Rudra (Uppsala Universitets 
Arssknft, 1922), p. 3 with note 3 ; Bloomfield, Rig Veda Repetitions, Part II (Harvard Oriental 
Series, xxiv), p. 575. 

^ For a similar transition from comparison to identification cf. H. Kees, Totenglauben und 
Jenseitsvorstellung der alten Aegypter, 19:56, p. 126. 

^ Oldenberg, Lehre der Upanishaden, 1915, p. 37; Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatexte, 
1919, pp. 112, 123. 
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unified in the Sun (AV. xiii. 4. 13) or that they have taken their stand in 
India (SB. i. 6. 3. 22) or that they have entered Agni (TS. vi. 2. 2. 6). 

It is true that such identifications are really rhetorical devices rather than 
the considered expression of religious concepts. No attempt is here made per- 
manently to replace the other divinities by the one god^ or permanently to 
merge the other gods in one pre-eminent deity. ^ But in these panegyrical 
hymns the god who forms their theme temporarily so completely fills the field 
of vision of the poet that, for the time being, he leaves no room for any equals. 
Yet, however transitory are these identifications and however rhetorical is 
their character, they prepare the way for those speculations which seek unity 
behind the multiplicity of the gods of the Indian pantheon. 

(i) The fading of the divine personalities through the magic conception of the 
sacrifice. This process of fusion of the different gods would have been 
successfully arrested if the Vedic divinities had maintained their clearly 
defined individuality and character. But in the transition period from the 
early Vedic hymns to the Brahmanas there is, in the priestly literature, 
a noticeable weakening in the individualization of the gods and an increasing 
vagueness in their characterization. 3 The reason for this fact, which has 
frequently been noted, must ultimately be sought in an increasing lack of 
interest on the part of these priestly authors in the concrete figures of the old 
pantheon which, in turn, is due to a change in the priestly conception of the 
sacrifice. 4 ^ More and more the sacrifice ceases to be a devotional act through 
which the favour of an independent divinity is to be obtained, and it becomes 
a magical process which achieves its results ex opere operate.^ The gods are no 
longer independent sovereigns who act according to their own will and pleasure, 
but they become more and more mere agents^ whose actions are no longer free 
but determined by the magic of the sacrifice. From being a suppliant the 
priest turns into a magician who through the special powers vested in him and 
through his special knowledge directly, by means of the sacrifice, influences 
the course of events. The gods are thus reduced to mere accessories of the 
ritual^ which absorbs them ; their divine power is weakened to such an extent 
that the gods themselves must resort to the sacrifice^ in order to accomplish 
their desires. Under such circumstances it makes very little difference which 
particular god serves as agent in the performance of a given magic rite;^ the 
distinctive functions which limit the spheres of different gods fade away and 

^ As when the Babylonian Marduk replaces older divinities, cf. Ungnad, Religion der 
Bdbylonier und Assyrer, pp. 5, 9, 25. 

^ A process described by Usener in his Gotternamen for Greece. 

^ Arbman, Rudra, pp. 1-5. 

^ Arhmoii, Rudra, p. 95; Oldenberg, Lehre der Upanishaden^ pp. 14, 17; Weltanschauung der 
Brdkmariatextey p. 149. 

® L^vi, *La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmaiias’, 1898 (JBihUotheque de VScole des 
Hautes iStudes, Sciences Religieuses, xi). On tihe difference between magic and religion, cf, 
Hempel, Zeitschrijt der deutscken morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, New Series, iv, 1925, p. loi, 
note. 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmatiatexte, p. 154. 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brahma^tatexte, p. 13 ; Arbman, Rudra, p. 96. 

® Arbman, Rudray pp. 96, 98, 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatextey p. 15, 
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the barriers which keep the divine personalities apart from one another are 
broken down. 

{c) The speculative hymns. Such a soil is favourable to the growth of 
monistic speculations. A poet asks (RV. x. 88. 1 8) how many Agnis, how many 
Suryas, how many Dawns there are, and a hymn in the Appendix to the eighth 
book (RV. viii. 58 [VSl. 10]. 2) answers: There is but one Agni, though 
kindled in many places, one Surya extended over everything, one Dawn 
shines over this all. 

And if thus the different Agnis, Suryas, and Dawns are in reality only the 
daily manifestations of one Agni, one Surya, one Dawn, may not the different 
gods of the pantheon be similarly conceived as so many appellations of a 
single deity? Such reasoning inspires the verse (RV. i. 164.46) : ‘They call it 
Indra, Mitra, Vanina, Agni ; likewise it is the heavenly well-winged Garut- 
mant [the Sun] ; that which is one the wise designate by different names, they 
call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ 

{d) The divine power of assuming many shapes {mayo). Such speculations 
find their support in the old m3rthological concept of the divine power which 
enables a god, notably Indra (RV. iii. 53.8; vi. 47. 18), to assume many shapes.^ 

2. Monistic tendencies in the Brahmanas tending toward a simplification of 

empirical multiplicity, 

{a) In the Brahmanas the tendency to see oneness behind the empirical 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world increases. There it is not confined to 
the pantheon as when in a theological disputation (SB. xi. 6. 3 ; JB. ii. 76-7) 
the number of divinities is step by step reduced from three thousand three 
hundred and thirt}^-nine to one,^ but profane multiplicities are treated in the 
same way. Thus the number of days in a year is reduced to one (§B. xii. 2. 2. 
23) ; the seasons to one, viz. the rainy season (SB. ii. 2. 3. 7 Madhy. rec. = i. 2. 
3. 5 Kanva rec.) ; all animals to the genus cattle (SB. xiii. 3. 2. 3). Occasionally 
this same idea is expressed by the statement that one single entity typifies ^ 
a multiplicity of entities; thus each separate season typifies all the seasons 
(SB. viii. 7. I. 3), or the goat typifies all animals (TS. v. 5. i. 2-3). The idea 
assumes a still different form of expression when it is said that one single 
entity enters ^ a multiplicity of entities ; thus Agni entered [pravisat) into man, 
horse, cattle, sheep, and goat and thus became {abhavat) these five animals 
(SB. vi. 2. I. i). 

(6) The effect of this monistic tendency is especially noticeable in regard to 

^ Hillebrandt, Wiener Zeitschrift f. d, Kunde des MorgenlcmdeSy xiii, 1889, p. 317; Vedische 
Mythologies iii. 172; the author, Journal American Oriental Society ^ xviii. 38; xxvi. 177, 
note, 192, 19s, 340; Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xv, 1909, 
P* 190- 

^ Cf. further the frequent identification of all the gods with Agni (AB. i. i. 4 ; TS. vi. 2. 1.7; 
2 2. 6; TB. iii. 2. 8. 10; K. x. i, p. 125, 9; MS. ii. i. 7, P- 8, 6 and 14; Oldenberg, 
Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatexte, p. 14) and the Brahmanical development of Prajapati 
Oldenberg, loc. cit., p. 26). 

^ On rupa, cf. Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatexte, pp. 106, 114. 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmaipatexte, pp. 108, 173. 
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the human senses. One sense is selected from among the rest ^ and supremacy 
over the others is ascribed to it. In the frequently repeated story of the Dis* 
pute of the Senses {pranasamvada) this role is assigned to breath {prana) 
because (i) man continues to live though bereft of speech, hearing, sight, &c. 
(Ait. Ar. ii. 1.4; Brh. Ar. Up. vi. 2, Kanva rec. ; Chand. Up. v. i ; Kaus. Up. 
ii. 12-14 ; 3. 2) ; (2) in sleep all the other senses cease functioning (AV. x. 4. 25 ; 
SB. X. 5. 2. 15) but breath is ever awake (AV. xi. 4. 25); (3) through lack of 
food the other senses are impaired (Chand. Up. vi. 8. i ; vii. 9. i); and (4) if 
there were not a unifying principle behind the senses it would be impossible 
to form a simultaneous percept through the senses of sight, hearing, touch, 
smell, &c. (Kaus. Up. hi. 2). The same idea, differently phrased, is found at 
5 B. X. 3. 3. 6, which states that, during sleep, speech, sight, mind, and hearing 
enter into breath and, on waking, emerge again out of it (cf. Kaus. Up. ii. 13). 
Breath is therefore at Chand. Up. iv. 3 designated by a gambling term 2 as the 
‘Gatherer-in’ {samvarga). Later the Atman assumes the part of sovereign over 
the other senses, and in a number of passages it is distinctly stated that it is the 
Atman who, acting through the other senses as his instruments, really sees, 
hears, thinks, speaks, &c. (Brh. Ar. Up. i.4.7; ii.4. ii ; Chand. Up. viii. 12. 4).3 

3. Identification of macrocosm and microcosm. 

{d) The connexion of certain organs or functions of the human or animal 
body with macrocosmic entities is old and frequent. A funeral litany (RV. x. 
16. 3 ; cf. Lanman, Sanskrit Reader^ Notes, p. 379) bids the sight of the de- 
parted to go to the sun, his vital breath {atmari) to the wind (cf. AV. xviii. 18. 

2. 7; Tait. Ar. vi. i. 4; 7. 3) AV. v. 9. 7 identifies sight with the sun, breath 
{prana) with the wind (cf. K. xxxvii. 15, p. 95, 10; xxxvii. 16, p. 96, 12 ; SB. x. 

3. 3. 6-8), the vital breath {atmari) with the atmosphere, the earth with the 
body; a Khila of the Rigveda (Scheftelowitz, p. 154, no. 3) bids sight to go to 
the sun, breath (prana) to the wind, life {asu) to the atmosphere, hearing to the 
quarters, the body to the earth. In a spell to prolong life (AV. viii. 2. 3) 
breath {prana) is taken from the wind, sight from the sun. In a prose passage 
of the Atharva Veda (xv. 18. 1-4) the right eye of the Vratya is identified with 
the sun, his left eye with the moon, his right ear with the fire {agnif his left ear 
with the cleansing wind {pavamand), day and night are his two nostrils, Diti 
and Aditi his two skull-halves, the year is his head. In another passage 
(AV. ix. 50. 20) this earth became the breast of the primal he-goat {aja)^ the 
sky its back, the atmosphere its middle, the quarters its two sides, the two 
oceans its paunches. A long list of similar identifications is given for the 
sacrificial horse at TS. vii. 5. 25 ; SB. x. 6. 4. i ; Brh. Ar. Up. i. i, Kanva rec. ; 
TB. iii. 9. 23. The same parallelism lies at the bottom of the adhidaivatam 
and adhyatmam passages. ^ 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatexte^ pp. 66, 85. 

® Sitzungsherichte d. Berliner Akademie, 1916, p. 278. 

® At Ait. Ax, iii. 2. 4 (in fine) the antarapurusa takes the place of the Atman. 

Cf. Brh, Ar. Up iii. 2 i 3 »I^nva rec., where the cosmic entities into which the parts of the 
human body enter are enumerated in detail. 

5 Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brahrnanatexte^ p. 57. 
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{b) Purusa and Atman, A further connecting link between microcosm and 
macrocosm is furnished by the two termini technici Purusa and Atman which 
serv’e at the same time as designations for the highest microcosmic and macro- 
cosmic principles. 

1. Purusa as the primal cosmic principle occurs as early as RV. x. 90. In 
this cosmogonic hymn the moon is born from his (the Purusa’s) mind, the sun 
from his sight, Indra and Agni from his mouth, the wind from his breath, the 
atmosphere from his navel, the sky from his head, the earth from his feet, the 
quarters from his hearing. Similarly Ait. Ar. ii. i. 7 speaks of the unfoldings 
(manifestations, mbhutayah) of the Purusa: by his speech were created the 
earth and Agni, by his breath the atmosphere and Vayu, by his sight the sky 
and the Sun, by his hearing the quarters and the Moon, by his mind the 
waters and Vanina. 

But by the side of this primal cosmic Purusa we find the term Purusa also 
used to designate the animating and directing principle which dwells in man 
and other objects of the empirical world. The Brahmanas and frequently the 
Upanisads refer to a Purusa in the sun (SB. vii. 4. i. 17; x. 5. 2. 3 ; 7; 13 ; 23 ; 
Brh. Ar. Up. ii. i . 2 ; ii. 3. 5 ; iii . 9. 12, Kanva rec. ; Chand. Up. i. 6. 6 ; iv. 1 1. i ; 
Kaus. Up. iv. 3 ; Jaim. Up. Br. i. 25. 10), in the lightning (Brh. Ar. Up. ii. i. 4; 
ii. 5. 9 ; Chand. Up. iv. 13. i ; Kaus. Up. iv. 5 ; Jaim. Up. Br. i. 26. 8) ; in the 
human eye (SB. iii. i. 3. ii; x. 5, 2. i; xii. 9. i. 12; Brh. Ar. Up. iii. 3. 5; 
iv. 2. 2.; V. 5. 2; Chand. Up. i. 7. 5; iv. 15. i; viii. 12. 4; Kaus. Up. iv. 18; 
Jaim. Up. Br. iv. 24. 12-13). In a hymn recited at the breaking up of a house 
occurs the verse (AV. ix. 3. 12): ‘Obeisance to the domestic fire {agni) as it 
proceeds out of the house and obeisance to thy Purusa’ ; the house is here con- 
ceived as inhabited by its own spirit and thus personified as at 6B. ii. 4. i. 14, 
Madhy. rec. = i. 4. 2. 9, Kanv. rec., where it is said to tremble with anxiety 
on the return of the master. ^ 

2. Atman very early assumes the meaning of the psychic principle, ‘the 
soul’, which senses and sustains life, as contrasted with the body {tanu). Thus, 
RV. i. 162. 20, addressed to the sacrificial horse as it approaches the place of 
slaughter, prays : ‘May not thy dear atman (cf. ^i\ov Tjrop) be disquieted, may 
not the axe hurt the parts of thy body {tanvah, plur.). RV. x. 97. 8 extols the 
power of healing herbs which seek as their booty the atman of the ill man, i.e. 
which are desirous to wrest away the life-principle of the ill man from the 
demon of illness as warriors wrest booty from their vanquished enemies. The 
term atman thus comes to mean the principle which animates and directs the 
objects of the empirical world. RV. iv. 53. 6 calls Surya the ruler {vasiri) of the 
movable and immovable objects of the world, a thought which RV. i. 115. i 
expresses by the phrase ‘the atman of that which moves and that which does 
not move’. SB. xiv. 3. 2. i calls the sacrifice ‘the atman of that which exists and 
of all the gods’, because, according to the priestly view, all beings and the course 
of events rest upon and are governed by the magic potency of the sacrifice. 

^ Originally the Puru§a is conceived of as a small man of the size of a span (K. x. 4, p. 128, 
II ; xi. 5, p. 149, 16) or of a thumb (Tait. Ar. x. 38. i and cf. Colonel Jacob’s Concordance, 
s V. angusthamdtra). 
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The term Atman thus usurps one-half of the meaning of the older Purusa, 
and soon the other half, viz. that of the primal cosmic principle, is also covered 
by Atman. In the Upanisads this process is practically completed, bi^ there 
are still traces which show the gradual ousting of the term Purusa by Atman. 
Referring to the cosmogonic Purusa hymn RV. x. 90 the Brh. Ar. Up. i. 4, 
Kanv. rec., says : Tn the beginning this all was the Atman in the shape of the 
Purusa’ ; the Upanisad has substituted Atman for the Rigvedic Purusa, but 
the older term has found refuge in the qualifying adjective. In the long dog- 
matic piece Brh. Ar. Up. ii. i (cf. Kaus. Up. iv. 2) a sudden break occurs in 
the middle ; the first half of the discussion centres around the Purusa, then the 
Atman takes its place (Brh. Ar. Up. ii. i. 23, Madhy. rec. = 20, Kanv. rec.; 
cf. Kaus. Up. iv. 20). Similarly Brh, Ar. Up. ii. 3 deals in its first nine para- 
graphs with the Purusa, but in paragraph ten there follows a series of expres- 
sions which are characteristic of the Atman dialogues of Yajnavalkya. A com- 
parison of the two versions of Brh. Ar. Up. iv. 3-4 shows that here an old 
Purusa piece has been worked over and adapted to the new terminology. 
Apart from such traces, however, the term Atman in the Upanisads has 
assumed both meanings of the older Purusa and denotes both the micro- 
cosmic and the macrocosmic primal principles. 

As regards the term Atman there is finally a grammatical peculiarity which 
tends toward monism, viz. the use of this word as singulare tantum ^ even 
when it has clearly nominal force, as in the sacrificial formula TS. iv. 2. 4. i 
where we find the singular atman parallel to the plurals ‘bodies’ {tanuvah) and 
‘hearts’ {hrdayant). 

4. Cosmogonic speculations. The qualitative identity of macrocosm and 

microcosm. The identity of the causa materialis and the resultant product. 

The scholastic writers agree in laying down the rule that the product 
{kdrya) is in substance identical with its causa materialis {upaddnakarand)^ 
since the former is only another state {avasthdntara) into which the latter has 
passed.^ From this logical rule it follows that it is possible to determine the 
substantial essence of every phenomenal object if its causa materialis is knowm.3 

^ The author, Syntax of Cases in the Narrative and Descriptive Prose of the Brdhmanas^ i, 
1926, § 59, Ex. 175, Rem,, pp. 184-8. 

^ Pimanuja on Vedanta Sutra, i. 4. 23 : ‘The product does not differ in substance from its 
causa materialis but is identical with its causa materialis which has merely passed into another 
state’ {kdranam evd 'vasthdntaram dpannam kdryam na dravydntarani) ; Sankara on Vedanta 
Sutra, ii. 1. 14 : Tt is not proper to assume a difference in substance for the product on the one 
hand and its causa materialis on the other. ... It is held that m truth the product does not 
differ in substance from its causa materialis and that the assumption of such a difference would 
sublate the very existence of the product’ {kdryakdranayor ananyatvam avagamyate , . . 
kdrandtparamdrthato^nanyatvamvyatirekend^hhavahkdryasyd^vagamyate). In this respect 
the causa materialis {updddnakdrand) differs from the causa efficiens inimittakdrana) for which 
such substantial identity with the product does not exist, for it is clear that the carpenter 
differs in substance from the house which he builds (cf. Sankara on Vedanta Sutra, i. 4. 23 : 
mmittakdraridd avyatirekas tu kdryasya nd ^stiy loke taksnah prdsadavyatirekadarsandt). 

^ Sankara on Vedanta Sutra, i. 4. 23 : ‘Thus the knowledge of everything is made possible 
through the knowledge of its causa materialis' {tac co 'pdddnakdranavijndne sarvavijndnath 
saihbhavati). 
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The older literature does not formulate this principle in this exact form, but in 
substance it forms the basis of Chandogya Upanisad, vi. 1.3, that from a single 
piece of clay everything that is made of clay may be known, since the product 
differs from its causa materialis only in form and name.^ And it can be traced 
far beyond the Upanisads. Inasmuch as food generates living beings (Tait. 
Ar. viii. 2. i, annad bhutani jay ante \ annad vai prajah prajayante) food is 
identified with our body (RV. x. 107. 7, daksina 'nnam vanute yo 7ia atmd) 
Similarly food, because it is the material cause of life, is identified with the 
life-breath (AB. vii. 13. 8, annam ha prdnah; TB. ii. 8. 8. 3, annarh prdnam, 
annum apdnam dhuh). Because animals were created from the prdndh of the 
Creator they are identical with the prdndh (SB. vii. 5. 2. 6). The year (i.e. 
time) is identified with death because it causes death (§B. x. 4. 3. i). Water is 
identified with order, because where there is abundance of water order reigns, 
but when there is a drought the stronger seizes upon the weaker and disorder 
prevails (SB. xi. i. 6. 24). At AV. xix. 42. i {brahma yajhah) and at AB. vii. 
22. 4 {brahma vaiyajnah) the sacrifice is identified with the brahman because 
it is the product of the magic power inherent in the sacrificial formulae and 
actions {brahmari)^ and the black antelope skin is identified with the sacrifice 
(SB. vi. 4. I. 6; TS. v. 4. 4. 4) because it typifies the brahman. Because this 
whole empirical world rests upon the sacrifice and its ordered course directly 
depends on the sacrifice (SB. hi. 6. 3. i) the sacrifice is regarded as the diman of 
all beings and all gods (SB. xiv. 3. 2. i). And because the sacrifice, in turn, 
rests upon the brahman^ this whole Universe is identified with the brahman 
(Chand. Up. hi. 14. i, sarvark hhah idarh brahma). 

Hindu cosmogony knows of no creatio ex nihilOy but the act of creation is 
always conceived as a projection out of the body of the Creator : the Creator, 
by whatever term he may be designated, emits {srj or brings forth, begets 
{jari) or fashions {md-\-nis\^ taks-\-nis the creation out of his own substance. 
For this reason every Hindu cosmogony is forced to assume the substantial 
identity of the creation with its creator, because in the act of creating the sub- 
stance of the creator merely passes into another state.5 This is either tacitly 
assumed, as in the Purusa hymn (RV. x. 90), or explicitly stated, as at Brh. 
Ar. Up. i. 4. 5, Kanv. rec., where the cosmic principle Atman ‘recognized : 
‘T am the creation {srsti) because I have created {asrksi) this Universe.” 

Upon this basis rests the cosmogonic proof of pantheistic monism w’hich the 
sixth book of the Chandogya Upanisad furnishes. Though typically Upanisad- 
like in its unsystematic character the following essential points are clearly set 
forth: Only the sat (the ens realissimuni) existed in the beginning (vi. 2. i). 
From this sat successively emanated {srjj) the three secondary elements, viz. 
from the sat heat {tyas), from heat water {dpah\ from water food {anna) 
(vi. 2. 3), which are respectively characterized by their colours {rupa)^ viz. red, 

^ yathd, somyai, *kena mrtpitjdena sarvark mrnrnayarh vijndtarh sydd, vdcd ’rambhai^am 
vikdro namadheyarh, mrtike ^ty eva satyam. 

^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmai^atexte^ p. i68. 

^ Oldenberg, loc. cit., p. 170. ^ Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 457. 

^ kr-\-vi-d, Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmanatexte, p. 173. 

^ Oldenberg, loc. cit., p. 116, note i. 
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white, and black (vi. 4. i). All empirical objects are composed of these three 
secondary elements (vii. 4. 1-4; 5. 1-4) and may therefore be reduced to 
them (vi. 4. 6-7; 8. 4^); and since the three secondary elements {tejas, dpah^ 
anna) themselves successively proceeded from the sat^ all empirical objects, 
macrocosmic as well as microcosmic, have the sat as their real ultimate sub- 
stance (vi. 8. 4), in the sat they have their ultimate origin {mula^ ‘root’ = causa 
mateiialis). And hence it follows that any empirical object, however novel it 
may be in regard to outward form and name, may be at once known as regards 
its true substance (vi. i. 2; 4. 5). 

In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has been made to sketch as briefly 
as possible the ground upon which the pantheistic monism of the Upanisads 
grew. An investigation of the literary remains antedating the Upanisads 
shows it to be the result of a slow but steady development, the final outcome of 
the combination and weaving together of various strands whose origin may be 
traced backto the Vedic hymns and subsequent early Brahmanical speculations 
all tending in the same direction. 2 

HANNS OERTEL 

University of Munich. 

^ At Chand Up. vi. 8. 3-6 sunga takes the place of the later kdrya and mula that of the later 
updddnakdrana^ Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brahmamtexte^ p. 16 1. 

^ Edgerton, Journal American Oriental Society y xxxvi, 1916, p. 202; Oldenberg, WelU 
anschauung der Brdhmanatexte, p. 8. 



A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BEHISTUN 
INSCRIPTION OF DARIUS 

T he discussion of the chronology of the Great Behistun Inscription of 
Darius entered upon a new phase with the proof by Weissbach {ZDMG. 
Ixi. 723-4), from the Babylonian text as published in King and Thompson’s 
edition, that the Old Persian words hamahydyd Barda (col. iv, lines 4, 41, 45, 
52, 60) were to be interpreted as ‘in the same year’.^ Weissbach arranged, 
accordingly, the campaigns of Darius against the nine rebels or pretenders to 
the throne, whom he claims to have subdued ‘in the same year’ (col. iv, § 52), 
in such a way as to bring the events as nearly as possible within that space of 
time ; but even so they occupy in his reckoning a year and a half, from the 
murder of Gaumata on the loth of the Persian month Bagayadish (29 Sept. 
522) to the defeats of the Parthian and the Persian rebels on the ist and 5th 
respectively of Garmapada (April 3 and 7, 520). ^ That this scheme did not 
conform to the w^ords of Darius was admitted by Weissbach, who, disliking to 
charge such a staunch upholder of the truth with a lie, merely reproached him 
for ‘exaggeration’ {ZDMG. Ixii. 640); but, apart from the question of royal 
morality, it is difficult to see why Darius should have made such a claim while 
giving a series of dates that are incompatible with it. Also it is surprising that 
an interval of thirteen months (7 March 521-3 April 520)3 should have 
elapsed between the two battles against the Parthian rebels, and one of ten and 
a half months (25 May 521-7 April 520) between those fought with Vahyaz- 
data in Persia, even though no shorter chronology was possible so long as the 
identification of the Old Persian month Garmapada with Nisan (April) was 
accepted. 

Shortly after the publication of Weissbach’s articles, however, a new fact 
emerged which may alter the status of the question, although apparently little 
regard has been paid to it. In 191 1 the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine were 
published for the first time by Sachau,^ and in the fragments of the text of the 

^ For additional support of this rendering from the Elamitic text of the Inscription, see 
Bork m OLZ. xv. 69. 

^ Weissbach’s chronological scheme is to be found in his articles ‘Zur neubabylonischen und 
achamenidischen Chronologie’, ZDMG. Ixii, 1908, at pp. 631-40; *Zur Chronologic der 
Bisutun-Inschrift’, OLZ. xi. 485-91, 1908 ; cf. his remarks in Die Keilinschriften der Achdme- 
nideriy pp. Ixx— Ixxii (Leipzig, 1911). His order of the events is adopted, with some hesitation, 
by G. Buchanan Gray in The Cambridge Ancient History, iv. 173-81, 662-3 (Cambridge, 
1926). Robert W. Rogers, A History of Ancient Persia, pp. 84-98 (New York, 1929), gives 
few dates, but seems inclmed to a longer chronology. For Weissbach’s reduction of the 
Persian-Babylonian calendar of this period to the corresponding Julian dates, see the table 
appended to his article ‘Zum babylonischen Kalender’, in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, 
pp. 281-90 (Leipzig, 1909). Kugler, Sternkunde und Stemdienst in Babel, li. 2. 436 (Munster, 
1924), gives the same dates as Weissbach for the Babylonian new year during 523-518 B.c. 

^ Weissbach, Keilinschriften, p. 43, gives 5 February as the equivalent of 22 Viyakhna 
(Addaru, Adar) in 521, but this seems to be a mistake for 7 March, according to the table 
in the Hilprecht Anniversary Volume. 

^ Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka . . . zu Elephantine, Leipzig, 1911. Subsequent editions 
are those by A. Ungnad, Aramaische Papyrus aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 191 1 ; and by A. Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B C., Oxford, 1923. 
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Behistun Inscription there is a passage (Papyrus 62, recto, col. i, line 17), 
corresponding to col. iii, 11 . 46-7 of the Persian text, where for garmapadahya 
mdhyd, ‘of the month Garmapada,’ the Aramaic version has BYRH T . . . — , 
‘in the month T — ’. The editors of the papyri have conjecturally filled out the 
month-name as Tishri (October), ^ but the Iranian scholar Tolman pointed out 
immediately ^ that the other month-name beginning with the letter Tau, 
Tammuz (July), must be chosen, since the OP garmapada signifies ‘station of 
warmth’. To this philological argument an equally strong historical one may 
be added. Darius tells us (i. 42-3) that Gaumata ‘seized the sovereignty’^ on 
the 9th of Garmapada, and this event cannot possibly be postponed until 
October, since the evidence of the Babylonian contract tablets proves that 
Gaumata was slain in the autumn .4 

If, however, on the strength of ‘the month T— ’ in the papyrus, we conclude 
that Gaumata assumed sovereignty in July and not in April, 522, we must deal 
with the arguments by which Weissbach,5 Marquart,^ and others assigned the 
act to the earlier date. Their evidence comes primarily from the Babylonian 
tablets already referred to, which recognize the usurper under his throne-name 
Bar-zi-ya (OP Bardiya). Two of them, from Babylon itself, are dated in 
Ayyaru (lyyar) and Simannu (Sivan) of his ‘accession year’, and the remainder 
in his ‘first year’. That the two methods of dating refer to the same (Baby- 
lonian) year has been shown beyond doubt by Weissbach and Kugler ; but it 
does not follow from the tablets dated in the second and third months of the 
‘accession year’ that Gaumata must have ‘seized the sovereignty’ in the first 
month, Nisannu (Nisan), as Marquart maintains. They prove merely that his 
de facto recognition in the city of Babylon took place after the Babylonian new 
year (26-7 March 522), while elsewhere in Babylonia his reign was regarded 
as beginning somewhat earlier, probably with his uprising on 1 1 March. It is 
noteworthy that in Babylon from Duzu (Tammuz) onwards the dates are of 
the ‘first year’, a circumstance which agrees with Gaumata’s assumption of 
sovereignty on 9 Duzu (Tammuz), or 2 July 522, on which occasion he would 
very likely have proclaimed that his reign should be reckoned as beginning at 
the time of his revolt. 

As a corollary, the death of Cambyses, which Darius (i. 43) places after 

^ Sachau, p 193, translates : ‘Im Monat T — (TisrP)’ ; similarly Cowley, p. 252 (text), p. 258 
(trans.). Ungnad, p. 88, leaves the choice open between Tishn and Tammuz, but doubts 
whether T — is the name of a month, as the formula here is imusual. It is true that elsewhere 
in the papyrus fragments of the Behistun Inscription the date formula reads *on the nth of N*, 
omittmg the words ‘day’ and ‘month’, but the formula ‘m the month N’ occurs in other papyri, 
cf. Cowley, No. 20, line i. No. 30, lines 4, 19. The Aramaic version of the Inscription shows 
a general tendency to abridge, hence the omission of the day (given of course in the OP text) 
is not so remarkable. 

- ‘Identification of the Ancient Persian Month Garmapada’, Am. Journal of Philology, 
xxxii. 444-5 (1911). 

2 We do not know the precise implication of this phrase (OP xSad^am agarbdyatd), but may 
conjecture that it refers here to some formal act of enthronement, such as is described by 
Plutarch, Life of Artaxerxes, ch 3. 

See Weissbach, ZDMG. Ixii. 631-5; Kugler, Stemkunde, ii. 2. 392-5. 

5 ZDMG. Ixii. 631-5; see also ZDMG. h. 509-23. 

^ ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran’, in Philologus, Supplementband 10 (1907), at 
pp. 126-32. 
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Gaumata’s formal accession, must likewise be postponed until midsummer, 
even though Herodotus {Hist, iii. 66) says that he reigned for seven years and 
five months in all. As Kugler has pointed out, ^ the actual duration of Cambyses ’ 
reign must have been at least seven years and seven months, from the sixth 
month of his accession-year to the first month of his eighth year, hence we need 
not be deterred by the demonstrably inexact statement of the Father of Histor}^ 
from lengthening it by another three months. Probably Herodotus, who goes 
on to say (iii. 67) that the seven months of Smerdis filled out the eight years of 
Cambyses, found this latter number in his chronological source, which 
reckoned in the Babylonian official fashion by full years only,- and he arrived 
at the period of seven years and five months by simply subtracting the seven 
months of the usurper. 

Coming to the series of events following the murder of Gaumata and the 
accession of Darius, we are enabled, if Garmapada is Tammuz and not Nisan, 
to place the dates of the final battles against the Parthian and the Persian rebels 
in July 521, instead of April 520, and thus to bring the total duration of those 
campaigns within a more probable compass, as well as within the ‘one year’ 
demanded by the statements of Darius. At once, how^ever, we meet a wellnigh 
insurmountable obstacle in the narrative of the Behistun Inscription itself. 
After mentioning the revolt of Fravartish in Media (§ 24), Darius says that he 
sent against the rebels his general Vidama, who fought a battle with them at 
Marush on the 27th of Anamaka (Tebetu, Tebet), 12 Jan. 521, and then 
waited at Kampada in Media until Darius himself came into Media (§ 25). 
Next follow the accounts of the campaigns of Dadarshish and Vaumisa in 
Armenia (§§ 26-30), ending respectively with the battles of Uyama on the 9th 
of Thaigarchish (Simannu, Sivan), 21 June 521, and of Autiyara on the last of 
Thuravahara (Ayyani, lyyar), 12 June 521. In each case the narrative ends 
(§ 28 end, § 30 end): ‘Thereafter Dadarshish (Vaumisa) for a time {cita) 
waited for me in Armenia until I came into Media.’ With §31 Darius resumes 
the story of the Median campaign in these w’ords: ‘Saith Darius the king: 
Thereafter I departed from Babylon. I marched into Media. When I arrived 
in Media . . .’ The decisive battle with Fravartish w^as fought on the 25th of 
Adukan(a)isha, a month not yet identifiable, since the Babylonian equivalent is 
lost in a lacuna of the text. Fravartish fled to Raga, where he was captured by 
the army of Darius (§ 32). Now, when we come to the account of the Parthian 
campaign (§§ 35-6), we find that after the first battle of Hystaspes against the 
rebels on the 22nd of Viyakhna (Addaru, Adar), 7 March 521, ^ and before the 
second one on the ist of Garmapada, Darius sent to him the Persian army 
from Raga as a reinforcement. Consequently the battle on the ist of Gar- 
mapada must have follow^ed the defeat of Fravartish on the 25th of Adukan(a)i- 
sha, which in turn appears to follow the termination of the Armenian 
campaigns. But since these were suspended in the third Babylonian month, 
June-July 521, the battle with Fravartish could not have been fought earlier 
than the fourth month, July-August, which then could not be identified with 

^ Stemkunde, ii. 2. 394. ^ Kugler, op. cit., pp. 389-91. 

^ For this date see note 3, p. 361 above. 
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Garmapada, and the end of the Parthian campaign would have to be set at 
a later date. It seems, indeed, inherently improbable that Darius should have 
lingered for six months or more in Babylon before confronting Fravartish, his 
most dangerous adversary, but all scholars, including those who accept Weiss- 
bach’s ‘one year' theory, have felt constrained to arrange the events thus by 
reason of the language of the Inscription. 

As a way of escape from this dilemma, I venture to suggest that we regard 
the account of the Armenian campaigns in §§ 26-30 as a parenthesis in the 
narrative, just as the campaigns themselves were a side issue in the general 
course of events, and that we join in thought the beginning of § 31, ‘thereafter 
I departed from Babylon. I marched into Media', to the end of § 25, ‘my 
army waited for me at Kampada in Media until I came into Media’. It is 
noticeable that nothing is said later on about a junction of the troops in 
Armenia with Darius’s main force, and they seem to have taken no part in the 
battle with Fravartish. Their mention in this awkward fashion, interrupting 
the story of the Median campaign, is probably due to the fact that the sending 
of Dadarshish and Vaumisa to Armenia did fall in the interval between the 
preliminary expedition of Vidarna into Media and the march of Darius him- 
self, even if some of the encounters in Armenia were subsequent to the battle 
with Fravartish on 25 Adukan(a)isha. On this hypothesis, Darius would have 
left Babylon late in the winter or early in the spring, according as we identify 
Adukan(a)isha with the eleventh Babylonian month, Shabatu, or the first, 
Nisannu, the only two at this time of the year for which we do not know the 
Persian equivalents. To the objection that Dadarshish and Vaumisa could not 
be said to be waiting for Darius to come into Media if he was already 
there, we may reply that the language of § 49, w^here Darius says that 
the second Babylonian revolt broke out ‘while I was in Persia and Media’, 
would seem to indicate that he had left Media after the execution of 
Fravartish and had gone into Persia, to return later into Media after the dis- 
turbances in Persia had been quelled. It would then be this second sojourn 
in Media that is referred to in § 28 and § 30, and it is likely that the final 
pacification of Armenia had not been accomplished at the time when the 
Inscription was composed. 

An additional confirmation of the sequence of events here proposed may 
perhaps be found in § 41, where Darius, after telling of the outbreak of 
Vahyazdata’s rebellion in Persia, says that he sent against him ‘the Persian and 
Median army that was by me’, under the command of Artavardiya, and con- 
tinues: ‘The other Persian army marched after me to Media. Thereafter 
Artavardiya with his army marched to Persia’. This passage certainly seems to 
imply that Darius had already started for Media before the beginning of the 
campaign against Vahyazdata, the first battle of which was fought on the 12th 
of Thuravahara, 25 May 521. 

While it cannot be denied that this rearrangement of the chronology of the 
Behistun Inscription imputes a serious awkwardness of expression to Darius 
or his secretary in the composition of §§ 25-31, it seems justifiable, at least 
provisionally, until further evidence is brought to light, to maintain the identi- 
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lication of the month Garmapada with Duzu (Tammuz), or July, and thus to 
avoid placing any of the events mentioned in the Inscription in the second 
year of Darius. Whether all of them can be brought within the twelve months 
following his accession is a problem for which it would be rash at present to 
propose a definite solution. 


Columbia University, New York, 


CHARLES J. OGDEN 



AHURA MAZDA IN ASSYRIAN 


T hat Ahura Mazda makes his first recorded appearance in an Assyrian 
god list has been generally admitted by students of the Zoroastrian 
religion since Hommel drew attention to the name.^ Hommel presented the 
text in transliteration only, with here and there a version of a few lines ; his 
failure to give a complete translation adds to the difficulty of its use by 
non-Assyriologists. Since far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from 
this reference, it may be well to examine it again from the standpoint of an 
Assyriologist. 

The first question is that of date. Our tablet comes from the library of 
Ashur-bani-apal (668-626 B.C.). This in itself furnishes only a lower limit. 
The great majority of the religious texts in this library were copied from 
Babylonian originals, often of great antiquity, and our first conjecture might 
well be that this also is ancient. 

Closer examination proves, first of all, that the text is Assyrian and not 
Babylonian. A large part is devoted to lists of the gods who dwelt in the 
temples of various Assyrian cities — Ashur, Nineveh, Kakzu, and Tarbisu. 
The reference to the Nergal of the city of Tarbisu in vi. 3 may afford a clue 
to a closer date. Tarbisu appears to have been of little importance until the 
last century of the Assyrian empire, from Sennacherib onward. 2 This would 
imply that the list was composed in the later half of the Sargonid period — ^that 
is, in the seventh century b.c. 

A considerable section of the list is taken up with the ‘gods dwelling in the 
land of Assyria’.^ This is rightly interpreted by Hommel as meaning the 
gods of the Assyrian Empire in contrast to those of the Assyrian homeland. 
The greater number of the deities here mentioned have indeed names strange 
to the Assyriologist. One is Haldia, the god of the country of that name, the 
modern Armenia. In lines 19-21 of column xi we find lapritu, goddess of 
Apir in Elam, Iblaitu, goddess of Ibla in North Syria, and Kaldaitu, goddess 
of the Chaldaean land. Here at least there is no attempt at bringing together 
gods of neighbouring countries. The next two gods cannot be located. Then 
come, in one line, the god Assara and the god Mazas,^ each with the sign of 
divinity before it. In the next line we have ‘the seven gods, the gods of 
heaven’, and in the one following ‘the Anunnaki, the gods of earth’, while in 
succeeding lines we have the gods of the four winds and the ‘gods, the lords 
of the camps’. 

All these must accordingly be foreign gods, included in the list because 
some part of the territory they ruled as divine monarchs had been incor- 

^ H. Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, iii. 66, ix. 24; F. Hommel, Proc. 
Soc. Biblical Archaeology, xxi, 1899, PP- 127, 137 ff. ; cf. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
I9i3» PP- 31 ff-; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, pp. 39 n. 8, 204. 

® Cf. Olmstead, History of Assyria, pp. 328, 346, 370, 395, 494, 636. 

3 X. 37 f. 

^ Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 31, and regularly, writes MazaS, but with no warrant in 
the cuneiform writing. 
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porated in the Assyrian empire. While there is nothing in this list of con- 
quered gods to give absolute evidence of the date of composition, one receives 
a distinct impression that it is the product of some scribe of Ashur-bani-apal. 
Haldia was never a part of the Assyrian empire, but Ashur-bani-apal does 
claim, however wrongly, that its last known ruler, Sardurish III, recognized 
his suzerainty.^ His campaigns in South Babylonia and in Elam, resulting in 
the complete if temporary conquest of these two regions, would also justify 
his inclusion of the goddesses of Apir in Elam and of the Chaldaeans. The 
probabilities distinctly favour a date near the end of Ashur-bani-apaFs reign, 
to which these references in his annals belong. We may therefore date this 
list tentatively to something like 640-630 b.c. At any rate, it is impossible 
to push the date much farther back in time. 

Hommel draws attention to the highly important fact that in the name 
Assara we have still preserved the common Indo-Iranian s\ that the change 
to the later Iranian h has not yet taken place. In this he must be correct if 
the identification of Assara with Ahura is to stand. If, however, we are even 
approximately correct in our dating of the god list, we cannot accept his 
further conclusion ‘that we have here the same older pronunciation of 
Eranian words as in the Kassitic Surias, “sun’’ (later Ahura and Hvaiy^a, but 
comp. Sanskrit Asura and Suria). ... In the same Kassitic period, between 
1700 and 1200 B.C., I suppose, was borrowed by the Assyrians the Iranian 
god Assara-mazas’.^ Students of the Zoroastrian religion should therefore 
exercise extreme caution in drawing conclusions from this supposed early 
date. Such evidence as we possess points to a date of 640-630 B.c., not to 
one of 1200 B.C., much less of 1700 b.c. 

Those who have dealt with this list seem to take it for granted that we have 
here reference to an already composite god, Ahura Mazda. How a date of 
1700 B.C., 1200 B.C., or even 640 b.c., for the composite Ahura Mazda could 
be reconciled with the constant variation in the Gathas themselves, the order 
Ahura Mazda alternating with Mazda Ahura, not to speak of the frequent 
references to Ahura or Mazda alone, seems not to have troubled them. It 
should be noted, however, that the Assyrian list itself gives no warrant for 
such a belief. The sign for god appears before Assara and again before 
Mazas. It might indeed be argued that the second sign for divinity was a 
mistake of the Assyrian scribe, but parallels must then be cited for similar 
errors, and these, we fear, will be difficult to discover. 

The obvious conclusion would be quite different. In such a god list, the 
placing of a second god in the same line means only one thing, identification. 
Our line would then be properly translated : ‘Assara is to be identified with 
Mazas.’ An interesting parallel may be cited for the god who became the 
greatest deity of the later pantheon, next to Ahura Mazda himself: Mithra 
was equally known to the Indo-Iranians in Mitanni, to the writers of the Rig 


^ Rassam Cylinder, x. 40 ff. 

^ Hommel, op. cit., 139. The expression ‘borrowed’ is scarcely exact. This whole section 
of the god list deals, as we have seen, with gods of foreign cities and countries under Assyrian 
rule. 
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Veda, and to the authors of the Avesta. His name appears in another 
Assyrian god list in the form of a gloss to the god Pa-shu-ul,^ who is else- 
where identified with the sun-god Dulazagga and with the Nabu of Tilmun, 
the Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf.^ 

That the Assyrians should gloss Assara by Mazas is not so improbable as 
it appears at first sight. Mazda was known to the Assyrians, at least through 
proper names of Median chieftains, as early as the time of Sargon, who men- 
tions among these Median chieftains Mashduku, Mashdakku, and Mash- 
daiaukku .5 It is at least a possible hypothesis that the new divinity Assara 
was equated with a somewhat better known Mazda. 

Iranian scholars seem to have suffered no qualms in identifying Assara 
Mazas with Ahura Mazda. It is indeed passing strange that the Assyrians 
in the time of Sargon (722-705 B.c.) pronounced Mazda as Masda, while in 
that of Ashur-bani-apal (668-626 b.c.) they said much less correctly Mazas, 
with complete omission of the d and with the sibilant at the end ; this sibilant 
was of course actually pronounced by the Assyrians as ^ and not sh, as in 
Babylonia, though they continued to employ the sign for sh. The doubling 
of the sibilant in Assara seems also to have caused no trouble. 

In this connexion we might note the use of the name of the divinity in our 
next important oriental document, the Behistun inscription of Darius I. 
The Old Persian regularly employs Auramazda. The Elamite has Uramashta, 
where the sibilant follows the usage of Sargon’s inscriptions. The Baby- 
lonian, which we should expect to give us the older cuneiform spelling, does 
give variant forms, Uramazda, Uramizda, Urimizda, and Urimizda^ but all 
these are clearly based on the Persian tradition.^ 

The 'seven’ who appear in the next line of our god list after Assara Mazas 
have been supposed to represent the seven Amshaspands, contrasted to the 
seven Anunnaki of the following line. ‘This means,’ according to Moulton, 
‘that the deity has been pretty thoroughly assimilated to Semitic conditions. ’5 
‘When at a very early date he [Ahura Mazda] was borrowed^ by the Assyrians, 
he was connected with seven Igigi, spirits whose “sevenness” may very well 
have supplied the hint for post-Gathic Parsism.’^ But Moulton himself 
realized the difficulty of assuming seven or in fact any true Amshaspands at 
so early a period, and indeed he seems not to have been quite sure where he 
stood on this question. 

It need only be observed by the Assyriologist that there is nothing in the 
list except mere juxtaposition to raise the slightest probability that the Igigi 
and Anunnaki have anything to do with Assara Mazas. Save where the Igigi 

^ H. Rawlinson, op. cit., iii. 69, 63; P. Jensen, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, ii. 195, n. 2; cf. 
i. 390, n. I. ^ Cf. Hommel, op. cit., 139. 

^ F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitieme Qampagne de Sargon, igj.2, p. 10; 
H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 1889, li, pi. 44, G, 17, 28; D. D. Luckenbill, 
Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, 1927, ii. 76, 104; cjf. K Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names, 1914, p. 295. 

L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius the Great on the 
Rock of Behistun in Persia, 1907. ^ Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 31. 

^ This term, borrowed from Hommel, is, as we have seen above, inexact. 

’ Ibid., p. 241 ; cf. p, 252. 
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and Anunnaki themselves are crowded into succeeding lines there is no 
other case in this section where such juxtaposition certainly means con- 
nexion, and there are cases where it certainly does not. Extreme scepticism is 
therefore justified toward any attempt to identify the ‘seven’ with the 
Amshaspands. 

Such are the conclusions of an Assyriologist as to this Assyrian reference 
to Ahura Mazda. The Assyrian origin of the god list cannot be questioned ; 
the date is settled within narrow limits. In the light of Assyrian custom, we 
must further conclude that the list does not prove the early existence of a 
composite Ahura Mazda but rather the identification of two originally inde- 
pendent deities. 

All further investigation must take its start from these facts. We might, 
if we are inclined to conjecture, suppose that Ahura and Mazda were once 
separate divinities of independent Iranian tribes, and that our list shows them 
on their way to the later amalgamation as Ahura Mazda ; but this is a mere 
guess. If Assara is actually Ahura, and the weight of probability still inclines 
toward this identification, then the fact of date must be faced. Somewhere 
about 640 B.c. his name was still pronounced with the s, but in the Gathas 
of Zoroaster we have the later form Ahura, written with the h. We might, 
of course, assume that the Gathas were composed in a more distant region 
where the sound shift had taken place earlier, and in our dense ignorance of 
this whole period of Iranian history we cannot deny the possibility. At the 
same time, the more obvious hypothesis would be to assume that the sound 
shift found in the Gathas does actually mean a later stage in the development 
of the common language. 

Unless, then, we are to adopt the somewhat precarious hypothesis of a 
sound shift in a more distant dialect at a considerably earlier time, we are 
compelled to date the Gathas and so Zoroaster at a time appreciably later 
than 640 B.c. This would automatically exclude^the placing of the Prophet’s 
period around 1000 B.c. Such a dating finds no support in the ancient tradi- 
dition, and is urged only because some moderns feel that so early a date ‘must’ 
be assumed for the proper ‘evolution’ of the religion. The ‘must’ of phonetic 
change is at least as compelling. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson has collected once and for all the source 
material bearing on the difficult problem of Zoroaster’s date, and has in 
masterly fashion laid down the principles which must be followed in the 
investigation.^ All future students must build on his foundations. The 
general run of Greek and Latin writers contribute nothing of value. When 
they do not date him to 5000 b.c. or 6000 B.c. they connect him with Ninus 
and Semiramis. Obviously this is due to no "oriental source but is a mere 
Greek combination. The apparent syllogism ran something like this: 
Zoroaster was in Bactria, Semiramis conquered Bactria, therefore Zoroaster 
and Semiramis were contemporaries. Even were the premises correct, the 
conclusion was dubious. But we now know that Semiramis never conquered 
Bactria, that the only basis for the Greek legend is to be found in certain 
^ A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster y the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1901, 
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forays of her son Adad-nirari III against the Medes, who were settling on the 
western borders of the later Iran.^ 

When we consider the difficulties faced by the Parsis under Muslim rule, 
it is not surprising that their recollections of the Achaemenian period were 
not entirely exact. According to the Bundahishn, a work of the ninth Chris- 
tian century, though doubtless containing older material, the ‘Preaching of 
the Religion’ took place 258 years before Alexander, or about 603 b.c.^ This 
is a much more probable date, in view of our investigations, than those which 
are earlier. West ‘corrects’ the traditional chronology to make the date of 
Zoroaster’s birth 660 b.c.,3 and this ‘correction’ has been generally accepted. 
The later tradition does undoubtedly preserve a roughly accurate memory 
of the time elapsed between Zoroaster and Alexander, but we surely cannot 
press too far the details of a chronology which has forgotten the succession 
of the Achaemenian monarchs and actually omits the most important of all, 
the great Darius. 

The computation of the Bundahishn might be allowed a certain value in 
the absence of other data, could we be sure that it represents the tradition of 
the Sassanid period. Neither of these assumptions is correct. We do have 
earlier data which do appear to present the Sassanid tradition. Ammianus 
Marcellinus was born at Antioch a little over a century after the foundation 
of the Sassanid monarchy and the final codification of the Avesta. He might 
have heard from his grandfather of the sack of his native city by the Persians. 
His life was spent in active service on the Euphrates frontier, fighting the 
Persians when war was on, learning much from them in days of peace. 
In other respects, his accounts of the Persians have proved unusually trust- 
worthy, and we may therefore assume that he is repeating Persian tradition 
when he definitely makes Zoroaster a contemporary of King Hystaspes, the 
father of the first Darius.^- The absence of this dating in the numerous 
references in the earlier Greek and Latin writers increases the probability 
that this is indeed native Sassanid tradition. Not quite two centuries later 
the Byzantine historian Agathias still remembered the older tradition that 
this Hystaspis was the father of Darius I, though others were beginning to 
say that this was some other ruler of the same name.s This is our first trace 
of the Bundahishn chronology, which ignores Darius I. 

That this early Sassanid tradition of the date of Zoroaster is correct is 
shown by three other references which confirm this general dating and yet 
appear to represent an entirely different line of descent. The Egyptian 
Eutychius makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Bardiya, the Syrian Bar 
Hebraeus the contemporary of Cambyses, and with these agrees the Arab al 
Makin.^ Possibly the era dating from around 559 b.c. employed by a Chinese 
sect of Zoroastrian origin may also have some evidential value. ^ All this 

^ A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, pp. 158 jff. 

® E. W. West, Sacred Books of the East (Pahlavi Texts), v. 1880, p. 150 f. 

^ Ibid , xlvii, 1897, pp. xxvii ff. 

^ Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, 32 ; cf. Jackson, op. dt., x. 244 f. 

® Agath. ii. 24; Jackson, op. cit., p. 248 f. 

^ Jackson, op. cit., p. 168. 7 Ibid., p. 165. 
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seems clearly to indicate that Sassanid tradition identified the Vishtaspa 
of the Gathas with Hystaspes, the father of the first Darius. Darius is 
admittedly the first Achaemenid monarch in whose religion signs of Zoro- 
astrianism may be detected; indeed his inscriptions give us the impression 
of a definite propaganda by a new and zealous convert. We may therefore 
accept the Sassanid tradition of the date of Zoroaster as inherently probable. 
Most interesting of all, this date fits quite w^ell the uncorrected chronology 
of the Bundahishn. 

This is not the place nor is the writer competent to discuss the complicated 
question of the composition of the Avesta. One point, however, may be here 
noted. The official Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenid monarchs were 
published in a script developed from the cuneiform. This is more than sur- 
prising when we recall that a purely alphabetic writing had been used over 
wide portions of Western Asia for many centuries. Babylonia itself, the home 
of the cuneiform, had begun to supplement, if not to supplant, the cuneiform 
by the Aramaic form of the alphabet as early as the eighth century. The 
Aramaic language as well as the Aramaic script was employed in the Persian 
chancellery in the days of Cyrus, ^ and succeeding rulers employed the Ara- 
maic regularly in their communications with, their subjects in the south- 
western quarter of the empire. Our surprise is still further heightened when 
we actually find a translation of the Behistun inscription into Aramaic in the 
hands of the Jewish colonists at Elephantine.^ 

All this evidence appears to permit only one conclusion, that Persian 
was not yet written in Aramaic characters. Herzfeld does indeed argue that 
Pehlevi originated under Darius 1,3 He is correct in assuming that Pehlevi 
must have been invented in Babylonia or its immediate neighbourhood, since 
such a peculiar system, the writing of the Indo-European Persian language 
with whole words taken over bodily from the Semitic Aramaic, must have 
been evolved under the influence of the cuneiform with its large use of ideo- 
graphs. Such a system, however, is already used to a slight extent in an 
Aramaic ostrakon of the seventh century, where a few Babylonian determina- 
tives are represented in the Aramaic script. His further assumption that the 
origin of Pehlevi is to be connected with the introduction of Aramaic and of 
parchment will not hold,*for Aramaic was already employed in the days of 
Cyrus, while parchment was in use in Western Asia for centuries earlier. 
There is therefore no evidence available at present to prove the writing of 
Persian in Aramaic characters during the Achaemenid period. 

In view of this lack of evidence, what are we to say of the fact that the 
Avesta is written in characters borrowed from the Aramaic ? A natural reply 
would be that the Avesta was first written down after the time of Alexander. 
It would be easy enough to assume that the metrical Gathas were handed 
down by word of mouth through generations of devotees, and the same might 
be said of the metrical Yashts. Such a conclusion would, however, force the 

^ Ezra vi. 3 ^ A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri^ I 923 > PP* 248 ff. 

^ E. Herzfeld, Paihili^ 1924, pp. 67, 73. I owe this reference to Dr. Neilson C. Debevoise, 
who has just completed under my supervision a study of the Parthian political history. 
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placing of the prose Haptanghaiti in post-Achaemenid times. In view of 
the statement in the Dinkart that the Parthian king Valkhash, probably Volo- 
gases I, the contemporary of Nero, was the first editor of the scattered 
Avestan writings,^ we should expect that a considerable portion of the 
present Avesta could be dated to the Parthian period. 

This article indicates only a few stray sidelights from general oriental 
history which may perhaps illuminate some dark problems of Zoroastrianism, 
Their proper utilization must be left to fellow workers of the scholar we 
delight to honour. 2 

A. T, OLMSTEAD 

University of Chicago. 

^ Cf. J. Darmesteter, Sacred Books of East (Zend Avesta), iv, 2nd ed., 1895, p. xxxvii. 
^ Renewed study of the Assyrian god-list raises the question as to whether the placing 
of Assara and Mazas in one line need even mean identification. In x. 23, for example, such 
utterly different gods as Sin, the moon god, Adad, the weather god, and Shamash, the sun 
god, appear in one line. 



NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE SACRED FIRES 
OF ZOROASTRIANISM 


F ire, for the very reason that it belonged to the theologico-ritualistic 
apparatus of the ancient religion that he was opposing, could not be 
accepted by Zarathustra in his system without first being freed from the 
naturism of concrete phenomena. In fact, in the Gathas, which give the very 
thoughts of the reformer himself, fire is spoken of under only two aspects, 
both absolutely new and characteristic. First, in the eschatological sense, 
with reference to the stream of molten metal through which humanity must 
pass, and in which the sinner suffers the most terrible agony while the pious 
man feels the pleasurable warmth of a tepid bath; for example: Yasna, li. 9: 
‘Of the reward that you prepare for the two kinds of men with your red fire, 
O Mazdah, and with your molten metal, you set the counterpart in their 
souls: evil for the follower of falsehood, good for the follower of the law/ 
Cf. also Yasna, xxxi. 19; xxxiv. 4. But even in this eschatological sense the 
Fire is associated with the Spirit: Yasna, xxxi. 3: ‘What you through the 
Spirit and Fire prepare for the two kinds of men as rewards — and you have 
taught this in the Law — ^tell us, O Mazdah, and what is the lot assigned to 
the faithful, that it may be known through the words of thy mouth and that 
I may convince thereof all the living.’ And elsewhere (Yasna, xlvi. 7) the 
prophet asks : ‘Who, O Mazdah, will be given to me as a protector, when the 
follower of falsehood shall gird himself to do me violence, besides your Fire 
and your Spirit, through whose action the Kingdom of Law shall be realized ? 
Make me a sharer in these tidings.’ Yasna, xliii. 9: ‘I knew you for a saint 
then, O Mazdah Ahura, when the Good Spirit came to me. At his demand : 
“For whom shall you decide?” I answered: “I wish, as far as in me lies, to 
be mindful of the Law in every offer of homage to your Fire.” ’ Hertel 
justly observes {Die Sonne und Mithra, p. 54), that in this last strophe is 
expressed disapproval of cruel sacrifices, and their substitution by means of 
an ideal offer of homage to the Fire of Ahura Mazdah. 

But what is this Fire of the Gathas if not the divine essence itself, as 
immaterial as the spirit with which it is associated ? It has come to pass then, 
that Zarathustra has idealized the nature of Fire and transformed it into a 
symbol of the divine power itself. If we compare his conception with that 
which dominated the Vedic books, the hypothesis seems fairly probable that, 
far back in the period of the Indo-Iranian community, there already existed 
this idea of a celestial fire that burns in the heart of men and at the same 
time confers spiritual powers, will, energy, and strength. At such a period, 
certainly — and the re-appearance of these elements in a later phase of the 
Iranian religion (see below) is a sure proof of it — ^this conception must 
already have been embodied in an intricate series of manifestations, some- 
times anthropomorphical, and of ritual complexities. Zarathustra discarded 
this apparatus and preserved the symbol only. He acted similarly in other 
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cases, as with the Amesa Spentas. From the beautiful and comprehensive 
study that Geiger^ has devoted to the origin of these divinities, their ancient 
kinship and common origin with the Vedic Adityas are clearly proved; but 
with these divinities also Zarathustra has discarded all their naturalistic 
attributes to present them in the form of purely abstract conceptions. How- 
ever, later on, when the echo of the reformer’s voice had become fainter in 
time, and his doctrine had come into contact with an age in which the 
essential lines of the old religion were tenaciously guarded, the abstractions 
begin to take on concrete form again, reassuming the characteristic features 
of their origin. This can be observed in the doctrine of Fire as it appears in 
the more recent Avesta, that is in those parts that reflect the new develop- 
ment of the Zarathustrian doctrine. 

Atar is in the recent Avesta the first of the Yazatas and is celebrated as the 
son of Ahura Mazdah. This is certainly a development of the doctrine of the 
fast bond between Fire and the Divine Spirit, that we have observed in the 
Gathas. The conception of an immaterial fire, identical with spiritual 
activity, appears yet again — as for example in Yasna, xxxvi. i et seq., ‘With 
the action of Fire we approach you here, O Mazdah Ahura, through your 
own most holy spirit, which yet prepares sorrow for those for whom you wish 
to prepare sorrow. Come to us, O Bringer of happiness, Atar, son of Ahura 
Mazdah, give us the highest happiness. You are indeed the Fire of Ahura 
Mazdah, you are his most holy Spirit . . but by now it has undergone a 
certain rapprochement to material reality, and so in the world of abstract con- 
ceptions there begin to rise the lines of a materialization which is shown in the 
specification of various fires. The sacrificial element, therefore, predominates. 
Yasna, xvii. ii: ‘Thee, Atar, son of Ahura Mazdah, do we venerate; the 
Borazisavah fire we venerate; the Vohufryana fire we venerate; the Urvazista 
fire we venerate; the Vazista fire we venerate; the Sponista fire we venerate 
.... To Atar, lord of all things, created by Mazdah, son of Ahura Mazdah, 
follower of the Law and dispenser of the Law, we sacrifice, and also to all 
separate fires.’ The names of the separate fires have each a meaning, as for 
instance Borozisavah ‘whose benefit is on high’,^ Vohufryana, ‘to whom the 
flame is dear’, Urvazista ‘who gives the greatest joy’, VaziSta ‘the most bene- 
ficent’, ^ Sponista ‘the most sacred’. But by now one speaks of five distinct 
kinds of fire that have special attributes and powers. The source through 
which we know most intimately their nature is the Bundahisn, the book of 
creation, a Pahlavic book of late publication, but which contains some re- 
markable ancient traditions. Of this work there exist two versions, one Indian 
and the other Iranian, this latter the so-called Great Bundahisn. Concerning 

^ B. Geiger, ‘Die Amdsa Spgntas. Ihr Wesen und ihre urspningliche Bedeutiing’ {Sit- 
sungsb, d. Ak, d. Wiss. in Wien; Philos.-Hist., Klasse B, 176, Abh. 7), Wien, 1916 

^ bffrszisavah-, ‘hohen Nutzen Gewahrend’ according to Bartholomae, Altir. Wdrterb. 961 : 
‘welches himmelslichtige Himmelsglut besitzt’ according to Hertel: Die Sonne u. Mithray 
p. 51- The meanings given by Hertel to savah- and barBZ-^ although the etymological bearmgs 
he has indicated should be kept in mind, do not seem well founded after an examination of all 
the material furnished by the Avesta. 

^ VdziSta ‘der beste Fahrer* according to Hertel (see above). 
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the sacred Fires the two versions present no noteworthy differences. We 
translate from the Great Bundahisn (Anklesaria Photozincographic ed.), 
p. 122 and following: 

‘Of the nature of the Fires, thus it is said in the religious books : five fires 
were created, and namely the Burzisavah fire,^ the Yohufiy^an fire, the 
Urvazist fire, the Vazist fire and the Sponist fire. (The Burzisavah fire is 
that which burns in front of Ahura Mazdah and is self-fed).^ The Vohu- 
fryan fire, that is the dispenser of good, is that which is found in the 
bodies of men and animals. The Urvazist fire is that of plants. The 
Vazist fire is that which strives with Sponjayra in the clouds. 3 The Sponist 
fire is “the shining one that in the world is used for work’\4 Of these five 
fires, 5 one consumes both nutritive substances like that which in men’s 
bodies dwells in the stomach and has the task of digesting food and water ; 
one feeds on one food only, like that which is in plants which live and 
grow on water alone; one feeds on water, like that which in the world 
serves for work;^ and one consumes neither water nor food like the Vazist 
and the Burzisavah fire which is in the earth, in the mountains, and in all 
things. 

‘The three fires, namely Farnbagh, Gusnasp and Burzin Mihr, were 
from the beginning of things created by Ormazd as splendours for the 
protection of the world, and they, as splendours, are eternal in the world. 
During the reign of Tahmuras, when humankind on the back of the cow 
Sarsok emigrated from Khvaniras into the other parts of the earth, when 
at night the sea became stormy with the wind and when the water in- 
vaded the braziers containing the fire 'which had been placed on the cow’s 
back, these fell with the fire into the water. But all three fires like three 
splendours rose in the place of the braziers upon the cow’s back, and gave 
light to men until the sea had been crossed. 

‘Yim during his reign was always successful in his undertakings with 
the help of these three Fires, and it was he who established the Farnbagh 
fire in a temple on Mount Khvarrehomand in Khvarizm. When Yim was 
killed the Farnbagh fire saved the royal splendour from the hand of Dahak. 
At the time of the propagation of the faith this fire was transported from 
Khvarizm to Mount Rosn in the boundary zone^ where it is still to be found. 

‘The Gusnasp fire also protected humanity until the reign of Kay 
Khusrav. When Kay Khusrav destroyed all the old idols, this fire alighted 
on his horse’s neck, dispelled all the darkness and made light until the old 
idols were all destroyed. Thereupon the temple was founded on Mount 
Asnavant. It is called Gusnasp because the latter alighted on the horse’s 

^ In the Pahlavi translation of Yt. xvii the attributes of the bursi-savah and spdtiista fires are 
interchanged in the sense that the former is indicated as a fire for daily use and the second is 
the ‘celestial fire’. 

^ Missing in the Great Bundahisn : supplied from the Bundahisn. 

^ A Daivic being of whom we know nothing beyond this enmity with the Vazista fire. 

^ The Great BundahiSn adds : and the Vahram fire. 

^ Great Bundahisn : Six (in figures). 

^ The Great Bundahisn adds : and the Vahram fire. 


See below at p. 383. 
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neck. The Burzin Mihr fire protected humankind in the same manner 
until the reign of Vistasp. When Zarathustra the immortal proclaimed 
the new religion and diffused it and established it so firmly that Vistasp 
and his followers were won to God, this fire accomplished many miraculous 
things and Vistasp had it placed in a temple on Mount Revand, which is 
yet called PoHi Vistasp (‘Vistasp *s shoulders’). 

‘These three fires and the Vahram fire are the source of all terrestrial 
fires and lend them their being, in the same way that the soul of the 
spiritual world makes its abode in the body of man while this is still m the 
maternal womb, and is its chief moving force until it comes to life, and 
then when the body dies, and mixes again with the earth, the soul returns 
to the spiritual world.’ 

After some considerations of exegetic character, it is said that each of the 
three Fires is consecrated to a social class : ‘The Farnbagh Fire, which is the 
king of fires, is the priest, the Gusnasp Fire is the warrior, and Burzin Mihr 
is the agriculturer.’i 

The problem now raised has a double aspect: what is the origin of the five 
sacred Fires mentioned in the more recent Avesta, and what is that of the 
three sacred Fires described by the Bundahisn ? Certainly all these represent 
the rising again in new forms of the ancient Indo-Iranian religious tradition, 
which gave great importance to Fire and its manifestations. 

It is interesting to note that in the Gathas, an expression of Zoroastrianism 
in its first stage, the priest is called airyaman ‘companion’, while in the more 
recent Avesta he is ad'urvan-ad'ravan - ; in spite of some difficulty of phonetic 
nature, no doubt can be thrown on the identity of this name with the 
Sanscrit atharvan priest; they are both akin to atar ‘fire’, and mean literally: 
‘Lord of the fire’. Here, as also in the denomination of the other two castes 
of warriors and agriculturers, the later Avesta is more faithful than the 
Gathic to the vocabulary of the Indo-Iranian tradition as we have seen, the 
world as reflected in the later Avesta is much nearer to us than the Gathic 
is to the Indian world. 

In the Vedic religion fire has its divine personification in Agni, a figure 
certainly originating in the ancient Aryan-European inheritance. Among the 
many characteristic features that distinguish him from other Vedic divinities 
— ^the barely anthropomorphic character is noteworthy — ^there is also the fact 
that various forms and re-births are ascribed to him. In the first place two 
births are ascribed to him, one terrestrial, the other celestial : ‘there is he of 
the two births [dvijanman) and his action is a duplicate one among gods and 
men.’ (RV. i. 127. 7 ; ii. 195. 2 ; iii. 2. 2, etc.3) And it is to him in his celestial 
and in his terrestrial form that the priests’ prayer is addressed: RV. ii. 9. 3 : 
‘We celebrate you, O Agni, in your highest seat, with hymns we celebrate 
you in the lowest dwellings.’ 

^ Cf. also NydUn 5, 6 (ed. Dhalla, p, 150); Ddnkart vi. 293. 

^ Cf. A. Meillet, ‘Trois Conferences sur les Gatha de I’Avesta (Ann. du Musee Guimet, Bibl. 
de Vulgars, t. 44), Paris, 1925, p. 19 et seq. 

^ Cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 105 et seq. 
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But elsewhere and frequently the number of three is given to the births of 
Agni; it seems, however, that it is not so much a question of a canonical 
number, so to speak, as the births indicated in the various passages are not 
identical and do not recur in the same order. RY. x. 45 1 : 'Agni was first born 
in the heavens, a second time in the world of men as Jataveda (‘the one who 
knew all beings’), the third time in the waters.’ ii. 95, 35: ‘These (i.e. the 
hands) preser\^e his three origins — one in the sea, one in the sky, and one in 
the waters.’^ 

Elsewhere the enumeration of the births is much longer, ii. i. i : ‘Agni, 
the splendour which is in the heavens and in the earth, in the plants, and in 
the waters, O worthy of prayer. . . 

And in the Athan^aveda (xii. i, 19 et seq.) the enumeration is complete: 
‘Fire is in the earth, in the plants; the waters contain fire, fire is in the rocks 
and within men ; fires are to be found in cows and horses ; fire burns in the 
heavens ; to the god Fire pertains the vast atmosphere ; mortals kindle fire, 
the means of sacrifice, to whom the fat is dear.’ Although, then, the nature 
and origin of the various fires do not appear here canonically fixed, their dual 
nature, divine and terrestrial, remain firmly established, and also the tendency 
to give to fire three origins, perhaps even because of the well-known pre- 
dilection for the number three. In the Avesta, in fact, we now find more 
clearly determined these various aspects of fire, but it is not hard to see that 
the Iranian conception and the Indian conception spring from the same roots. 
Fire has a divine aspect, the fire which burns before Ahura Mazdah, and it 
has a terrestrial aspect, that created by men for the needs of daily life. To 
these two fires are added three others, that which is in the plants, that which 
is in the clouds (i.e. lightning), and that which is a principle of life in men and 
animals. These three fires are also known to the Rigveda, as we have seen, 
with the only difference that instead of fire in plants is mentioned fire in the 
waters. As Oldenberg has well pointed out (op. cit., p. 113 et seq.) in the 
fire which rises from the waters one must not see the lightning that bursts 
from the clouds, but the very water that is in the plants, since water and 
plants already in the period of the Indo-Iraman community are in close con- 
nexion, and since the wood from which the flame springs has been fed by 
water, and so there must be latent in it the force that later bursts out into 
flames. 

In concluding, in the Yazata of the Avesta also ’we must recognize the lines 
of the Indian divinity. It has certainly some characteristics of its own, like 
its identity with the sun, but common to both divinities are this multiplicity 
of origin so amply attested, and the absence in both of those anthropomorphic 
features that are very clearly to be seen in other divinities, who have, never- 
theless, as we shall see, the same origin. 

Of the very ancient mythological legends that flourish in the Avesta, not 
one has any connexion with Atar. The symbolical meaning of fire, not 

^ Since in the preceding strophe there is mention of the fire made by men, Hildebrandt, 
Lieder des Rgveda, Gdttmgen, 1913, p. 16, considers two only here: ‘eine im Meer, eine in 
den Wassem am Himmer, that is, in the clouds. 
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denied by Zarathustra, continues to be vividly felt even in the later develop- 
ment of Zoroastrianism, and this has certainly prevented the forming of 
anthropomorphic myths around it, analogous to those which had gathered 
around the much more ancient Vedic religion. 

Besides these five fires, the Bundahisn speaks of three others; and it is 
precisely these which were most widely worshipped in the Sasanidic period, 
when the ancient religious tradition came to new life with the renascence of 
national Iranian feeling. 

The myth of mankind being transported with its sacred fires on the back 
of the cow Sarsok from the central zone of the earth to the other continents, 
is unknown to the Avesta, and its origins remain very obscure. The concep- 
tion of the division into seven zones {karsvar-) is held by the Iranians in 
common with the Indians, according to whom, as we know, the earth is 
composed of a middle zone {Jambudvipa\ around which are six other zones 
separated from each other by the sea.^ But of the migration of the peoples 
on the cow’s back^ there is no trace in the Indian conceptions of cosmology. 
Evidently, here it is a case of a myth which has arisen under other influences, 
and although it is impossible to prove any bond of common origin, one cannot 
help comparing it with that of Europa transported across the sea by Jove, 
who for love of her had become raOpos These three fires, however, 

are themselves part of the purest Aryan tradition, inasmuch as they are con- 
nected with the figure that became in the course of the centuries the most 
characteristic and important figure of the Iranian pantheon, i.e. Mithras. 

The name Farnbagh means ‘God of glory’. Generally one understands 
‘the fire of divine glory’, but the word belongs to a type of compound that 
precludes this interpretation, which would require rather the form bayafarna 
which, indeed, as a proper name, recurs in the form Bafarrak in seals of the 
Sasanidic age, and which the Greeks translated by Meya^€pv 7 ]s. Farna^ is 
the continuation of the Avestic yvarmah, which means ‘Splendour’, and in 
particular the ‘Splendour which accompanies regal dignity’. Mithras is the 
divinity which has the most splendour,^ Yt. x. 67: ‘Mithras of the wide 
pasture lands, we celebrate ; the swiftly moving one, who in the high-wheeled 
chariot created by the spirit, flies from the Arzahi world to the shining 
Khvaniratha world, accompanied by the Mazdaic splendour and by the 
Ahuric Victory.’ Yt. x. 141; ‘He has with him a victorious weapon, well- 
forged, he is vigilant in the darkness, infallible, the strongest among the 
strong, the most valorous among the valorous, he is the wisest of the gods, 
accompanied by the Splendour. . . .’ According to the legend of the fifteenth 

^ Cf. W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, nach den Quellen dargestelltf Bonn a. Leipzig, 
1920. 

^ In the BundakiSn (in both versions) this cow is given another name ; the spelling is un- 
certain : Justi reads hadhayos^ Anklesaria hadhaysa. Probably one should read huddgoSy ‘good 
cow*, with reference to the connexion hudah-gav that occurs frequently in the later Avesta. 
Cf. Bartholomae, Altiran* Worterbuch, p. 509. 

^ The normal form in Parsik is farr : ‘m* is preserved through the influence of Avestic 
spelling ; cf. /arr and yvarrehy mod. pers. khurra ; cf. Herzfeld, Paikuliy i. 148. As regards the 
‘f’ for the initial in farr, we see a loan from a northern dialect ; cf. W. Lentz in Zeitschr. 
f. Ind, und Iran, iv. 288. ^ Hertel, Die Sonne «. Mithra, p. 202 et seq. 
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Yast, consecrated to the xvarsnah, he was the first to receive from Yima 
the regal Splendour, Yt xix. 35: Tor the first time the splendour of King 
Yima departed, the splendour of King Yima left him, the son of Vivahvant 
with the form of an eagle. Mithras of the vast fields, of the ears that hear, 
of the thousand energies seized this splendour; Mithras, the lord of all lands 
we celebrate, whom Ahura Mazdah created as the most splendid of spiritual 
beings.’ 

The name of the second sacred Fire is handed down in the Bundahisn in 
the form Gusnasp, but it is curious that its origin is explained as being from 
bus^ ‘mane’, and asp, ‘horse’. The name is evidently a compound of vus7i, 
‘male’, and asp, ‘horse’. In the Avesta vardsa (Sanskrit vrsan-) it is found 
once only in a late text; but the continuation in Middle and Modern 
Persian is complete and well-attested; vrsan is used in the Rgveda of the 
horses of Indra (iii. 35. 3) and, as is known, is a name given to Indra him- 
self. The origin of the popular etymology given in the Bundahisn should be 
traced, in my opinion to an Avestic passage (Yt. x. ii) in which it is said; 
‘He is invoked by the warriors on the neck of their horses, who plead for 
speed for their chariot and health for themselves.’^ 

The third sacred Fire, Burzin Mihr, is evidently ‘the high Mithras’. The 
Avestic word, hardza \ is referred by Hertel {Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. 13) to 
the Vedic brh- (see above); however, by now the two words have been 
differentiated clearly in use, in the sense that one has assumed the funda- 
mental meaning of ‘force’, and the other that of ‘height’. 

In their very names the three sacred Fires are linked again to the figure of 
Mithras; they are undoubtedly epithets of the God that have acquired a 
certain autonomy, becoming themselves objects of adoration in the form 
which was considered a manifestation and symbol of his power. This helps 
us finally to understand the epithet ‘threefold’, given to Mithras in a passage 
of the so-called Dionysius the Areopagite.^ 

Windischmann, ‘Mithra’ {Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes^ 
1859), p. 59, recalls some attempts to explain this appellative by referring to 
the three signs of the Zodiac that appear in each season, or to a trinity of 
gods such as Liber, Apollo, and Sun, as quoted in Arnobius ; or Sun, Mithras, 
and Fire in Curtius Rufus. These explanations are unsatisfactory, the one 
because the astronomical reference is rather weak and is unnecessary, the 
other because the invocation of Mithras together with other divinities does 
not prove his identity with them ; in fact one might say that the invocation 
to the sun and Mithras together shows, on the contrary, that their mutual 
identity had not yet been established. On the other hand, the reference to 
the three sacred fires of Zoroastrianism fully explains the epithet ‘threefold’, 
in so far as the most important rite, a national one, one might almost say, that 

^ BarsiaeSu paiti aspangm. One can interpret: ‘Mithras is prayed to by the warriors riding 
on the necks of their horses*. But since chariots are mentioned, and since the construction of 
paiti allows of it, it is better to understand that the divinity is invoked to exercise his bene- 
ficent infiuence on the animal that should bear the warriors to victory. 

^ vii. 2. fidXiara fikv rovro rats Uepaiov UpariKats i[j,<f)€peTaL <j>rip.aiSt Kai eiairi Mdyoi 
rd p.VT]pL6crvva rov rpLTrXaatov Midpov reXovaiv. 
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the Magi celebrated in Persia for Mithras, was the preservation of the three 
sacred fires in three separate temples. That the adoration of the fires was 
strictly bound up with the worship of Mithras is seen also from other 
evidence. 

Plutarch in his Life of Artaxerxes II {Art, x.) tells that Artaxerxes II caused 
his troops to be preceded by a standard with a golden cock borne on a lance. 
It is very unlikely^ that the origin of such a custom is to be connected with 
the fact that Cyrus the Younger had been killed by the hand of a certain 
Carius, and that the Carii were called ‘cocks’, because of the plume they wore 
upon their helmets. Now we know that the cock was the personification of 
one of the three Fires, namely, of the Farnbagh fire. 

In the Pahlavic romance dedicated to the founder of the Sasanidic dynasty 
{Karnamak-i artaxser-i papakdn^ ed. Noshervan, § 132 and following) there 
is described the attempted murder of Ardasir by his wife, using a poisoned 
food. Ardasir is about to take the bowl from the woman’s hand, when he is 
saved by the intervention of the Farnbagh fire. Karn, 134 : Tt is said that 
the shining and victorious Farnbagh fire flew into the room at that moment in 
the form of a red cock, and beat its wings against the grain in such a way as 
to make the bowl slip from Ardasir’s hands and fall to the ground.’ 

Now we know that under Artaxerxes II Mithras assumed great import- 
ance in the Iranian religion and became the patron god of royal dignity, 
the god of victory. The cult of Mithras accompanies step by step the cult 
of fire, and Xenophon {Cyr, vii. 3. 12) mentions that already at this period 
there was a chariot drawn by horses adorned with red trappings which carried 
the sacred hearth. The reasons for which Mithras acquired greater and 
greater importance, so as in the end to escape from the limits of the Iranian 
religion and conquer the West, cannot be established with any surety ; but 
the question will certainly have been influenced by the preponderance which 
the priestly caste of the Magi had been gradually acquiring — ^though in the 
period of the Achaemenid dynasty it was, so to speak, in the ranks of the 
opposition.^ To the Magi, indeed, must surely be attributed the profound 
modification that Zarathustra’s doctrine underwent after the disappearance 
of the prophet ; and from their circle comes all the vast mythologico-religious 
material that is grafted on to it. 

The figure of Mithras as it appears to us in the Avesta has in its complexity 
the sure traces of its origin. His identification with the starry sky insisted 
upon by Hertel (op. cit.) is very doubtful; but on the other hand it is true 
that Mithras in the Avesta is never identified with the sun. The reason for 
this is that Mithras is by now in the Avesta a personified divinity to whom is 
given a symbolical character of varying nature, but to whom one may say that 
any link with natural phenomena other than fire is lost ; the connexion with 

^ Cf. Clemen, op. cit,, 87. As is known, Mithras for the first time appears invoked together 
with Ahura Mazdah in the inscription of Susa, and in that of Hamad^, of Artaxerxes II. In 
Plutarch {Art, 4) Artaxerxes swears by the name of Mithras. 

^ One should remember the rebellion of Gaumata the false Bardiya, of whom we learn in 
the inscription of the rock of Bisutun. That the Magi should be unwilling to give up their 
theocratic organization, which gave them so much power, is quite natural. 
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fire is not lost because this element itself has become a symbol of the same 
conceptions that are dominant in the figure of IMithras. This is particularly 
well seen in the other fire that is added to the triad already mentioned, namely 
the fire Vahram. While the three fires are distinct and separate and each has 
its own seat, the Vahram fire is multiple and is worshipped in various places. 
Ardaslr I, according to tradition, established various centres for its worship 
as a mode of celebrating his victories. Now the Vahram fire is undoubtedly 
a development of the Iranian divinity of Victory, that is, Vurd'rayna, cele- 
brated in the fourteenth Vast of the Avesta. 

About the identity of Vurthraghna with the Indian Indra Vrtrahan, there 
can remain no doubt, after the most careful study that B. Geiger (op. cit ) 
has made of this question. But we must add that Vurthraghna is not a 
separate divinity, but is always closely linked with Mithras, with w^hom he 
has many features in common. And the reason for this is that in the Iranian 
Mithras some characteristic features of the Indian Indra have been assimi- 
lated, since Indra in the Iranian faith has fallen to the level of a demon. 
The w^arlike character of Mithras undoubtedly derives from the dominating 
aspect of Indra ; for an example of detail it is enough to note that his w^eapon, 
the vazra, is the same weapon that Indra has in the Rgveda {vajra), and that 
the other great undertaking attributed to Indra after the murder of Vitra, 
the liberation of the cow^s, is attributed in the Avesta to Mithras (Yast, x. 

^ 5 - 6 )-. 

Besides this we can confidently assert that if Vurthraghna has made him- 
self independent of Mithra, while remaining at the same time bound to 
him through their common dependence on Indra, it has likewise happened 
with xvaronah, the ‘regal glory’, who has yet a certain autonomy, as is seen 
in the fact that the nineteenth Yast of the Avesta is dedicated to him; 
yet he is inseparable from Mithras, not only because the latter is the 
divinity that is most amply endowed with, and dispenser of ‘regal glory’, but 
also because of the fact that the conception of this immaterial and invisible 
being has its profound origins in Indra, the Indo-Iranian god of victory. 
Indra Vrtrahan and Vurthraghna have as a common trait, the fact that both 
appear in animal form; but ^vargnah also has for his incarnation the ram, 
an animal whose form is taken by Indra {mesa hhuto: RV. viii. 2. 40) and 
which is the totem of Vurthraghna. In the ‘Account of the Deeds of 
Ardasir’, Ardavan who asks for news of the fugitive is first told by the 
people that behind the latter’s horse ran a ram; and then continuing their 
information, they add first that the ram ran alongside the horse, and then 
that it was seated on the saddle with him. And then the priests, when in- 
terrogated, take away all hope from Ardavan since they declare the ram to be 
no other than the ‘regal glory’, and once it has come to Ardasir’s aid it is 
impossible to capture him. In the legendary tradition contained in the epic 
Yasts of the Avesta the ^varonah passes from Mithras to Traitauna, and so 
the position of the latter in relation to Mithras becomes identical with that 
of the Vedic Trita in relation to Indra Vrtrahan. 

In the five fires of the Avesta, as in the three sacred Fires and in the 
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Vahram fire, known to us through a later tradition, there are then traces 
which recall to our minds divine figures of most hoary antiquity, namely, 
Agni through the five Fires, Mithras through the three Fires, and Indra 
through the Fire Vahram. These are not the only signs of the coming to life 
again of the ancient tradition ; it is a whole mythological and religious system 
that establishes itself in the framework of Zarathustrian doctrine;^ it is 
enough to consider the Amesa Spentas, which, having lost contact during the 
Zarathustrian reform with the Indian Adityas so as to become abstract con- 
ceptions, reappear in the later Avesta fixed in the number of seven and with 
naturistic attributes just like the Adityas, and in the worship of Soma, which 
springs up vigorously again together with its allied myths. 

In one of the cuneiform inscriptions of Cappadocia that date from the 
fourteenth century b.c. (in the treaty made between Suppiluliuma King of 
Khatti and Mattiwaza King of Mitanni), there occur among the names 
of other gods the names of Mithras, Vanina, Indra and Nasatya as gods of 
Mitanni in Northern Mesopotamia; and in another inscription (cf. Hrozny 
in Revue Assyriologiquey xviii. i. 34 et seq.) there is the name of Agni. The 
presence of such Indo-European divinities cannot be explained without 
admitting that in this epoch an Indo-Iranian nucleus existed already in 
Mesopotamia. Now, it is a fact that the peoples who were called by the 
Assyrians Manda, and later Mada, Madai, that is the Medes, belonged to the 
Indo-Iranian group, as is proved by numerous Aryan words found in the 
Kikkuli text of Mitanni, and which are rightly ascribed to them by Forrer 
{Zdtschr, d. MorgenL GeselL Ixxvi, 1922, p. 247 et seq.). Let us take for 
example aikavartanna^ ‘a turn’, teravartanna, ‘three turns’, etc. 

Undoubtedly these divinities originate in these peoples of Manda who 
certainly exercised a great influence over the peoples of Mitanni, as is 
proved by the fact that the kings of Mitanni have Aryan names (Artatama, 
Sutarda, etc.) the same origin must be ascribed to the Aryan names that we 
find in the Tell el Amarna texts (Suwardata, Artamania, etc.). Unfor- 
tunately we do not know the language of the Medes and we have very few 
proofs of its kinship with the Avestic language;^ it is therefore impossible to 
decide whether the final version of the Avesta was made in the country of 
the Medes ; it can be stated with certainty, however, that through the work of 
the Magi, the Zarathustrian doctrine underwent that profound modification 
to which we have several times alluded, and developed, always enriching itself 
with elements from the ancient Indo-Iranian religion. The Medes, confined 
in their mountains, were faithful custodians of the ancient naturistic religion 
through many centuries, and this religion remained so vital that when the 
teaching of Zarathustra came into contact with it, the latter became pro- 
foundly transformed by it. This intensely conservative element in the 
religious world is easily explained by the existence among the Medes of a 

^ R. Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra nella storia religiosa delV Iran, Bologna, 1921, 
p. 130 et seq. 

^ The language of the Avesta, in so far as it is given to us to know it through the uncertainties 
of the written tradition, does not correspond to a particular dialect, but is a literary Kotvrj, 
Nevertheless, the North-Western element predominates. 
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dominant priestly class, that reminds one strongly of the priests of Brahmanic 
India. 

So it has come to pass that Fire, which in the doctrine of Zarathustra had 
become only a symbol and a synonym of spiritual energy, assimilates in the 
later development of Zoroastrianism a naturistic character on the one hand, 
and a social character on the other. In the five Fires the naturism of Agni 
comes to life again to a certain extent. The three Fires are derived from the 
figure of Mithras, which has been gradually taking shape on Iranian soil, with 
some characteristics taken syncretically from the Indian Indra; one aspect 
of Indra is established in the Vahram fire. Moreover, the three fires have 
each the protection of a social class : the Fambagh fire that of the priests, the 
Gusnasp that of the warriors, the Burzin Mihr fire that of the workers. 
There is no doubt that the number of the fires is to be considered in con- 
nexion with that of the social classes and in fact depends on this ; the tradi- 
tional distinction of caste has been preserved decided and clear in this people 
ruled by a theocratic organization, and the denomination of the various 
castes becomes again that of the ancient Indo-Iranian society. 

The localization of the three sacred fires carries us back to the Iranian 
north ; the temple of the Gusnasp fire is at Ganjak in Adharbaigan, the Burzin 
Mihr in Khorasan; the Farnbagh fire is said to have been first found m 
Khvarizm, and then during the time of the propagation of the Mazdaic faith, 
to have been transported to another locality. The Indian text of the Bundahisn 
says that this seat is Kabul; but in the Iranian text there is mention of a 
Mount Rosn, situated in a province indicated by the name Knarndkan, 
in which name many^ have wished to recognize the locality Kariyan in Pars, 
to the north-west of Bedshahr. But this is not possible, and the reading 
should obviously be deh i kandrdkdny^ or ‘the boundary province’. There is 
no other evidence to establish the seat of the Farnbagh fire, and since the 
evidence of the Indian version is to be rejected because of the fact that Kabul 
was always traditionally considered a seat of infidels, the only evidence is that 
of the Iranian Bundahisn, and this does not lend itself to readings other than 
the one we have given. What is meant by ‘boundary province’ we do not 
know precisely, but it seems to us probable that Armenia is referred to. We 
know from information given in the speech of Agania Seigaraci on the sub- 
ject of the cross, that there existed in Armenia a hurbak^ sacred fire, that 
Hiibschmann himself 3 [Armenische Grammatik, i, 181) identifies with the 
Iranian Farnbagh. 

That this fire may have been established in Armenia can be well explained 

^ G. Hoffinann, ‘Auszuge aus syrischen Akten persischen Martyrer’ (Abkandlungen f. die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vii. 3), 1880, p. 284 et seq. A. V. W. Jackson, ‘The Location of the 
Fambagh Fire’, in ih&Joum. Am, Or, Soc,, xli, 1921, p. 81 et seq. E. Herzfeld (see above), 
p. 148 et seq. 

^ Perhaps it should be read just as it is written, i.e. handrangakdn^ cf. ‘governor 

of a province’, Christensen, Empire des Sassamdes, Kopenhaven, 1906, p. 27, No. 8. 

^ Of fire-worship in Armenia there is other evidence ; it must have been imported there 
with the worship of Mithras (Mihr) who was adored as a god of invisible fire ; the word hour 
(from atar) means in fact invisible and immaterial fire. Cf. M. Kovalevsky in Transactions of 
the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists (1892), London, 1893, ii. 846. 
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by the existence of the close bond between Armenia and the Iranian world, 
whether as a province under the rule of the Achaemenids, or under the 
dominion of a dynasty that was a branch of the Arsacidic family and still 
under the influence of Iranian culture. In the Book of Artak Virdz (edited 
and translated by Asa-Haug-West, p. 146) we learn that the priests and 
learned men of Iran, with the intention of reducing to its primitive purity 
the Mazdaic doctrine, which had become decadent and corrupt after the 
invasion of Alexander, united themselves in council at the seat of the victorious 
Farnbagh fire. If such information is true, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
the Council must have taken place in Armenia ; this is not improbable if one 
considers, among other details, that the Armenian throne was occupied for 
some time by Pacore himself, the brother of Vologeses III to whom is tradi- 
tionally attributed the arrangement of the sacred texts. Whereas the other 
two fires and their seats are frequently spoken of, the seat of the Farnbagh 
fire is not mentioned elsewhere ; this is undoubtedly to be borne in mind, 
together with the fact that in the Sasanidic period Armenia was more or less 
out of reach, and, although subject to Iranian influence and the scene of 
perennial conflicts with the Romans, enjoyed its own separate religious life. 

In the Sasanidic age the highest importance was assigned to the fire 
Gusnasp, which became the symbol of imperial power. ^ In the famous 
letter of Tansar to the Shah of Tabaristan, translated by Darmesteter 
[Journ, As,, 1894, i. 516 et seq.) Tansar clears the Shahanshah of the charge 
of having had the sacred fires extinguished, replying that ‘after Darius the 
provincial kings each instituted a fire for their personal use, and this was an 
innovation contrary to the orders of the ancient kings.’ It seems, then, that 
under the Arsacids the independent princes of the various provinces main- 
tained each his own fire, and that the Sasanids revived for themselves the 
right of maintaining in Gangan the fire symbolical of supreme power. The 
temple of Gangan, the marvels of which^ Georgius Kedrenus describes, was 
destroyed by the Emperor Heraclius, who occupied the city, expelling there- 
from Ediusrav Parvez. 

The Vahram fire was worshipped instead in every province,^ and when 
Persian independence was lost, it assumed more and more ritual importance, 
and indeed still preserves this among the Parsees. In every house, besides, 
a fire was kept alive, a symbol of the family tradition. 

If we study with some profundity the development of fire-worship in 
Zoroastrianism, we may say, gathering together the threads of our investiga- 
tions, that in Iran, while assimilating survivals of the ancient Indo-Iranian 

^ Christensen, op. cit., p. 66. Naturally the Magi were the custodians of the temple and 
celebrated the ceremonies. Cf. Procopius, Bell. Pars. (ed. Haury), ii. 24. 260, 2-7. 

^ Pair, graeca (Migne), p. cxxi. 789. Kedrenos is of the end of the eleventh century, but 
he bases his account on Teophanes and his successors. Analogous accounts are found in 
Nicephorus and in ‘Tzetzes', cf. Lebeau-St. Martin, Histoire du Bas-Empire, Pans, 1828, p. x, 
1 61, cf. Rosenberg, * Khosrow Anushirwan and Charle Magne in Journal of Carmen 

Or. Institute, 3 (1923), 56. 

^ In the Pahlavic tale ‘the History of Zarer’ (§ 24) only the priests who serve the Vahram 
fire are exempt from the mobilization ordered by Vi§tasp against the infidel. 
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religion, it nevertheless preseiv^ed that symbolical character with which 
Zarathustra had taken it into his system. The bond that united it to 
Mithras slackened, because Ahura Mazdah, in the Sasanidic period, became 
once more the only God, Outside Iran, Mithras had a development that 
carried him very far from his own figure in Zoroastrianism. But we must not 
for this reason believe that the naturistic elements that we find in him were 
added in Asia Minor as sundvals of the very ancient Indo-Iranian religion. 
As we have seen, exactly the same state of affairs is already to be found in the 
Mithras of Zoroastrianism ; and one may confidently assert that the point of 
departure of Mithraism is that moment in the Iranian religion when from the 
worship of Mithras there branches off the worship of the three Fires. This 
fullness of meaning and the consequent importance of the rite can explain the 
central and therefore unique position that Mithras assumes when the Iranian 
religion was carried beyond the boundaries of his own country, and Mithras’s 
capacity for development, in naturistic as well as in symbolical directions, 
when brought into contact wdth other religious cults. 


University of Rome, 
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FULCRA OF SPIRITUALISM IN THE ZARATHUSH- 

TRIAN RELIGION 


I T is a matter of fact that the Spiritualism in the modern time has spread 
over the whole world, and that there is hardly a single religion which has not 
been infested by it. That fact as well as the subject of Spiritualism itself has 
been discussed by many people, more or less scholarly, and different opinions 
pro and contra have been formed. At present there is a large literature about 
Spiritualism perhaps in any language of the world. Therefore it is not possible 
to supply an even only superficial survey of the literature about Spiritualism in 
such a short article as this should be. If somebody will be interested in more 
details, the names of authors and titles of the works can be easily found in 
general catalogues and in usual books of reference. For those who are inter- 
ested in the relation of Spiritualism to Zarathushtrian religion only one book 
ought to be mentioned here. It is the book Spiritualism through Zoroastrian 
Eyes^ by Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., where many 
references to the literature about Spiritualism can be found. I must, however, 
expressly say that I shall not give a review of that book, but I must touch it as 
its subject and my article deal with the same theme, but from various points of 
view, and with quite different object and aim. 

It is a fact which cannot be disputed that in modem times there are Parsis, 
some of them very orthodox, who are inclined to accept ideas proclaimed 
by Spiritualism, and even try to prove the admissibility of their doing by citing 
sentences from sacred writings, &c. I have ascertained that fact already during 
my first stay in Bombay in 1909, and afterwards many times at meetings with 
Parsis in India and in Europe. Therefore it is not possible to say simply that 
there are no Spiritualists among Parsis, but the fact must be explained. 
Mr. Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, in his book, simply says that 
Spiritualism is absolutely incompatible with the Zarathushtrian religion, and 
proves it by a long series of quotations from the Sacred Scriptures of Zara- 
thushtrians. I cannot deal with the merits of every detail of his evidence, but 
must admit its general validity. 

My own aim is quite different. I do not care about the standpoint of the 
Zarathushtrian theologian and his zeal to preserve the inherited religion as pure 
as possible, but I ask, why even the Zarathushtrians succumb to the impetus 
of the rapacious wave of Spiritualism. And I try to give a few replies, but I 
cannot exhaust the problem in every detail in order not to exceed the limits of 
an occasional publication. It would grow to a book if all causes should be sup- 
ported by quotations. Therefore it is necessary to select only those which are 
most important from the point of view of the Comparative Science of Religions. 

The first question to be replied is the question what is Spiritualism from 
the standpoint of the religious morphology. The reply is very easy. It is 
a tertiary religious phenomenon, and as such requires a developed secondary 
religious system as a nourishing ground in order to be able to exist at all. The 
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tertiary religious phenomena are similar to animal or vegetable parasites who 
cannot live without its animal or vegetable supporter. That is the great 
difference between the primary religious phenomena, which are a direct result 
of the human nature, and the tertiary^ phenomena, which are in fact deductions, 
sometimes drawn by false analogies, from the more developed secondaiy^ 
religious phenomena. Sometimes the tertiary religious phenomena require 
a destructive process in the secondary religious phenomena, and always suppose 
a lower degree of understanding among the men who fall a prey to it, than is 
required by that higher religious system where it strikes its roots. In other 
words, a tertiary religious phenomenon can grow only in such a religious society 
where the standard of the mentality of at least a number of the believers does 
not correspond with the standard of the religious system. And that must be in 
every secondary religion with a developed theology, as there are always many 
less educated people who cannot understand every detail of the theology, but 
notwithstanding that they do brood over religious problems which they do not 
understand, and, instead to ask a man of knowledge for explanation, they solve 
the problem from the standpoint of their standard of knowledge and under- 
standing. Therefore they fdl down to the standard of primary mentality of 
the mankind, and their products in the province of religion correspond to the 
primary religious phenomena, except that they use many achievements of 
the higher religious systems. Thus the tertiary religious phenomena appear to 
us as degenerative phenomena; in short, they are what we call in the common 
life superstitions. 

It is quite clear from the above arguments that every tertiary religious 
phenomenon has a primary religious phenomenon as its counterpart and 
a secondary religion as its basis. By the primary religious phenomenon the 
degree of development or standard of the tertiary phenomenon is determined 
while the secondary religion is its mere environment. 

Now we can return to our special subject. Spiritualism is a tertiary 
religious phenomenon which originated in the Christian environment when 
the Christian religion spread to nations and races on a much lower mental 
standard and much less educated than those nations where the Christian 
religion arose and developed. The primary religious phenomenon corre- 
sponding with Spiritualism is Animism. In short, Spiritualism is a conglome- 
rate of animistic beliefs among those of Christianity. 

It can be seen from the above arguments that the connexion of Spiritualism 
with Christianity is not an inseparable one. Moreover, the start of Spiritualism 
just in the Christian environment has been a mere chance, helped by the 
Christian eschatology. Of course the start of Spiritualism has been caused 
by misunderstanding the Christian eschatological beliefs and by establishment 
of possibilities not admitted by the Christian religion. In short, it has trans- 
planted the developed Christian eschatology to the standard of the primitive 
mentality of a man in the animistic stage of religious development. An.d the 
same process could happen, and actually happened, among other secondary 
religious systems, too. And of course, that Spiritualism which has arisen in 
the Christian environment spread by the help of favourable circumstances in 

c c 2 
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the province of other religions where a ground had been prepared either by 
similar eschatological tendencies, or by appearance of similar animistic inclina- 
tions of the mentality of the people concerned. In this way Spiritualism, in 
course of time, penetrated everywhere, and nowadays there is hardly a 
religious system which, in its popular form, is not tainted by Spiritualism. 

After these preliminaries, now we can consider the position of Spiritualism 
in the Zarathushtrian environment. At first we must fix the position of the 
Zarathushtrian religion among the morphological hierarchy of religions 
which is very essential for our problem. 

The Zarathushtrian religion had developed from the original primitive 
Aryan religion in which nature worship was the chief feature. It is a secondary 
religious formation, with highly developed theology and eschatology, and 
cult adapted to it. There are, however, no universal tendencies — at least in 
its later development — and therefore it is rather exclusive : it does not admit 
converts in the proper sense of the word. This exclusiveness has saved the 
Zarathushtrian religion from foreign influences, except a few of very old 
pre-Zarathushtrian elements, and a few Indian elements accepted by Parsis 
after their arrival in India. 

Now there is the question which facilities, and at what time, have brought 
elements of Spiritualism in the Zarathushtrian religion to enable persons of 
the present generation to accept indiscriminately ideas of western Spiritualism 
as not conflicting with ideas of the Zarathushtrian religion. 

If we go through the older parts of the Avesta we cannot find a single passage 
from which the existence of spiritualistic ideas in those times could be inferred, 
and hardly such ideas could have been contained in the lost parts of it. 
Of course, there is the Zarathushtrian eschatology and the belief that the 
human soul lives after the death of the body according to the deeds during 
life either in Heaven or in Hell. But nowhere the possibility of communica- 
tion with the world of the dead is even mentioned. Moreover, there is 
according to all the Zarathushtrian Sacred Scriptures an insurmountable 
barrier between the world of men and that of the dead, which requires many 
minute observances at funeral ceremonies and other occasions. 

Quite differently, however, developed the praxis influenced by the popular 
customs and beliefs as they are reflected in the later parts of the Avesta, 
especially in the Yashts. Popular worship of ancestors is acknowledged here 
officially, and an official ritual is fixed for it with fixed place and its special 
time. It is the worship of Fravashis which is the first break in the barrier, 
and the first admission, that the communication between living men and the 
souls of the dead is possible. Even belief in ghosts seems to appear in the late 
Pahlavi literature. But nowhere the possibility of a direct communication 
with the other world is mentioned in undisputable terms. 

The only exception is the Book of Arda-Viraf, undoubtedly a very late 
Pahlavi composition, in which a downfall of religion and a necessity of 
refreshing it is clearly reflected. It is the first, and as far as I know the only, 
reference in the whole Zarathushtrian literature to the direct communication 
between the human world and the realm of the dead. According to the book. 
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Viraf, the man who has been chosen as the medium of the communication, 
was treated as if he zcas already dead. Afterwards, by means of a narcotic, he 
was brought into a kind of trance or an artificial sleep which lasted for seven 
days, during which he was able to communicate with the transcendental 
world, and ascertain the required details of religious lore which had fallen 
into oblivion. 

The details of the narration are of little importance for our problem. 
The mere fact that according to the Zarathushtrian tradition an attempt was 
made to communicate with the realm of the dead is sufScient to prove that, 
at least after the Sasanian period, there were tendencies in the Zarathushtrian 
religion towards Spiritualism, although it was not Spiritualism as we know 
it in western countries. Moreover, we do not know whether it was a single 
attempt, or whether such experiments were repeated, and at what occasions. 
But the fact cannot be denied. 

This fact, together with the worship of Fravashis and the belief in ghosts, 
proves, beyond any doubt, that a possibility of communication between this 
and the other world has been admitted even by the orthodox Zarathushtrian 
theology. Ordy the degree of such a possibility can be discussed, and it can be 
objected, that it serves only to very limited and special purposes. 

But that is of no importance for the popular mentality, which is inclined 
to generalize and conclude by analogies even where they are supported by 
absolutely wrong premises. And therefore I am of the opinion that these 
three mentioned facts helped very much the plain man among the Zara- 
thushtrians to defend the admission of Spiritualism in the complex of his 
popular belief, and that they represent quasi fulcra of the Spiritualism in the 
Zarathushtrian religion. 

Of course they are not the only elements which helped Spiritualism to 
invade the popular belief of Zarathushtrians, and they are not the direct causes 
of that invasion. Such elements must be many, and a not unimportant one is 
surely the foreign environment in which the Parsi community of to-day lives. 
But the causes lie, I think, outside the sphere of religion, perhaps in social 
and economic circumstances, in Western influences, &c. 


Charles University, Prague, 


0. PERTOLD 



LE NOM DE L’ENFER EN SANSKRIT 


I A croyance a Tenfer a une grande importance dans les religions indiennes 
posterieures au Veda. II y a done interfet a examiner de pres, dans les plus 
anciens textes, le sens du mot qui designe Tenfer. A cet egard, le passage 
suivant de merite une attention particuliere : 

iv. 25. 6. dasa purtise svarganarakdnu tdny enam svargam gatdni svargam 
gamayanti narakam gatdni narakam gamayantL 
iv. 26. I. mano narako van nardkah prdno narakas cakmr narakas srotram 
narakas tvan narako hastau narako gudarn narakas sisnam narakah padau 
narakah. 

Voici la traduction anglaise de H. Oertel:^ 

‘There are ten heavens and hells in man. They, having gone to heaven, 
cause him to go to heaven; having gone to hell, they cause him to go to hell. 
‘Mind is a hell, speech is a hell, breath is a hell, sight is a hell, hearing is 
a hell, the skin is a hell, both hands are a hell, the rectum is a hell, the penis 
is a hell, both feet are a hell.’ 

A premiere vue, ce passage parait absurde. Dire que Tesprit, la parole, les 
pieds sont des enfers n’a guere de sens. En outre, il est contradictoire de 
mentionner dans Thomme dix svarganarakdni et de les rattacher ensuite au 
naraka en omettant le svarga, De ces deux bizarreries, la premiere est peut- 
etre imputable au traducteur; la seconde a sans doute une autre origine. 

Si les dix organes de Thomme sont svarganarakdni et contribuent a Tentrainer 
soit au svarga soit au naraka^ il ne suffit pas de dire mano narakah ; il faut 
ajouter manah svargah et ainsi de suite pour les neuf autres termes. Que la 
dizaine, au lieu d’etre reprise en relation avec svarga^ ne soit enoncee qu’une 
seule fois et uniquement en rapport avec naraka^ e’est probablement une 
lacune qui peut etre due a la negligence des scribes. 

En retablissant la dizaine: manah svargah^ etc., on ne fait pas seulement 
disparaitre une contradiction choquante, on rend possible du meme coup une 
meilleure interpretation du mot naraka. Dans une proposition telle que 
manah svargah^ on obtient un sens acceptable en considerant le second terme 
comme un adjectif: ‘I’esprit est celeste’. L’expression parallele: mano 
narakah ne peut-elle s’interpreter de meme en faisant de naraka un adjectif 
derive de nara ‘homme’^ et oppose a svarga ‘celeste ’ } ‘L’esprit est humain’ 
repond logiquement a ‘I’esprit est celeste’, tandis que ‘I’esprit est enfer’ est 
decidement absurde. 

En tout cas, I’absence d’un adjectif naraka dans les dictionnaires tend a 
prouver que le mot cessa de bonne heure d’etre employe dans ce sens. 

Il reste une demiere difHculte. Si naraka signifie ‘humain’ dans Jaiminiya- 

^ Pour le te 3 cte Sanskrit et la traduction anglaise, cf. JAOS. rvi, 222. 

^ L’esdstence d*un nom naraka d^riv^ de nara est prouv6e par le compost Paphakanarakdh 
(Ganapatha 104. 4, sur Paijini 2. 4. 68) qui d€signe les descendants de Paphaka. 
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up, hr. iv. 26. I, pourquoi n’est-il pas au duel, mais au singulier devant hastau 
et padau ? On vient de voir que le mot naraka a du cesser bientot d'etre con- 
sidere comme un adjectif. Du moment ou il n'etait plus sent! que comme un 
nom signifiant ‘enfer’, les formes duelles cessaient d’etre necessaires et, par 
analogic avec les formes voisines, on a generalise le singulier. 

En tenant compte des observations qui precedent, on peut restituer un texte 
dont la traduction serait la suivante : 

iv. 25. 6; 'll y a dans Thomme dix (organes) qui sont celestes ou humains 
{svarganaraka). Qu’onles fasse aller au ciel, ils vous font aller au ciel ; qu’on 
les fasse aller dans I’enfer, ils vous font aller dans I’enfer.’ 

iv. 26. I . ['L’esprit est cdeste ; la parole est celeste ; le souffle est celeste ; 
I’oeil est celeste; I’oreille est celeste; la peau est celeste; les mains sont 
celestes; les entrailles^ sont celestes; le penis est celeste; les pieds sont 
celestes.’] 

'L’esprit est humain; la parole est humaine; le souffle est humain; I’ceil 
est humain; I’oreille est humaine; la peau est humaine; les mains sont 
humaines; les entrailles^ sont humaines; le penis est humain; les pieds sont 
humains’. 

Dans iv. 25. 6, j’ai traduit svarga par ‘ciel’ et naraka par ‘enfer*. On peut se 
demander s’il ne vaudrait pas mieux sous-entendre svarga {lokd) et naraka 
{loka) et comprendre le (sejour) celeste et le (sejour) humain. Mais I’emploi 
repete du causatif gamayanti laisse entendre que, pour ceux qui ont redige le 
texte, naraka etait deja un sejour specialise ou Ton allait apres la mort. 
Toutefois, s’il est permis de poser un ancien adjectif naraka derive de nara 
‘homme’, il est vraisemblable qu’on est passe de I’adjectif au substantif par 
I’intermediaire d’une expression telle que naraka-loka designant le monde 
inferieur, par opposition au monde des dieux svarga-loka. Naraka, qui 
aurait pu designer tout le monde inferieur, sejour des vivants et des morts, 
a pris un sens plus etroit et ne s’est applique qu’au sejour des morts. Le 
souci d’eviter les mots de mauvais augure a pu contribuer a ce resuitat. Preta 
en Sanskrit et tripos en fran9ais repondent probablement a des preoccupations 
du meme ordre. 

J. PRZYLUSKI 

University of Paris. 

^ Un peu plus loin, la s^ne des dix organes est reprise etguda est alors remplac^ par udara 
‘ventre*. 



THE SYRIAN S.BAT (FEBRUARY) WITH HIS 6IMAR 
AND HIS MUSTAQRADAT 

I N Syria the month of February is known as S.bat (colloquial for or 

Is.bat S.bat is the cloudy, stormy, uncertain month whose reputa- 

tion is evil in the Arabic-speaking world. Nothing is too hard to say of S.bat. 
Any one in frowning humour, any one whose presence bores, anything dark, 
gloomy or distasteful is said to be Jiu (‘like the cloud of S.bat’). 

As the French saying has it: ‘Fevrier entre tons les mois: Le plus court et 
moins courtois.’ In Syria it is for the most part a cold month, when heavy rain 
or hail showers sweep over the land. S.bat is the unlucky month. In some 
villages of the Lebanons people chalk crosses on their doors to ward off his 
evil influence and do not feel happy until he is past and gone. Any one with 
the power of the ‘evil eye’^ is said to have been born in that month. Its soil is 
proverbially cold [J^U^ aju!® ^ ]; its rain breeds worms 

and it is currently believed that if its rainwater runs into wells they become 
fetid by June ioL:. a!U]. In its unhappy weather no one pro- 

ceeds far from home. Only the weaver who travels abroad to sell his wares 
will think of leaving the shelter of his own home or of spending the night 
elsewhere ^ ^ U]. Its cold, however, it is popularly 

admitted, can be of service. It is reputed to ward off the locusts and drought 
that might otherwise appear during the summer months ^ JoLi. ^ 

... 

S.bat’s weather is notoriously liable to change. It may do so several 
times even in the course of a single day. This finds expression in the 
proverb which likens an untrustworthy person to S.bat — ‘no reliance on his 
word’ Jc U JjLo]. The rapid alternation of sun and rain, 

so peculiar to this month, is poetically compared to the opening and shutting 
of an eye. If the weather be clear and bright with sunshine people say S.bat is 
opening his eye [J^l^ ^], but if dark and cloudy he is shutting his eye 

S.bat is also described as ‘one-eyed’ JaLi]. The explana- 
tion given is that S.bat is so called because one side of his face is bright and 
the other dark — sl combination of sunshine and storm.3 The term ‘one-eyed’ 

^ The Arabic in this article is, of course, colloquial Arabic. 

^ The power of the ‘evil eye* [ ] is a matter of firm belief amongst the Syrian peasantry 

and, indeed, generally throughout the Near East, and the fear of it is real. All manner of 
misfortunes and mishaps are attributed to its influence. The possessor of ‘blue eyes and 
parted teeth* reputed to possess this power in a marked 

degree. 

^ This is, perhaps, the explanation of the Sardinian proverb, Frearstu facies facies 
(‘double-faced February*) : [Cf. C. Swainson, A Handbook of Weather Folklore, 1873, 
p. 41]. 
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in Syria is also one of reproach, and the epithet may be interpreted here in 
that sense also. Great respect is shown always to the blind but none to the 
'one-eyed', who are looked upon with misgiving and have the reputation of 
being ill-tempered, suspicious, and spiteful. ^ To meet an is deemed 
unlucky, and a stone should be turned to ward off the evil effects that may be 
expected to result from the encounter. 

Yet the sun of §.bat is not welcome. It has the reputation of paining the 
head, as the Syrians say, 'like the blow from a clothes-beetle' [ 

Ji* ^\)\\^ Indeed the wind and cloud are regarded as more healthy 
and much to be preferred to his sun and rain 

both of which are undesirable. The relative values of the suns of S.bat, 
Adhar (March) and Nisan (April), are quaintly expressed in the popular saying : 
'Said the old woman, "The sun of S.bat for my daughter-in-law, the sun 
of Adhar for my daughter, and the sun of Nisan for me and my old age" ’ 
k ^ LmaIU J. The 

mutual antipathy of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law is proverbial in Syria 
as elsewhere, but perhaps more so in Syria than elsewhere.^ S.bat, then, even 
w’hen he opens his bright eye, is not to be trusted. The coldness of the soil at 
that season is unfavourable for sowing, and no good result can be expected 
from grain sown in S.bat when the harvest time comes. As the popular saying 
somewhat crudely but forcibly expresses it, 5l U (jjJl 

[Qui mense Februario serit, nil nisi crepitum ventris merit]. 

Of S.bat it is said that three live coals fall from heaven during its 

course, with an interval of a week between each. The idea underlying this 
is the gradual increase in the warmth of the weather. Thus if snow should 
chance to fall towards the end of the month people say it will not lie long 
because the have fallen. Strangely enough, in Syria the subsequent state 
of the weather, no matter what it may be, is ascribed to the condition of 
the . If the weather chance to be wet they say the 5^ was wet, and if dry 
the 5^ was dry. According to the Calendar of Cordova^ (loth cent.) the first 
5^ falls on the 8th February, the second on the 14th, and the third on the 21st. 

^ There is a saying, ^ not wound the feelings of the bald- 

headed and do not tease the one-eyed’). 

^ In other lands, -where similar weather conditions are found in a later period of the 
year, a similar effect is attributed to the sun of March. There is, for instance, an Illyrian 
proverb, ‘Better to be bitten by a snake than to feel the sun in March’, and Shakespeare in 
Henry IV makes Hotspur say, ‘Worse than the sun in March this praise doth nourish agues’. 
[Pt. I. iv. i]. 

^ In Syria they say ‘It is written on the gate of Paradise never mother-in-law loves her 
daughter-in-law, and, on the gate of Heaven, never daughter-in-law loves her mother-in-law’ 

^ U U*J 1 L-jl) 

They say also, ‘When the mother-in-law loves her daughter-in-law the dogs will get 
into Paradise’ U^]* 

Colloquial plural of . 

= Vide Le Calendrier de Cordoue de VAnnee 961, ed. by R. Dozy, Leyden, 1873, s.v. 
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On the other hand the calendar which Hoest has translated^ gives them as 
falling on the 7th, 17th, and 21st, According to Jemayyel^ the fall on the 
7th, 14th, and 2ist, whilst Beaussier^ gives them for Algeria and Tunisia as 
falling on the i8th and 25th of February and the 4th March, with a fourth, less 
well known, falling on the 20th of July. Lane ^ explains that they stand for the 
first three degrees of heat — ^the first in the air, the second in the earth, and the 
third in the water. The first falls exactly one zodiacal month before the vernal 
equinox, and each lasts seven days. The present writer, when in Mount 
Lebanon, was told that the were seven in number. The first was held to 
fall in the first week of S.bat, so that with an interval of a week between each 
the last would fall at the time of the vernal equinox. Dr. T. Cana^anS 
seems to have been drawn away on a false scent when he tries to show that the 
8^, *ist eine Raupenart die sich im Winter entwickelt’. Thus 5 .bat has this 
redeeming feature, that in him the longed-for warmth of summer has its 
origin. "Even if he scratches and kicks’, say the Syrians, ‘he has in him the 
scent of summer’ [ V— 

The most interesting sayings, however, in which S.bat figures are those 
associated with the mustaqradat or ‘borrowed days’. The is the term 

given to the first three days of March, which, according to popular fancy, are 
borrowed from March by February. §.bat, amongst his other defects of 
character, has the reputation of being very hard on old people, especially old 
women, ^ whose particular enemy he is [ JoU^]. To carry out his 

vindictive pursuit of old women S.bat is said to borrow three days from 
Adhar (March), which he makes wildly tempestuous in order to achieve his 
purpose. Hence we have the legend of S.bat and the old woman — a legend 
that is widespread and, as we shall see, by no means confined to Syria and 
Palestine. 

The tale runs : Four days were left of S.bat, and the old woman cried ‘Hai! 
Hai! S.bat is gone, and a stick to his back!’ But §. bat overheard and planned 
his revenge. He said to his brother Adhar, ‘Lend me three days ; I want to get 
the old woman in my clutches’. Having obtained them he intensified the hail, 
lightning, and thunder, so that the old woman burned her spinning-wheel in 
a vain attempt to ward off her fate. The changes are rung on the legend in 

^ Nachrichten von Morocco^ Copenhagen, 1781, p. 252 sq. 

2 A. Jemayyel, j*UJl ^J ; AUMaSriq, viii, 1905, p. 692. 

^ Dictionnaire Ardbe-Franfais^ Algiers, 1887 s.v. 

^ Ardtnc-English Leocicon^ s.v. 

5 ‘Das Kalendar des Palastinensischen Fellachen*, Zdtschr* Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereinsy 
xxxvi, 1913, p. 285, note 2. 

^ The is not held in esteem, and to this unfortunate fact several proverbial sayings 
testify. It is permissible to curse her [j ^ ajljcI torment 

thej^ [ jUll ], ‘To do away with old hags all means are lawful* 

[ ]. ‘Put the maids in a castle to be gazed on, not hid ; Pop 

old wives down the well and on with the lid* hs> 

so on. 
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different localities. At Suq al-Gharb in the Lebanon she sells her plot of 
ground as well as burns her spinning-wheel. At Baisur I found it given by the 
Druzes in quaint rhyme, as follows : 


^ 

of which a free translation may be given — 




Said §.bat to Adhar, O my friend, 

Seven days, my dear, I hope to me you’ll lend. 
Wherewith both hag and daughter I’ll destroy. 

For ’gainst me sore their tongues they did employ. 


[Lit. — For they have compared me unfavourably with you.] At Petra they say 
that the old woman insulted S.bat, exulting that he was past and had neither 
killed her nor snapped her tent-pole. S.bat appeals to Adhar for three days. 
‘Lend me three days and I shall go to the confines of the desert to seek the 
rain.’ The three days are granted. §.bat assembles the clouds, swells them 
with rain, and launches them against the old woman. Her tent-pole is broken, 
her effects scattered abroad, and she herself drowned. In Moab the old woman 
mocks at S.bat because his time is up and he has taken neither the ‘he-goat nor 
the mother of the she-kid’. S.bat, favoured with three days from Adhar, sends 
a violent storm which sweeps away the old woman.^ In the Dead Sea region 
the old woman derides S.bat for failing to produce rain. With only three days 
left he borrows three from Adhar. Six days of heavy rain followed, and the 
torrents from the hills swept the old woman and her flock into the sea. 3 
In Morocco the period from 25th February to 4th March is called 
(Fez) or more commonly At Hiania we are told the old woman went out 
to the pasture with the sheep and goats. As the ground was very dry and the 
crops were suffering from drought she asked to send rain. Hayyan in his 
turn asked March to lend him one day. This he did, and rain fell so heavily 
that the old woman perished, but the animals escaped to the village.^ The 
Berbers of Ait-Warain call that period Tamgart (the old woman) ; and according 
to Westermarcks the story they tell there is that once when it was raining during 
the first three days of the period the calves in her yard took refuge in her tent ; 
but she drove them forth telling them not to be afraid of a little rain. Then 
Brayer (February), feeling insulted, said to Marsu (March) ‘O March, lend me 
an evil day that I may kill with it the bad old woman’. March, who at that 
time had thirty-two days, lent him one. There ensued much rain and cold and 
snow. Tamgart, her tent, and all her animals were transformed into stone. 
Another Moroccan version has it that the old woman asked her children to 


^ The I* in this word is a rank colloquiahsm. 

^ Vide A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 324, note 3. 

^ Vide J. E. Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land, Moslem, Christian, and Jewish, London, 
1907, P. 307 sq. 

E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs connected with Agriculture, certain Dates of the 
Solar Year, and the Weather in Morocco, Helsingfors, 1913, p, 71. 

* I.C., p. 71. 
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permit her to marry. They imposed on her a condition that she should resist 
cold for seven days. She attempted to do so and perished.^ 

The ‘borrowed days’ have given rise to a considerable number of rhymed 
proverbs and sayings. Thus, ‘Do not say the winter is past until you are free 
of the vexatious borrowed days’ [iSoil Jy.j i)].^ 

Or thus, ‘The borrowed days — do not spend the night at your neighbour’s’, i.e. 
in case of being storm-stayed jjlc Or this proverb, 

‘The old woman writes on the door of her house “He is bountiful”, fearful of 
death, for she feared S.bat’ ^ i^Ul 

JoUi said of one who tries by appeasing to avert a threatened 

calamity. 

Names have been given to the seven days — ^the last three days of February 
and the first four of March. These days are called in Syria the ‘days of the old 
woman’ [jy^\ The individual names of the seven days are given^ as 

^vJl, Jp\, y 3 \,j^jX\y For Algeria, Dastaing 6 supplies 

a list of names agreeing with the Syrian. For he supplies a variant . 
The names given in the Cordovan Calendar are, for Feb. 27 the second of the 
days, jXL>. The name of the fourth day (i March) is given as ^ . The 

fifth day (2 March) is there called 1 . In Morocco (Hiaina) the second 

day is called ^ 1^3 or ^])\^ • This day is held to be full of danger. 

The shepherd must go forth thickly clad and, more especially if he is a youth, 
some one must accompany him to assist in looking after the flock. 7 The rain 
in Hayyan is considered injurious to grass, crops, vegetables, and fruit trees, 
its water being salty. It is, furthermore, a common belief in Algeria and 
Morocco that the world will come to an end in Hayyan. ^ 

In Morocco the seven days are called hoUl They are also called , 

1*^—^ j j ^1^^ > and The nights too are 

known as JU, JU, j.\J\ JU, JU, JU. It is said 

that the exact date of the beginning of ho\J\ is not known, and that the 
Prophet promised Paradise to the one who could enlighten him. Pious 
Muslims ask God to save them from its effects.^ Ilayyan is the ‘father of 
snows’, and nothing is more feared than its thunder. ‘God save us from the 
thunder of Hayyan’, says the pious Moroccan. Thunder in Ha3^an harms the 
little children, animals, and bees, and makes milk and honey scarce. 


^ E. Destaing, FStes et Coutumes saisonni^res chez les Beni-Snous, Revtie Africaine, 1 , 1906, 
p. 247 note. 

® Jemayyel, l.c., p. 692. 3 Ibid. 

* Jemayyel, l.c, p. 667, note i, ventures the suggestion that here is a corruption 
of ‘deficit* and that the pbl were originally ^ and were so called because 

they came at the end of winter, but this seems most unlikely. 

5 Jemayyel, l.c., p. 667, note i. « l.c., p. 245, note. 

’ Westermarck, l.c., p. 72. ^ Cf. Quran, Sura, bdx. 6. Commentary of Baidawi. 

^ Destaing, l.c., p. 248, note. 10 Westermarck, l.c., p. 7*3. 
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Whilst the legend of the old woman and the borrowed days is found in its 
fullest form in Syria it w’ould appear to have spread westward to Africa. 
In North Africa, as we have had occasion to observ^e, it is found in varying 
forms, but still forms which leave no doubt as to the common source of the 
legends. We can, moreover, trace the spread of the legend to Europe. But 
there, as is natural, having regard to the weather conditions on that continent, 
it is March instead of February who borrows from the following month. 

There is a story among the country^ folk of Andalusia to the following 
effect : ‘A shepherd once upon a time promised March a lamb if he would 
favour the flock with propitious weather. March agreed, and conscientiously 
acted up to his part of the agreement. But just before the end of the month, 
when he asked for his lamb, the shepherd, bethinking himself that only three 
days were left of the month and that his flock was in fine condition, refused to 
implement his promise. ‘‘So you won’t give me my right said March ; “then, 
know this, that in the three days I have left, and three more that my gossip 
April will lend me, all your sheep shall die”; and accordingly such fearful 
weather ensued that the whole flock perished.’^ We find a similar stoiy in the 
south of France. ‘A rich man said on 30 March : "'Mars and Marsillon are past, 
costing me neither cow nor bull-calf.” March heard this and said to April: 
“April, lend me one day, lend me two, lend me three, and with one 
which I have that will make four, and vre will reduce to extremity all his 
cattle.” 

In Milan there is a saying: ‘March bought a cloak from his father and 
pawned it after three days,’ wrhich Swrainson^ thinks may have reference to the 
‘borrowed days’. 

The oldest form of the legend in Britain is probably that of the Faoilteach 
in Gaelic Scotland. These are three days said to have been borrowed for some 
purpose by February from January, who was bribed by February with three 
sheep. The three days by Highland reckoning occur between the nth and 
the 15th of February, and it is accounted a most favourable prognostic for 
the ensuing year that they should be as stormy as possible.^ The Faoilteach 
period is followed by the Feadag, the Gearran, and then the Cailleach (old 
woman). The bounds of these periods cannot be determined exactly. But the 
Cailleach lasts seven days. The ‘old woman’ tries hard with her slachdan 
(beetle) to beat down the grass, which is beginning to grow, in vain. Immedi- 
ately following on the Cailleach come three days called the Oisgean or ‘ewes’.s 
The old farmers in Devonshire call the three first days of March ‘blind days’, 
and they were anciently considered so unlucky that no husbandman w^ould 
sow any seed on any one of the three. 

^ O. von Reinsberg-Dueringsfeld, Das Wetter im Sprichworty Leipzig, 1864, p. 97 sq. 

^ J’ai passe Mars et Marsillon, sans qu’il m’en ait coute ni vache ni taunllon. Avril pr^te 
m’en un, pr^te m’en deux, pr^te m’en trois, Et un que j’ai, 9a fera quatre, et nous mettons tout 
son b^tail aux abois. C. Swainson, l.c., p. 66 sq. -*■ ^ l.c., p. 54. 

^ Mrs. A. Grant, Essay s^on the Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland j London, 18 ii, 
ii. 217. 

^ A. Nicolson, A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and familiar Phrases^ snd ed. Edinburgh, 
1883, p. 41 1 sq. 
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A common form of the saying in this country is : 

March borrows of April 
Three days and they are ill. 

April borrows of March again 
Three days of wind and rain; 
or in yet another form : 

March borrowed from April 
Three days and they were ill. 

The first was frost, the second was snaw, 

The third was cauld as ever’t could blaw. 

The fuller form, which also suggests more readily the Oriental form, is 
the Scottish version given in the Complaynt of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1801) : 

March said to Aperill 
I see three hogges upon a hill. 

But lend your three first days to me 
And ril be bound to gar them dee. 

The first it sail be wind and weet. 

The next it shall be snaw and sleet. 

The third it sail be sic a freeze 
Sail gar the birds stick to the trees ; 

And when the borrowed days were gane 
The three silly hogges cam’ hirplin’ hame.^ 

Thus do the quaint conceits of early peoples pass from tongue to tongue and 
land to land. But few, I think, will venture to deny that the legend of the 
‘borrowed days’ is at its most natural and best in its Eastern garb. Ex 
Oriente Lux! 

EDWARD ROBERTSON 

University of Wales, 

^ Hogges or hogs — a term used by Scottish shepherds for one-year-old ewes ; gar — cause; 
hirphn* = crippling. 





INDIANS IN WESTERN ASIA IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY B.c. 


T he famous correspondence between the Egyptian Government and its 
officials on the one hand and sister Governments in Asia on the other 
which was discovered at Tel el-Amarna made us acquainted with the Meso- 
potamian kingdom of Mitanni and the names of many of its rulers. Among 
the letters was one from a king Dusratta which was written in the native 
language of the country. The language belonged to the agglutinative class 
and is still but partially deciphered. 

The discovery nearly twenty years later of the cuneiform tablets preserved 
in the libraries of the Hittite capital at Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia brought 
to light fresh information concerning Mitanni. Not only did we acquire a 
large amount of additional knowledge as regar4s its history and princes, but 
we further learned that it was not homogeneous in either population or 
speech. Along with the deities of Mitanni and Babylonia deities with Indian 
names are invoked in its records, and by the side of Mitanni another name is 
employed which could be read Kharri or ‘Kharriyan’ and in which, therefore, 
Dr. Winckler proposed to see the name of the Aryans. 

Meanwhile attempts had been made to explain some of the names of the 
Egyptian officials in Syria mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets as of 
Iranian origin. The tablets had already informed us that Artatama was the 
grandfather of Dusratta, while Artassumara was his brother, and a Mitannian 
is also mentioned who bore the name of Artessupa. It was easy to see in them 
the Iranian arta. The fact that in one of the tablets from the library of Assur- 
bani-pal Mitra is stated to be a name of the Sun-god was quoted as a proof 
that an Iranian language was once spoken in the immediate neighbourhood 
of xAssyria. 

But further knowledge of the Hittite records showed that the attempt to 
explain the Mitannian names from an Iranian dictionary was illusory. The 
names of the deities invoked in the Mitannian documents are not Iranian, 
but the Vedic Indra, Varuna, Mitra and the Nasatya. It became evident, 
therefore, that the Indo-European language spoken in Mitanni and its 
neighbourhood was not Iranian, but Sanskrit. As for the syllabary from the 
library of Assur-bani-pal, that belongs to a period when Assyria had long 
been in contact with Media and other Iranian tribes. 

The conclusion derived from the names of the deities in the Mitannian 
documents was confirmed by further discoveries. Among the tablets found 
at Boghaz Keui is the copy of a work by an author named Kikkuli, descriptive 
of horse breeding and racing. This was in the hands of a certain part of the 
population of eastern Asia Minor whose language was not Hittite. The 
technical words and terms used in the profession, however, naturally passed 
into the Hittite language and they turn out to be Sanskrit. Among them are 
the names of the numerals : aika ‘one’, Skt. Ska (not Zend aeva ) ; tera ‘three’. 
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Skt. tri\ panza ‘five’, Skt. pancha-\ batta, sapta ‘seven’, Skt. sapta-\ ndwa 
‘nine’, Skt. nava-. Thus we have aikawartanna ‘one turn’; terawartanna 
‘threefold turn’; panzawartanna ‘five turns’, where wartanna is the Skt. 
vartana. Through these Sanskrit-speaking horse-breeders the Hittites de- 
rived one of their names for the Fire-god Agnis as well as the word yugan 
‘a yoke’, probably also yugas ‘one-year-old’ and tdyugas ‘two-year-old’ used 
of horses and oxen. 

It thus became evident that if we wish to find eastern Indo-European 
elements in the proper names recorded in the Tel el-Amarna and Boghaz 
Keui tablets we must have recourse to a Sanskrit and not to a Zend dictionary. 
This has been done, accordingly, by several German scholars of whom Porzig 
is the most prominent. ^ He has found etymologies not only for the names 
of the Mitannian princes, but for many other leading characters as well; 
Abiratta, for example, becomes the ‘Old-Indian’ Abhi-ratha ‘Owner of a 
superior chariot’, Artassumara is Rta-smara ‘Remembering the sacred law’, 
while Kretschmer turns the name of the Amorite prince of Kadesh, Aitag- 
gama, into Eta-gama ‘Rider of a piebald’. 

Support for these ‘Old-Indian’ etymologies is supposed to be found in 
the fact that several of the Mitannian names begin with Arta-. The word has 
a strongly Aryan appearance, and where we do not know the origin of a name 
or even the language to which it belongs it is easy to discover Indian etymo- 
logies for the names in which it appears. Unfortunately, however, the letter 
of Dusratta shows that art- is also a Mitannian word which forms part of the 
compound att-art-{ippi) ‘grandfather’, a compound of att-ippi ‘father’. It 
may, of course, have been borrowed by the Mitannians from their Aryan 
neighbours, but so, too, may some other elements in Mitannian names which 
seem to bear an Aryan impress. At all events the name of Dusratta himself 
has thus far eluded any satisfactory Aryan etymology ; Hiising made it the 
Skt. Dus-ratha ‘with a bad chariot’, Scheftelovitz Dus-raddha ‘Difficult to 
overcome’. The first explanation is obviously impossible; the second 
encounters phonetic difficulties. 

The belief that the Mitannians and ‘Kharriyans’ were separate peoples 
finds no support in the texts themselves. The first name had a wider signi- 
fication than the second and its origin is still unknown. If it is of ‘Asianic’ 
derivation, Mita-na or Mitanna would mean ‘land of Mita’ or Midas, implying 
occupation at some time or other by invaders from Asia Minor. As for the 
‘Kharriyans’, the first syllable of the name is represented by a character which 
has the variant values of khar^ khur^ and mur, Khar was selected by Winckler 
because he wished to identify the word with ‘Aryan’, which is a phonetic 
impossibility. Khur is now generally read by the German scholars for the 
equally impossible object of identifying its holders with the Horites of 
Southern Palestine and Edom. The correct reading is Mur, as I pointed out 
many years ago, at the same time that I also pointed out that the names 
previously read Akharru and Patina should be Amurru and Khattina — cor- 
rections which have since been silently adopted by all Assyriologists. The 
In the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, 1927. 
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Murri claim connexion with the city of Mirrekhnas or [Xlurrekhna mentioned 
in the Syrian List of Thothmes III (Nos. 160, 177) where we have the name 
of Murra with the territorial sufRxes ~na and -M, Lenormant long ago 
identified the name with that of Urrakhinas a town in Qurkhi, west of Diar- 
bekir, which was captured by Tiglath-pileser I. (The followers of Winckler, 
however, may console themselves with the fact that in the mountains north 
of Qurkhi Tiglath-pileser places the land of Kharia which in 1888 I suggested 
might be Karia, the classical Korra, north-west of Diarbekir.) 

In the letter of Dusratta Masrianne and Murwu-kha, where -kha is the 
territorial suffix as in Mukis-khe ‘the country of Mukis’, interchange with 
Mizzirre ‘Egypt’, and Mitanni. The native name of Mitanni, accordingly, 
must have been Murvni, Murwai-khe. In the Hittite cuneiform texts Mur-las 
signifies ‘Mitannian’, Mur-li-li ‘in the Mitannian language’, and Muru, it is 
worth noticing, is stated by Shalmaneser III {Black Obelisk, 130) to have been 
a stronghold of Arame the son of Agusi north of the Amanus. In any case 
Marios, the native name of Mallos as found upon coins, would correspond 
with the Hittite Murlas. 

Murwe, Murri, Mur are, I believe, the same name as Murru, the original 
Sumerian form of the name afterwards Semitized as Amurru, where the 
initial vowel is the prothetic a before the double consonant mw (see my article 
in Ancient Egypt, 1924, Sept., iii). In the later Assyrian days the name came 
to include the Semites of the West, just as did also the name Hittite, but 
primitively it denoted the Mitannian population of Subaru or Mesopotamia, 
which extended to the Mediterranean on the one side and to the eastern bank 
of the Tigris on the other. We know from the Egyptian monuments that this 
Amorite population belonged to the blond race with blue eyes and so claims 
relationship with the blonds of the Caucasian region. An early Sumerian 
poem found at Kish tells us how Lugal-banda, the Sumerian ruler of Der, 
crossed the Tigris and ‘expelled the wicked Murru from the whole of Sumer 
and Akkad’, establishing his capital at Erech (Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collec- 
tion in the Ashmolean Museum, i. 5, 8). We appear to have here a tradition of 
the Sumerian conquest of Babylonia, the inhabitants of which at that time 
were the blond Amorites from whom the Sumerians distinguished themselves 
in their later literature as ‘the black-headed’ or ‘black-haired race’. 

To sum up: (i) There is no evidence for the belief, now abandoned, that 
there was an Iranian element in the population of the Near East in the Tel 
el-Amarna age. (2) There was, however, in both Mesopotamia and Eastern 
Asia Minor a people who spoke — ^not a derivative language from Sanskrit — 
but Sanskrit itself and who occupied themselves with breeding and training 
the horse. (3) There is no evidence that this people bore the name of 
‘Kharriyan’; on the contrary instead of ‘Kliarriyan’ the name must be read 
Murriyan and is, in fact, identical with the native name of Mitanni (Murwu). 
(4) Arguments derived from the conjectural etymologies of proper names are 
always dangerous, more especially where the language to which the names 
belong is unknown. (5) The single support for ascribing an Indian etymology 
to certain Mitannian and other names breaks down on examination, arta 
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being a Mitannian as well as an Indo-European word. While, therefore, it is 
possible that some of the personages mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna and 
Hittite texts were Indian and bore Indian names we have no proof at present 
that such was the case. We must be satisfied with the fact that Sanskrit was 
spoken in the Near East in the fifteenth century before our era, and that a 
Proto-Indian people were once included within the limits of the Hittite 
Empire. 


University of Oxford, 


A. H. SAYCE 



STAMMT DER RELIGIONSSTIFTER MANI AUS DEM 
IRANISCHEN HERRSCHERHAUS DER ARSAKIDEN? 

H SCHAEDER behauptet in seiner Schrift, Urform und Foribildung des 
• manichdischen Systems, S. 68 £, das die Mutter des Religionsstifters 
Mani aus dem Geschlechte der Arsakiden gestammt hatte. Da nun Fihrist 
angibt, dass ihr Geschlecht as^dnlja geheissen babe, muss also Schaeder 
annehmen, dass as'dnlja ein alter Schreibfehler fiir asyanlja sei. Ware dieses 
der Fall, so hatte man erwartet, dass ein Sprossling dieses alten, iranischen 
Kdnigsgeschlechts einen rein iranischen Namen tragen wiirde. Allein samt- 
liche 3 Namen, die Fihrist fiir Mani’s Mutter iiberliefert. Mats, Marmarjam, 
Utdhlm, sowie der in den griechischen Anathematismen angegebene Name 
Kapoacra sind uniranisch. Daher erscheint es sehr zweifelhaft, ob asyanlja 
aus asyanija verschrieben sei. 

Dagegen tragt der Geschlechtsname von Manias Vater, der bei Fihrist 
haskanlja heisst, einen iranischen Charakter. Dieses Wort kann auf altiran. 
^yasokana zuriickgehen. Letzteres Wort ware wohl von dem Verb Ver- 

wunden’ (np. Verwunden’, ‘zerkauen’, air. x^^ 

abgeleitet. Wenn hingegen Schaeder meint, die Fihristsche Schreibung 
hask‘ konne die altere Schreibweise fur jiingeres mittelpersisches hask’> sein, 
da jedes altiranische sk im Mittelpersischen zu sk iibergegangen sei, so irrt 
er sich. Inlautendes altiranisches sk hat sich auch im Mittelpers. unverandert 
erhalten. Altiranisches inlautendes sk ist im Neupersischen nach a, nur 
wenn ihm ein r{l) vorangeht zu sk geworden, was ich in Ztschr. f. IndoL u. 
Iran., vi. iiylf. dargelegt habe. Schaeder setzt fiir haskanlja ganz will- 
kiirlich wiederum fiir ^oSkdnlja stehen solle, ohne eine 

sprachwissenschaftliche Begriindung dafiir zu geben. Seine aus diesen 
hypothetischen Formen gezogene Schlussfolgerung: ‘danach wiirden Mani’s 
Eltern beide aus dem gleichen koniglichen Geschlecht stammen’, beruht also 
auf unhaltbaren Voraussetzungen. Diese seine Hypothese will er aber noch 
durch folgende Erwagung stiitzen, ‘dass eine Frau Yom furstlichen Geschlecht 
nur einen Ebenbiirtigen heiraten konnte’. Dabei bedenkt er nicht, dass 
seine Behauptung, sie stamme vom furstlichen Geschlecht, bloss auf eine 
unsichere Konjektur zuriick geht. Aber Schaeder fiihrt S. 69 noch einen 
anderen ‘Beweisgrund’ dafiir an, dass Mani vom Herrscherhause stamme. 
^Mani wird namlich in 2 Liedern, die uns in den Turfanfragmenten erhalten 
sind und in denen er als Redender auftritt, als Herrschersohn bezw. Herr- 
scherspross bezeichnet (Miiller, Handschr, ii. 29, 108); diese Bezeichnungen 
sind wortlich zu verstehen’. Aber auch diese hier von Schaeder angefiihrten 
Beweisstiicke sind unbrauchbar. In einer liturgischen Hymnensammlung 
der Manichaer (vgl. Miiller, ii. 29) beginnt eine Hymne, die sekundar mit 
der tiberschrift versehen worden ist: en pad xves nuvdk (‘dieses im selbigen 
Liede’) mit folgenden Worten: ‘Ich bin der erste Entfremdete {Uzdeh), der 
Sprossling des Gottes Zarvan, der Herrschersohn (pus e sahrgdrdn)\ In der- 
selben Hymnensammlung heisst es femer an anderer Stelle: ‘Ich bin ein 
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Herrschersohn {sahrdar zadag) und entfremdet {uzdeh) bin ich der Erhaben- 
heit geworden’ (Muller, ii. 108). Hier ist von der Seek die Rede, denn der 
Ausdruck ‘entfremdet’ [uzdeh) wird gerade von der Seele gebraucht, die aus 
dem Himmel nach der Erde verbannt worden ist, um die Materie zu 
ziigeln, vgl. Fragm. M 7 Riickseite: 

pin tK D‘'n nu nnry ms* D-n jNnr 1 jw* 

‘Vom Licht und von den Gottern bin ich und mtfremdet bin ich ihnen 
geworden.’ Die Seele wird dort auch als ‘ein Gott’ bezeichnet, ‘die von den 
glanzenden Gottern geboren ist’ px nxT '3 an). 

Gerade diese Vorstellung ist der mandaischen Religion eigen, von der die 
manichaische sehr beeinflusst worden ist.^ Die Seele heisst dort ‘der Sohn 
lichter Herrlichkeit’ (Ginza iibers. Lidzbarski^ p. 461), ‘ein grosses Glanz- 
wesen’, bezw, ‘Sohn der Gewaltigen’ (Ginza, 576, 469 f. 305). Die in 
den beiden manichaischen Hymnen sich zeigende Eigenart, dass die Seele 
selbst als Redende auftritt, findet sich gerade im Mandaismus, vgl. Ginza, 
S. 592: ‘Ein Glanzwesen, ein Sohn von Glanzwesen bin ich, ein Sohn 
Gewaltiger bin ich, ein Glanzwesen, ein Sohn Grosser bin ich, wer brachte 
mich in die irdische Welt und Hess mich da wohnen, in dem Hause, das die 
Lugner gebaut haben? , . . Ich bin der erste Glanz, wer Hess mich im Hause 
der sieben (Planeten) wohnen^’ Ebenso wie im Mandaismus ist die Seele 
auch im Manichaismus als erstes Gottwesen aus dem Lichthimmel nach der 
damonischen Erde gewiesen worden. 

Aber auch der manichaische Gott Jesus tragt die gleichen Epitheta, die 
wir bei der vom Himmel stammenden Seele finden. So heisst Jesus im 
nordiranischen Fragment M 10 (vgl. Waldschmidt-Lentz, Die Stellung Jesuy 
S. 126): ‘Du bist geboren zumHerrschertum’ns)nfc^"inn::^ ns '•'X ns*T in;ferner 
‘du Prinz, Herrschersohn’ nxnnn^ nniSDn in. Ahnlich wird er im Fragment 
189^ als ‘unser neues Herrschertum’ bezeichnet.^ 

Selbst wenn solche Bezeichnungen auch fiir Mani zu belegen waren, 
diirfte daraus nicht gefolgert werden, dass er vom Herrscherhaus der Arsaki- 
den abstamme. Letztere Dynastie heisst im Mittelpersischen Askdn, dessen 
s aus uriranischer Zeit stammt; denn das Wort geht bekanntlich auf alt- 
persisch arsaka zuriick, das im Mittelpersischen als Arsak bezw. Asak 
erscheint, wovon dann Askdn abgeleitet ist, der als Vater des Asak liberliefert 
wird (Tab. 710, 7, Albiruni, 113, 3, Justi Iranisches Namenbuchy S. 28). In 
dem mandaischen Buch Ginza (iibers. Lidzbarski) heisst er demgemass 
Asaqy Sohn des Asqdn. Also kann der bei Fihrist iiberlieferte Name haskanlja 
unmoglich mit Askdn in Verbindung gebracht werden. 

I. SCHEFTELOWITZ 

University of Cologne, 

^ Vergl, Scheftelowitz, ‘Die manichaische Zarathustra-Hymne M7.*, in Oriens Christianusy 
1927, z68 f., femer Scheftelowitz, ‘Die mandaische Religion und das Judentum^, in 
Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u, Wiss. d, yudentums, 1929, 231 ; Der gottliche Urmensch in der 
manichaischen Religion*, in Arch,f, ReL Wiss, 1931, 220. 

^ Waldschmidt-Lentz, a.a.O,, S. 96. 



PERSIAN DUALISM IN THE FAR EAST 


W HILE the spread of the Persian dualism in the West is well known, the 
influence of this doctrine in the Far East seems to be yet entirely un- 
explored, although the names of dualistic gods or ghosts are spread from 
China to the Arctic Ocean. All the Altaic peoples have borrowed the name 
of Ahuramazda: Turkish (Altaic) Kurhustan^ Mongolian Khormosta^ Manchu 
Khormozda, which means the king of the celestial gods. Irmun or Ilmun 
(southern Manchu) means the god of darkness, corresponds to the Ahriman 
and is found only in Manchu. The Tungus Buga^ celestial god, seems to be 
borrowed from Baga^ the other name of Ahuramazda, The same root is 
probably in the Mongolian word bogda^ godlike, divine. 

The borrowing must be very old and during the last thousand years was 
scarcely possible. But before the Arab invasion in Transoxania has been 
not only pure Zoroastrianism, but also dualistic sects, persecuted in Persia 
(W. Barthold, Turkestan down the Mongol Invasions^ p. i8o). The further 
intercourse between Transoxania, Mongolia, and Siberia is beyond all doubt. 
During the tenth century the Mohammedans in all likelihood extinguished 
the dualistic sects in Central Asia. 

It is more difficult to prove Zoroastrian influence on the Chinese, where we 
likewise find two primeval forces, the Yin and Yang, Professor A, Forke 
seems to deny the Persian influence, as he writes : 

‘Like Yin and Yang, the Persian deities represent light and darkness, 
good and evil, but in the fundamental ideas both nations differ to such an 
extent that mutual influence can hardly be thought of. . . . In point of fact 
the Yin- Yang theory is purely physical, the Persian conception religious- 
mystical, and where the former overlaps the sphere of religion, it distin- 
guishes itself quite clearly from the Persian dualism.’^ 

These arguments are certainly very important, but in my opinion not suffi- 
cient for a total denial of a contact between the Persian and Chinese con- 
ceptions. If we do not deny Zoroastrian influence to the Slavs in Europe as 
far as the Manchus in the Far East, it is improbable that the Chinese were not 
in contact with their neighbours. In olden times new ideas and new words 
were not borrowed from books, and for that reason two different conceptions 
of these dual forces or deities are not a proof of their different origin. 

I cannot agree also with the prevalent opinion of the sinologists that we 
may put back the origin of the Yin-yang theory till the end of second 
millenium b.c. I prefer the criticism of my old professor, V. Vassilyeff, who 
denies the authenticity of the Chinese literature before Confucius. The old 
documents have not only gone through the editing of Confucius, but have 
also been falsified, and the prehistoric chronology is fantastic (P. Schmidt, 


^ The World-conception of the Chinese, pp. 220-1. 
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Chinese Classics, Vladivostok, 1900). One thing is indubitable, that Con- 
fucius already knew the Yin-yang forces. 

The old pronunciation of the Chinese Yin, the force of darkness and evil, 
was Yim, which corresponds to Yima, another name of Ahriman (O. Dahn- 
hardt, Natursagen, i, pp. 9 and 108). This fact approaches again the Chinese 
dualistic forces to Persian dualism. Two words with similar phonetic and 
semantic values cannot be a game of chance. 

P. SCHMIDT 

University of Latvia. 



DIE GOTTIN RTIS IM AWESTA 

MIT VERGLEICHENDEN AUSBLICKEN NACH INDIEN UND HELLAS 

D ie Gdttin Rtis hat einen Namen, der vollig klar ist. Er ist das Femini- 
num zu dem Neutrum rtam, das in den Weden und der spateren in- 
dischen Spekulation ebenso eine fiihrende Rolle spielt wie in der Mazda- 
Lehre, wo es als Rtdm wdhihdm einen der ersten Amrta SpBnta (den Gegner 
des Esma oder Indra) bezeichnet. Da rtam den Lauf der Welt, der geistigen 
und der korperlichen, also Wahrheit, Ordnung, Recht, auch das dem 
entsprechend eingerichtete Opfer und seinen Gang bedeutet, muss auch 
!Rtis, soweit der Name fiir sie bezeichnend ist, in solchen Vorstellungen 
wurzeln, und diese Vorstellungen miissen, so lang die Bedeutung von rtam 
lebendig bleibt — ^und das tut sie bis in die spate Zeit — auch immer irgendwie 
schon beim blossen Namen ^‘tis mitgeschwungen haben. Das hindert nicht, 
dass ^tis allerhand Sondersinn erhalt. Aber der Sondersinn muss stets mit 
der Grundbedeutung Fiihlung haben. Der Antrieb, ihn zu entwickeln 
konnte dabei eben so stark von der Spekulation ausgehen wie von dem 
Hereinwirken anderer, z.T. vielleicht auch aus verwandten Ansatzen 
gebildeter Gottheiten. Die Personifikation ist nicht neben dem Appellativ 
entstanden, sondern mit ihm — ^wie bei Themis (vgl. L. Weniger in Roschers 
Lexikoriy v, Sp. 571). Man ist nicht berechtigt, abstrakte Gotternamen 
ohne Weiteres aus der Spekulation der Religionsstifter zu erklaren; ‘Die 
Abstrakta sind in den orientalischen Volksreligionen schon friihzeitig fiir 
mythologische Namen eingetreten und werden in synkretistischer Zeit aus 
leicht begreiflichen Griinden bevorzugt’ (R. Reitzenstein, Die Gdttin Psyche^ 
Heidelberg, 1917, S. 9). Abstraktion und Zugehorigkeit von Kult und 
Mythos schliessen einander in gewissem Sinne durchaus nicht aus. 

Spekulation hat bei der Sippe der zu rtam gehorigen Wortbildungen von 
allem Anfange an stark mitgewirkt. Fiir R^tis kommt wohl besonders in 
Betracht, dass man in Indien schon im Rgweda mit rtu den regelmassigen 
Lauf der Zeit, die Monde, Jahreszeiten, Opferzeiten, aber auch die Regel 
des Weibes bezeichnete. Entsprechendes muss in Iran vorgelegen und die 
Vorstellung von einer weiblichen Gottheit ELtis mit bestimmt haben. Der 
Ertrag der Jahreszeiten verleiht Wohlstand, die Regel ist das Zeichen der 
Gebarfahigkeit. So wurde l^tis Gdttin und Schiitzerin des Geschlechts- 
lebens des Weibes und weiterhin des Ehelebens iiberhaupt, aber auch Spen- 
derin von (durch Frdmmigkeit verdientem) Wohlstand. Das setzt eine 
positive Bewertung der Regel voraus, und in derselben Richtung liegt es, 
wenn das mit der Regel behaftete Weib cif>rawatl heisst, der Blutfiuss also 
als Same aufgefasst und dem Samen des Mannes {cipra) gleichgesetzt wird 
(vgl. J. Hertel, Die arische Feuerlehre^ i. Leipzig, 1925, S. 48). Heisst aber 
die Regel auch dahsta, das Weib in diesem Zustande dahstawatl^ dann leitet 
diese Vorstellung von einer ‘Gezeichneten’ wohl zu negativer Wertung 
iiber. Sie gilt als unrein, wird abgesondert und muss hernach wieder 
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gereinigt werden. Dementsprechend wurde die Regel als Strafe fiir eine 
erste Untreue oder einen frevlerischen Verrat des Weibes betrachtet. Nach 
einer Erzahlung bei Somadewa straft Agnis das Weib, weil es sein Versteck 
verraten hat (J. Hertel, a.a.O.); man denke an Twastar bei den Weibern. 
Der volkstumliche Gedanke vom Wankelmute des Weibes lag bereit, um die 
Gottin mit neuen Ziigen auszustatten. Die unverbriichliche Ordnung, die 
sie verkorpern soil, ist ohnedies zu unpersonlich, gibt ihr zu wenig Spiel- 
raum zu eigentlicher, von den Gebeten ihrer Glaubigen gelenkter Wirksam- 
keit. Sie verleiht Glucksgiiter und sie kann zur Gottin des Gliickes, ihre 
Gunst die Laune einer Unbestandigen werden. In derselben Richtung liegt 
der Sondersinn, den das Wort rtis angenommen hat : (Schicksals)Los, Lohn, 
Anteil. Es gibt gute und schlimme Lose. Verteilt sie, wie die Mazda- 
Lehre will, das Sittengesetz oder der Zufall? Gewiss spielt Rtis dem 
Menschen oft arg mit, und um so mehr muss er, wenn er ihr bittend naht, 
ihre gute Seite betonen. Daher nennt er sie besanftigend ‘die gute Rtis’. 
Um das richtig zu wiirdigen, denke man an die WohumanS gedanklich und 
dem Namen nach genau entsprechenden furchtbaren Eumeniden (W. 
Schultz, ‘Die Rachegotter von Zela’, Wiener Zeitschr,f. d, Kunde d. Morgen-- 
landeSy xxxii. 207-11). Aber hinter dem Zufall steht doch die Schicksals- 
macht, die man weiss, ahnt, sucht, und ihr unwandelbares Vorbild ist der 
Himmel und der erhabne Gang seiner Gestirne. So wiirden wir uns nicht 
wundern, der geheimnisvollen, zwischen Gesetz und Zufall wirkenden 
Gottin auch als Himmelsmacht zu begegnen. 

In diese einfache, ungezwungene Entwicklung von Sinn und Geltung der 
Gottin 5 ^tis lassen sich die im Awesta von ihr iiberlieferten Ziige ohne 
Schwierigkeit einordnen. 

Den Ga]?a’s ist ‘die gute Rtis’ fremd. Die Gottin ist ihnen die ausglei- 
chende Gerechtigkeit. Die schatzereiche Rtis wird als (Schicksals)Lose {rti^ 
an die beiden Parteien den Nutzen und Schaden (vgl. aber J. Hertel, 
a.a.O., S. 7 u. 15, 10) verteilen (Jasna xliii. 12). "^tis wird Gebiiren (rasnjm) 
verleihen (Jasna xxxiv. 12). Durch die Kraft der R.tis wird das nachbarliche 
Haus gemehrt, das (jetzt noch) der Drujgenosse inne hat (Jasna, 1 . 3). Man 
betont ihre Zuverlassigkeit : sie soli eine langdauernde Wehr bieten (Jasna, 
hi. i) — ^vielleicht schon, weil man ihre Unzuverlassigkeit fiirchtet. Die ‘gute’ 
j^tis racht das Bose ; daher wird sie mit der ‘guten’ Ada, der Gottin der Rache 
(vgl. W. Schultz, a.a.O., S. 208), genannt. Sie belohnt aber auch das Gute, 
und daher steht sie neben dem, der das Paradies (den Ort des guten Feuers : 
J. Hertel, a.a.O., S. 18) zuweist (Jasna, lx. 7). H. Lommel, Die Yosts des 
Awesta^ Gottingen, 1927, S. 158, betont die vergeltende Wirksamkeit der 
^tis in den GaJ^a’s so stark, dass er in Jasna xliii,, 12 sogar, sehr ansprechend, 
libersetzt: ‘Die Vergeltung, die die Vergeltungen verteilt.’ Man konnte auch 
in freierer Wiedergabe sagen: Die Regel, die die Vergeltung regelt. 

Im Jast ist, wie H. Lommel (a.a.O., S. 159) mit Recht hervorhebt, bloss 
die segnende Seite der Gottheit herausgearbeitet. Ein ‘Verblassen’ muss 
das aber nicht sein; die Gaf>a’s und die Jasts haben andere Grundein- 
stellung; dort herrscht der Ernst der letzten Dinge, hier die Neigung, der 
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Gottheit, an die man die Gebete richtet, die beste Seite abzugewinnen. 
Lommels Wiedergabe von Rtis mit ‘Segnung’ ist auch zu eng. Vielleicht am 
deutlichsten sieht man das bei xvii. 17: ‘die vom geraden (Weg) nicht 
abweicht, die erhabne gute Segnung’. "Rtis im Jast ist fast nur ‘die gute 
Rtis’. Das Geprage des Awesta schliesst es aus, dass ein Wort iiber ihren 
Wankelmut fallen konnte. Aber darin, dass sie zustimmenden Sinns zu 
langer Gemeinschaft (vgl. Jasna, lx. 7) ihre Fiisse in das Haus niedersetzt 
(xvii. 6), Oder darin dass ihre Hauser die weitaus ersten zu langdauerndem 
Unterstande (xvii. 8) sind, drlickt sich doch wohl auch die Sorge aus, ihre 
Gnade, die sie ihrem Verehrer zuwendet (xvii. 15), konnte fllichtig sein (vgl. 
oben Jasna Hi. i). Zwar heisst es in ihrem Jaste, dass sie ihre Fusse in das 
Haus niedersetzt, aber im Arstat-Jast (xviii. 4) setzt sie nur etnen Fuss im 
Innern des schonen, fur den Herrscher erbauten Hauses nieder — auch das 
wohl zunachst ein Zeichen ihrer Fliichtigkeit, der allerdings auch ihre 
unverriickbare Bestandigkeit gegeniibergestellt wird (xvii. 17). 

Eigenartig ist die Formel: sie lief herum^ sie ging herum, mit der jedesmal 
eingeleitet wird, dass sie dem Opferer sein Gebet erfiillt (xvii. 23-52). 
Bartholomae ubersetzt: ‘Es umkreiste (ihn) laufend, es umkreiste (ihn) 
gehend’ die gute Rtis — schwerlich richtig, und H. Lommel, a.a.O., S. 163 ff., 
der: ‘Es kam herbei, es ging herbei’ ubersetzt, scheint mir das Besondere des 
Ausdrucks bloss zu verwischen, aber nicht zur Losung zu flihren. Meines 
Erachtens handelt es sich um das Zuwenden der Gunst (vgl. xvii. 15). Die 
Gottin dreht ihrem Verehrer, wenn sie ihm gnadig ist, ihr Gesicht (‘Schau 
her auf mich’!) zu, ihre helle Seite, wie sie auch nach Wunsch {wasapa) dem 
(d.h. ihrem) Leibe Glanz Qiwarnah) zu verleihen vermag (xvii. 14). Wem 
sie die Bitte abschlug, dem kehrte sie dann wohl unfreundlich den Riicken. 
Dem entsprechend steht sie auch wie eine Tanzerin bloss auf einem Fusse. 
Aber gewiss driickt sich in diesen Wendungen nur ein besonderer Einschlag 
im Wesen der Rtis aus, denn die Vorstellung, dass sie auf einem Wagen 
unbeirrbar herzufahrt, ist eine davon recht verschiedene. 

Der Wagen der j^tis hat seine vorgeschriebene Bahn; sie lenkt ihn den 
geradesten (Pfad), natiirlich den Pfad des rtam (vgl. Bartholomae, Sp. 232 
oben). Entweder fahrt Rtis allein (xvii. 17), oder sie ist Wagenlenkerin des 
Mi}?ra, wo dann, um noch ein Ubriges zu tun, die Mazda-Lehre die Pfade 
bereitet, dass er gut geht (Jast, x. 68). Aus dieser Verbindung mit MiJ>ra 
wird verstandlich : wer der Rtis einen Opferguss darbringt, bringt ihn auch 
dem Mipra dar (xvii. 2). Das Bild wird weiter ausgemalt: die Mazda- 
Lehre ist die Schwester der Rtis, Mi]?ra ihr Bruder (samt Srosa und 
Rasnus), Aromati ihre Mutter, Mazda ihr Vater (xvii. 17). An Stelle des 
dahinsausenden Wagens kann auch der Pfeil treten, und so befordern R.tis 
und Parondis, Mazda und Miprz den Flug des Pfeiles des Rhsa (Jast, viii. 
37) ; Oder der Wagen der Rtis erhalt eine Fracht : die Weisheit aller Sosjant’s. 
Sonst ist Spender der Weisheit Homa, der Born des rtam (Jasna, x. 4). Alle 
anderen Rauschtranke sind vom Esma begleitet, indess Homa vom Rtam 
begleitet ist (xvii. 5). So ist es gerade wieder aus der Grundbedeutung der 
^tis verstandlich, dass man ihr mit Homa gemischte Milch opferte (xvii. 3). 
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Die Vorstellungen des Wagens und des Bornes (der Weisheit usw.) schliessen 
einander nicht aus ; der Born kann ja selbst ein liber den Himmel fahrender 
(A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, i, Breslau, 1891, S, 325, Anm. i), ja 
sogar bespannt sein (ebd. S. 326; vgl. S. 312). 

Eine Eigenschaft des Soma ist, dass er heilt (Jast, x. 9 u. 6.). Dieselbe 
Heilkraft besitzt der Mond (Jast, vii. 5), der nach indischer AufFassung sich 
bekanntlich jeden Monat wieder von seiner Krankheit, der Schwindsucht, 
erholt. Im iibertragenen Sinne kommt diese Kraft z. B. auch der Anahita 
zu (v. i), aber da ist es blosse FormeL Bei l^tis hingegen ist es mehr, und 
auch mehr als etwa blosse Ubertragung von H 5 ma her. Schrieb man ihr 
auch gelegentlich geradezu die Heilkraft des Homa zu (Wispr. ix. i), oder 
Hess sie mit Srosa den Homa filtern (Jasna, xxvii. 6), so Hess man sie doch 
auch im Hause des H 5 ma weilen (Jasna, x. i), oder gar den Homa ihr 
(xvii. 38 — oder der ihr offenbar nahe verwandten Drwdspa: Jast, ix. 18) 
opfern. Das setzt voraus, dass man seine Kraft sogar auch von der ihren 
herzuleiten bereit war. 

In der Tat sind die Wendungen, in denen von der regelnden, auf das 
Bessere hinwirkenden Heilkraft der Rtis die Rede ist, sehr selbstandig. Die 
Kxaft der ]RLti§, die das Haus mehrt (Jasna, 1 . 3), ist gewiss dieselbe, durch 
die sie auch liber Rind und Putter gebietet (Jast, xix. 54). Aber es liegt 
mehr in der Stelle, denn merkwlirdiger Weise wird von diesem Mehren 
gesprochen, obgleich das Haus noch dem Dnijgenossen gehort. Den Sinn 
erschliesst Jasna, lx. 4. Die Heilkrafte der l^til sind so breit wie die Erde, 
so lang wie die Flusse, so hoch wie die Sonne ; sie sollen mit Hilfe des Korn- 
mens der Frawrti’s bewirken, dass der Hausstand in den Besitz des Besseren 
libergehe — also nicht weiter beim Drujgenossen verbleibe. Der erste Teil 
sagt mit einer schonen, weltumspannenden Formel etwas vom Wesen der 
]§Ltis aus, voll wahrer religioser Ergriffenheit; im zweiten Teile ist das in 
theologische Spekulation umgebogen. Dennoch besteht eine flihlbare Ver- 
bindung. Was kann es denn sein, das BLtis uber die ganze Erde hin, liberall 
wo Wasser fliesst, Sonne scheint, heilkraftig zum Bessern wendet? Ich 
meine, hier ist deutlich ]^tis als Gottin des Wachstums, der Wiederbelebung 
der Natur zu spliren. In dem Kommen der Frawrti’s aber mochte ich deren 
Eingehen in neues Erdendasein vermuten. So erhalt das von !Rtis geforderte 
Haus einen neuen Hausherrn, und war der Vater noch Drujgenosse, so wird 
durch Fligung der §.tis der Sohn schon den wahren Glauben haben. Der 
auch aus Indien bekannte Weg von der Lauterung der Seele oder des 
Samens im Monde oder der Sonne schwebt vor. Von dort kommt der 
Lebenskeim liber das Wasser und den Regen in die Pflanzen, von da wieder 
durch die Nahrung in den Samen der Manner und Weiber. Auch der 
Same des Gajomard wird nach der umstandlicheren Auffassung des grossen 
Bundahisn (H. H. Schaeder, Iranische Lehren^ S. 23 1 , 2. Teil von Reitzenstein- 
Schaeder, Studien zum antiken SynkretismuSy Berlin u. Leipzig, 1926) in der 
Sonne gelautert. Zwei Drittel nahm Nerjosang, ein Drittel empfing Span- 
darmad. Dazu dlirfte gehoren, dass Drwaspa, die wohl nichts Anderes als 
eine Nebenform der !l^tis ist, im Monatslaufe (Sih rocak, i. 14) zusammen 
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mit der Seele und dem Schopfer des Rindes genannt wird. Denn das Rind 
entspricht dem Menschen und wir wissen aus den Mithraen, wie vom 
getoteten Rinde die Nahrpflanzen und Friichte ausgehen sollten. Dass Rtis 
liber Rind und Futter gebietet, wurde schon erwahnt. Rtis besitzt alle 
Heilkrafte der Wasser, Tiere und Pflanzen, um alle Gefahren zu bannen, 
die dem von ihr beschiitzten Hause drohen (Jasna, Hi. i). 

Der Jast an Rtis enthalt auffallender Weise von der das Leben verteilenden 
Tatigkeit der Gottin nichts, oder vielmehr bloss einen Rest : die Bestimmung 
liber den Anteil an ihrem Opfer (xvii. 54-6). Hier steht sie deutlich als 
Gottin der ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit vor uns. Die noch nicht oder nicht 
mehr Fruchtbaren diirfen nicht an ihrem Opfer teilhaben ; also sind bloss die 
durch Regel oder Samen Ausgezeichneten, noch in den lebendigen Lauf der 
Welt voll Eingegliederten, zugelassen. Entweicht Rtis und verbirgt sie sich, 
so muss das der monatlichen Absonderung des mit der Regel behafteten 
Weibes entsprechen. Und ist nicht, wie man zunachst von Jahi, Hawwah, 
dem Weibe des Noah und ahnlichen Gestalten her erwarten mochte, sie 
selbst die Schuldige — ^bei einer mazdaistischen Gottheit war daran nicht zu 
denken und genauere Beziehung auf die rituell verabscheute Regel musste 
umgangen werden — , sondem sind Andere die Schuldigen, die sie dazu 
bringen, zu entweichen und sich zu verbergen, dann miissen auch diese 
Anderen die Schandtaten begangen haben, in deren Gefolge sich an der 
Gottin das Entweichen und Verbergen, am Weibe die Regel eingestellt hat. 
Das scheint die ‘Logik’, aus der wir die Geschichte von der Flucht der 5 ^tis, 
wie sie vorliegt (S. 421 f .), verstehen miissen. Die drei Klagen der Rtis (xvii. 
57-59) stehen mit ihrer Flucht in fiihlbarem Zusammenhange. Aber sie 
wenden den Stoff aus dem Kosmischen ins rein Moralische. Wir sind an der 
Stelle angelangt, wo es notig ist, auf den Aufbau und die Einzelheiten des 
Jastes an FLtis einzugehen. 

Der xvii. Jast beginnt in der iiblichen Weise mit dem durch ihre Eigen- 
schaften umrissenen Bilde der Gottheit. Die wichtigsten Ziige sind : sie ist 
licht, hoch, schon, ihre RMer sausen, d.h. sie kommt in rascher Wagenfahrt 
herzu, sie ist heiltatig (s.S. 410), von weiter Einsicht (i). Sie kommt mit der 
Weisheit der Sdsjants angefahren (s.S. 409), verleiht Weisheit und eilt dem zu 
Hilfe der sie von nah oder fern anruft (z). Darum opfert man ihr Milch mit 
Homa (3), und das gibt den Anlass zu einer Abschweifung liber Homa 
(4, s.S. 410). 

Es folgt, wie Rtis denen, in deren Haus sie ihre Fiisse gesetzt hat (s.S. 409), 
Glanz, Wohlgeriiche, Bequemlichkeit, Reichtum, Pracht, Rosse (und 
Kamele), Silber, Gold und Kleider verleiht (6-14). Eine hohere Kulturstufe 
wird hier vorausgesetzt, als wenn es sich bloss um Rinder und Futter (Jast, 
xix. 54), ein einfaches Mehren des Hausstandes (Jasna, 1 . 3) oder die Wirk- 
samkeit der JRLtis in der Natur (vgl. oben zu Jasna, xl. 4) handelt, aus der dann 
auch der bauerliche Wohlstand folgt. B. Geiger, ‘Die Amosa Spsnta, ihr 
Wesen und ihre urspriingliche Bedeutung’ {Wiener Sitzungsherichte^ Bd. 176, 
I, Wien, 1916), S. iii, f., hat hier Einfluss des v. Jastes an Anahita nachzu- 
weisen versucht. j^tis und Anahita spenden Rosse (xvii. 12, v. 130; Geiger, 
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a.a.O., S. 1 12), und Glanz (xvii. 6, v. 96; Geiger, a.a.O., S. 115). Aber das 
sind nicht so besondere Ziige, dass gerade Anahita das Vorbild gewesen sein 
musste. 1 st Rtis Drwaspa, d.h. hat sie gesunde Pferde, dann kann sie sie 
auch spenden, zumal sie selbst Wagenlenkerin ist. Sind die Fiisse der 
Lagerstatten, die Rtis den von ihr begiinstigten Hausern verleiht, ebenso 
mit Gold eingelegt wie der Mantel der Anahita, oder handelt es sich um 
Worter, die in Jast xvii aus dem Metrum fallen oder nur in einer Handschrift 
stehen, also fur den alteren Bestand iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht kommen, 
so beweist das nichts oder wenig. Auch Ubereinstimmungen in formelhaften 
Wendungen, insbesondere bei der Schilderung der weiblichen Schonheit, 
der Gestalt und des Schmuckes des Weibes, die Freude an Wohlgeriichen, 
greifen nicht tief und erharten bloss dieselbe, jiingere reichere Kulturstufe 
als Abfassungszeit dieser Teile. Zum alteren Bestande des Jastes werden wir 
sie daher nicht rechnen. Hervorzuheben ist am Schlusse (14) der Stelle die 
Nutzanwendung auf den Beter: Heil, dem du dich gesellst — also geselle dich 
mir. Sie leitet unmittelbar zum folgenden Hauptteile uber. 

Aber aus diesem Hauptteile fallt als Einschub 23-53 heraus: die Auf- 
zahlung der Helden der Vorzeit, denen Rtis Bitten erfiillt hat. Es ist schwer, 
festzustellen, wie viel davon gerade zu ^^tis gehort, das Meiste ist sicher aus 
anderen Jasten entlehnt. 

Der Rest: 15-22, 54-61 (von 62 = Jasna, i. 14 konnen wir absehen), ist 
eine gedanklich-stofflich nicht allzu ungleichartige Masse. 

Wir unterscheiden in 15-22: i. eine Anrufung der l^tis (15-16), die vom 
Beter ausgehen konnte und, wie der Anschluss an 14 zeigt, wohl auch so 
gemeint war. 2. eine fragende Antwort der Gottin BLtis auf einen Ruf, den 
sie vernommen hat und der sie veranlasst, in ihrer Wagenfahrt anzuhalten 
(17). Es war nicht der Ruf des Zaraf>u§tra, d.h. H 5 mapriesters, iiberhaupt, 
sondern des Religionsstifters Spitama, wie sich 3. aus seiner Antwort (18-20) 
ergibt. Die Gottin fahrt den gradesten Pfad des rtam, aber um des Spitama 
Willen halt sie an; der ewige Lauf steht ihm zu Liebe still. Wo fahrt Rtis? 
Schwerlich auf dem Himmel, denn da musste sie entweder erst herabkommen 
oder den Spitama zu sich entriicken. Aber sie halt bloss an und ladt ihn ein, 
naher heranzutreten. Das setzt voraus, dass sie liber die Erde dahin fahrt, 
vielleicht aus weiter Feme herankommend den Ruf vernimmt, um gleich mit 
sausenden Radern nahe zu sein und anzuhalten. 4, Spitama lehnt sich auf 
ihren Wunsch an ihren Wagen, sie umarmt ihn, streichelt ihn bewundernd 
und verheisst seinem Leibe Glanz, seiner Seele Seligkeit : ‘so wahr ich dir das 
sage’ (21, 22). Ein Abschluss ist das nicht. 

Der herzliche Empfang, die ruhige Stellung des an den Wagen Gelehnten 
atzt voraus, dass eine Aussprache folgte, Frage und Antwort wie sonst im 
Awesta; Spitama sollte von Rtis erfahren, wie sie auf die rechte Art zu 
verehren ist. Das fehlt jetzt bis auf die Angabe liber das Opfer (54-6), wo 
R.tis spricht, doch olfenbar zum Propheten. Es kann noch allerhand dazwi- 
schen gesprochen worden sein, aber dem Sinne nach schliesst trotzdem 
54 gut an 22 an; man wird bloss annehmen mussen, dass eine Frage des 
Spitama voran ging, etwa: Mit welchem Opfer soil man dich verehren? Die 
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Angabe liber das Opfer ist versteckt dreiteilig. Ausgeschlossen sind i. die 
Manner mit versiegtem Samen, die Weiber ohne Regel, 2. die unwiirdigen 
Knaben, die unreifen Madchen, und zugelassen, aber nicht genannt, sind 
3, die Manner, die Samen, die Weiber, die Regel haben. Das blieb weg, 
weil die Regel unrein macht und ihre Erwahnung offenbar rituell bedenklich 
schien. In Folge dessen blieb aber auch bei der Flucht deren 3. Teil weg, 
der geschildert haben muss, wie die reifen Manner und Weiber die Gottin 
vor ihren Verfolgern retteten, indem sie sie nicht verrieten. Am Ende von 
56 steht jetzt noch das Anheben zu diesem Teile als scheinbar sinnlose 
Wiederholung. Dreiteilig ist dann auch das Stuck von den Klagen der Gottin 
(57-9) liber die unfruchtbare (Dime), die Ehebrecherin, die (Geraubte und) 
Genotzuchtigte. Diese Klagen begrunden ein Entweichen der Rtis; am 
Schlusse einer jeden fragt sie: soli ich zum Himmel fortgehen, soli ich mich 
zur Erde hinabwenden? Die Flucht der Rtis setzt also etwas Ahnliches 
voraus, und diese Voraussetzung wird hier nachgetragen. Es kann nicht in 
die Zwiesprache gehort haben, ist aber offenbar, ebenso wie die Flucht, ein 
altes Stuck. Der strenge, dreiteilige Aufbau, die abgesehen von geringen 
Storungen, gut erhaltenen und sprachlich hochstehenden Strophen, der 
gedanklich einfache Inhalt, deuten darauf, dass beide Stlicke die altesten 
Bestandteile des Jastes sind. Das von der Flucht diirfte dabei wegen seines 
priesterlichen Einschlages das altere, das von den Klagen wegen seiner Lyrik 
das jiingere sein. Es hangt, wenn auch mit deutlicher Abstufung, wieder 
mit dem Folgenden nahe zusammen. Wie auf die Klage des Rindes, oder 
den Hilferuf des Tistrija, antwortet auch auf die Klage der ]§Ltis als kunstlich 
eingefiigter deus ex machina Ahura Mazda (60). Nicht zum Himmel soli sie 
fortgehen, nicht zur Erde sich hinabwenden: hier soil sie sich ergehen im 
Innern seines schonen, fiir den Herrscher erbauten Hauses. Man fragt sich 
verwundert : wo war Rtis, als sie klagte, und befindet sich das Herrscherhaus 
etwa nicht auf der Erde ? Es geht wohl nicht anders, als dass wir uns Rtis 
ihre Klage im Entschweben zwischen Himmel und Erde rufen denken. 
Und statt der Verstecke, die sie sich draussen suchen wollte, soli ihr das 
festgefiigte Haus Zuflucht gewahren. Verstehen wir es so, dann ist der 
Gedankensprung zur Nutzanwendung nicht so gross, die Bindung der frei 
im Weltall waltenden Gottheit des Ariers an ein Haus, dessen Gottin sie im 
altorientalischen Sinne werden soil, nicht so unvermittelt. Aber 60 steht auf 
jiingerer Stufe als die Klage. Mazda teilt die j^tis dem Hause des Wistaspa 
ganz ahnlich zu wie die Anahita dem Zaraf>ustra (Jast, v. i). Das Herr- 
scherhaus, in dem Rtis nun Hausgottin ist, erhalt dadurch seine Pflicht, sie 
zu ehren, sich an ihre Satzungen zu halten und ihr, der fluchtigen, nicht 
ebenfalls Anlass zum Entschwinden zu geben. Wie 61 zeigt, ist das Haus 
des Wistaspa gemeint. J. Hertel, Achdmeniden und Kayaniden, Leipzig, 
1924, S. 79 f., hat herausgelesen, dass hier Ahura Mazda der Rtis opfere wie 
sonst der Ardwi oder Datja (ebd. S. 68). Allein Ahura opfert Jast, xv. 2 
nicht der Datja sondern dem Wajus, und dort und Jast v. 17 wird das mit 
feierlicher Formel eingeleitet, die Stellen unterscheiden sich also wesentlich 
von der unseren. Nicht um ein Opfer des Mazda handelt es sich, sondern 
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der irdische Opferpriester will der Rtis opfern, wie ihr Wistaspa als seiner 
ihm von Mazda zugewiesenen Hausgdttin geopfert hat. Damit fallt Hertels 
Datierung des Jastes aus dieser nach ihm spatzeitlich gedachten Opferhand- 
lung Mazda’s auf das 4. Jahrh. v. Chr. Ein einzelner Vers konnte natiirlich 
auch sonst nicht den ganzen Jast datieren, der aus recht ungleichartigen und 
auf verschiedener Stufe stehenden Teilen zusammengefasst ist. Diese Ab- 
stufung zeigt sich auch bei 61 darin, dass das Geschehen der Vorzeit auf das 
gegenwartige Opfer bezogen, dieses als seine Nachahmung hingestellt wird. 
Das ist um so begreiflicher, als der Opferer die von Wistaspa eingesetzte 
Lehre vertritt. 

Man hatte aber auch noch einen naheren Zusammenhang zwischen 
Wistaspa und den Klagen der R.tis im Auge. Ihre letzte Klage gait der 
Geraubten, und dem Wistaspa schrieb man zu, dass er mittelst der Humaja 
die WariSkana (Bihafarid, Padafrah) wieder heimbrachte (xvii. 48-52; ix. 
28-33). Der Vers lautete vielleicht (vgl. G. Hiising, Die iranische tJber^ 
lieferung^ Leipzig, 1908, S. 144): Humaja<ja> WariSkan^m, und Hiising 
nimmt an, dass es sich um ‘die bekannte Entfiihning per Adler’ handelte. 
Aber auch wenn man sich bloss an Firdousi halt, tat Wistaspa an seinen 
Tochtern das, was geeignet war, die an ihnen von den Feinden begangene 
Verletzung der !Rtis wieder gut zu machen. Es handelt sich um die dritte, 
letzte Schandtat; wir konnen uns durch sie gerade endgiiltig zum 
Entweichen gebracht denken. Sollte Mazda’s Zuweisung der BLti§ an 
Wistaspa der Lohn fiir diese seine Tat sein? Es ist wahrscheinlich, dass 
gerade dieser Teil der Bitte des Wistaspa im Ja§te an IRtis und in dem an die 
ihr wesensverwandte Drwaspa seine urspriingliche Stelle hat. Da nun das 
Haus des Wistaspa als Dynastie im Awesta den Namen Naotarja oder 
Naotara fiihrt (vgl. J. Hertel, a.a.O., S. 43 und 75 ff.), muss auch die Flucht 
der IgLtis (55/56) vor den Naotara in den engeren Gedankenzusammenhang 
des Schlussteiles unseres Jastes gehoren. Allerdings wiirde man von 
WariSkana her annehmen, dass die ‘Turer’ das Madchen entfiihrten, der 
Naotarija Wistaspa es wieder heimgebracht habe, und dann versteht man 
nicht, weshalb die ‘Turer’ und Naotara die j^tis verfolgen. Es ware doch 
recht gezwungen, wenn man etwa annehmen wollte, die Turer hatten die 
§.ti§ verscheucht und die Naotara miissten daher ihr nachjagen, um ihrer, 
schlieslich mit Mazda’s Hilfe, wieder habhaft zu werden. Eine dritte 
Moglichkeit ware, dass Rtis den Nachkommen Wistaspa’s, als sie sich 
vergingen, nochmals entschwand und dass ihre Flucht sich darauf bezieht. 
Aber auch dann ware der Anteil der Turer nicht begreiflich. 

Diese Schwierigkeiten haben J. Hertel zu einer geistvollen Erklarung 
veranlasst. Die Turer sind ihm die Reichsfeinde, die bei ihrem Einbruche 
die Manner morden und die Weiber verschleppen; die Naotara aber wurden 
ihnen von ihren Hassem, den Magem, wegen des Magermordes gleich- 
gestellt (S. 79). Aber die Stelle und ihre Umgebung enthalt nichts von 
Darius und dem Magermorde, wahrend nach 60/61 der Naotarija Wistaspa 
Rtis zur Hausgottin hatte und nach 48-52 von ihr die Heimfiihrung seiner 
vom Feinde (den ‘Turern’?) verschleppten Tochter erlangte. Das ist der 
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Rahmen, von dem aus wir urteilen mxissen. Und Turer sind um diese Zeit 
nicht anzunehmen. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit dem ‘historischen^ Be- 
grifFe Turer-Turanier kann ich bei Hertel leider nicht finden. Daher setze 
ich E. Herzfelds Urteil (Volker- und Kulturzusammenhange im Alten 
Orient in : Deutsche Forschung^ aus der Arbeit der Notgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Wissenschaft, Heft 5, Berlin, 1928, 33-67; S. 53) hierher: Es ‘liegt fiir den 
Gedanken, der die ganze einheimische IJberlieferung beherrscht, namlich 
fur den Gedanken der dauernden schweren Kampfe der Iranier mit dem 
turanischen Erbfeind in den nordlichen Steppen, von Urbeginn bis in die 
Zeit nach Alexander dem Grossen gar kein geschichtlicher Anlass vor: 
Der beherrschende Gedanke der epischen TJberlieferung ist nichts als die 
Riickspiegelung viel jiingerer Ereignisse in die Urzeit\ Trotzdem ist Herz- 
feld (ebd.), offenbar im Banne der angeblichen Turer des Awesta, bereit, in 
dem dritten der Sohne des Fredun den Eponym eines urarischen Turer- 
Stammes zu sehen. Der Befund ist demnach, denke ich, eindeutig: vor- 
sasanidische Turer-Turanier hat es nie gegeben, sie sind also auch nicht ins 
Awesta hineinzulesen und Hertels Deutung scheitert auch in dieser Hinsicht 
an der geschichtlichen Gesamtlage und der Ungeschichtlichkeit der Spates 
in die Friihzeit legenden Tradition. Nehmen wir aber auch selbst an, es 
hatte nicht allzulang vor der Magermordzeit, zu ihr oder bald hernach schon 
‘Turanier’ gegeben, so betrafe ein Turereinfall doch nur zur Halfte (durch 
die verschleppten Weiber), der Magermord (bei dem nur Manner getotet 
werden) garnicht eine Gottin, die als sie krankende Schandtaten nur Ver- 
brechen des Weibes und am Weibe aufzahlt. Hertels Deutung ist unhaltbar. 
Es ist aber auch nicht richtig, dass Rtis als Grund ihrer Flucht angebe, ‘sie 
sei damals von den Turern und Naotara verscheucht worden’ (S. 78). Sie 
wurde nicht bloss verscheucht, sondern, wie das Hervorheben der schnellen 
Rosse beweist, in rasender Eile verfolgt. Um die Rtis zu verscheuchen, 
mochte Morden und Verschleppen vielleicht ausreichen, aber Rtis wird viel 
barter bedrangt, sie muss sich verbergen; wird aufgestobert und weiter 
gehetzt. Die Wahl des Versteckes erklart sich, wie Hertel treffend hervor- 
hebt, daraus, dass der Minderung der Gottin durch die Schandtaten die 
besondere Fruchtbarkeit der Tiere, zu denen sie flieht, gegenubergestellt ist, 
und, wie ich hinzufiigen mochte, die geschlechtliche Unzulanglichkeit der 
Verrater, die Starkung der Gottin wieder vereitelt. Hier fiihlen wir theo- 
logische Konstruktion, aber nicht Geschichte, wenn auch ohne Zweifel etwas 
da ist, in das der Magermord mit Gewalt und unter Verzicht auf Logik 
hineingedeutet werden konnte. Dass Hertel das erkannt hat, darin liegt das 
Verdienst seiner Beobachtung. Wer sich dariiber hinwegsetzte, dass die 
ermordeten Mager nicht vergewaltigte Weiber waren, dass das Verfolgen 
mehr ist als ein Verscheuchen, dass die Nawatara nicht Naotarja sind, wer 
bereit war, in tura Turer zu sehen und wem es auf ein liberzahliges -ca im 
Verse schon deshalb nicht mehr ankam, weil er Nawatara fiir ein dreisilbiges 
Wort nahm — ja, der konnte den Magermord in die Stelle hineinlegen, konnte 
sie auf ihn deuten und unbeschadet seiner Verehrung fiir den Naotarja 
Wistaspa die iibrigen verhassten Naotarija als Naotara den Reichsfeinden 
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der spaten epischen Tradition gleichsetzen. Begiinstigt wurde diese Aus- 
deutung vielleicht noch dadurch, dass das Magermordfest in der Tat entfernte 
Beziehungen zu unserer Stelle hatte, wie noch zu zeigen sein wird. Eine mehr 
Oder minder deutliche Erinnerung daran konnte immerhin bei dem Zustande- 
kommen der traditionellen Fassung der Stelle eine Rolle gespielt haben. 
Auf keinen Fall aber diirfen uns diese in den Text erst hineingetragenen 
Beziehungen hindern, seinem urspriinglichen Sinne gerecht zu werden. 

Dieser Sinn hangt naturlich am Wortlaute, und der Wortlaut ist hier, 
wie im Awesta fast immer, keineswegs eine klar gegebne Grosse (s.S. 421 f.). 
Sind ‘Turer und Naotara’ moglich? Ich habe das vor 17 Jahren verneint 
(W. Schultz, ‘Die Flucht der ELtis’ (in Mitra, Monatsschrift f. vgL Mythenfor- 
schung, Wien — Leipzig, 1914-18, Sp. 104-13; Sp. 109) und sehe trotz 
Hertels Gegengriinden {Achdmeniden und Kayaniden^ S. 99 ff.) keinen Anlass, 
jetzt anders zu urteilen; die Stelle enthalt bloss, dass die schnellrossigen 
Nawatara die Rtis eilig (heftig) verfolgten. Hertel tadelt, dass ich das -ca 
als aus dem Metrum fallend strich, denn ao sei Diphthong, das Wort an 
samtlichen metrischen Stellen dreisilbig (S. 100). Ich muss bekennen, dass 
ich diesen Einwand nicht verstehe. Die ‘samtlichen’ Stellen bestehen in 
Wahrheit aus zweien; denn v. 98 ist wahrscheinlich, xiii. 182 offensichtlich 
nicht metrisch. Bleibt Jast, v. 76 Wistaurus j5 Nawatarjano, wo jo ent- 
schieden entbehrlich ist, und Jast, xv. 35 wiso awi Naotaran^m, wo statt wiso 
awi ein dreisilbiger Lokativ zu Grunde liegen dlirfte. Das spricht also 
mindestens zur Halfte, wenn nicht ganz fiir mich. Und S. 76 stellt Hertel 
selbst zusammen aw. naotara = sskr. nawatara = gr. vecorepos- Im Sanskrit 
und im Griechischen ist das Wort 4 silbig; auf alter Sprachstufe muss es 
auch in Iran 4 silbig gewesen sein. Daran wird sich nicht riitteln lassen, und 
ebensowenig daran, dass Jast, xv, 35 erst jener jiingeren Schichte angehort, 
die einen Naotara (Wistaspa) in Gnaden aufnimmt. So stimmt alles darin 
zusammen, dass -ca in der Tat zu streichen ist, u.z. aus metrischen Grunden. 
Dadurch ist aber die Zweiheit: Turer und Nawatara erledigt, und damit 
zugleich, dass tura der Turanier sei. ‘Ein tura “schnell” ist wohl im Weda, 
aber nicht im Awesta belegt. Fiir die Bedeutung “Turer”, “turisch” dagegen 
geniigt es, auf Bartholomaes Wdrterbuchy Sp. 656 zu verweisen’ (S. loi). 
Aber gerade Hertel hat mit Nachdruck und Erfolg gezeigt, dass die Versuche, 
awestische Sonderbedeutungen anzusetzen, meist abwegig sind. Selhstver^ 
stdndlich bedeutet tura auch im Awesta ‘schnelF oder ‘wild’, ‘heftig’ u. 
dgl,, und der Artikel tura bei Bartholomae ist nach dieser Erkenntnis zu 
revidieren. Die Nawatara sind tura in ihrer Verfolgung, d.h. sie verfolgen 
schnell; die Danawa — ^wie wir S. 426 von Sri her sehen werden, das genaue 
Gegenstiick zu ihnen — sind ebenfalls tura (Jast, v. 73 ; xiii. 38), naturlich 
in einem entsprechenden Sinne. Ebenso ist Franrasjan als Schwimmer fiink 
(Jast, xix. 57 f., 93). Es ist kein Grund, fiir Frijana (Jasna, xlix. 12) eine 
andere Eigenschaft anzusetzen. Bleibt der Hund als Wachter gegen den 
Flinken oder Grimmen (Widewdat, xiii. 39), d.h. gegen den Dieb oder Wolf, 
wie sich sofort aus dem Folgenden ergibt. Das sind alle Stellen. Keine von 
ihnen enthalt ein Anzeichen, dass tura Vdlkemame ist, ja die Stelle von 
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den Danawa widerspricht dieser Annahme ausdriicklich. Also muss ich auf 
Hertels Ubersetzung ‘als die Turer mich verscheuchten und die schnell- 
rossigen Nawatara' das anwenden, was er von der meinen zu Unrecht gesagt 
hat : ‘sie ist von vornherein ganz unmoglich’, und zwar aus philologischen wie 
aus historischen Griinden. Aber selbst wenn ich das von Hertel verteidigte 
-ca beibehalte und mit ihm Naotara 3silbig lese, kann die Stelle nur heissen: 
‘als die raschen (grimmen) und schnellrossigen Naotara mich verfolgten’. 
'Verscheuchten’ ist unzureichend ; denn es bleibt nicht dabei, dass E^tis 
entschwindet, vielmehr dienen die schnellen Rosse der rasenden Verfolgung 
und ]§Ltis fliichtet daher immer von Neuem in ein anderes Versteck. Also : 
mit und ohne Naotara 3silbig oder 4silbig — die Ubersetzung kann nicht 
irgend wesentlich anders ausfallen als die von mir gegebene. 

Die zuvor entwickelten Schwierigkeiten werden durch diese Sicherstellung 
behoben. Die Turer fallen fiir den alten Sinn der Stelle weg und die Nawa- 
tara miissen nicht die Naotarja sein, auch wenn, wie Hertel betont, die 
Dynastie Jast, xv. 35 Naotara und Jast, v. 98 Naotarja heisst, und obgleich 
es auf den ersten Blick gut zusammenzustimmen scheint, dass die Naotarja 
der Anahita opfern, um den Besitz schneller Rosse zu erhalten, den Wistaspa 
alsbald auch im hochsten Ausmasse erlangt, und dass die Nawatara an 
unserer Stelle wirklich schnelle Rosse haben. Jast, v. 98 erweist sich bei 
naherer Betrachtung als recht ungleichformig gebaute Stelle. Statt wie 
gewohnlich ein Opferer erscheinen hier deren zwei, mit verschiedenen 
Bitten. Die Hwogwa’s erhalten Vermogen, ohne dass das Familienhaupt als 
Empfanger genannt wird, die Bitte der Naotarja hingegen wird nicht ihnen 
iiberhaupt, sondern dem Wistaspa im Besonderen erfullt, in einer Form, die 
dringend der Unurspriinglichkeit verdachtig ist. Unter diesen Umstanden 
halte ich es fur wahrscheinlicher, dass dem Opfer der Hwogwa’s das des 
Wistaspa hinzugefiigt und aus unserer Stelle und seinem Opfer an j^tis 
konstruiert ist. Auf keinen Fall kann die Stelle die von Hertel ihr zuge- 
mutete Beweislast tragen, und sie kann nicht ausschliessen, was aus anderen 
Erwagungen so nahe liegt, namlich dass die Nawatara erst spat auf die 
Naotarja gedeutet wurden. Hertel selbst lehnt den Stammvater Naotara mit 
zutreffender Entschiedenheit ab (S. 75 f.). ‘Die synonyme Verwendung von 
Naotara und Naotairya’, an der er ‘durchaus nichts Auffalliges’ findet (S. loi), 
hat ihn aber doch zur Voraussetzung. Freilich ergibt sich jetzt die Frage: 
Wer waren jene Nawatara? Selbst wenn wir sie nicht beantworten kdnnten, 
ware die Erkenntnis ein Gewinn, dass sich eine altere, wie ich glaube, 
mythisch-kultische von einer jiingeren, historisierenden Schichte hier 
abheben lasst. 

Um tiefer in diese Fragen einzudringen und von einer anderen Seite an 
sie heranzukommen, gilt es nun, den Kern des xvii. Jastes, namlich 54 sammt 
seiner Aitiologie, und den Rahmen, in den das gebettet ist, namlich 15-22 
vergleichend zu betrachten. Schon in meiner Untersuchung iiber Die Flucht 
der Rtis^ Mitrai, Sp. 105 habe ich betont, dass xvii. 54 und v. 90 (zuziiglich 132) 
einander ahnlich sind: auch Anahita schliesst eine Reihe in ihrem Sinne 
mangelhafter Wesen vom Opfer aus, Ich muss jetzt hinzuftigen, dass auch 
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der Rahmen, in dem das steht (v. 85-96), ein sehr ahnlicher ist. Wie weit 
tragen nun diese Ahnlichkeiten, und wo liegt das Urspriingliche? 

Beim Rahmen ist die Entscheidung einfacher als beim Kerne. Jast, v. 85- 
91 und 132 wird erst von xvii. 1 5-32 und 61 her verstandlich. Ahura Mazda 
redet der Anahita zu, von den Sternen zur Erde wieder herzukommen und 
stellt ihr vor Augen, wer alles sie verehren und welcher Gaben sie walten 
wird. Es ist keine Bitte darunter, die nicht auch auf BLtis passen wiirde. 
Diese Lockungen setzen aber samt dem ‘wieder’ voraus, dass die derart 
Angerufene entwichen war, und zwar zum Himmel. Auch Rtis erwagt, ob 
sie sich zum Himmel oder zur Erde begeben soli, und wenn Mazda sie ins 
Herrscherhaus verweist, so kniipft das an ihre Klage ungezwungener an, 
wenn sie im Begriffe stand, zum Himmel zu entweichen. Anahita gibt nun 
den Verheissungen nach und gerat sofort mit — ZaraJ>ustra ins Gesprach. 
Danach konnen wir uns die Anrede des Zaraf>ustra an BLtis vorstellen und 
das Gesprach, das sie mit ihm fiihrte und das in Jast, xvii. bis auf 54-6 
verloren ist. Hier steht auch die Frage Zara}>ustra’s nach ihrem Opfer, die 
bei 5 -tis so merklich fehlte. Wir erfahren, dass durch das Opfer der Lauf der 
Gottin auf ihrer himmlischen Bahn gefordert und dass sie dadurch gegen 
Schlangen und andere damonische und giftige Wesen, die sie auf dieser 
Bahn bedrohen, geschiitzt werden soil. Das passt zu Anahita, dem iiber- 
machtigen himmlischen Strome, ganz und garnicht, aber sehr gut zu ]^ti§, 
die, falls man sich ihre Wagenfahrt am Himmel verlaufend dachte, natiirlich 
durch die Gefahren der Sternbilder richtig und unbeirrt den rechten Pfad 
verfolgen musste. Dass sie, die Gottin der Regel, die sich verbirgt und 
wieder hervorgeholt wird, dann der Mond sein sollte, ist klar. Von diesem 
auch wissen wir, wie ihn Schlangen, Wolfe und andere bose himmlische 
Tiere bedrohen. Die Stelle, die Bartholomae nach seiner recht tief ein- 
greifenden Konjektur mit ‘ <nicht> eine Bahn diesseits (sondern) liber dem 
Sonnenbair iibersetzt, ist verderbt. War aber Rtis Mondgottin, dann lag ein 
Zusatz dariiber, wie ihre Bahn im Verhaltnisse zu der der Sonne verlaufen 
sollte, nahe. Jenseits des Mondes ist die Welt vollkommen, diesseits nicht; 
Rtis wiirde passend vermitteln. Ursprlinglich wird kaum mehr dagestanden 
haben, als dass der Opferer die Gottin in ihrer Bahn fordert. Wir wissen ja 
wie die Mazda-Religion diesen Pfad dem Wagen des Mi)?ra ebnet, den 
]§Ltis lenkt, und wie Homa, der im Opfer an Rtis enthalten ist, die 
SeelemBahn (Jasna, ix. 16) bereitet. Flir !l^tis kommt das alles sehr, 
flir Anahita aber nicht oder weniger in Betracht. Anahita zu Wagen belegt 
V. II doch nur sehr mangelhaft. Wer ist da ihr Wagenlenker, und nach 
welchem Helden sehnt sie sich? Nicht einmal ihr Name ist genannt, eine 
Entlehnung von !l^tis auch hier und in v. 13 und 120 moglich (vgl. S. 412). 
Und das H 5 ma-Opfer wird bei Anahita zwar etwas ausflihrlicher beschrieben 
(v. 8), aber daneben stehen die Barsman-Zweige, die Zungenfertigkeit, also 
Gebetformeln, und Gedanke — ^Wort — ^Werk, also Gellibde (v, 17); die 
Barsman-Stengel, die sie in Handen halt (v. 127), sind offenbar das ihr 
Eigentlimliche. Aus alien diesen Erwagungen passt der Gedanke, dass das 
Opfer die himmlische Wagenfahrt einer Gottin befordert, der in v. 90 zu 
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Grunde liegt, besser zu Rtis als zu Anahita. Es foigt die Bestimmung, dass 
das Opfer bei Tage (von Sonnenaufgang bis Sonnenuntergang) erfolgen soil 
und dass Zaraf>ustra, die Priester, die Glaubigen zugelassen sind. Eine 
nahere Beziehung zum Wesen der Anahita liegt in der Bestimmung iiber die 
Zugelassenen nicht. Die Liste der Ausgeschlossenen (92, 93) wirkt vollig 
willkiirlich, denn sie steht ohne Begriindung da. Bemerkenswert ist dann die 
Frage, wie es mit den Opfern steht, die etwa Drujgenossen nach Sonnen- 
untergang darbringen. Das ist sichtlich die mazdaistische Ablehnung des 
Nachtopfers an die Gottin, an deren Stelle Anahita hier eingesetzt ist, nam- 
lich an IRtis. Nachtopfer sind bei einer Mondgottheit ebenso angebracht wie 
bei einer Gottin der ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit. Spatere Zeiten haben aus 
dieser Stelle ein Verbot des Nachtopfers an die Wasser abgeleitet (vgl. J. 
Hertel, Die Sonne und Mitra im Awesta^ Leipzig, 1927, S. 23) ; das fiihrt nicht 
weiter, aber bei den nahen Beziehungen der Rtis zu H5ma ist an das ^(jlcoXv 
— Opfer bei Plutarchos zu erinnern, iiber das man bei C. Clemen, Die gr. und 
lot. Nachr, iiber die pers. Rehy Giessen 1920, S. 158 ff. nachlese. Das nacht- 
liche Opfer der Drujgenossen erinnert doch sehr an den sonnenlosen Platz 
des Areimanios-Opfers bei Plutarchos. Endlich steht in v. 182 die Nutz- 
anwendung auf den Opferpriester: das Gebet soil immer wieder die Gottheit 
von den Sternen herabrufen und die Heimkehr der Krieger verbiirgen — wie 
sie dem Wistaspa bescheert war (xvii. 51). Allein Anahita gehort garnicht in 
den Mazdaismus des Wistaspa und erst Artahsassa II gewahrt ihr Einlass. So 
ist damit zu rechnen, dass sie Ziige anderer, kanonischer Gottheiten an sich 
zog; ]^tis, neben ihr die am klarsten ausgepragte weibliche Gottheit des 
Awesta, kam dafiir zumeist in Betracht und erlitt entsprechende Einbusse. 
War erst einmal alles fiir Anahita Verwendbare von Rtis genommen, dann 
musste man den Rtis-Jast danach zusammenstreichen, wahrscheinlich auch 
ein wenig umredigieren. In dieser Zeit konnte das Stiick 6-14 hinzugekom- 
men sein (s. oben S. 41 1 f .). So erklart sich das Liickenhafte an der Anrufung 
und dem Kommen der Rtis und an ihrem Gesprache mit Spitama Zara- 
f>ustra. Bloss der unentbehrliche Kern bleibt stehen: die Opfervorschrift, 
als Begriindung dafiir die Flucht, als Begriindung fiir diese die Klage. 

Der Jast an Anahita hat keinen ahnlich gegliederten, zu Begriindungen 
ausholenden Kern. Dafiir ist die Reihe der ‘Gezeichneten’, vom Opfer 
Ausgeschlossenen, langer und um so eigenartiger, je weniger der Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Wesen der Anahita iiber den allgemeinen mazdaistischen 
Gedanken des Ausschliessens der Mangelhaften, Kranken, Hasslichen hinaus 
ersichtlich ist, wahrend bei Rtis die Grunde des Ausschlusses nicht nur von 
der Flucht der Gottin sondern auch von ihrem Wesen her klar sind. Da ist 
es nun sehr wichtig, dass eine ahnliche Reihe ‘Gezeichneter’ wie bei Anahita 
auch bei Jama {Widewdat^ ii. 29) auftritt. Die ‘Gezeichneten’ sind bei 
Anahita vom Opfer, bei Jama von der Aufnahme in den Wara ausgeschlossen, 
u. z. auf Verfiigung des Mazda. Beide Reihen haben frakawo-apakawo (vorn 
bucklig — hinten bucklig, kaswis (katzig), vimitodantano (mit verunstalteten 
Zahnen), pes5 jo witrt5tanus (Aussatziger, der abgesondert ist); auch ent- 
spricht der mit dem Zeichen des Anromanjus Gezeichnete bei Jama sehr 
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nahe dem mit dem Zeichen Gezeichneten bei Anahita. Das sind 6 tJberein- 
stimmungen von i8 Gebrechen bei Anahita mit ii Gebrechen bei Jama. 
Aber mit der Vorschrift der Rtis stimmt nichts iiberein. Ja, Anahita schliesst 
sogar das Weib als Geschlechtswesen — denn das bedeutet stri — ^uberhaupt 
von ihrem Opfer aus, wahrend ]Rtis Manner und Weiber allein in dieser 
Eigenschaft zulasst, Bei Anahita und Jama weist ‘gezeichnet’ auf Gebrechen 
hin, bei l^tis auf eine Tiichtigkeit, der die Untuchtigen gegeniibergestellt 
sind. So kommt es, dass gerade die Nichtgezeichneten bei JSLtis, die Gezeich- 
neten bei Anahita ausgeschlossen sind. Es besteht keine Ubereinstimmung, 
eher ein Gegensatz, ahnlich wie zwischen Tag-Opfer und Nacht-Opfer. 
Aber auch Gegensatze konnen sich beriihren, wie hier trotz allem zu fuhlen 
ist, und so bleibt die Aufgabe bestehen, dem Ursprunge der Gebrechenreihe 
bei Anahita und Jama nachzuspuren, mit der Hoffnung, dass dabei mittelbar 
auch fiir ^^tis etwas zu gewinnen sein kdnnte. 

Die Liste der Gezeichneten steht bei Jama sehr sinnvoll. Man versteht 
ohne Weiteres, dass Ungestalte dort nicht mitdiirfen, dass sie bei Jama 
ausgeschlossen sind, in dessen Reiche — ^und das ist doch wieder der Wara — 
alles Unvollkommene, Hitze, Kalte, Krankheit, Alter, Tod keine Statte hat. 
Die Reihe der Gebrechen malt da diesen Gedanken wirkungsvoll aus. Beim 
Opfer an Anahita f£lt das alles weg, die Reihe steht also dort in Folge einer 
XJbertragung, deren Grund zu suchen ist. Jama ist eine Art Saturnus 
{Kpovos) sein Reich oder sein Wara eine aurea aetas (H. Usener, Die SinU 
flutsageuy 1899, S. 203); als Festbrauch miissen die Saturnalien entsprechen, 
die Sakaen und das Magermordfest (vgl. C. Clemen, Religionsgeschichte 
Europas, Heidelberg, 1926, S. 181 ff., und den Artikel Sakaen in der RE.). 
Die Sakaen (vgl. C. Clemen, Die gr, u, lat. Nachr,, S. 125 f.) erklaren die tJber- 
tragung auf Anahita; denn Anahita erhielt ihren Altar in Zela fiir ihre Hilfe 
bei der Vemichtung der Saka (Strabon; vgl. W. Schultz, Die Rachegotter von 
Zela^ a.a.O.), die man in dem Feste darzustellen meinte. Entsprechende 
Feste wurden ihr auch sonst an vielen Orten gefeiert. Ja, dtx peso jo witrto- 
tanus konnte geradezu ein pdsotanus sein, also der zum Tode bestimmte 
‘Verbrecher’ der Sakaen. Sehr eigentiimlich sind auch bei Anahita die 
Blinden, Tauben, Irrsinnigen, Fallstichtigen. Vielleicht steckt in den 
unerklarten Wortern der Liste auch noch der Lahme, der Stumme. Die 
Anklange an die aus den messianischen Verheissungen bekannte Reihe 
scheinen aber bloss in 93, und auch da nur in dem pluralischen Teile zu 
liegen, der wieder nichts fiir die oben herausgestellten 6 Ubereinstimmungen 
liefert. 

Von dem eben gewonnenen Ausblicke auf die Sakaen her zeigt sich 
erneut, wie selbstandig die Opfervorschrift fiir l^tis ist. Eine Entlehnung 
von Anahita kommt hier so wenig in Frage, wie eine solche von Jama. Viel- 
mehr war man sogar umgekehrt bereit, den Jama seine gliickhafte Herrschaft 
einem Opfer an ^tis verdanken zu lassen (xvii. 28—31). Schwer wiegt das 
aber nicht, denn Jama opfert auch ausser der (der R.tis wesensverwandten) 
Drwaspa (ix. 7-1 1) noch dem Wajus (xv. 14-17) und der Anahita (v. 24-7) 
mit demselben Erfolge. Enger mit Jama verbunden ist nur das Opfer seines 
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Vaters Wiwahwant (Jasna, ix. 4-5), von wo sich offenbar alle die anderen 
Stellen herleiten. Es ist ein H 5 ma-Opfer, und die Sakaen werden als diony- 
sische Feste geschildert. Nun gehort aber auch zu Rtis das Homa-Opfer, 
ihre nahere Beziehung zu Homa war mehrmals zu vermerken. Ein gewisser 
Parallelismus zwischen Rtis als einer Art Jami und Jama ist nicht zu 
verkennen. Jama herrscht erst glanzvoll, dann versiindigt er sich (durch 
Fleischessen), der Glanz weicht schrittweis von ihm, Jama muss sich verbergen 
und lang im Elend bleiben, aber auch der Glanz wird fliichtig und verfolgt. 
Darauf habe ich schon Mitra, Sp. 107, hingewiesen. Regel, Geburt, 
Alter, Krankheit, Tod hangen zwangslaufig zusammen, der Glaube an 
eine Simde als Ursache des Eintretens dieser iJbel ist weit verbreitet, volks- 
tiimlich und offenbar alt. Es gibt zahlreiche Geschichten, in denen das Weib, 
Oder vielmehr seine Vertreterin im Mythos, sich das ‘Zeichen’, die ‘Krank- 
heit’, die Minderung, die zu ihrer zweitweisen Absonderung fiihrt, durch 
eigne Schuld zuzieht. In der Flucht der Rtis ist die Schuld auf Andere 
abgewalzt, auf die Nawatara. Die Frage: In welchem Verhaltnisse stehen 
dann diese frevlerischen Nawatara zum ‘goldenen’ Geschlechte des Jama? 
ist von hier aus nicht zu umgehen. Und weiter ist wegen der Beziehung der 
/cara/x-^wa-menses zum Monde (vgl. dariiber Roscher in seinem Lexikoriy 
i. 3149 ff. ; iv. 646 f.) an eine andere Gruppe von Geschichten zu erihnern, 
die erzahlen, wie der Mond, gekrankt iiber die ihm von den Menschen, 
insbesondere einem Weibe, zu Teil gewordene Behandlung, beschmutzt 
und gezeichnet, sich an den Himmel zuriickzieht, wahrend er vorher im 
seligen Urzustande bei den Menschen weilte (W. H. Roscher, Selene u. Ver^ 
wandteSy Nachtrage). Wir werden nicht fehlgehen, auch das Entweichen der 
^tis vor den Schandtaten der Menschen in diesem Sinne aufzufassen. Wir 
kommen damit vom Kultischen auf das Mythische, von der Opfervorschrift 
auf die Flucht der Rtis. 

Die Grundlage muss hier der Text bilden, den ich schon in meiner ‘Flucht 
der Rtis’ behandelt habe. Ich stelle ihn jetzt mit einigen Verbesserungen 
wieder her wie folgt : 

jat mam tura ^ pazdajanta 
asuaspa Nawatara,^ 

3 azdm tanuwam ^ aguzoi 
adaripaddm storahjo^ 

(^warsanois satokarahjo.'}^ 
atcit^ mam fraguzajanta 
joi aprndju taruna, 
joi kanina anupaita,^ 

^ Vgl. S. 416 £. Vgl. S. 416 f. 3 gt. Vgl. Anm. 4. 

Als man tanum bereits zweisilbig las, fiigte man am Anfange des Verses, um ihn zu fiillen, 
at hinzu. 

^ gazf/ fullt den Vers nicht; ich fasse es als schlecht abgelesene ‘Maske’ auf. Die Fortset- 
zung arsno harmajonahjo will verdeutlichen, dass es sich um den Stier handelt; um des 
Gleichlaufes der Strophen Willen stelle ich sie probeweise zuriick. 

^ ergdnzt aus der nachsten Strophe. 

^ at, Vgl. die entsprechende Stelle der nachsten Strophe. 

® mrtjangm fallt aus dem Verse. 
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jot ^ mam tura ^ pazdajanta 
asuaspa Nawatara,^ 

^azdm tanwmdm^ aguzoi 
adari garo ^ moisahjo ^ 

^warsanois satokarahjo, 
atcit mam fraguzajanta 
jot naro paristahsudro ^ 
joijahika paradahstafi 

jat'^ mam tura'^ pazdajanta 
asuaspa^ Nawatara^ 

{azdm tanuwdm aguzoi 

adari -ahjo 

warsanois satokarahjo. 
at noit mam fraguzajanta 
joi 

joi 

Das heisst moglichst wortlich : 

Als mich die wilden hetzten, die schnelle Rosse (besitzenden) Nawatara, 
verbarg ich (meinen) Leib unter dem Fusse des Stieres, des Herde 
hunderkopfig (ist). Jedoch es haben mich zxim Vorscheine gebracht die 
unmiindigen Knaben, die unreifen Madchen. 

Als mich die wilden hetzten, die schnelle Rosse (besitzenden) Nawatara, 
verbarg ich (meinen) Leib unter dem Halse des Widders, des Herde 
hundertkdpfig (ist). Jedoch es haben mich zum Vorscheine gebracht die 
Manner, (deren) Samen versiegt (ist), die Vetteln, (die) am ‘Zeichen^ 
vorbei (sind). 

Als mich die wilden hetzten, die schnelle Rosse (besitzenden) Nawatara, 
verbarg ich (meinen Leib) unter dem . . . des . . . , des Herde hundert- 
kopfig (ist). Jedoch nicht haben mich zum Vorscheine gebracht die 
Manner, ... die Frauen, .... 

Zum Wortsinne ist wenig mehr zu sagen. Dass die Nawatara ‘wild’ (oder 
hurtig) und ‘schnelle Rosse habend’ genannt werden, ist natxirlich Schil- 
derung. Sie sind ergrimmt, und sie brauchen die Rosse zur Verfolgung. 
Es reicht daher auch nicht zu, pazdajanta mit ‘scheuchen’ wiederzugeben. 
Ein schnelles Scheuchen zu Pferde ist eben ein Hetzen und Verfolgen. Und 
Rtis verbirgt sich, weil sie in Gefahr ist, eingeholt und ergriffen zu werden. 
Bedeutet nun aguzoi ‘ich verbarg mich’, dann fraguzajanta ‘sie brach- 
ten sie zum Vorscheine, bewirkten, dass sie herauskommen musste’, aber 

* fotciu Vgl. den Anfang der vorigen Strophe. * Vgl. S. 416 f. ^ Vgl. S. 416 f. 

^ Vgl. S. 421, Anm. 4. s Vgl. S. 421, Anm. 4. 

^ Umgestellt, entsprechend der vorigen Strophe. 

’ jat fSUt aus dem Verse. 

® DerText deckt sich hier mit dem der vorigen Strophe. Eristberichtigtnachs4; vgl.S.413. 
® J Uber die Erganzung s. S. 413 oben. 
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nicht einfach ‘holten sie hervor’. Es geniigt, wenn sie beobachtet batten, 
wie !Rtis sich verbarg und ihr Versteck den Verfolgern wiesen, so dass sie, 
ehe diese zugreifen konnten, weiter fliehen (ein neues Versteck suchen) 
musste. Ware sie wirklich hervorgeholt und gegrifFen worden, dann hatte 
sie sich erst wieder frei machen miissen ; aber davon steht nichts da, und der 
ganze Vorgang ist doch sehr deutlich. Es ist auch klar, dass schliesslich die 
reifen Manner und Frauen die Fltichtige nicht verrieten. 

Einige tJberlegungen zum Inhalte schliessen sich an. Woher haben die 
Nawatara die schnellen Rosse? Die Naotarja haben sie von Anahita (vgl. 
S. 417). Hatten die Nawatara sie von §.tis, dann kame diese durch ihre 
eigene Gabe in Gefahr; die Undankbarkeit der Verfolger, das Wunderbare 
der Rettung trate scharfer hervor. Ferner: Rtis musste sehr klein sein, um 
sich unter dem Fusse des Stieres und dem Halse des Widders und eines 
dritten, vielleicht wieder kleineren Tieres verbergen zu konnen. Sie konnte 
auch in ihrer menschlichen Gestalt als schones Madchen gewiss nicht so 
rasch vor den rasenden Reitern fliehen. OfFenbar miissen wir sie uns als 
Tier denken und mit Fliigeln und hinreichend klein. Es bleibt nichts iibrig, 
als sie als Fliege zu denken, vielleicht auch, mazdaistischer, als Biene. End- 
lich erwarten wir, dass, nachdem die Nawatara unverrichteter Dinge abziehen 
mussten, Lohn und StraFe von Seiten der Gottin an den Verratern und 
Beschiitzern einsetzten. Unreife und Unfruchtbarkeit konnten StraFe, die 
Fruchtbarkeit konnte Lohn sein. Man beachte auch, dass mit den Kindern, 
Erwachsenen, Greisen die Lebensalter hereinspielen. 

Zum Ganzen: Warum flieht !Rtis? Warum verfolgen sie die Nawatara? 
Die Antwort auF die erste Frage ergibt sich ganz unabhangig von der Flucht- 
sage aus den 3 Klagen (57-59). Nach jeder Schandtat, die sie nennt, erwagt 
sie, wohin sie entweichen soil : zum Himmel oder zur Erde. Also bringen sie 
Schandtaten zur Flucht, und zwar solche wieder das von ihr behiitete 
Geschlechtsleben des Weibes, Daraus ergibt sich, dass die Nawatara ent- 
sprechende Schandtaten begangen haben miissen. Vielleicht sollte es nur 
eine sein, vielleicht waren es mehrere und etwas andere ; 57-9 tragt zwar den 
Grund der Flucht nach, steht aber, wie schon betont, doch wieder auf 
anderer StuFe, Und wir konnen uns auch leicht Fluchtsagen denken, die auf 
anderer Stufe als die erhaltene und den 3 Klagen naher standen. So liegt es 
nahe, bei Himmel und Erde das Wasser zu erganzen, zumal wenn man an 
die die ganze Welt durchwirkende Heilkraft der IBLtis in Jasna, lx. 4 (vgl. 
S. 410) denkt. Die Tiere, bei denen JBLtis sich verbirgt, sind aber alles Land- 
tiere. Hier eine dem bauerlichen Weideleben entnommene Reihe, dort der 
Rest einer kosmischen, aber umgebogen ins Moralische. Man fiihlt die 
verschiedenen Wege des Ausgestaltens und Anpassens. Warum Rtis flieht, 
ist also auf alle Falle klar. Aber auch dariiber kann kaum Zweifel bestehen, 
weshalb die Nawatara sie verfolgen. Wo BLtis weilt, ist Wohlstand — da gilt 
es, sie nicht entweichen zu lassen. Und daher fiigen die Nawatara ihren 
Freveln, die das Entweichen herbeifiihren, noch den neuen hinzu, die 
gekrankte Gottin zu verfolgen. 

Soweit fiihrt der awestische Stoff aus sich heraus. Er ergibt ein einheit- 
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liches Bild, das wir urn viele, bisher noch zu wenig beachtete Einzelheiten 
bereichern und von da aus zn einem Ganzen abrunden konnten. Auch die 
Nawatara ordnen sich ihm ein. Sie sind ein jiingeres Geschlecht im Gegen- 
satze zu dem alteren unter Jama. Und sie sind es, unter denen j^tis end- 
giiltig von der Erde verscheucht wiirde, wenn nicht Ahura Mazda 
eingriffe und ihr im Hause des Naotarja Wistaspa einen neuen Wohnsitz 
zuwiese. 

Dieses Ergebnis habe ich in den Grundzugen schon in meiner ‘Flucht der 
Rtis’ entwickelt, wobei ich auch eine Stelle des Aratos iiber das Entweichen 
der Dike zum Vergleiche heranzog. Leider erweckte das in B. Geiger a.a.O. 
und J. Hertel, ‘Achameniden u. Kayaniden’, a.a.O. den Eindruck, als beruhe 
meine Auffassung von ]§Ltis nur auf diesem Vergleiche. Wie wenig das der Fall 
war, diirfte nun dem hier gegebenen Aufrisse zu entnehmen sein. Daher 
halte ich es fiir richtig, Dike vorerst auszuschalten, wenn ich priife, wie viel 
von den vorgebrachten Einwendungen schon fur das Bisherige in Betracht 
kommt. 

1 . Geiger wendet ein, die Fluchtsage gehorte nicht urspriinglich zu Rtis, 
denn diese ist wie die Amosa Spsnta’s mazdaistische Abstraktion, und als 
solche kann sie keinen Mythos haben. Dem gegeniiber habe ich bloss auf 
den gleich eingangs angefiihrten Satz Reitzensteins zu verweisen. Man kann 
hieruber eben auch anders denken, und der abstrakten BeschalFenheit der 
Gottin ;^tis hoffe ich in weitestem Ausmasse gerecht geworden zu sein. 

2. Geiger vergleicht die §.tis mit Laksmi-Sri, die ‘gute’ ]^ti§ mit der 
ayad^ rvyr}^ Das ist wertvoller Vergleichsstoff ; Einwande sind es nicht. 

3. Hertel wendet ein, die Fluchtsage gehort nicht ursprunglich zu Rtis, 
denn es gibt solche Fluchtsagen auch in den Brahmanas, wo sie von Agnis 
auf die verschiedensten Gestalten und Dinge iibertragen wurden. Ich sehe 
hierin keinen Einwand sondern eine gestellte Aufgabe: wie verhalten sich 
die Fluchtsagen von Agnis zur Flucht der Rtis? Ausser der Entlehnung 
kommt auch Wesensverwandtheit in Frage. Hertel hat selbst an anderer 
Stelle auf eine Geschichte bei Somadewa verwiesen, nach der Agnis das 
Weib, das sein Versteck verrat, mit der Regel bestraft, und hat, wieder an 
anderer Stelle, betont, dass diese Regel der Same des Weibes und ‘Feuer’ ist 
(s. S. 408). Ausserdem habe ich im Obigen(S. 41 1, 413, 415, 421) gezeigt, 
wie die Flucht der i^^tis Zug um Zug aus deren Wesen herausgesponnen ist. 
Es gilt also, die Lage zu priifen (s. unten S. 426 und 428 f.). 

4. Hertel deutet 54-6 historisch und wendet sich daher gegen eine 
mythologisch-religionsgeschichtliche Behandlung der Stelle. Auf diese Seite 
der Frage, auch auf seine Auffassung des Textlichen, bin ich schon im Obigen 
(S. 414-41 7) genau eingegangen. Ich hoffe, gezeigt zu haben, dass seine Auf- 
stellungen nicht zutreffen. 

Das Forderliche an Geigers und Hertels Ausfiihrungen sehe ich, was FLtis 
betrifft, in dem unter 2 und 3 erwahnten, von beiden geltend gemachten, 
weiter ausholenden Vergleichsstoffe. Er gliedert sich in meinen eignen, im 
Mitra vorgelegten und hier von mir erweiterten, auch den iiber Dike, ein. 
Es wird sich auch zeigen, dass die von Geiger und Hertel verneinte 
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Beziehung zur Lehre von den Weltaltem noch starker ist, als ich in meiner 
Mitra-Abhandlung herausgestellt hatte. 

Zu eng ist auf jeden Fall bei Geiger (S. 116, Anm. i; 117, Anm. 2) die 
Kennzeichnung von Rtis als Gottin des Glucks. Dagegen ist ohne Zweifel 
die ‘gute’ Rtis auf dem Wege, Glucksgottin zu werden, und der Vergleich 
mit der dyad'rj rvxq klarend. Leider hat Geiger ihn nicht genauer durchge- 
fuhrt. Nun treffen wir aber die Verehrung der ayad^ rvxrj (meist zusammen 
mit dem dyad'os 8at/xcov) in Attika von 335-4 v. Chr. an. Den Stoff liberblickt 
man bequem bei Ruhl-Waser in Roschers Lexikon, v. 1309 (Lpz. 1916-24). 
Auch bei Tyche blickt in alterer Zeit hie und da die strengere Auffassung 
durch, wie bei Pindaros, dem sie als eine der Moiren gilt, oder wenn sie 
Strafen verhangt. Auch sie wird dann Allgottin, auch sie hat etwas Schil- 
lerndes an sich, das die Spatzeit besonders anzieht: das Problem von Not- 
wendigkeit im Gegensatz zum Zufall, bis in die Seele und den Charakter des 
Menschen hinein verfolgt (a.a.O. Sp. 1321). Der Gedanke einer Personal- 
Tyche entwickelt sich, ja eine Stadt-Tyche. Mir scheinen die Anklange an 
die Geltung der !Rtis so auffallig, dass ich iranischen Einfluss in Hellas 
mindestens auf die dyad'rj rvyri vermuten mochte. Ist doch die dyad^ rvxv 
ein Gebilde der hellenistischen Zeit. ^-tis wohwi, wohwi Ada konnen die 
Pragung der dya&rj rvxr}^ WohumanS kann die des dya-d'og Sat/xcov sehr wohl 
beemfiusst haben. Tyche bedeutet dei ben Astrologen den Mond, Daimon 
die Sonne (a.a.O. Sp. 1331). Auch !lgLti§, die Gottin der Regel, ergab sich als 
mondhaft. Endlich finden wir noch §.tis wohwi in xvii. 60 als Personal- 
Tyche des Wistaspa und seines Hauses. Aber diese Beobachtungen schliessen 
nicht aus, dass auch noch auf andere Weise nach Hellas hiniiber gewirkt 
hat. Das wird noch zu erortern sein. 

Nerioseng hat Rtis mit Laksmi wiedergegeben und Geiger (ebd.) zieht 
daher auch Laksmi-Sri zum Vergleiche heran. Sie meidet die schlechten und 
tragen Menschen, darunter die Ehebrecherin und die Schamlose (Mahabh. 
xiii. 512 ff.); aber auch den allzu Tugendhaften flieht sie (ebd. v. 1509) wie 
ein Antilopenweibchen (Bohtlingk, Spriiche 4020). Sri ist unbestandig und 
fluchtig (Mahabh. xiii. 3861), geht bald hierin, bald dorthin (ebd. xii. 8258). 
Geiger vergleicht paritacat parijasat und Tyche auf der Kugel. Ich mochte 
noch Fortuna auf dem Rade hinzufiigen und die Frau Saelde. Diese 
Kennzeichnung der Glucksgottin wurde nicht jedes Mai neu erfunden, 
sondern sie ist gewandert, und der Anstoss muss von Iran, von l^tis, 
ausgegangen sein. Man vergleiche auch Widewdat i. 9 und xix. 5 die Parika 
HnaJ^ati und dazu R. Bleichsteiner, Tranische Entsprechungen zu Frau Holle 
und Baba Jaga’, Mitra i. 65-71, H. Niggemann, ‘Frau Welt’, Mitra i. 279-85 
und H. Junker, ‘Frau Welt in Iran’, Zeitschrift /. Indologie und Iranistik^ 
Leipzig, 1923, ii. i, 237-46. Dass Laksmi eine punya L. ist, betont Geiger 
S. 1 19, um die Ahnlichkeit mit der dyadij rvxrj zu verstarken. Es ist 
hinzuzufiigen, dass Laksmi das Mai, Merkmal, Zeichen ist, so dass der 
Name dem Sinne nach ganz nahe zu awestisch dahsta steht. In der Tat 
konnte Geiger bei ihr die Beziehung zum weiblichen Geschlechtsleben 
(Meiden der Ehebrecherin und Schamlosen) in wertvollen Resten nachweisen. 
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Aber noch mehr: die Antilope ist doch wohl eine Verwandlungsform der 
Gottin(s. S. 425), sie, das Reh, die Hinde das typische Tier zahlloser Flucht- 
sagen in Indien, Iran und Europa. 

Man sieht, dass Geigers Beobachtungen, mit zugehbrigem Stoffe erganzt, 
das entwickelte Bild von IRtis in weitestem Rahmen bestatigen und der 
iranischen Gottin bedeutsamen Hintergrund geben. Aber der indische StoifF 
bietet noch mehr; ich kann aus ihm auch noch einige der Flucht der j^tis 
sehr nahe stehende, meine Auffassung von dieser Sage unerwartet bestatigende 
Fluchtsagen beibringen. 

Mahabh. xii. 228 : ^ ri hat bei den Danawa gewohnt, so lang sie tugendhaft 
waren. Jetzt sind sie lasterhaft geworden, und sie will daher mit ihren 8 
Begleiterinnen bei den Gdttern wohnen. Sie verlasst den Bali, weil er die 
Brahmanen erziirnt hat, und zieht in Indra ein, der die nirgends dauernd 
verweilende Gottin mit je einem Fusse auf die Erde, die Wasser, die Feuer 
und die Guten stellt (ebd. 225). 

Was wir hier von den Danawa erfahren, entspricht genau dem, was ich fiir 
die Nawatara aus ganz anderen Griinden angenommen habe. Die 8 Beglei- 
terinnen und Sri erinnern an die Moiren oder Musen und fiihren darauf, ob 
nicht auch BLtis solche Begleiterinnen haben mochte. Sie waren bei Parondis 
und ahnlichen untergeordneten Gestalten zu suchen; jedoch auch die Sos- 
jants, mit deren Weisheit sie angefahren kommt, konnten Umdeutung ihres 
Gefolges sein. Ich habe, wieder aus ganz anderen Griinden, zu den 3 
Klagen mit Hinweis auf Jasna lx. i eine Fassung angesetzt, in der ]§Ltis in die 
drei Reiche (Himmel, Erde, Wasser) flieht, und hier haben wir eine indische 
Fassung, in der Sri mit je einem Fusse auf Erde, Wasser, Feuer und die 
Guten gestellt wird. Zugleich entspricht das in besonderer Weise dem Zuge, 
dass ^tis nur mit einem Fusse im Hause steht. Wie Mazda bei Rtis ist hier 
Indra bei Sri der deus ex machina. Jedes der 4 Elemente erhalt einen Anteil 
von Sri, und die Guten entsprechen dabei der Luft. Es sind die ttv^viultikoI 
av&pomoi. Das ist fiir mich entscheidend dafur, dass diese Sri mit diesen 
Besonderheiten nicht indisch sondem iranisch, ein mittelbares Zeugnis fiir 
FLtis ist. Die Sage setzt voraus, dass Sri 4 Fiisse hat, und wir erinnern uns, 
dass Laksmi der Antilope verglichen wurde. Davon, dass Sri den Danawa 
dadurch entschwindet, dass sie jeweils einen Fuss weniger auf der immer 
unwiirdiger werdenden Erde ruhen lasst, erfahren wir nichts. Aber Ahnliches 
findet sich in Indien und Iran. Das Recht (dharman) weilt wahrend des 
Krtajugam vollstandig, als 4fussiger Stier, unter den Menschen, nimmt aber 
in jedem folgenden Jugam in Folge der Vermischung mit Unrecht um einen 
Fuss ab, so dass es in jedem Zeitalter ‘anders’ ist (Mahabh. iii. i30i7fF.; 
xii. 8500; Manu i. 81 ff.). Oder das Aussehen des Narajana (Wisnus-Krsna) 
andert sich nach den Weltaltern, den Farben der Elemente, Weltecken usw., 
und sein weisses Fliigelross Kalki senkt ein Bein nach dem andern, um end- 
lich mit dem 4ten die Welt in den Abgrund zu driicken, wenn die Bosheit 
iiberhand nimmt. Man erinnere sich auch der 3 Schritte des Wi§nus — ^wieder 
vor Bali — bei denen es um die Dreiwelt geht. Allein, wozu hat Kalki Fliigel ? 
Von Sri und ^tis her ware eine Stute zu erwarten, die einen Fuss nach dem 
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andern hebt, um zuletzt zu entfliegen. Und daran ist nun die Frage anzu- 
schliessen: Weshalb entschwindet dem Leibrosse des Wistaspa zur Beglau- 
bigung des in den Kerker geworfenen Zaraf>ustra jede Nacht ein Bein ? Es 
liegt doch sehr nahe, dass das die in das Ross verwandelte Gottin, die 
Tyche des Wistaspa, ist, die die Welt verlassen will, weil dem Heiland 
Unrecht widerfahrt. 

Das Kosmische, die Weltalter — gehort das wirklich zu unserem Stoffe? 
Hertel sagt nein. In Jast xvii steht kein Wort von den Weltaltern (S. 99), 
die erst die spate Parsentradition kenne (S. 100). Aber ich hoffe, gezeigt zu 
haben, dass Jama Konig des gliickseligen Urzustandes ist und dass die Nawa- 
tara im Verhaltnisse dazu die Jiingeren sind, ein minderes, in Frevel ver- 
fallendes Geschlecht. Und Hertels Behauptung, dass die Weltalterlehre in 
Iran erst spat ist, ist inzwischen durch R. Reitzensteins Forschungen iiber- 
holt. Hertel bezieht sich S. 19 f. auf die Lehre von den Weltaltern im 
Bahman-Jast, wo der goldene Zweig des yzweigigen Baumes in der Vision 
des Zara]?ustra das Reich des Wistaspa, der silberne das des Ardasir (= 
Artahsassa), die folgenden drei Metallzweige andere spatere Reiche, der vor- 
letzte, stahlerne das Reich des Husro (531-519 v. Chr.), der letzte, eisen- 
gemischte das Reich der Damonen bezeichnet. Eine zweite Stelle des 
Bahman-Jasts gibt dem Baume 4 Zweige; die zwei ersten bedeuten das Selbe, 
der dritte ist das stahlerne Reich des IJusro, der vierte, eisengemischte das 
Reich der Damonen. Beide Ansatze ergeben, dass Gold und Silber, das i. 
und das 2. Reich, dem Wistaspa und dem Ardasir, also den Naotarja, gehoren, 
also genau das, was ich aus ganz anderen Griinden angenommen hatte: die 
Naotarja (wie ich es auffasse an Stelle der Nawatara) in Verkniipfung mit den 
Metallen der Weltreiche oder Weltalter. Hertels Aufstellung, ‘dass ein Kom- 
parativ zur Bezeichnung eines Weltalters garnicht in Frage kommen kann' 
(S. 100), erledigt sich dadurch von selbst. Der Komparativ Naotarja kommt 
mindestens von dem Augenblicke an dafur in Frage, seit dem in die Vision 
der Weltalter und Weltreiche auch dieses Geschlecht einbezogen werden 
konnte. Diese Moglichkeit bestand, seit es die Naotara als Seitenlinie der 
Achameniden gab. Sie bestand aber auch schon viel friiher, falls, wie dies 
garnicht auszuschliessen ist, die Bezeichnung von Lebensaltern in die 
Benennung der Weltalter (vgl. Seeliger in Roschers Lexikon, vi. 393, Anm. 2) 
iiber die blosse Zahlung oder die Kennzeichnung durch Metalle und Farben 
hinaus hereinspielte. Hertel verlangt eine durchgehend einheitliche Bezeich- 
nung aller Weltalter (S. 100), aber die Quellen sind nun einmal nicht immer 
so folgerichtig. Bei Hesiodos sind die Menschen des zweiten Weltalters noch 
Kinder, wenn sie schon 100 Jahre alt sind, die des letzten dagegen kommen 
schon mit grauen Haaren auf die Welt. Ein Unterschied von vea>r€poi und 
yepair^poL liegt da von Hellas bis Indien in der Luft, aber auch Hesiodos hat 
nicht zu alien, sondern nur zu zwei Weltaltern etwas iiber Alter und Altern der 
Menschen in ihnen vermerkt. Die indischen Weltalterlehren verfahren auch 
nicht bis ins Letzte systematisch. Wir erfahren, dass die Wesen der ersten, 
goldenen Zeit unverganglich sind und nicht altern (Mahabh. iii. ii234ff.), 
wie in Iran die Wesen im Reiche des Jama; die Menschen der Endzeit aber 
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sind klein und kurzlebig, die Jungen haben die Art von Greisen, die Greise 
die von Jungen (Mahabh. ii. 12805-13122; vgL R. Reitzenstein, S. 55). Auch 
nach dem Bahman- Jast werden die Menschen der Endzeit kleiner. Ahnliches 
findet sich in Platons Politikos, xii-xvi; vgl. R. Reitzenstein, S. 67: Tlaton 
wiirde uns, wenn diese Analyse sich einigermassen bewahrte, zum Zeugen 
fiir das Alter der Grundvorstellungen des Bahman-Jast’. Jedoch Reitzen- 
stein nimmt auch schon auf Hesiodos und die Orphiker iranischen Einfluss an. 

Es scheint mir wunschenswert, zu betonen, dass diese Schliisse auf die 
Nawatara als Menschen einer schlechteren Zeit nicht bloss auf den 4 Fussen 
der Sri, des Dharman-Stieres, des Kalki, oder des Leibrosses des Wistaspa, 
sondern dass sie auch auf den Zweigen des Metallbaumes der von Reitzen- 
stein als unerwartet erwiesenen Vision des Bahman-Jasts stehen, aus der 
sich die Naotarja geradezu mit der Weltalterlehre verkniipft ergeben. Auch 
das hat sich noch feststellen lassen, ohne dass ich auf Dike bei Aratos 
Bezug zu nehmen brauchte. 

Jedoch, zuriick zu den, wie wir sehen, fiir unseren Gegenstand sehr 
lehrreichen indischen Fluchtsagen! 

Wir kommen zu Agnis. Kennzeichnend scheint mir Mahabh. xiii. 85 : Die 
Gotter suchen den Agnis. Ein Frosch verrat seinen Aufenthalt in der Unter- 
welt, ein Elefant im Aswattha, ein Papagei in der Sami. So wird Agnis 
stellig gemacht. Er bestraft alle Verrater an der Zunge oder ‘Sprache’, aber 
die Gotter mildern seinen Fluch. 

Wieder belegt die Fassung Ziige ganz ahnlicher Art, wie sie fiir IgLtis 
anzusetzen waren und bekraftigt dadurch diese Ansatze. Es sind Tiere der 
3 Reiche (Wasser, Land, Luft); zwar betatigen sich die Tiere selbst als 
Verrater, aber die Verrater werden durch dauernde Eigenschaften bestraft, 
die Strafe wird allerdings noch gemildert. Auch fiir ^^tis nahm ich an, dass 
sie Unreife, Unfruchtbarkeit als Strafe, Fruchtbarkeit als Lohn verhangt 
haben konnte. Wichtiger als diese Einzelheiten ist aber, wie die Flucht des 
Agnis im Ganzen zu beurteilen ist. A. Hillebrandt, Ved, Myth,, ii. 13 hat 
sich dariiber so geaussert : ‘Es bedarf keines Scharfsinns, um zu erkennen, 
dass die drei geschwundenen Briider Agni’s die drei Opferfeuer sind, welche 
erloschen sind. Der von den Gottem gesuchte Agni ist das Opferfeuer, das 
ihnen aufs Neue dienen soil. Es handelt sich, wie ich glaube, dabei nicht um 
die Veranstaltung eines einzelnen Opfers, sondern um den Beginn des 
rituellen Jahres’. Ganz Entsprechendes liegt, wie ich gezeigt zu haben hoffe, 
auch bei Rtis zu Grunde : die rituelle Absonderung des mit der Regel be- 
hafteten Weibes, ihr sich Verbergen, ihr Entschwinden und ihr wieder 
Hervortreten, auch das ein regelmassiger, an den Lauf der Zeit gebundener 
Vorgang. So erklart sich, wie ich schon S. 424unter 3 andeutete, die auffal- 
lende Ubereinstimmung dieser Fluchtsagen aus ihrer gemeinsamen Grund- 
lage. Gegenseitige Beeinflussungen und Entlehnungen sind dabei immerhin 
moglich, aber gerade bei Rtis haben wir es offenbar mit einer ganz einheitlich 
aus dem Wesen dieser Gottin heraus gestalteten Sage zu tun; Entlehntes 
wiirde sich durch Unstimmigkeiten zu erkennen geben. 

Die stark systematische Veranlagung dieser Fluchtsagen bringt es librigens 
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mit sich, dass sie schon aus diesem gemeinsam Systematischen heraus einan- 
der beleuchten: Agnis bestraft am Munde, Rtis vielleicht an den Ge- 
schlechtsteilen. Haben die Tiere sich an Agnis das Maul verbrannt ; kann Rtis 
auch an den Geschlechtsteilen der Tiere Zuflucht gesucht haben? Eine Sage 
von Naxos, auf die ich Mitra, Sp. no verwiesen habe, berichtet, dass das 
Jesuskind sich in einem Stalle befand, als es die Henker suchten. Sie wurden 
an dem Stalle vorbeigegangen sein, wenn nicht die Esel sie durch ihr Geschrei 
aufmerksam gemacht hatten. Aber das Jesuskind entschlupfte noch recht- 
zeitig und verbarg sich unter dem Schwanze einer Ziege. Doch diese hob 
den Schwanz empor, so dass es unter den eines Schafes fliehen muss, das es 
nicht verrat; die Henker ziehen unverrichteter Dinge ab. 

Genau auf der selben Stufe steht nun eine weitere Fluchtsage von Sri 
(Mahabh. xiii. 82). Sie will bei den Kiihen wohnen, aber die Klihe weisen 
sie als zu unbestandig ab. Endlich erhalt sie Erlaubnis, in ihrem Harne und 
Kote zu wohnen, woruber sie entzuckt ist. Ganz offenkundig ist sie hier als 
Schmeissfliege gedacht, die sich den Kuhen aufdrangt, hin und her fliegt und 
in den Fladen nistet. Was ich als Vermutung aussprach : Rtis als Fliege (oder 
Biene) wird dadurch bestatigt. 

Konnte aber Rtis Fliege sein, dann miissen wir ihr auch als dewischem 
Wesen begegnen konnen. Solche Wendung zum Damonischen und Bdsen, 
im Awesta natiirlich ausgeschlossen, ist durchaus denkbar, ja zu erwarten. 
Sind doch die mit der Regel behafteten Weiber unrein, auch die, die eben 
geboren haben. Man denke an Jahi oder die ‘jungfrauliche’ Noria, das Weib 
des Fluthelden (W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis^ Gottingen 1907, S. 14, 
Anm. 2, S. 73 u. 103). In den Flutsagen verbirgt sich umgekehrt der Teufel 
im Leibe des Weibes, um der Flut zu entrinnen (O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen I, 
Leipzig und Berlin 1907, S. 257 ff.). Ferner gehort das Weib des Tahmuraf 
herzu (Dahnhardt, ebd. S. 261). Bei den nahen Beziehungen der Rtis zu 
Jama (S. 01 5) kann das nicht iiberraschen ; denn trotz J. Hertel, ‘Die Himmels- 
tore’, Leipzig 1924, S. 35 ff. ist Widewdat ii unzweifelhaft Flutsage, freilich 
mit nahen Ubergangen zur Gruppe der Fluchtsagen, die uns bei Rtis be- 
schaftigt. !Rtis bei den Nawatara erinnert an die Engel bei den Menschen 
vor der Flut; die Jungfrau Istar, die ihren Verfolgern entfliegt (J. M. bin 
Gorion, Sagen derjuden, Frankfurt 1913 , 1 3141!.), an Rtis-Noria (Barbelo), 
Sogar als Zuflucht suchende Fliege kommt das Weib des Noah in den Flut- 
sagen vor (Dahnhardt, ebd. S. 267 f.), und auch die fliegenartige Nasus 
(Widewdat, viii) muss durch rituelle Reinigung vertrieben werden und birgt 
sich auffallender Weise zuletzt unter der Sohle des von ihr Angefallenen, wie 
Rtis unter dem Fusse des Stieres. Man erwage endlich, dass Rtis als Gottin 
der vergeltenden Gerechtigkeit (S. 02) natiirlich auch toten muss, was wieder 
Reinigung erfordert. 

Eine Spur dieser umgekehrten Auffassung der lichten Gottin, die sie der 
Artemis und Hekate nahert, ist, meine ich, im Hellenismus zu finden. Nach 
den Scholien zu Theokritos ii. ii f. stiehlt die Angelos (= Hekate; der Name 
Angelos deutet auf ihre vermittelnde Stellung zwischen Oberwelt und Unter- 
welt: Jessen in RE, i. 2189) ihrer Mutter Hera die Salbe und gibt sie der 
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Europa. Hera stiirzt ihr nach, aber Angelos verbirgt sich bei der Frau, die 
eben geboren hat, und bei den leichentragenden Mannern ; so muss Hera von 
der Verfolgung abstehen. Aber Vater Zeus entsendet die Kabiren, die die 
Angelos aufst5bern, im acherusischen See reinigen und den Toten 2uteilen 
(Weiteres bei R. Herzog, ‘Die Zauberinnen des Sophron’, Hessische Blatter fur 
Volkskunde, Giessen, 1927, xxv. 217-29). Ein neuer Zug ist hier der Dieb- 
Stahl fiir andere : man kann an Agnis und Prometheus, aber auch an Pandora 
erinnern; auch ist Europa eine Entraffte wie Persephone, anlasslich derer 
sich Hekate als Botin (ayycAos) betatigt (homerischer Demeter-Hymnos, v. 
438 ff.). Es ist mit verschiednen alteren und jiingeren Einschlagen zu 
rechnen. Aber fiir uns hier kommt nur der eine in Betracht: das sich am 
unreinen Orte Verbergen und die folgende Reinigung. 

Handelt es sich bei Angelos um einen vereinzelten, im Gefolge des Zauber- 
wesens verschleppten Auslaufer der zu gehorigen Fluchtsage in den 
spateren Hellenismus und bei der dyad^ rv^r] um die breite Beeinflussung 
des hellenistischen Denkens durch eine stark spekulative iranische Gotter- 
gestalt, so liegt eine z.T. noch viel weiter zuriickreichende Reihe von 
Entsprechungen, in der sich ein steigender iranischer Einfluss nachweisen 
lasst, in der Weltalterlehre von Hesiodos, ihrem fiir uns altesten Zeugen, an 
vor. Seit ich 1914 das Entschwinden der Dike in den Phainomena des Aratos 
— auf Hesiodos selbst zuriickzugreifen hatte ich noch nicht gewagt — ^zur 
Flucht der §.tis stellte und auf die Anklange hinwies, ohne eine Annahme 
liber Urverwandtschaft oder Entlehnung auszusprechen, hat sich die Lage 
stark geandert. Durch A. Goetze, W. Jager, H. Junker, H. H. Schaeder u. a., 
vor allem aber durch R. Reitzenstein ist ein Wandel im Urteile iiber iranisch- 
griechische Beziehungen angebahnt worden. Hesiodos, die Orphiker, 
Platon, riicken ins Blickfeld des Iranisten; der DamdaS — ^Nask, der Bahman- 
Jast und Verwandtes werden zu fassbaren Grossen fiir den Erforscher des 
klassischen Altertums. Reitzenstein mahnt, ‘sorgsamer als bisher auf Spuren 
iranischer Anschauung im Griechentum zu achten’. 

Nicht in allem mochte ich R. Reitzensteins Annahmen iranischer (?) Ein- 
fliisse auf Hesiodos zustimmen. Auch heimische Vorstellungen haben gewiss 
starken Anted, wie ich z.B. in anderem Zusammenhang (W, Schultz, ‘Die 
religiose und geistige Kultur der germanischen Bronzezeit I : die Kultur der 
Felsritzer’, Gorlitz, 1929, Jahreshefte der Gesellschaft fur Anthrop, u. Urgesch. 
der preuss. Oberlausitz^ hi. 2, S. 115) kiirzlich auszufiihren hatte, dass die 
Vorstellung von den das Wachstum fordernden Ahnengeistem in den Weltal- 
tern bei Hesiodos zum griechischen Heroen-Kulte stimmt und auf gemein- 
indogermanische, wenn nicht urindogermanische Wurzeln zuriickgeht. Aber 
die z.B. noch von Seeliger (a.a.O. 1925) vertretne Auffassung, dass die 
Weltalterlehre ganz aus heimischen Ansatzen zu erklaren sei, halte ich fiir 
jetzt nicht mehr moglich. Allerdings steht die Weltalterlehre des Hesiodos, 
wie sich zeigt, von ihren Quellen recht weit ab; die Beziehung auf den 
gegliederten gottlichen Leib des ‘Menschen’, der, ebenso wie der Baum im 
Bahman-Jast, sich in den Weltaltern erfullt, und in der Orphik noch fiihlbar 
ist, fehlt bei dem niichternen Hesiodos natiirlich vollig. Aber die zuneh- 
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mende Verschlechterung der Weltalter, die iiberdies bei ihm durch Kata- 
strophen von einander getrennt sind, ist blar ausgepragt, damit in Zusammen- 
hang auch, dass AlScos^ und Nefjieacs dem eisernen Geschlechte entweichen, 
gehiillt in weisse Gewander. Die Zusammenstellung alBojs-vefjieaLs ist 
homerisch (N 121 f.). Bei Porph. de abstin. 3, 27 gehort Alky) hinzu, und 
wir haben eine Dreiheit. Im Theognisliede v. r 135 fF. sind Pistis,’Sophrosyne, 
die Charites zum Olympos entschwunden, bloss die Hoffnung ist geblieben 
(vgl. Werke und Tage v. 96). Vielleicht aber schwebte auch dem Hesiodos 
schon die Dreiheit Nemesis, Dike, Aidos vor; man vergleiche: SUrj 

atScbs* ovK earai und AlScbs' /cat Da Nemesis ihm, wohl 

ahnlich wie sonst Themis, das gottliche. Dike das menschliche Recht (vgl. 
jus und fas) verkorpert, mochte er zogern, beides der Welt entschwinden 
zu lassen. In seiner ‘Stadt der Gerechten’ (v. ii2f.), die dem goldnen 
Zeitalter entspricht, spendet AUrj Wohlstand. 

Wir haben von Sri her gesehen, dass Begleiterinnen der Rtis wahrscheinlich 
sind und wundern uns nicht, bei Hesiodos Nemesis in Begleitung zu finden. 
Eine eigentliche Fluchtsage fehlt hier, wie auch Sri den Danawa ohne Ver- 
folgung entweicht. Von einem sich Verbergen und einer Verfolgung ist in 
der ganzen Weltalterlehre nicht die Rede, auch nicht in Indien, wenn 
Dharma ein Bein nach dem andern der Erde entzieht. Das ist also bei Rtis 
Sonderentwicklung, und zwar eine bis ins Letzte aus ihrem Wesen heraus 
erfolgte. Zieht man sie ab, so ist die Ubereinstimmung eines einfachen 
Entschwindens der ]§Lti§, wie es die Klagen ergeben, oder der Sri, mit dem 
Entschwinden der Nemesis (und Aidos, vielleicht auch Dike) zwingend. 
Auch ]^tis verkorpert die vergeltendeGerechtigkeit(S.o2), auch sie spendet 
Wohlstand (S. 05 f.), auch sie entflieht vor Schandtaten (xvii. 57-9). Uber Sinn 
und Stellung der Nawatara kann daher ein Zweifel nicht mehr walten. Wie 
Hesiodos die Heroen einfach als wporepr] yeuerj bezeichnet, ist eine ^veonipnq 
y€V€'q, deren Menschen dann die vewrepoi — ^Nawatara sind, etwas ganz 
Natiirliches. 

In den Phainomena, die Aratos vielleicht noch in Athen nach 276 v. Chr. 
im Auftrage des Antigonos Gonatas verfasste, ist 101-34 die Weltalterlehre 
des Hesiodos noch mehr iranischen Vorstellungen genahert. Hier ist es bloss 
Dike, die unter den gerechten, sich mit dem Ackerbaue begniigenden 
Menschen des goldenen Zeitalters weilt und ihnen Rinder und Pfliige, 
Frieden und Reichtum verleiht. Mit dem silbernen Geschlechte aber ver- 
kehrte sie nur wenig und nicht mehr ganz gleich [oXLyr] re /cat ovk€tl TTapmav 
opolrj). Nur gegen Abend kommt sie als ‘Madchen aus der Fremde’ aus den 
Bergen. Sie versammelt die Menschen auf den Hugeln, halt ihnen ihre 
Schlechtigkeit vor und entflieht wieder in die Berge, wahrend das Volk 
vergeblich nach ihr die Hande ausstreckt. Dann folgt das eherne Geschlecht, 
das das erste Messer schmiedet und zuerst die fiir den Pflug bestimmten 
Rinder zur Mahlzeit schlachtet. Dadurch warden sie der Dike so verhasst, 
dass sie zum Himmel emporflog. 

Dike ist dem Aratos Aarpaia (vgl. die Astraea des Ovidius), das Sternbild 
der Jungfrau mit der Wage (vgl. Hesiodos, Werke und Tage^ v. 256 f.). Auch 
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der awestische StofF hat auf Rtis als Himmelsgottheit und ihre himmlische 
Bahn gefiihrt. Man wird diese Dike (und Nemesis) als eine Art interpretatio 
graeca der Rtis oder einer entsprechenden kleinasiatischen Gottheit fassen 
miissen, dem Hesiodos vielleicht aus Persian (sein Bruder hiess Perses) oder 
liber das kleinasiatische Kumae (sein Vater soil vondort stammen)vermittelt, 
alsoeher literarischals durch unmittelbareEindriicke von der fremden Religion. 
Das Wesen der Dike kam dem entgegen. Sie ist Tochter des Zeus und der 
Themis (Hesiodos, Theogonie, 901 f. ; Weiteres in Roschers Lexikon^ i. 1019), 
^tis wohwi Tochter des Ahura Mazda und der Aramati (Jast, xvii. 16). Dike 
setzt sich zu Zeus und meldet ihm, wenn sie die Menschen gekrankt haben 
(Werke und Tage 259 fF.), sie wird zu seiner Beisitzerin. Es steht nahe, dass 
Ahura Mazda an Rtis die Aufforderung richtet, sich in das Innere des 
Hauses, des schonen fiir den Herrscher erbauten, zu begeben (60). Der 
irdische Herrscher entspricht dem himmlischen. Sagt Hesiodos Werke und 
Tage 222: die Gerechtigkeit hat ihren schnellen Schwung {pod os), geht ihren 
Weg, wohin geschenkfressende Manner sie auch schleppen mogen, so kann 
man vergleichen §.tis, deren Rader sausen. Wenn bei Aratos Dike dem 
silbernen Geschlechte nur mehr wenig und nicht vollig gleich erscheint, so 
darf man darin doch wohl mehr suchen, als dass sie bloss selten und nicht 
mehr lachelnd kommt. Hier ist Jast xvii. 15 zu vergleichen: ‘nach Wunsche 
bist du im Stande, deinem Leibe Glanz zu verleihen.’ Geiger (S. 115) hat 
zwar bezweifelt, ob Bartholomae hier mit Recht gerade an den Leib der ^tis 
denkt, und H. Lommel, a.a.O. S. 102 konstruiert iiberhaupt anders, knapp 
zuvor hat aber Geiger ausgefiihrt, dass Dharman jedem Weltalter ‘anders’ 
erscheint. Ein weiterer iranischer Einschlag bei Aratos ist der Frevel am 
Rinde. Man hat schon Ahnliches bei den Pythagoraern und Orphikern zu 
der iranischen Vorstellung vom Entarten der Menschen durch den tJbergang 
zur Fleischkost gestellt (Seeliger a.a.O. S. 393); der Hinweis auf Jamas 
Fleischessen (vgl. S. 421) ist hinzuzufiigen. 

Es diirfte lohnen, Dike auch sonst im Auge zu behalten. Herakleitos fr. 94 
redet davon, dass die Sonne nicht ihre Maasse iiberschreiten wird, denn 
sonst wiirden sie die Erinyen, der Dike Schergen, ausfindig machen. Hier 
haben wir Dike in der Begleitung von Rachegeistern, deren Name dem Racher 
Wohumano entspricht (vgl. W. Schultz, WZKM, xxxii. 210 f.), wie im 
Awesta Rtis wohwi neben wohwi Ada steht, zu der weiterhin, wieder in 
Zela, der Rachegeist *Anadatar gehort. 

Ferner finden wir Dike in der Vision des Parmenides (fr. i). Der Seher- 
Philosoph fahrt mit seinem Rossegespann den vielgeruhmten Weg der 
Gottin, der uberall hin sich dehnend den wissenden Mann fiihrt’. Die Rader 
sausen, Heliadenmadchen weisen ihm den Pfad. Da steht das machtige Tor, 
Dike, die gewaltige Racherin, verwahrt die Schlussel. Sie ofFnet, Parmenides 
kann einfahren und die Gottheit (Nemesis, Themis, Aletheia ?) begriisst ihn : 
kein boser Stern sondem Recht und Gerechtigkeit {depus re SIkt) re) haben 
ihn zu ihr geleitet, und sie erofFnet ihm der wohlgerundeten Wahrheit uner- 
schiitterliches Herz. An Stelle der Sonnenmadchen, die ihre Schleier zuriick- 
schlagen, finden wir die Sonne, die ihre Schleier zuriickschlagt, an Stelle der 
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Dike, die mit ihren wechselnden Schliisseln das Tor ofFnet, den Mond, der 
seine Schlussel umdreht, bei — al A‘sa (Cod. Escorial fol. 30 b ; vgl. Mitra, 
Sp. 1 15 und 262). Kann das aus einer ahnlichen, und dann wohl iranischen, 
Vision geschopft sein ? 

Die Lage ist bei Parmenides vor seiner Gottin die umgekehrte wie bei 
Zara]?ustra vor Rtis. Er fahrt zu ihr wie Henoch oder Elias, wahrend J^tis zu 
Zarajpustra kommt wie etwa Aphrodite zu Sappho, Selene zu Endymion, 
nur noch irdischer, denn Jast xvii setzt nichts von einer himmlischen 5 -tis 
voraus. Allerdings zeigte sich, dass das in jener Fassung, die die Vorlage 
fiir die entsprechende Stelle von Jast v bot, anders gewesen sein muss. Der 
Himmelspfad der Gottin und sein Verhaltnis zur Sonnenbahn war da 
erortert. So ist damit zu rechnen, dass auch hinter der Wagenszene in 
Jast xvii eine alte Formel der Visionsliteratur steht. Auch im Awesta kniipfen 
sich an den Gdtterwagen der Rtis, des Mibra, des WrJ?rayna, himmlische 
Geheimnisse. Seine Rosse, seine Insassen, seine Rader, seine iibrige Aus- 
stattung haben tiefere Bedeutung. Die Vision des Johezqi’el I mit der 
Gestalt des ‘Menschen’ auf dem gottlichen Wagen (Merkaba) ist geeignet, 
das Alter dieser Visionsform zu beleuchten. Man denke auch an die Wagen- 
fahrt der Seelen in Platons Phaidros 35 fF. oder an den kosmischen Wagen 
bei Dion Chrysostomos (vgl. C. Clemen, Diegr. u, lot. Nachr,^ S. 152 fF.). 

Durch diese Ausblicke nach Indien und Hellas (S. 424-433) treten Laksmi 
und Sri ,Tyche und Dike (ja selbst Fortuna, Frau Saelde, Frau Welt, Baba 
Jaga), neben Rtis als wesensverwandte Gestalten. An Laksmi-Sri und Dike- 
Angelos, auch an Jama und Agnis, haften ahnliche Fluchtsagen, teils aus 
iibereinstimmenden Grundanschauungen erwachsen, teils durch Entlehnung 
verpflanzt. Rtis war nicht bloss die verklarte Verkorperung von Wahrheit, 
Vergeltung, Regel und Gliick, sondern hatte auch ihre dunkle Kehrseite. Sie 
wurzelte tief in volkstiimlichen Glaubensvorstellungen, von denen sie um so 
starker bestimmt wurde, je entschiedener man sie ihnen entgegensetzte. 
Gedanklich aufs nachste herzugehorige Lehrinhalte wie der von den Weltal- 
tern (S. 426-428, 430-432), ragen in die Flucht der IRtis herein. Es erwies 
sich, dass Rtis in nahem Verhaltnisse zu H 5 ma (S.409f.,4i8f., 42of.) und zu 
Jama (S. 418 f., 421, 429) steht und dass der Jast an Anahita teilweise als 
Zeugnis fiir eine friihere StuFe des Jastes an ^.tis zu werten ist (S. 41 9-421, 
vgl. S. 41 1 f.). Ihr Opfer (S, 418-421), ihre Flucht (S. 421-423), ihre Klagen 
(S. 413 f.) sind der Kern des Jastes an sie. Die Analyse des Jastes (S. 41 1-423) 
und die Verwertung der iibrigen zerstrauten Stellen liber sie (S. 408-41 1 ) ergab 
ein geschlossenes Bild von IRtis, nach Anahita der wichtigsten Gottin des 
Awesta. Durch die Ausblicke auf verwandte Gestalten, auf die Weltalter- 
lehre und auf die Schichtung des anschliessenden religionsgeschichtlichen 
und literarischen StofFes erhielt JRltis aus dem Rahmen des Awesta heraus erst 
voile Beziehung zu den geistigen und religiosen Stromungen, Voraussetzungen 
und Auswirkungen des iranischen Altertums, die, wie sich immer klarer 
zeigt, von hochster kulturgeschichtlicher Bedeutung waren. 

WOLFGANG SCHULTZ 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZU DEN ARABISCHEN 
NACHRICHTEN tiBER BALKH 


I ANGE bevor muhammedanische Krieger den Boden von Khorasan 
-^betreten haben, muss Kunde vom alten Baktra zu den Arabern gedrungen 
sein. Das zeigen sprachliche Erinneningen. Neben der in der Neuzeit 
iiblichen Form des Namens, die in der arabischen Litteratur gewohnlich 
gebraucht wird und mit der im spateren Mittelpersisch bezeugten Form 
Balkh zusammenfallt, haben die Araber noch Bildungen, die auf eine der 
^/fpersischen Form Bakhtri entsprechende Form zunickgehen. So heisst 
tabakhtara ‘stolz einherschreiten’, wahrscheinlich von dem selbstbewussten 
Gange baktrischer Handelsherren hergenommen. Sachlich ware zu verglei- 
chen, dass auch von dem Namen der Stadt Hamadan im Arabischen die 
Bezeichnung einer Schrittart abzuleiten ist, hamadhan oder hamadhani, das 
als elegantes oder im Rhythmus wechselndes Schreiten erklart wird. 

Auch hakhtarl gibt es im Arabischen, daneben eine Form bukht, deren 
u- Laut sich entweder aus dem anlautenden Labial, oder aus einer im alteren 
Iranisch auch sonst belegbaren dunklen Aussprache des a erklart, wahrend 
den Schwund des r auch die Avesta-Form Bakhdhi bietet. Es ist die im 
Gebiete von Balkh in besonderer Vortrefflichkeit geziichtete Art des zweihock- 
rigen Kamels, die damit bezeichnet wird. Da fur den Araber diese Tiere 
nicht Gegenstand des Spottes, sondern hoher Wertschatzung sind, so konnte 
die Bezeichnung des stolzen Schrittes auch von ihnen hergenommen sein, 
indessen spricht dagegen, dass auch von der jiingeren Namensform Balkh ein 
taballakha in der Bedeutung stolz sein abgeleitet ist, obwohl die jiingere 
Namensform fiir die Bezeichnung der Kamel-Art kaum verwendet wird. 

Die Angaben der arabischen Schriftsteller iiber das Alter der Stadt Balkh 
sind mit Vorsicht aufzunehmen; je jiinger die Quelle ist, um so weiter geht sie 
in der Konigsliste zunick, um den Namen des Griinders zu bestimmen. 
Qazwini nennt als Griinder Gayomarth. Dagegen geht Ibn al-Faqih bis auf 
Alexander d. Gr. hinab und auch Jaqut kennt unter den von Alexander 
gegriindeten und nach ihm benannten Stadten : ‘Iskandariya, das Kush heisst, 
das ist Balkh’. 

Nach Tabari ist Balkh von Lohrasp gegriindet worden und verdankt seinen 
Ursprung einer Verteidigungsstellung gegen die Tiirken. Dass hier Angriffe 
schweifender Vdlkerschaften abzuwehren waren, zeigt noch die mittelalterliche 
Geschichte. Vorausgegangen ist aber dieser Verteidigungsanlage gewiss schon 
eine Niederlassung von Ackerbauern, voraus vielleicht auch ein Rastplatz von 
Handelskarawanen. Die hohe Blxite des Ackerbaus in der Gegend von Balkh 
war den Bewohnern nicht als reife Frucht in den Schoss gefallen, sie war 
durch miihevolle Anlagen zur Wasserversorgung erarbeitet worden. Den 
XJmfang dieser Arbeiten zeigt nicht bloss das Ergebnis : iz Farsakh, also etwa 
68 km, rechnete man von einem Ende des Culturlandes zum andern. Auch 
ein Hinweis auf die grosse Zahl der Bewasserungsanlagen ist erhalten in dem 
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Namen eines Stadttores, das zu ‘sechszig Dammen' fiihrte und danach 
benannt war. Die Zahlung wird ungenau sein, die Zahl wahrscheinlich nach 
oben abgerundet, aber sie setzt eine sehr ausgedehnte Anlage voraus. Fiir 
solche Blute des Ackerbaues bedarf es einer langen Entwicklung. Die 
Notwendigkeit, den Ackerbau von Balkh zu schiitzen, zeigt im besonderen 
noch die zu Anfang der arabischen Herrschaft noch vorhandene aussere 
Umfassungsmauer, die das ganze Culturland gegen die Steppe abschloss; 
ahnlich war auch in Khwarizm das Weichbild dreier Stadte durch eine 
Aussenmauer zusammengefasst und gesichert. Auch der spatere Verfall der 
ausseren Mauer von Balkh kann damit zusammenhangen, dass nach der 
Sicherung des Gebietes jenseit des Oxus ein Bedurfnis zum Schutze des 
Culturlandes gegen Angriffe von Nomaden nicht mehr zu bestehen schien. 

Fiir das hohe Alter des Handels von Balkh scheinen zwei Angaben zu 
sprechen. Ibn Khordadhbih kennt eine Abzweigung der Handelsstrasse, auf 
der zu seiner Zeit jiidische Handler von Europa nach China zogen, iiber Balkh. 
Solche Handelswege haben meist ein sehr hohes Alter; es ist wohl moglich, 
dass der Weg iiber Balkh eine altere, spater nur in besonderen Fallen benutzte 
Strasse war. Eine wichtige natiirliche Voraussetzung fiir die Entfaltung eines 
grossen Handelsverkehrs bot ja die weitere Umgebung der Stadt mit ihren 
vorziiglichen Kamelweiden ; so waren die fur das Heranschaffen und Verteilen 
der Waren erforderlichen Transportmittel gesichert. 

Ein anderer Hinweis liegt in der Anlage der Stadt. Die Bazare befinden 
sich in arabischer Zeit in der Innenstadt rings um die Kultstatte, also nicht in 
der Vorstadt wie bei Raiy, wahrscheinlich auch nicht in einer Nebenstadt wie 
bei Ahwaz und schliesslich auch Ispahan; vielmehr entspricht die Anlage der 
von Ardebil. Von einer Veste oder Alten Burg schweigen die arabischen 
Berichte bei Balkh ; sie kann zerstort worden sein, aber das Baumaterial der 
Gegend war in der alteren Zeit Lehm und dieser beansprucht starke Funda- 
mente. Man wird also an eine Befestigungsanlage in der Art von Kerdeshir zu 
denken haben, eine Ringmauer, die in ihrem Innern den Kaufleuten und 
ihren Waren Schutz bot. Wollte man annehmen, es handle sich bei Balkh um 
eine Doppelstadt und nur die Handelsstadt sei erhalten geblieben, so spricht 
dagegen die centrale Lage der Innenstadt. Diese lag nach al-Ya'qubi in der 
Mitte des Culturlandes, bildete also den urspriinglichen Kern der ganzen 
Anlage. Der Handel sucht aber in der Regel seine Niederlassungsstatten zu 
behaupten, er verdrangt eher die Einwohner aus ihren Wohnstatten, als dass 
er wiche. 

Auch auf einem anderen Wege lasst sich der angenommene Entwick- 
lungsgang von Balkh wahrscheinlich machen. Die Stadt Balkh lag in einer 
Ebene. Der nachste Berg lag 4 Farsakh also nahezu 23 km entfernt, zum Ufer 
des Oxus rechnete man zwei Tagereisen und sogar zu dem kleinen Fluss, der 
die Oase mit Wasser versorgt, i Farsakh also mehr als 5 km von der (Innen-) 
Stadt. Es fehlte also, soweit die Nachrichten Schliisse gestatten, an einem 
strategisch wichtigen Punkte, der zur Besetzung und Befestigung Anlass 
geben konnte. 

Einen Hinweis auf das hohe Alter der Stadtanlage darf man vielleicht einer 
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Angabe des Ya'qubi entnehmen. Beliebt ist bei alten iranischen Stadtanlagen 
die Vierzahl der Tore, man denke etwa an Ispahan. Hier bei Baikh zeigt aber 
nach Ya^qubi schon die Vorstadt diese Eigentiimlichkeit, Diirfte man also 
diese Vorstadt den Innenstadten anderer alter Siedlungen als gleichzeitig 
ansetzen, wie viel hoher musste das Alter der Innenstadt von Baikh hinaufzu- 
riicken sein ? 

Emen Einwand wird man gegen die Verwendung arabischer Stadtbeschrei- 
bungen fur die Erschliessung der alteren Geschichte der Stadt geltend machen : 
aus dem Jahre 725 unserer Zeitrechnung wird berichtet, der arabische Statt- 
halter Asad habe Baikh erbaut, und zur Bestatigung dient die Angabe aus der 
Zeit um 705, Baikh habe in Triimmern gelegen. Damit verhalt es sich so: 
Die Araber haben auch bei Baikh dasselbe versucht, wie bei anderen grossen 
Stadten, ausserhalb der geschlossenen Masse der feindlich gesinnten Bevolke- 
rung sich einen zuverlassigen Stiitzpunkt fiir die Besatzungstruppen zu sichern. 
Hier wahlten sie Baruqan, zwei Farsakh von Baikh ; dort wohnte der Statt- 
halter, dort befanden sich die Standtruppen. Baikh hatte bei Aufstanden, die 
der Eroberung gefolgt waren, gelitten, aber ein Teil der einheimischen 
Bevdlkerung muss dort geblieben sein. Als im Jahre 710 u. Z. der arabische 
Feldherr Qotaiba nach Baikh zieht, kommt ihm der Ispahpat mit den Ein- 
wohnern entgegen. Qotaiba zieht ein, bleibt aber nur einen Tag dort. Das 
wird man kaum auf die Landschaft Baikh beziehen durfen, sondern auf die 
Stadt. Auch das Weiterbestehen des Handelsplatzes Baikh wird man nicht 
bezweifeln durfen. Im Jahre 704 u. Z. schenkt ein vornehmer Araber in 
Tirmidh einem anderen 500 Dirhem und vertrostet ihn fiir weitergehende 
Wiinsche auf die Ankunft der Handelsherren von Baikh, bei denen er offenbar 
entweder ein Guthaben hat, oder was wahrscheinlicher ist, Geld zu entleihen 
beabsichtigt. 

Bei der sogenannten Erbauung von Baikh im Jahre 725 handelt es sich vor 
allem um eine Verlegung der Standtruppen von Baruqan nach demnaturlichen 
Mittelpunkte des Gebietes, der Stadt Baikh, nachdem die Siedlung in 
Baruqan sich als Fehlschlag erwiesen hatte. Kampfe zwischen einzelnen 
arabischen Stammgruppen hatten dort im Jahre 724 sogar zu einer Schlacht 
gefiihrt. Die Erinnerungen daran sollten wohl abgeschwacht und die 
Wiederkehr ahnlicher Vorkommnisse verhindert werden. Darauf weist die 
Nachricht, dass bei der Zuweisung der Wohnplatze auf die Stammeszuge- 
horigkeit nicht geachtet werden sollte. 

Das zweite war die Wiedererrichtung der Befestigungsanlagen. Ein 
Gedicht zum Preise des Asad, der die Stadt Baikh ‘erbaute’, ist erhalten. 
Vergebens sucht man nach einem Hinweis auf hervorragende Bauwerke, die 
auf seine Veranlassung entstanden. Nur die Sicherheit der Stadtbewohner 
wird hervorgehoben : die beschadigte oder zerstorte Stadtmauer wird in 
verteidigungsfahigen Stand gebracht worden sein. Dass es sich nur um grobe 
Arbeit handelt, scheint auch daraus hervorzugehen, dass jeder Bezirk des 
Gebietes nach Massgabe seines Grundsteuerbetrages die Werkleute fiir den 
Bau zu stellen hatte. Ebenso war ja in Ispahan die Erhaltung der einzelnen 
Teile der Befestigung auf bestimmte Dorfer des umliegenden Gebietes verteilt* 
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Eine eingreifende Veranderung des Stadtbildes wird durch diese ‘Erbauung’ 
in Balkh ebensowenig veranlasst worden sein wie in Raiy. 

liber die Statten der Gottesverehrung in Balkh geben die Araber einiges, 
freilich wird die Uberlieferung dadurch getriibt, dass nach Abstammung und 
Geistesart fremde oder von Abtriinnigen stammende Schriftsteller zum Reden 
Oder Schweigen sich getrieben fuhlen. Besonders storend wirkt die Neigung 
der Muhammedaner, in Mekka den Ausgangspunkt religioser Entwicklung 
zu sehen. Immerhin lasst sich aus den Uberlieferungen entnehmen, dass die 
Gottesverehrung der Bewohner von Balkh Einflussen von Westen und Osten 
ausgesetzt wurde. 

Unter den zehn altesten der Verehrung des Feuers gewidmeten Tempeln, 
die Mas'udi nennt, fehlt der Name von Balkh, dagegen gibt er ihn unter den 
alten Tempeln der Sabier. Die Angabe scheint wenig Glauben zu verdienen 
und doch linden sich auch bei anderen Schriftstellern Einzelzuge, die dazu 
passen. Bei der Besprechung der alten Sabier-Stadt Harran im Zweistrom- 
land erwahnt Ibn Hauqal den dortigen Tell als Cultstatte. Der im ganzen 
sehr wohl unterrichtete und zuverlassige Bearbeiter des Ibn Hauqal, dessen 
Werk in Paris erhalten ist, nennt diesen Tell einen Tirbal und vergleicht ihn 
mit dem Tirbal von Balkh. Vergebens sucht man diese Benennung in den 
Beschreibungen von Balkh. Sollte der Vergleich etwa auf einem Irrtum 
beruhen ? Indessen, schon bei Ibn Hauqal selbst ist von diesem Tirbal von 
Balkh die Rede bei der Schilderung des allgemein bekannten Tirbal von Djur 
in Persien. Diesem kann nach dem Schriftsteller nur verglichen werden das 
Bauwerk in Balkh, westlich davon, ausserhalb des Tores, die Friedhofe 
uberragend, aus gebrannten und aus lufttrockenen Ziegeln erbaut, ausser- 
ordentlich hoch und in seinem obersten Teile noch in der Ausdehnung eines 
djarib. Den Tirbal von Djur hat man als Zikkurrat erklart. Man wird 
Bedenken tragen, eine fiir das Zweistromland bezeichnende Bauweise in 
altester Zeit schon so weit im Osten zu finden. Vielleicht handelt es sich nur 
um einen ungenauen Vergleich, um eine uneigentliche Benennung des 
anderweit als Nubahar bekannten Bauwerkes. Wollte man aber auch eine 
Zikkurrat in Balkh annehmen, muss deshalb eine im Zweistromland bezeugte 
Cultform fur Balkh erwiesen sein ? Das Minaret der Moschee des Ibn Tulun 
in Alt-Cairo war nach dem Vorbilde des Pharos von Alexandrien erbaut und 
diente doch anderem Zwecke und ebenso ist die dem ‘Turm von BabeP 
vergleichbare Form des Minarets bei der grossen Moschee von Samarra kein 
Beweis dafiir, dass es dem Cult babylonischer Gottheiten gedient hatte. Doch 
spricht auch al-Ya'qubi von Sabiern in Balkh : nach ihm war dort die Residenz 
der Arsaciden und von diesen sagt er weiter: ‘sie hatten die Religion der 
Sabier’, ‘sie waren nicht Zoroastrier’. Dazu kommt noch eins. Es ist wahr- 
scheinlich, dass bei Stadtanlagen in alter Zeit die Vertreter der Wissenschaft, 
die Priester, mitwirkten. Beziehungen zwischen Stadtanlage und Cult sind 
darum wohl moglich. Die Siebenzahl der Ringmauern von Ekbatana 
(Hamadan) wird kaum ausschliesslich durch die Riicksicht auf das Gelande 
zu erklaren sein. Nun gibt al-Ya'qubi die Zahl der Tore an der ausse- 
ren Mauer von Balkh auf 12 an und Muqaddasi die Zahl der (Vor-jStadttore 
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auf 7. Es ist ja moglich, dass das aus den einfachen Forderungen des Verkehrs 
erwachsene Zahlen von Ausgangen sind. Das Nebeneinander der beiden 
Zahlen lasst jedoch eine andere Deutung zu. Die Zwolfzahl der ausseren Tore 
kann der Zwolfzahl der ‘Mondhauser’ entsprechen und die Siebenzahl der 
Stadttore der Siebenzahl der Himmelskorper, nach denen auch die Wochen- 
tage benannt sind. Gegen diese Deutung konnen Einwande erhoben werden. 
In den Benennungen der Stadttore ist kein Hinweis auf die Himmelskorper 
erhalten, drei tragen den Namen nach Ortlichkeiten, zwei nach Teilen der 
Bevolkerung, je eins ist nach dem Herstellungsmaterial und dem Namen 
einer Person genannt. Ein anderer Einwand fliesst aus der Vergleichung der 
Nachrichten. Istakhri und nach ihm Ibn Hauqal sagen, dass die Stadt 
(mehrere) Tore hat und von diesen nennen sie die auch von Muqaddasi 
genannten. Gewiss kann Muqaddasi eine Fliichtigkeit untergelaufen sein, 
insofern er der Vorstadt zuschreibt, was nach den anderen der (Innen-) 
Stadt zukommt. Daran aber wird man nicht zweifeln diirfen, dass die von 
den dreien genannten Tore die wichtigsten waren, vielleicht auch die altesten, 
zu denen dann Nebenauslasse aus Grimden des Verkehrs hinzugekommen 
sein konnen, die als unbedeutend von den Schriftstellern nicht genannt 
wurden. 

Eine Erinnerung an den Ort des Tirbal, der ja ausserhalb der Stadt, 
wahrscheinlich auch der Vorstadt lag, kann Yaqut bewahrt haben : er kennt 
Tell Balkh als Name eines Dorfes von Balkh; er wird also innerhalb der 
ausseren Umfassungsmauer gelegen haben. 

Fiir das Wandern eines Cultes vom Zweistromland nach Osten in alter Zeit 
geben arabische Quellen keine grundlegenden Nachrichten. Aus den 
Schilderungen der spateren Verhaltnisse darf man aber auf langen Bestand 
naherer Beziehungen schliessen. Aramaeer werden auch hier den Juden 
vorangegangen sein, die spater fiir Balkh bezeugt werden. So kennt Istakhri 
in der Stadt Balkh ein Judentor und bei Yaqut begegnen Djahudan und 
Djahudanek als Namen von Dorfern des Gebietes von Balkh. Dem erst von 
Ibn Battuta erwahnten Grabe des Propheten Hesekiel in Balkh mag man noch 
so kritisch gegeniiberstehen, dass es in die Zeit vor dem Kommen der Araber 
reicht und eine dem Zoroastriertum fremde Cultstatte bezeichnet, wird man 
als wahrscheinlich annehmen diirfen. Die muhammedanische Uberlieferung 
weiss ja auch von Religionsgesprachen, die in Balkh zur Zeit des Konigs 
Bishtasb stattfanden zwischen Zarathushtra, Djamasb und einem jiidischen 
Propheten, der SMY, also vielleicht Shammay, genannt wird. 

Eine alte Cultstatte wird auch im Innern der Stadt gelegen haben. Istakhri 
versichert, dass die Hauptmoschee in der eigentlichen Stadt und zwar in 
deren Mitte gelegen habe. Es war also ein bevorzugter Platz, der vor dem 
Kommen der Araber anderen Zwecken gedient haben wird. Wahrscheinlich 
standen nicht Wohnhauser dort, sondern entweder eine Burg oder ein 
Heiligtum. Muqaddasi berichtet, dass man zur Hauptmoschee auf Stufen 
hinabstieg. Es war also innerhalb der Cultstatte ein alteres Niveau erhalten 
worden, wahrend die Umgebung durch Verwitterung von Bautriimmern und 
Anschwemmung von Geschiebe sich gehoben hatte. Die letztere Ursache 
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wird bei der Entfernung der Stadt vom Gebirge und dem Fehlen tief ein- 
geschnittener Taler nur wenig zur Hebung der Bodenfiache beigetragen 
haben, eher der Verfall von Hausern, da man in alter Zeit mit Lehm baute und 
erst in spaterer Zeit eine Art Kalkstein verwendete. Demnach wird man die 
Festlegung der Bodenfiache innerhalb der Hauptmoschee der Zeit vor dem 
Kommen der Araber zuweisen miissen und daran denken diirfen, dass die 
Muhammedaner ihre Moscheen gern an die Stelle alterer Cultstatten setzten. 
Eine Burg batten sie wahrscheinlich der eigenen Besatzung als Stiitzpunkt 
iiberwiesen und ware sie zerstort worden, so hatte die Triimmerstatte 
wahrscheinlich die Umgebung iiberragt. 

Welcher Cult dem der Muhammedaner hier voranging, lasst sich nicht mit 
Bestimmtheit sagen; es kann ein alter Feuertempel hier gestanden haben. 
aber auch dieser konnte einen Vorganger haben. Ibn Battutah behauptet, 
etwa der dritte Teil der Hauptmoschee sei von Tchingiz Khan niedergerissen 
worden, weil er nach Schatzen, die unter dem Boden verborgen sein sollten, 
suchen liess. Nach Ibn Battuta soil die Niederlegung dieses Schatzes erst in 
der Abbasidenzeit erfolgt sein. Nun ist zwar die Verwahrung von Geldern im 
Bereiche der Moscheen ofter bezeugt, aber soviel die Berichte geben, in 
besonderen freistehenden Gebauden. Auch bei zoroastrischen Cultbauten 
scheint die Errichtung besonderer Schatzhauser iiblich gewesen zu sein. 
Unterirdisch verwahrte Schatze sind jedoch bei den Ausgrabungen in Susa 
aufgedeckt worden. Da die Nachforschungen unter Tchingiz-Khan in Balkh 
erfolglos waren, lasst sich uber den Wert der tJberlieferung nicht urteilen. 

Weiter kennen die arabischen Nachrichten liber Balkh einen Einfluss von 
Siidosten. Der Nachkomme einer alten Priesterfamilie soil bei einem feind- 
lichen Angriffe auf Balkh von seiner Mutter nach Kashmir gerettet worden 
sein, dort Kenntnisse in der Astronomic, der Medicin und anderen Wissen- 
schaften erworben haben und nach Ausbruch einer grossen Seuche in Balkh 
von seinen Landsleuten zuriickgerufen worden sein. Als Wirkungsstatte der 
Priesterfamilie wird der beriihmte Nubahar bezeichnet. Die Araber nennen 
diesen einen Feuertempel und das wird er zur Zeit ihres Kommens und 
gewiss schon Jahrhunderte vorher gewesen sein. 

Die Rettung eines Kindes nach Indien setzt Beziehungen zwischen Balkh 
und Indien voraus, wie sie das Stadtbild des Mittelalters in dem Inder-Tor 
der Stadt Balkh bezeugt. Da es sich um ein Priesterkind handelt, mochte man 
auch an kultische Beziehungen denken. Soil aber in geschichtlicher Zeit noch 
eine Verbindung zwischen den Feuertempeln Irans und etwa dem Agni-Cult 
Indiens bestanden haben? Kashmir hat jedoch eine besondere Bedeutung in 
der Geschichte des Buddhismus, es wird sogar ein besonderer Vinaya von 
Kashmir erwahnt. Stdrend erscheint vielleicht die Angabe, dass der Fliicht- 
ling in der Lage war, sich Kenntnisse in der Heilkunde zu erwerben. Indessen 
aus den Turfan-Funden weiss man, dass die Buddhisten auch mit Medicin 
sich beschaftigten. Darf man nun wirklich Verehrer des Buddha in Balkh 
annehmen? 

Der Nubahar wird von arabischen Geographen mit grosser Ausfiihrlichkeit 
geschildert. Um einen Kuppelbau, der im Grundriss 100 Ellen im Quadrat 
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einnahm und iiber loo Ellen Hohe hatte, lag eine grosse Anzahl von Zimmern 
Oder Zellen; 360 sollen es gewesen sein, ebenso wie der Palast des Adhud 
addaula 360 Raume umschlossen haben soil. In den Zellen um den Nubahar 
sollen 360 Diener des Heiligtums gewohnt haben, von denen jeder nur einen 
Tag im Jahre Dienst leistete. Das weist auf eine danernde Lebensgemein- 
schaft von Dienern eines Cults. Auch das verraten die arabischen Berichte, 
dass im Nubahar Gotterbilder waren: 'die Konige von China und der Konig 
von Kabul warfen sich, so oft sie die Wallfahrt machten, vor dem grossten 
Gottesbild nieder’. Das weist auf eine Verehrung Buddhas im Nubahar. Dass 
Iran an der Ubermittlung des Buddhismus an China nicht unbeteiligt war, 
weiss man ja auch daraus, dass aus Persien stammende Leute als "Ubersetzer 
buddhistischen Schrifttums ins Chinesische genannt werden. So lehnt man 
die von den Arabern gegebene Deutung des Namens der Cultstatte von 
neupersisch bahar 'Fruhling’, weil die Einweihung des Baues im Fnihling 
erfolgte und Friihlingsblumen dabei zu seinem Schmucke verwendet wurden, 
in neuerer Zeit meist ab und erklart ihn durch indisch vihara, das Kloster. 
Freilich kann das Wort im Indischen auch die Aufstellung der heiligen Feuer 
an einem anderen Orte bezeichnen. Wie sollten aber iranische Verehrer des 
Feuers darauf verfallen, ihre Cultstatte mit einem indischen Ausdruck zu 
bezeichnen? Es wird also wohl bei einem buddhistischen Kloster bleiben 
miissen und dieses wahrscheinlich nicht das einzige in Balkh gewesen sein. 
Nubahar miisste ja das Neue Kloster sein und der Gegensatz, das Alte 
Kloster, ist kaum irgend ein Mutterkloster im fernen Indien; es gab ja viele 
Hunderte buddhistischer Kloster und deren Griindung erfolgte wahr- 
scheinlich in liberraschend schneller Folge. So wird das Neue Kloster einem 
alteren gegeniiberstehen, das in Balkh selbst lag. Die wachsende Zahl der 
Anhanger wird seine Verlegung und Vergrosserung notwendig gemacht, 
Furstengunst den Bau gefordert haben: als Erbauer wird Manoshchihr 
genannt. 

Im Stadtbild erscheint der Nubahar als spatere Zufugung: er lag ausserhalb 
der eigentlichen Stadt in der Vorstadt. Es ist moglich, dass erst der Wunsch, 
ihn zu schiitzen, den Bau der Mauer um die Vorstadt veranlasste. 

Zerstort wurde der Nubahar nach Baladhori unter Ibn 'Amir; das ware 
nach Tabari um das Jahr 652 unserer Zeitrechnung. Die Arbeit leitete ein 
sonst als Bruckenerbauer bekannter Freigelassener; die Zerstorung wird also 
sachgemass und weitgehend ausgefiihrt worden sein. Nach Tabari besuchte 
aber noch im Jahre 708 u.Z. Nizak die alte schon seinen Vorfahren teure 
Cultstatte um zu beten und gottliche Hilfe fur seine Erhebung gegen die 
Araber sich zu sichem. Dieser Besuch gait wohl nur den Triimmern des 
Heiligtums und war gewissermassen symbolisch, eine Verpflichtung auf die 
Zukunft : bei einem Siege der Aufstandischen sollte der Tempel von neuem 
erstehen. 

Von den eigentlichen Cultstatten der Zoroastrier in Balkh wird in ara- 
bischen Berichten nicht gesprochen, die dem Islam unmittelbar vorher- 
gehende Zeit suchte man wohl, wenigstens ausserlich, mit Schweigen zu 
bedecken. Sie schweigen aber nicht iiber die hohe Bedeutung von Balkh fur 
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die Entwicklung der Religion Zoroasters : sein Empfang durch den Konig, die 
Priifung und Billigung seiner Lehre durch die Weisen und den Konig 
geschah nach ihnen in Balkh, so wurde Zoroasters Lehre in Balkh zur 
Staatsreligion. 

Von der grossen Zahl hervorragender Personlichkeiten, die Balkh auch nach 
der arahischen Eroberung hervorgebracht hat, beriicksichtigen die arabischen 
Geographen naher nur eine Familie, die Barmak. Geschichte wollen sie damit 
bieten, aber dem aufmerksamen Leser bleiben schwere Bedenken nicht erspart. 
Gewiss verlauft die Entwicklung der Menschheit, wie die des einzelnen 
Menschen nicht immer in einfacher gerader Linie und so konnen auch in der 
Geschichte einer Familie unerwartete Wendungen eintreten. Ausserdem ist 
die Gestalt selbst dieser muhammedanischentlberlieferung nicht einwandfrei : 
die altere Quelle, Ibn al-Faqih, ist nur in einem Auszuge erhalten und die 
jiingere Quelle, die zunachst durch die gewissenhafte Angabe des Gewahrs- 
mannes Vertrauen erweckt, Yaqut, zeigt weiterhin Neigung zur Abrundung 
und Ungenauigkeit. So ist mit Liicken der Uberlieferung zu rechnen und die 
Beurteilung dieser Familiengeschichte bedarf besonderer Vorsicht und 
Zuriickhaltung. 

Der Nachweis ausserer Unwahrscheinlichkeiten ist nicht besonders leicht. 
So versichert der Bericht, dass die Umgestaltung des Heiligtumes von Balkh 
nach dem Vorbilde des Heiligtumes von Mekka, wie es in der Zeit vor 
Muhammed war, erfolgt ist. Sie kann von einer phantastischen Deutung des 
Namens der Familie ausgehen, sie kann erfunden sein, um den Bewohnern von 
Balkh nahezulegen, dem Vorbilde ihrer Vorfahren zu folgen und wiederum 
von Mekka die durch Muhammed nunmehr gelauterte Form der Gottesver- 
ehrung anzunehmen. Indessen ganz unwahrscheinlich ware die Erfindung 
nicht. Mekka lag an der alten Weihrauchstrasse, der Spezereihandel von 
Sudarabien ging auf dem Landwege nach dem Zweistromlande und wird von 
dort weiter nach dem Osten vorgedrungen sein. Es konnten also nach der 
Handelsstadt Balkh recht wohl Nachrichten uber Mekka gelangt sein; ob sie 
zur Nachahmung reizen konnten, ist freilich eine andere Frage. 

Weiter berichtet die Uberlieferung, die ganze Familie sei in Balkh vernichtet 
worden mit Ausnahme eines nach Indien geretteten Kindes. Wie wird dessen 
Riickkehr begriindet ? Eine Seuche bricht in Balkh aus, sie wird als gottliche 
Heimsuchung empfunden und fiihrt zur Riickberufung des Vertriebenen. Ists 
nicht eine Losung wie der deus ex machina ? Auch hier kniipft die tJberlie- 
ferung an tatsachlich gegebene Verhaltnisse an. Noch der spate Da’ud al- 
Antaki erwahnt in der V orrede zu seiner Arzneimittellehre neben dem Medina- 
Wurm die Geschwure von Balkh als Beispiele dafxir, dass Krankheiten nach 
Ortliclikeiten, an denen sie besonders haufig waren, benannt wurden. 
Vielleicht ist auch die Krankheit, an der nach Tabari der um Balkh hoch- 
verdiente omayyadische Statthalter Asad dort stirbt, eine besondere Form 
dieser Endemie. 

Ebensowenig wird man daran zweifeln diirfen, dass ein Mitglied der 
Familie Kenntnisse in der Heilkunde hatte. Das bekannte Barmakiden- 
Raucherwerk ist schwerlich nur zu Ehren der Familie benannt; es ist wahr- 
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scheinlich eine von einem Mitgliede der Familie vorgeschriebene Zusam- 
mensetzung von DuftstofFen. Die Vorstellung, dass durch Rauchern Seuchen 
bekampft warden konnten, ist im Mittelalter weit verbreitet. 

Eher lassen sich innere Unwahrscheinlichkeiten aufweisen. Die Darstellung 
scheint der Familie von der Zeit vor der Herrschaft der Arsaciden bis zum 
Eindringen der Araber die leitende Stellung in der Gottesverehrung von 
Balkh zuzuschreiben. Die Familie hatte dann mindestens drei Herrscher- 
geschlechter liberdauert. Das ist moglich: weltliche Herrscher sind meist 
starker gefahrdet als geistliche Wiirdentrager. Aber die den altesten Barmak 
zngeschriebene Form der Gottesverehrung soli der Sterndienst gewesen sein. 
Weiterhin wird nur die Anpassung an Mekkas alten und neuen Glauben 
erwahnt; vom Zoroastriertum ist hier iiberhaupt nicht die Rede. Selbst bei 
dieser Darstellung miisste mindestens zweimal ein tiefgreifender Glaubens- 
wechsel erfolgt sein. Auch das ist bei einer Familie in Jahrhunderte langer 
Entwicklung durchaus moglich. Unwahrscheinlich ist jedoch, dass die an der 
Spitze des Cultus stehende Familie dabei ihre Stellung behaupten konnte. In 
der Regel stellen sich die hochsten Vertreter des Bestehenden zu Glaubens- 
neuenmgen in schroffen Gegensatz und diese werden durch neu aufstrebende 
Krafte zum Siege gefiihrt. Auch wenn man die grosse Schmiegsamkeit der 
Barmakiden bei der Anpassung an die arabische Herrschaft ins Auge fasst, 
bleibt hier ein ungeklarter Rest. 

Freilich bietet der Text noch eine andere Moglichkeit : der Verfasser konnte 
von der ungestorten Fortdauer der geistlichen Wiirde des obersten Pnesters 
am Nubahar in Balkh reden, das soil die eigentliche Bedeutung des Namens 
Barmak sein, ohne sich auf deren Bewahrung in einer Familie festzulegen. 
Dafiir konnte angefiihrt werden, dass er es fiir notwendig halt festzustellen, 
dass Vater und Grossvater des etwa zur Zeit der arabischen Eroberung 
geborenen Khalid die hohe Wiirde bekleidet haben. Das wiirde die Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit des Berichtes etwas heben. 

Unglaubwiirdig bleibt aber der Versuch, den zoroastrischen Cult in Balkh 
vollig totzuschweigen. Zeitgenossische Dichter sahen in den Barmakiden der 
Abbasidenzeit verkappte Zoroastrier. Mag man in den syrischen Martyrer- 
Acten liber die Verfolgung der Christen im Sasanidenreich noch so viel 
Tendenz annehmen, die Moglichkeit, dass das wichtigste Heiligtum von 
Balkh in der Zeit, als die Araber ins Land kamen, einer anderen als der 
Staatsreligion diente, ist ausgeschlossen. 

Ebenso bietet die Darstellung der Einfuhrung des Islams in Balkh manches 
wunderliche. Ein Barmak soil schon unter dem Khalifen ^Othman als Geisel 
nach Arabien gebracht worden sein und dort den Islam angenommen haben. 
Die Familie ist damit nicht einverstanden, er wird abgesetzt. Man sollte 
meinen, damit sei der Fall erledigt; der Tempeldienst bliebe ja in der alten 
Weise erhalten und die Bevolkerung hatte keinen Anlass zum Glaubens- 
wechsel: Jedoch der Tarkhan will den abgesetzten Barmak zwingen, zum 
alten Glauben zuriickzukehren und die Bewohner sind spater Muhammedaner. 
Die Sohne des abgesetzten Barmak bleiben dem alten Glauben treu, einer von 
ihnen ubernimmt die Wiirde des obersten Priesters am Heiligtum und sogar 
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der jungste ins Ausland gerettete Sohn wird im alten Glauben erzogen. 
Dennoch vernichtet der fur den alten Glauben kampfende Tarkhan nicht nur 
den zum Islam iibergetretenen Barmak, sondern auch seine Sohne bis auf den 
einen, der in Sicherheit gebracht wird. Unerklart bleibt schliesslich auch, wie 
der im alten Glauben erzogene letzte Barmak, der von seinen zum alten 
Glauben sich zuriicksehnenden Landsleuten zuriickberufen wird, sich und 
seine Anhanger dem Islam zufiihrt. Es ist offenbar eine sagenhafte Gestaltung, 
die an alte vielleicht sogar geschichtliche Uberlieferungen ankniipft, sie aber 
ohne besondere Geschicklichkeit verbindet. Sichtlich verfolgt sie den Zweck, 
die Verbindung zwischen Mekka und Balkh als sehr alt zu erweisen und die 
Entscheidung der Barmakiden fur den Islam in sehr fruhe Zeit hinaufzurucken. 
Deutlich ist auch die Absicht, die Erinnerung an die Zoroastrische Zeit von 
Balkh als eine fiir die Beteiligten unbequeme und darum zu vertuschende 
Angelegenheit vollig mit Stillschweigen zu iibergehen. Geschichtlich kann 
der Oberfall von Balkh durch einen fremden Fiirsten, auch die Vernichtung 
einer Priesterfamilie sein. Auch Tabari erwahnt ja ein ahnliches Ereignis, 
aber nicht in der Zeit nach dem Eindringen der Araber, sondern bedeutend 
fruher, als Bishtasp nach Einfiihrung des Zoroastrischen Cultes sich von 
Balkh einige Zeit entfernt und am Kirmanischen Damawand religiosen 
Ubungen widmet. Bei jenem Angriffe wird es sich aber um einen Versuch, 
den Zoroastrischen Cult wieder zu beseitigen, gehandelt haben. Tabari 
erwahnt ausser der Vernichtung der Oberpriester ausdriicklich die Zerstorung 
der Feuertempel. 

Die Rettung eines Priestersohnes nach Kashmir kann ebenfalls geschicht- 
lich sein, aber sie lag wohl ebenfalls weit zuruck in der Vergangenheit und 
erfolgte wahrscheinlich als Buddha’s Verehrung in Balkh einem anderen Culte 
weichen sollte und die Priester hartnackig dem sich widersetzten. Damit fallt 
auch die wunderliche Annahme, dass die Heilkunde in Balkh erst nach dem 
Eindringen der Araber heimisch geworden ware. Heilkunde und Awesta 
waren schon fruher miteinander verbunden. 

Es waren, wenn nicht die Barmakiden selbst, so doch ihnen nahestehende 
Kreise, die diese Uberarbeitung alter Uberlieferungen vorgenommen haben. 
Eine lange Folge von Priestergeschlechtern wurde ihnen als Vorfahren 
gegeben, so dass der ausgedehnte Besitz des Nubahar an Landgiitern, 
Wasserrechten und Leibeigenen ihnen als uraltes Familienerbgut zukam. So 
konnten sie als ein altes Geschlecht von Priester-Fiirsten am Abbasidenhofe 
auftreten. Dass man in Balkh selbst in der Zeit des Harun ar-Rashid mit dem 
Islam noch nicht ganz ausgesohnt war, zeigt die Nachricht des Ya'qubi, dass 
beim Aufstande des Rafi', der nicht nur zum Sturz der Abbasidenherrschaft, 
sondern auch zur Ermordung der in Khorasan lebenden Muhammedaner 
aufforderte, ihm Heifer auch zustromten aus den Provinzen von Balkh. 

P. SCHWARZ 

University of Leipzig, 



ZWEI AWESTAWORTER 


I. upastdhairyai, 

D ie Wortform upastdhairydi steht in der letzten Strophe des ersten 
Kapitels des Hom-Yast in den Ausgaben (Y. 9. 32) ; eine andere Stelle 
fur das Wort gibt es nicht. Sicher ist, dass ein dat. sing. fern, gemeint ist ; die 
Stelle lautet: paiti jahikaydi ydtumaitydi maohand.kairydi upastd.bairydi . . . 
kdhrpdm . . . vahard jaihi^ in der neuesten deutschen Ubersetzung — abgesehen 
von dem fraglichen Wort — : ‘Gegen den Leib der hexenhaften Buhlerin, die 

Lust bereitet [ ] . . . schlage die Waffe’ (Lommel, Die Yosts des Awesta, 

Gottingen, 1927, 191). Sicher scheint weiter, dass -hairy at zu bar- ‘tragen’ 
gehort. Unsicher ist der erste Teil der Zusammensetzung. Die einheimische 
tJbersetzung (nach Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, 397 und J. M. 
Unvala, NeryosangKs Sanskrit Version of the Horn Yast (Yasn. ix-xi) with the 
original Avesta and its Pahlavi Version translated with copious Notes and a 
glossarial Index ^ Vienna, 1924) versteht upastdbairydi als *der hilfebringenden’ 
(pehl. apar-pdndhih (i) burtdr ‘carrying great protection; doing great favour’; 
fur Neryosanghs pratipaksatvarh Ubhrandyam ‘carrying enmity’ vermutet 
Unvala, aM, 0 . 50 adhikapaksatvam ‘great protection’, weil Neryosangh 
pt\i\.apar gewohnlich mit adhika- ubersetzt). Dabei macht es keine Schwierig- 
keit, dass das Wort fur ‘Beistand, Hilfe’ nicht upastOy sondern upastd heisst; 
denn gegeniiber upastd- von K5.4, J 3. 6. 7, Mf 1.2, Hi, L13 haben die 
Handschriften L i, O 2 und Bb i wirklich upastd- \ darauf deuten auch 
J 5 und J 2 (an der Stelle defekt) mit upastdi- (vgl. upastdi- in K ii und C i). 
Dass man upastdm bar- ‘Hilfe bringen’ sagte, wird durch die altpersischen 
Inschriften und durch das Awesta bestatigt (Bartholomae, WB, 934 f.). Aber 
die einheimische Ubersetzung muss sich hinzudenken, wem die jahika Hilfe 
bringt : pehl. ku pandhth i vindskdrdn kunety Nery. kila raksdm pdpakarmindm 
kurute ‘she gives (lit. makes) protection to evil doers’. Diese Erganzung ergibt 
sich nicht ungezwungen aus dem Zusammenhang, und sie passt schlecht zu 
den andern Beiwortern. Auch Spiegels Ausweg (im Commentary den Dativ 
im folgenden Relativsatz yerohe (statt fern.) frafravaiti mono ‘deren Sinn 
fortschweift’ zu suchen (‘welche Hilfe bringt dem, dessen Sinn’ u.s.w.), 
befriedigt nicht, obschon de Harlez und Darmesteter (‘qui abrutit et protege 
celui dont I’ame oscille’) Spiegel gefolgt sind.^ 

Lommel ubersetzt das oben ausgelassene Wort: ‘(und ihren) Schoss (?) 
darbietet (?)’, nur im Ausdruck etwas anders als Justis ‘die Geschlechtsteile 
darbietend’ (im Handbuch)y Spiegels ‘zur Wollust aufreizend’ (in der 
tJbersetzung) und Geigers ‘sich preisgebend’ {Ostiran. KultuTy 338). Diesen 
Deutungen liegt ebenfalls die Lesart upastd.bairydi zu grunde. Der zweite 
Teil des Wortes ist dabei gleich verstandenwie von der liberliefertenErklarung, 
im ersten Teil vermutet man dann ein im Awesta nicht vorkommendes Wort 

^ Darmesteter gibt dazu die Erklarung: ‘II s’agit des secours de la magie que la Jahi met au 
service de ceux qu’elle s^duit*. 
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upasta- ‘Schoss’ (im Sinne von ‘Mutterschoss’). Das Indische kennt ein 
solches Wort: updstha- (i) m. Schoss (Engl, ‘lap’); (2) m.n. Geschlechtsteile, 
besonders des Weibes (PW.), und ai. updstha- mag wirklich eine iranische 
Entsprechung gehabt haben. Wenigstens eine klirzere Form des Wortes 
besitzt das Iranische sicher : upas- ‘Schoss’ in upaspud'nm n. ‘Schwangerschaft’ 
V. S, 45 (Bartholomae, Altiran, Worterbuch, 396), zu einem Stamme ^upah-y 
ai. nur updsi ‘im Schoss’. Wie bei der einheimischen Dbersetzung kann auch 
bei der von Lommel als Notbehelf angenommenen europaischen ein Dativ 
hinzugedacht werden: wem die jahika den Schoss darbringt (dem jeweiligen 
cohabitator) ; man mag dann, indem man u. mit dem vorhergehenden Beiwort 
in engere Verbindung bringt, libersetzen ‘der als den Schoss darbietende 
Lustbereitenden’ oder ‘die Lust bereitet, indem sie (dem Liebhaber) den 
Schoss darbringt’. Fiir die jahika ist dieser Sinn nicht sehr bezeichnend ; das 
Beiwort u. konnte so auch von einer rechtglaubigen Ehefrau gesagt werden. 
Man konnte aber m.w. auch verstehen ‘der Lust bereitenden, der (jedem 
beliebigen) ihren Schoss anbietenden’ bzw. ‘der ihren Schoss ausbietenden’. 
Gegen beide Auffassungen spricht die Bedeutung, die dabei fiir bar- angenom- 
men wird, die Darmesteter ‘plus qu’etrange’ nennt. 

Bartholomae im Worterbuch (und ebenso Reichelt im Elementarbuch) 
betrachtet das Wort im ersten Teil als unerklart: j. upasta- bar a- Adj. (fern. 
%airi) ‘ — ? — bringend’. Bartholomae hat damit seinen friihern Standpunkt 
{Handbuch der altiranischen Dialekte^ 182, und Glossar, 221) aufgegeben, 
namlich bairydi sei zu streichen; upasta wird er dabei wie Geldner gefasst 
haben, an den er teilweise sich anlehnte. Geldner, Vber die Metrik des 
jungeren Avesta, Tubingen, 1877, S. 136 f., 141 hatte namlich, um Achtsilbler 
statt der Zehnsilbler zu gewinnen, auch noch paiti im Anfang der Strophe 
gestrichen und iibersetzt ‘Wider den Leib . . . der behexenden, mit ihrem 
Leibe Wollust bereitenden’ ; er fasst also upasta als Instrumental zum vorher- 
gehenden maoSand.kairydi, 

Da keine der bisherigen Erklarungen noch Anderungen des Beiwortes u. 
befriedigt, weder die alteste noch die neueren, darf wohl ein neuer Versuch 
unternommen werden. Er geht von der Lesung upastd.bairydi aus, rechnet 
jedoch damit, dass sich hinter dieser Lesung etwas anderes verbirgt. Die 
Vermutung, die sich mir zuerst aufdrangte, war die, dass hinter upastd-bairydi 
ein upazdawrayai stecke. Dabei ware upaz das Gleiche wie upas in upas.pu- 
d'rim und dawrayai dat. sing. fern, zu einem Adjektiv dama- ‘betriigend’ zu 
dab- ‘betriigen’; vgl. aus dem Indischen dabhrd- ‘wenig, gering, diirftig’, 
eigentlich wohl ‘betriigend, triigerisch’, zu dabh- ‘betriigen; schadigen, 
verletzen’.^ Man kann dann maohand-kairydi upaz. dawrayai auffassen als 
\derjahika) die Lust bereitet, die [aber] ihren Schoss betrugt’ (oder: ‘wobei 
sie aber ihren Schoss betriigt’), namlich um die Leibesfrucht. Das ginge auf 
Verhinderung der Konzeption oder auf Abtreibung. Die letztere wird V. 15, 9 

^ 1 st die zweite Bedeutung auch iranisch? Awest. datwi^f *Name ernes bestimmten Gebre- 
chens (oder Siechtums)’ Bartholomae, WB. 680, wiirde so etymologisch verstandlich ; vgl. d. 
^Schaden, Letbesschaden^^ in der Schweiz fur jede Verletzung, Wunde, Geschwiir, besonders 
auch Leib-, Netzbruch (Schweiz. Idiotikon, viii 165 f). 
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bei einem unbescholtenen Weibe anzuwenden untersagt, war also auch in 
diesem Falle nicht selten (vgl. W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 337 f.; M.N, 
Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilisation^ New York, 1932, 112. 330). Um so weniger 
durften beide Praktiken bei Atrjahika gefehlt haben. Auf beide kann sich die 
Klage der Asi beziehen iiber die jahika^ die keine Kinder gebiert (haca 
apvhrd.zanyai jahikayai Yt. 17. 57). Dafiir dass hier nicht die jahika 
paradaxsta von Str. 54 wiederkehrt, sondern dass es sich um gewollte Kinder- 
losigkeit handelt, spricht die Variante pud'rojanydi J 10, -jainya K 12, ‘die 
das Kind totet’ (womit nicht nur Kindertotung oder -aussetzung, sondern 
auch die beiden oben genannten Prozeduren gemeint sein konnen). 

Diese dem Sinne nach, wie mir scheint, passende Deutung macht freilich 
nach der sprachlichen Seite einige Voraussetzungen. Ein upaz- neben upas- 
anzunehmen, bereitet allerdings keine Schwierigkeit ; ein upaz.dawra- stellt 
sich zu ravaz-da- ‘Befreiung schaffend’, vanhazdd^ altpers. Vdhyazdata bei 
Bartholomae, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie^ Ii, 108. 149. Aber fiir 
ttpazJawraydi kommt man, soweit ich sehe, nach der Methode, mit der 
Andreas fiir die Praxis Ernst gemacht hat, auf eine altere Schreibung 
wp(’)zd(’)br(’)y’y, wahrend die iJberlieferung auf wp(’)st(’)br(’)y’y fiihrt. 
Man miisste also annehmen, dass aus irgend einem Grunde statt zd (oder 
vielleicht zt) eingetreten sei st. Dass neben upast- auch upast- gelesen wurde, 
erklart sich wohl daraus, dass in jiingerer Sprachentwicklung st fiir alteres H 
erscheinen kann (Horn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie^ I 2, 86) ; so mochte 
man wohl auch altes st durch H ersetzen, um das Wort als echt erscheinen zu 
lassen. Jedenfalls aber gibt es noch mehr Beispiele fiir H statt st (so Y. 57. 2 
frastdertdt : in J 6. Jm i. S 2 aber auch fiir st statt st (Y.57, 2 d'wordstdra ; 
in J 6. Jm I. Pt I Q'wardstard ; in J 15. L 13,2 Q'Wdrdstd^ in J 7 d'worasto ; Y57, 8 ; 
vacastastivat, in Hi, J2 vaca,stastivat^ in J6. Jmi. Lb 2 vacastastivat)\ 
Y 57.10 tdsti: in J 6, Jm.i tdsti). 

Die alte Schreibung lasst aber noch andern Moglichkeiten Raum, und man 
wird einer zweiten den Vorrang geben vor der Vermutung upaz,dawraydi^ 
da sie bei ungefahr gleichem Sinne graphisch einwandfrei ist. Die hinter 
upastabairydi stehende Schreibung wp(’)st(’)br(’)y’y kann auch als wp(’)sst(’) 
br(')y’y = upas.stawraydi verstanden warden. Das heisst dann ‘der ihren 
Schoss (bzw. dessen Tatigkeit) hemmenden’ ; stawra- gehort dann zu ^stab- 
(ai. stahh- ‘feststellen, stiitzen ; anhalten, hemmen ; festbannen durch Zauber’) ; 
belegt ist nur etymologisch identisches stawra- ‘fest’ (Bartholomae, WB. 1592). 
Hier ist also Schreibung von zwei gleichen, auf einander folgenden Konsonan- 
ten durch einfachen Konsonanten vorausgesetzt. Gar keine besondere 
graphische Voraussetzung wiirde die Lesung upas.tafraydi machen; aber mit 
einer Bedeutung ‘den Schoss (ver)brennend’ (vgl. awest. tafnu-^ ai. tap-) 
kommt man nicht zurecht, Ich mochte daher die zweitgenannte Moglichkeit 
vorziehen. 

Die Herkunft von indoiranisch upds- ‘Schoss’ ist bisher, so scheint es, nicht 
ermittelt. Zur Bedeutung wiirde Ankniipfung an vedisch vdpati ‘streut hin, 
sat’, uptd- ‘hingestreut, gesat’ passen; upds- ware dann zunachst ‘das Saen’ 
oder ‘der Ort des Saens’ gewesen (vgl. zur Anschauung ai. ksetra -n. (i) Grund- 
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besitz, Grundstiick; Grund und Boden (5) derfruchtbare Mutterleib ; das 

als Feld gedachte Eheweib, welches der Ehemann selbst bestellt oder durch 
Andere bestellen lasst. PW., griech. oTr^ipeiv t€kvojv dXoKa, dpcJoaifioc yvac). 
Das ai. updstha- wiirde dann, in Wackernagels Auffassung als upds-stha- 
[Altindische Grammatik^ i. 114), lediglich das Moment des Ortes unterstrei- 
chen. Man setzt ai. upds- allgemein als n. an. Aber ein normales Neutrum zu 
mp- wiirde ai. ^vdpas- lauten (Macdonell, Vedic grammar^ § 343). Ausserhalb 
des Griechischen scheint es uberhaupt keine beweiskraftigen Beispiele fur 
schwache Gestalt der Wurzelsilbe der Neutra auf -os\ -es zu geben (griech. i'So? 
t;0o? u.a. stehen daher sekundar fiir ^Fihos ^Feposi), und es ware damit nur die 
Gestalt der ersten Silbe, nicht die Endbetonung erklart. Also setzen updsi^ 
updstha- (fiir ^upds-stha-) ein iipds- m. oder f. voraus ; vgl. apds- m.f. Virkend’, 
usds- f. ‘Morgenrdte’ (eig. ‘die aufleuchtet’ ; zu vas-). Die alteste Bedeutung 
von upas- war dann ‘saend' bzw. ‘Saer, Saerin’. EinBedenkenkonnte man aus 
der Chronologie der beiden Hauptbedeutungen im Indischen schopfen. Bei 
updstha- ist die Bedeutung ‘Schoss’ im Smne von sskr. utsahga-^ engl. lap die 
altere gegeniiber der Bedeutung ‘Geschlechtsteile’; upds- (nur updsi loc.) 
ist uberhaupt nur in der Bedeutung von engl. lap belegt (RV. v. 43. 7 ; x. 27. 13). 
Nimmt man aber diese als die urspriingliche, so sagt die Zusammensetzung 
upd{s)stha- nicht mehr als das erste Glied {upds- ‘lap’, upd{s)stha- ‘spot of the 
lap’); ist ‘Mutterschoss’ (oder ‘der Saer’ bzw. ‘die Saerin’) die altere Bedeu- 
tung, versteht man, dass upd{s)stha- gebildet werden konnte als ‘Ort, Gegend 
des Mutterschosses’ ; dann ist ‘lap’ die Bedeutung, die man fiir updstha- in 
erster Linie erwarten muss. Man muss dann annehmen, dass bei upds- die 
Bedeutung ‘lap’ aus der alteren ‘Mutterschoss’ hervorgegangen ist; dazu 
stimmt das awest. upah- (in upas.pud'rlm und — nach der vorangehenden 
Ausfuhrung — in upas.stawraydi), das nur ‘Mutterschoss’ bedeutet. 

2. vakqmsaoL 

In Yt. 14. II erscheint nach Geldners Text VoroiJrayna 

ustrahe kdhrpa vaharyaos 
dadg,saos aiwitacinahe 
urvato frasparanahe. 

Lommel in seiner neuen deutschen Ubersetzung bietet dafiir: ‘in der 
Gestalt eines briinstigen Kamelhengstes, der bissig ( ?) ist und angreift, der 
schnell ist und ausschlagt’. Die beiden ‘und’ fehlen im Urtext (wie ich glaube, 
mit gutem Grund); sie lassen zusammen mit den Adjektiven ‘bissig’ und 
‘schneir und dem Prasens der Verba den Inhalt der Relativsatze als 
dauernde Eigenschaft des Kamelhengstes erscheinen. Auch Bartholomae, 
WB, 1535 denkt fiir das vorletzte Beiwort an etwas Bleibendes, namlich an 
‘eine gute Eigenschaft des Kamels’ ; er setzt das Wort als urvata- an und lasst 
urvato statt ^urvatahe stehen, wahrend Lommel offenbar mit Friihern aurvato 
liest. Dies wiirde allerdings eine bleibende Eigenschaft bezeichnen, wahrend 
vaharyaos und aiwitacinahe (nach Bartholomae, WB. 90, ‘heranlaufend, 
anspringend,’ zur Begattung, vom Kamelhengst) sicher auf einen voriiber- 
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gehenden Zustand weist, frasparanahe (‘mit den Fussen ausschlagend’ 
Bartholomae, WB, 1002) sehr wahrscheinlich. 

Das Fragezeichen in Lommels Ubersetzung bedeutet nicht, dass die 
Ubersetzung des Wortes dad^saos unsicher ist — dieses konnte man kaum 
anders verstehen^ — sondern das Wort selbst. tiberliefert ist (i) dadg,n,sdisy 
K38, M4, Mlz, K16 (zweite Hand), dahgn.sdis K36; (2) vadanJois^ J 10; 
(3) mk^saos Fi (-gm- zweite Hand), K16 (erste Hand), Ei, Lii, 
vakam.saos Pti, L18, P13, O3, Jm4, K40. Was unter (2) steht, ist 
Kombination von (i) und (3), wobei (i) iiberwiegt. Kombination von (i) und 
(3) ist auch dadasaos der Neuausgabe; das damit angenommene Wort hatte an 
cicid^d instr. sing. (Bartholomae, WB. 585) eine Bildungsanalogie und an ai. 
dg^uka- ‘beissend’ eine Stiitze. Aber dadgsois lasst sich auch als Gen. eines 
i- Stammes verstehen ; dadarayo nom. pi. und ap. Dadarsis (ai. dddhrsi- ‘kxihn’) 
bei Bartholomae, WB. 731 beweisen die Moglichkeit einer reduplizierten 
Bildung auf Da neben dem Wortanfang dad- nie der Wortausgang -aos 
erscheint, sondern nur -dis, verdient ein dadgsi- ‘beissend’ den Vorzug.^ 

Bartholomae, der im Grundriss der iranischen PhilologUy I i, 103 noch 
dadgsu- ‘bissig’ anerkannte, hat das Wort nicht in sein Worterbuch aufge- 
nommen. Er halt hier Sp. 1336 vakgmsaos fur die allein richtige Lesart, ohne 
eine Deutung des W ortes zu geben : ‘ dass vakP zu lesen, geht aus F. [ = F rahang 
i oim] 8 hervor, wo auf vahairayos (richtig vahairyaof) vakguvardis folgt.’ Dass 
dadgnsois (so ist iiberliefert!) lediglich eine Entstellung von vakgmsaos sei, 
wie Bartholomae annimmt, ist aber kaum wahrscheinlich ; dad, ist auch kaum 
ein so gelaufiges Wort gewesen, dass es sich unwillkurlich an Stelle des 
unverstandlich gewordenen vakgmsaos hatte eindrangen konnen.^ Man wird 
dadgsdis als alte Variante neben den Formen mit vak- anerkennen mussen. 

Bartholomae bemerkt zu vakgm^ es sei acc. sing, zu einem ^vakd- f. oder 
Adv. Ein ^vakd liesse sich ankniipfen an das altindogermanische Wort fur 
Tflanzensaft, Harz’, dessen vollste Gestalt in lett. svakas pi. ‘Harz. Gummi’ 
vorliegt (vgl. Walde-Pokorny, V ergleichendes Worterbuch der idg, Sprachen^ ii. 
515 f.). Neben dem Anlaut sw- erscheint bei diesem Wort auch nur 5-; in 
andem Fallen wechseln^- und«;-; vgl. ^swei- : ^weiUbd., 1 . 241 und Brugmann, 
Grundriss^ I. ^26 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik^ 1 . 332. Neben 
Stammen auf idg. -0- gibt es Kollektiva auf -d-\ so ist ein iran. vakd- f. 
Tflanzensaft’ denkbar. Wie im Slavischen das Wort fur Tflanzensaft’ auch 
von ‘Tierblut’ und ‘Bluteiter’ gebraucht wird, im Albanesischen ausschliess- 
lich fiir ‘Blut’, kann iran. ^vakd vom ‘Brunstsaft’ der Tiere gebraucht 
gewesen sein. Der acc. vakgm hangt ab von -saoL Eine Deutung ist moglich, 
wenn man dafiir -saos liest. Man kann dabei auf die Lesart unter (2) hinweisen 
{vadgn.sdis), die etwas Altes bewahrt haben konnte ; Verwechslung von s und s 

^ *aux dents longues’ (Darmesteter) kann es nicht heissen. 

* dadgsdis kann seine Endung nicht etwa vom vorhergehenden vahairyois (haufige Variante 
2u richtigem vaZaryaos) bekommen haben, sondern es ist eher umgekehrt vaZairyois nach 
dadgsdis entstanden (durch ausserhche Angleichung). 

^ Unklar ist, was die Uberlieferung mit der Trennung dadgn.sdis meint. Etwa dalnjddn 
‘Zahn’ und -sots zu saeni- ‘spitz’, ai. st- ‘scharfen* ? Die neupers. Ubersetzung, die Bartholomae, 
WB, 1336 anfuhrt, versteht dad, als sud dihanda ‘Nutzen machend’. 
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aus irgendwelchen Griinden begegnet aber auch sonst: paitisatay Y. 57, 13 
(in J 6.15, Jm. 1,82 -sata)^ asa, Yt 19. 95 (in D as).^ -saos lasst sich beziehen 
auf awest. s{y)aV’' ‘sich in Bewegung setzen’, aktiv ‘in Bewegung setzen’ in 
mtomta- ‘vom Winde bewegt’ u.a. (Bartholomae, WB. 1714, 1917-8), ai. cyu- 
(auch ‘herausfliessen lassen, heraustraufeln lassen’, besonders auch in den 
Formen cyut-^ scut-). So kommt man fiir vakqmsaos auf die in den Zusammen- 
hang passende Bedeutung ‘des Brunstsaft ausstromen lassenden.’ 

Das vorletzte Wort der oben angefuhrten Stelle setze ich gleich mit Hrvant- 
‘fassend, packend’ bei Bartholomae, WB. 1541, und ubersetze, indem ich je 
das erste Wort vonZeile 2 und 3 dem zweiten unterordne : ‘in der Gestalt eines 
brixnstigen Kamelhengstes, der (zubeissend oder) Brunstsaft ausstromen 
lassend ansprang, der anfassend mit den Fiissen ausschlug.’ 

In vakg^uvarois des Fr. i oim konnte allenfalls ein vaka.vardis ‘des mit 
Brunstsaft bedeckten’ (eig. ‘umhiilltenM) stecken. Das ware eine dritte Lesart 
fiir die gleiche Stelle. 

Fiir die vorgetragenen Deutungen von vakgmsaos und vakavaroiskzxin auch 
geltend gemacht werden, dass sie sich sachlich gut einfiigen in die naturwahre 
Schilderung des briinstigen Kamelhengstes in Yt. 14. 11-13 ; sie wiirden dem 
mit liebevoller Ausfiihrlichkeit gezeichneten Bilde noch einen kleinen Einzel- 
zug beifiigen. In Brehms Tierleben (4. Auflage), Saugetiere Band iv. 49 steht 
zu lesen: ‘Am Hinterhaupte [des Dromedars] befinden sich eigentiimliche 
Absonderungsdrusen, die . . . bestandig, vornehmlich aber wahrend der 
Paarungszeit, eine widerwartig riechende schwarze Flussigkeit absondern.’ 
Die sachliche Begriindung fiir dadgnsdis gibt eine andere Stelle des Werkes 
{a.a.O., S. 55): ‘Geradezu abschreckend wird das Dromedar zur Paarungs- 
zeit. . . Um diese Zeit larmt, briillt, beisst, stosst und schlagt der Kamelhengst 
nach seinen Gefahrten und seinem Herrn’. 

E. SCHWYZER 

University of Bonn. 

^ Steckt dieses etwa in dem sugs von Frah. i oim 25 (Bartholomae, WB., 1714 und 
Note 6)? Ein besonderer Fall ist st:st (s. oben S. 03) und smism (Y. 57, 10 aesmdtn, in J 7, 
L 13 aesnwm); zu stist vgl. auch Gauthiot, MSL. 17; 137 ; 19, 125; Meillet, ebd. 17 ; 272 
(bei Nyberg, Monde oriental 17. 186, 3). 



MARTIN HAUG IN POONA 

(aus Briefen an Heinrich Ewald) 

N ACHFOLGENDE Blatter stellen Ausziige aus Briefen Martin Haugs an 
den Gottinger Orientalisten Heinrich Ewald dar. Sie sind einer gros- 
seren Sammlung von Briefen an Ewald entnommen, die sich im Besitz der 
Gottinger Universitats-Bibliothek befindet, und in der von Haug allein uber 
50 Briefe enthalten sind. ^ Von besonderem Interesse sind naturgemass Haugs 
Mitteilungen aus Indien, wohin er in Jahre 1859 auf Veranlassung von 
Mr. E. I. Howard auf mehrere Jahre ging. Gerade die Briefe an Ewald 
zeigen mit welchem Interesse man besonders im Kreise der Parsen seinen 
Aufenthalt in Poona begriisste, mit welch grosser Liebenswurdigkeit man 
ihm dort entgegenkam. Beide Teile haben reichen Gewinn aus den fruchtbar 
sich entwickelnden Beziehungen gezogen. E. W. West hat ein beredtes 
Zeugnis dafur abgelegt.^ Daniber hinaus aber verdankt man diesem wissen- 
schaftlichen Gedankenaustausch Werke, die noch heute in der Hand eines 
jeden zu finden sind, der sich mit den Problemen der iranischen Philologie 
und Religionsgeschichte beschaftigt. Es ist vielleicht nicht zuviel gesagt, 
wenn die Zeiten der Zusammenarbeit Haugs mit dem Dastur Hosangji einen 
wohl vermerkbaren Einschnitt in der Entwicklung der iranischen Philologie 
bedeuten. Jedenfalls aber ist dieses Zusammenwirken orientalischen und 
abendlandischen Wissenschaftsgeistes von nachhaltiger Wirkung geworden, 
und aus der Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Bombay und dem Abend- 
land ist ein Mann wie Haug nicht fortzudenken. Deshalb mag er, selbst 
gewiss historisch geworden, hier zu Worte kommen. Denn diese Mitteilungen 
wollen einen symbolischen Sinn tragen. Indem sie in einem Bande Platz 
finden, der den Namen eines Mannes tragt, zu dessen Ehren sich orientalische 
und occidentalische Gelehrte vereinen, sollen sie der dankbaren Verbunden- 
heit, die das Abendland der zoroastrischen Welt entgegenbringt, einen 
Ausdruck verleihen. 


HAUG AN EWALD 

(aus dem Brief vom ao. 11 . i860, Poona) 

Die interessanteste Bekanntschaft, die ich hier gemacht, ist die des Ober-- 
priesters des heiligen Feuers, des Dastur Nushirwanji Jamaspji.^ Er liess 
mich durch seinen neveu, der mein College besucht, zu einem Besuch im 
Feuertempel^ wo er wohnt, einladen. Er stellte mir seine grosse u. schone 
Sammlung von Zend-Pehlewi-Parsi- u. pers. u. Gujarati-Manuscripten u. 

^ Eine grdssere Publikation aus diesem Material steht fur das nachste Jahr zu erwarten ; als 
deren Herausgeber werden zeichnen Professor Dr. Pick und der Unterzeichnete. 

^ In der tJberarbeitung von Haugs Essay: ‘History of the researches into the sacred 
writings and religion of the Parsis’ in Essays on the Sacred Language y Writings and Religion of 
the Parsisy by M. Haug, 2nd ed., by E W. West, London, 1878, besonders S. 44 tf. 

^ Auch in einem Brief an Brockhaus erz^t Haug hiervon, cf. Zeitschrift der Deutsche- 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschafty Bd. 14, S. 557. 
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Biichern zu Gebot u. bat mich ihm alle in Zend u. Pehlewi in Europa 
gedruckten Bucher kommen zu lassen. Ich besuche ihn ofter u. erhalte von 
ihm bereitwillig iiber alles Auskunft, namentlich iiber den Cultus. Er weiss 
den ganzen Zendawesta auswendig u. recitirte mir auf mein Verlangen die 
Gathas ; er sang sie. Er hat unter den P^sen grosses Ansehen u. gilt fiir einen 
der gelehrtesten u. aussergewohnlichsten Dasturs in Indien. Er ist gewohnlich 
von Mobeds, den dienstthuenden Priestern, die ihm aber alle untergeordnet 
sind, umgeben. (SpiegeP hat kiirzlich einen Grossen Irrthum in die Welt 
hineingeschrieben, behauptend, Dastur u. Mobed seien gleichbedeutend,^^ ich 
theilte es dem Dastur mit, der herzlich iiber Spiegels grosse Unwissenheit 
lachte.) Er hat ungefahr die Stellung eines Bischofs. 

Unter seiner Jurisdiction stehen ausser der hiesigen Gemeinde die zu 
Cholapur, Ellitschpur, Ahmednagar, Mhow. Die Dasturwiirde ist erblich^ das 
Einkommen sehr gut, ungefahr wie das der katholischen Bischofe, die Mobeds 
sind dagegen wie die Landpfarrer zum Theil karglich bezahlt. Die Mobeds 
miissen ebenfalls den Zendawesta auswendig wissen, aber sie brauchen ihn 
nicht zu verstehen ; vom Dastur wird dagegen verlangt oder sicher erwartet, 
dass er sowohl den wortlichen als den geheimen geistigen Sinn verstehe. Der 
hiesige Dastur versteht weit mehr vom Zendawesta, als ich mir dachte. Er 
weiss die Bedeutung von fast alien gewohnlichen Wortern recht gut; nur 
Kenntnis der Grammatik geht ihm ab. Er fragte mich nach dem Unterschied 
zwischen mazdao, mazdai, Mazddm, dtojao, dditim usw. ; ich sagte ihm, es 
seien Casus, wovon er nur an das Neupersische gewohnt (das er gelaufig 
spricht u. schreibt) keine Idee hatte. Er bat mich, ihm einige Stellen des 
Zendawesta ins Neupersische zu tibersetzen, welchem Wunsche ich gern 
willfahrte, er gibt mir stets seine eigene Auffassung (neupers.). Wir fiihren 
pers. Korrespondenz u. sprechen persisch; wenn ein Anstand sich erhebt, so 
fungirt sein neveu als Interpreter. Er liest mit mir Pehlewitexte, in welcher 
Beziehung ich manches von ihm lemen kann.3 Kiirzlich schenkte er mir 
einige Zweige der heil. Homapflanze u. zeigte mir die zur Bereitung desselben 
gebrauchten Gefasse u. theilte mir die dabei gesprochenen Gebete mit. Ueber 
alle liturgischen Fragen, in denen er ungemein bewandert ist, theilt er mir 
alles mit, was ich zu wissen wunsche. Ich gedenke spater meine Unterredungen 
mit ihm, die von viel Interesse sind, u. einen Theil unserer Correspondenz zu 
veroffentlichen. Vor kurzem besuchte mich eines der gefeiertsten u. beriihm- 
testen Mitglieder der Parsengemeinde von Bombay, der Richter Manokje 
Carsetjee, welcher England, Frankreich u. Italien bereist hat, u. Burnouf^ 
sehr gut kannte; Westergaard^ verdankt ihm seine Empfehlungen nach 

^ Fr. Spiegel (1820-1905) war Prof, fur oriental. Sprachen in Erlangen. t)ber Haugs 
Gegensatz zu Spiegel, cf. Haug, TJher den gegenwartigen Stand der Zend^Philologie, besonders 
S. 14, wo uber die Wirkung der Spiegelschen Awesta-Ubersetzxing gehandelt wird. 

^ Die Stelle findet sich in Spiegels Awesta-Ubersetzung, Bd. II, p. xv, Anm. 2. 

^ Haug hatte schon 1 857 im Dienste Bunsens im India House Original Pehlewi-Handschriften 
gelesen, cf. Bleek an Haug aus Kapstadt vom 27. xii, 1857, in Fr. Veit, Festschrift zur Haug^ 
Feier, 1909, S. 82. 

^ Dessen Commentaire sur lejasnuy 1883 erschien. 

^ Der grosse danische Gelehrte, der den ersten kritischen Text des Awesta herausgab. 
(1852-4). 
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Bombay. Dieser Mann spielt eine grosse Rolle, er ist sehr intelligent u. 
vollkommen europdisch gebildet. Er war Director der Native Education 
Society u. hat als solcher mehrere Broschiiren geschrieben ; er wunschte mein 
Gutachten dariiber zu haben. 

Er ist ein ungeheuer reicher Mann und besitzt eine prachtige Villa wo ich 
jeder Zeit Zutritt habe. 


HAUG AN EWALD 2. 

(aus dem Brief vom 8. XL i860, Poona) 

Persisch spreche ich mit dem Dastur der Parsen; er u. seine Briider 
sprechen es sehr fliessend. Ich kann bereits ziemlich ordentlich im Sanskrit- 
Mahratti- u. Persisch-sprechen fortkommen; aber das ist nicht gemigend, 
ich muss diese Sprachen ebenso gelaufig u. richtig sprechen u. schreiben 
lernen, als ich deutsch oder englisch spreche u. schreibe, das allein macht 
unter den Englandern grossen Eindruck u. ist hier wirklich auch von grossem 
prdktischen Nutzen, Da ich im Englischen nun iiber alle Schwierigkeiten 
hinweg bin, so kann ich alle meine Kraft nun diesen andern Sprachen 
widmen u. werde sehr bald die gewiinschte Fertigkeit erlangt haben. Mein 
Wirken im College ist mit guten Erfolgen gekront. Ich habe bereits Anklang 
u, Eingang gefunden. Verflossenen Sommer hatte ich amser der Sanskrit- 
professur noch provisorisch die der Geschichte (mit bedeutend vermehrten 
Gehalte; ich bezog 360 Thaler monatlich) zu versehen (jetzt ist sie wieder 
besetzt). Das Versehen der Stelle wurde mir indess von dem Minister leicht 
gemacht. Ich hatte nur wochentlich erne formliche Vorlesung ‘on Arian 
antiquities with special reference to the origin of Brahmanism and its succes- 
sive developments’ zu halten u. in den iibrigen Stunden dieselbe den Studen- 
ten zu erklaren. Die Brahmanen besuchten diese Vorlesungen mit grossem 
Interesse u. waren nicht wenig erstaunt, den historischen Ursprung ihrer 
Kaste zum erstenmal auseinander gesetzt zu finden. Im bevorstehenden 
Winter habe ich dieselben Vorlesungen in Bombay zu halten. Ich werde jeden 
Monat auf 4-5 Tage dorthin gehen u. dann wieder zu meinen Pflichten hier 
zuriickkehren. Unter den Parsen in Bombay ist gegenwartig eine Subscription 
im Gange; wenn eine den Unternehmern hinreichend scheinende Summe 
gezeichnet ist, so wollen sie mich (ich kenne sie personlich noch gar nicht) 
auffordern einige Vorlesungen iiber die Parsee religion in der town hall (dem 
Rathhaus) in Bombay zu halten. So habe ich Hals iiber Kopf zu thun. Im 
nachsten Jahr hoffe ich eine Reise nach Gujerat zu machen,^ wo ich den 

* Diese Reise ist erst 1863-4 untemommen. Haug beschreibt sie in ‘Account of a tour in 
Gujerat, undertaken in the cold season of 1863-4, ^ search for Zend, Pehlevi, and Sanscrit 

Manuscripts*, auch als Separat-Druck aus der Times of India erschienen, cf. Brief Haugs an 
Brockhaus in Zeitschrift der Deutsch-Morgenldndischen Gesellschafty Bd. 18, S. 833. Haugs 
Handschriften-Sammlung von alt- u. mittehranisohen Handschriften findet man in ‘ Verzeich- 
niss der orientalischen Handschriften aus dem Nachlass des Prof. M. Haug, Munchen, 1876*. 
Diese Handschriften sind spater in den Besitz der Munchener Staatsbibliothek iibergangen, sie 
sind in dem grossen Catalog Prof.Bartholomaes eingehend beschrieben. Haugs Begleiter auf der 
Reise war der Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, Bruder des Oberpriesters am Feuertempel zu 
Poona, (cf. I . Brief) mit dem Haug spater das Pahlavi-Pazand-Glossar und das Buch Arda-Viraf 
herausgab. Ein Teil der Briefe Hoshangjis an Haug Bndet sich bei Veit, a.a.O, abgedruckt. 
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Parsismus vollends recht griindlich studieren (zu dem Zweck muss ich fertig 
Gujarati sprechen lernen) u. Manuscripte (zunachst nur fur mich, ohne 
Noth werde ich nie mit Manuscripten handeln) aufkaufen. Wenn ich mir, wie 
es alien Anschein hat, noch weit grossere pecuniare Mittel (eine Beforderung 
zu einer hoheren u. sehr eintraglichen Stelle habe ich baldzu hoffen, — ich habe 
bereits die bestimmte Zusage des Ministers — ^tiichtige Leute sind hier sehr 
rar, der Stellenwechsel ungemein rasch) erwerben sollte, so habe ich im Sinne, 
spdter noch weit grossere u. fernere Reisen zu unternehmen. 

HAUG AN EWALD 3. 

(aus dem Brief vom 25. V. 1861, Poona) 

Meine Studien iiber die Brahmanischen Opfer werden Sie in meiner 
Uebersetzung u. Erklarung der Aitareya Brahmanam niedergelegt finden, 
welches Buch eine Reihe Aufklarungen iiber Vedisches bringen wird.^ Der 
Druck des Textes geht jetzt rasch voran. Neben dieser Arbeit muss ich noch 
meine ‘Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsees as 
introduction into the study of the Zendawesta and the Zoroastrian religion’ 
fertig machen, was indess binnen kurzem der Fall sein wird.^ Die Parsen 
warten auf das Buch mit grosser Spannung. Alles in dem Buch ist neu. 

Sie finden im zweiten Capitel eine zwar kurze, aber ziemlich vollstandige 
Zendgrammatik mit Leseproben (alles fiir die Parsen eingerichtet), im dritten 
eine vollstandige Angabe des Inhalts des ganzen Zendawesta mit Ueber- 
setzungen wichtiger Stxicke, das 4te Capitel bringt ganz neue Untersuchungen 
iiber die Zoroastrische Religion u. den Stifter. Ich habe viel von den PSrsen- 
priestern gelernt. Gegenwartig ist der gelehrteste u. gebildetste von alien, der 
Dastur Hoschengdschi^ von Mhow (in Malva) hier, mit dem ich fast jeden 
Tag verkehre. Er hat eine ausgezeichnete Kenntnis des Neupersischen u. des 
Pehlewi, vom Zend nur eine traditionelle, er weiss die Bedeutung aller Worte 
nach der Tradition, aber gleich seinem Amtsbruder keine Grammatik! Er will 
letztere von mir lernen. Er hat mir den Vorschlag gemacht, mit ihm eine 
Gujaraten- u. englische Uebersetzung des ganzen Zendawesta herauszugeben, 
wir wiirden viele Subscribenten bekommen (ungefahr 3000). Ich werde die 
Sache ernstlich iiberlegen u. wenn sich an adequate english pay herausschlagen 
lasst, mich jetzt schon daran betheiligen. Der Dastur hier (sein Bruder), 
hat eine vortreffiiche Zendbibliothek, kiirzlich erhielt ich von ihm eine per- 
sische Uebersetzung des Bundehesch, was mir das Verstandnis des Buchs nun 
ganz leicht macht. Er hat seltene Bucher; so ist in seiner Bibliothek ein 
Fragment eines der verlorenen Nosks (des Bagha), unbekannt jedermann bis 
jetzt, wir werden es zusammen herausgeben u. iibersetzen. Es handelt fiber die 
Behandlung eines Todten, aber ausffihrlicher als wir es im Vendidad finden; 
es kommen einige neue Worter darin vor. Auch hat der Dastur viele u. zum 

^ In zwei Banden in Bombay, 1862 erschienen. 

^ Erschienen Bombay, 1862. Noch 1909 schrieb Prof. W. Jackson an Fr. Veit: shall 
never forget the inspiration I received from his Essays when I began to study Avestan in 
1884-5’, cf. Veit, a.a.O.y S. 25. 

^ Cf. Brief 2, Anm. 
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Theil rare Pehlewibiicher. Ich werde so nach u. nach in alles Persische 
eingeweiht. Spiegel hat den grossten Unsinn als Tradition veroffentlicht! 

Den ersten Marz dieses Jahres hielt ich vor einem sehr zahlreichen engli- 
schen Auditorium eine lecture on the origin of the Parsee religion, die grosse 
Sensation erregte; alle Gujaratenblatter (14) nahmen Notiz davon, auch die 
englischen Blatter, namentlich das Hauptblatt, die Times of India (zu Bombay) 
brachten Artikel u. die Magazines u. Reviews bringen sie noch. Die Parsen 
sind ganz aufgestobert, die Priester in einiger Verlegenheit, da ihre Unwissen- 
heit in vielen Dingen an den Tag kommt. Die Lecture ist gedruckt; es ist 
darin zwar einiges neue; aber Sie werden alles vollstandiger in meinen 
Essays finden, die ich Ihnen zusenden werde. ^ 

HAUG AN EWALD 4. 

(aus dem Brief vom 8. XI 1 . 1861, Poona) 

Meine Forschungen iiber den Zendawesta haben eine grosse Sensation 
unter den Parsen hervorgerufen u. mir ein ganz ungewohnlich grosses 
Ansehen unter ihnen verschafft. Als ich im verflossenen September als 
Sanskrit- u. Gujaratiexaminator (in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. John Wilson^) in 
Bombay war, veranstalteten die P^sen eine grosse Versammlung, um mich 
zu empfangen, u. machten mir eine Menge Bucher (alle in Gujarati) zum 
Geschenk. Alle Dasturs waren anwesend! Meine Essays on the sacred lan- 
guage, writings and religion of the Parsees, die in ungefahr z Monaten 
ausgegeben werden konnen (ungefahr 250 Seiten octav) werden von ihnen 
mit der grossten Spannung erwartet. Die Pdrsengemeinde hat mir sogar 
kiirzlich einen Antrag gestellt in ihre Dienste als Vorsteher ihres Priester- 
seminars zu treten, um die jungen Priester Zend zu lehren, u. in offentlichen 
Vorlesungen ihnen den Inhalt des Zendawesta zu erklaren. 

Obschon ich einen betrachtlich hoheren Gehalt (gegen 7,000 Thaler) als ich 
hier beziehe, erhalten haben wiirde, lehnte ich fiir jetzt den Antrag ab, da ich 
den Regierungsdienst, der mir viele Vortheile u. gute Aussichten bietet, nicht 
gern verlasse. Mr. Howard,^ der Direktor des offentlichen Unterrichts, war 
ungemein erfreut, iiber meinen Entschluss u. wird alles thun, um meinen 
Gehalt hier betrachtlich zu erhohen. Die Parsen, die um jeden Preis von mir 
Unterricht im Zend u. Pehlewi haben wollen, wollen nun eine Zendschule hier 
errichten, die mit dem Sanskrit-Departement des hiesigen Colleges vereinigt 
werden soil. Einer der gelehrtesten Priester wird mein Assistent, ausserdem 
wird mir ein junger Parse als eine Art Repetent beigegeben. So habe ich den 
Unterricht im Sanskrit u. Zend zu gleicher Zeit zu beaufsichtigen u. theilweise 
selbst zu geben. In allem werde ich dann 7 Assistenten haben. 

Das Zencjstudium, das bis jetzt fiir mich ein sehr undankbares war, fangt 
an Friichte zu tragen. Schon mein englisches Buch, dessen erste Auflage 
(750 Cop.) schon vor dem Erscheinen fast ganz vergriffen ist (durch Subscrip- 

* Diese lecture ist auch selbst^dig erschienen in Poona (ohne Jahr). 

^ Der Verfasser des bekannten Buches, The Parsi Religion, Bombay, 1843. 

Auf Veranlassung Howards war Haug nach Indien gegangen, cf. seinen Brief an Haug bei 
Veit, a,a.O*y S. 85, cf. auch Veits Darstellung auf S. 21 ff. 
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tionen) bringt mir eine betrachtliche Summe ein, namentlich da sofort eine 
Gujarati-tJbersetzung gemacht wird u. eine ate Auflage wahrscheinlich in 
England erscheinen wird. Mr. Howard, dem das Buch gewidmet wird, 
berechnet den Gewinn fiir mich auf ungefahr 5,000 Thaler (jede Copie 
kostet 5 Thaler). Die Parsen wunschen, dass ich fiir sie Schulbucher (Zend, 
Pehlewi) schreiben u. eine vollstandige Uebersetzung ihrer Bucher verfassen 
solle. Ich habe aber jetzt keine Zeit ; die nachsten 3-3 Jahre werden fast ganz 
dem Sanskrit, namentlich dem Vedastudium, gewidmet werden. Ich bereite 
ein grosses umfassendes Werk iiber die vedischen u. iranischen Alterthiimer 
vor. Einige Theile des Veda werde ich herausgeben u. erklaren. 

HAUG AN EWALD 5. 

(aus dem Brief vom 10. V. 1862, Poona) 

Sie werden unterdessen eine Copie meiner 'Essays on the sacred language, 
writings and religion of the Parsees’ erhalten haben. Das Buch hat hier im 
Herzen des Parsismus ein grosses Aufsehen gemacht, u. eine Masse Aufsatze 
sind bereits dariiber geschrieben worden u. werden noch tagtdglich ge- 
schrieben. Es wurde iiberall sehr giinstig aufgenommen, von den Englandern, 
wie von den Parsen. Mr. Howard, unser Direktor, of Public Instruction, der 
Ende Marz auf einige Monate Urlaub nach England ging, hat eine ziemliche 
Anzahl Copien mitgenommen (hier ist es bereits vergriffen), um das Buch in 
England zu verbreiten, u. will es in den englischen Hauptblattern reviewed 
bekommen. Die Parsen wunschen dringend, dass ich ihnen so bald als 
moglich eine vollstandige Uebersetzung des ganzen Zendawesta geben 
mochte, was mir eine sehr bedeutende Summe einbringen wurde. Ich bin der 
Sache im Ganzen nicht abgeneigt, aber ich kann auf der anderen Seite die 
ausgezeichneten Gelegenheiten mir eine viel grossere, tiefere u. umfassendere 
Kenntnis des ganzen indischen Lebens u. Treibens, als sie bis jetzt irgend 
jemand besitzt, zu erwerben, nicht so unbenutzt hingehen lassen. Nach 
einigen Jahren nehme ich wahrscheinlich die Arbeit auf. Um diese Ueber- 
setzung zu einer mustergiiltigen zu machen, werde ich mich mit einem der 
gelehrtesten Dasturs verbinden, der mir auch bereits seine Hilfe zugesagt hat, 
u. der nachstens nach Poona kommen wird, um meine 'Essays’ ins Gujarati 
zu iibersetzen. 


HAUG AN EWALD 6. 

(aus dem Brief vom 31. III. 1867, Stuttgart) 

Ich hatte schon langere Zeit im Sinne, unsere ins Stocken gerathene Corres- 
pondenz wieder aufzunehmen, konnte aber aus mancherlei Griinden immer 
nicht dazu kommen. Doch will ich, obschon ich iiber meine nachste Zukunft 
noch nichts Bestimmtes mittheilen kann, nicht langer warten. Wie Sie wohl 
sonst erfahren haben werden, habe ich Indien schon vor mehr als einem 
Jahre verlassen, u. bin ins Vaterland nach einer Abwesenheit von nahezu 
sieben Jahren zuriickgekehrt. Meine Frau hatte die Riickreise mit unserem 
einzigen Kinde, Rudolf (jetzt 7 Jahre alt) schon im April 1864 angetreten. 
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weil ihre Gesundheit zu sehr angegriffen war, als dass sie hatte nur noch ein 
Jahr die indische Hitze aushalten konnen. So mussten wir gegen 2 Jahre 
getrennt leben, was fiir uns beide etwas hochst peinliches war. Nach meiner 
Frau Riickkehr fing auch meine Gesundheit zu leiden an, ich wurde von Tag 
zu Tag elender u. kraftloser, u. hielt es fiir das gerathenste, so schnell als 
moglich Indien, so lieb mir auch das Land in mehrerer Hinsicht geworden 
war, zu verlassen. Dazu kamen noch widerwartige Verhaltnisse, in die ich, 
namentlich durch die Taktlosigkeit, Unerfahrenheit u. Kriecherei Dr. 
Biihlers,^ (der wenig Gutes in Indien stiftet u. auch bei den Eingeborenen 
nicht sonderlich beliebt noch geachtet ist) gerathen war, die mich zum 
volligen Aufgeben meiner Stelle in Poona bestimmten (ich hatte sie freilich 
auch aus anderen Griinden nicht mehr lange behalten mogen). Ich veroffent- 
lichte in der Times of India mehrere Artikel liber meinen Weggang, u. iiber das 
verkehrte Treiben der dortigen ‘Educational authorities’, die ich Ihnen 
zusenden Hess. Sie werden sie wohl erhalten haben. Das Bedauern iiber 
meinen Weggang seitens der Eingeborenen war sehr gross, u. gab sich in 
einer Reihe von Adressen in englischer, wie in Sanskrit, Mahrathischer u. 
Gujaratisprache kund,^ alle waren von Geschenken, die in Bombay sogar von 
einer sehr bedeutenden Geldsumme begleitet. Die Parsen machten mir 
mehrere Antrage, ganz in ihre Dienste zu treten, wodurch ich in meinem 
Wirken viel freier u. ungebundener gewesen ware, als im Regierungsdienst, 
u. auch einen viel hoheren Gehalt bekommen hatte; aber ich musste die 
ehrenvollen Anerbietungen aus mehreren Griinden ablehnen.3 


Unwersitdts-Bibliothek, Gottingen, 


GOTZ VON SELLE 


^ Biihler (1837-1898) war seit 1863 am Elphingston College in Bombay beschaftigt, spater 
war er Professor in Wien, bekannt besonders durch seme Arbeiten zur indischen Paldographie. 

^ Cf. Dschnana-prakascha, vol. xviii, No, 5 (29. i, 1866), eine in Marathi-Sprache erschei- 
nende Zeitung in Poona (Veit, a.a.O., p. 89), 

^ 1864 schrieb Haug an Brockhaus: *Es ist wirklich merkwiirdig, aber buchstablich 
wahr, dass ich, wenn auch nicht dem Namen nach, doch de facto die Stelle eines geistigen 
Oberhaupts der indischen Parsengemeinde einnehme' cf. Z.D,M,G, 19, 305. 



the beginnings of PERSIAN PRINTING IN INDIA 

I N the preface to Nathaniel Brassey Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengal 
Language, a work printed at Hoogly in 1778, we are told that 

‘The advice and even sollicitation of the Governor General’ [i.e. Warren 
Hastings] ‘prevailed upon Mr. Wilkins, a gentleman who has been some 
time in the India Company’s civil service in Bengal, to undertake a set of 
Bengal types. He did, and his success has exceeded every expectation. In 
a country so remote from all connexion with European artists, he has been 
obliged to charge himself with all the various occupations of the Metallur- 
gist, the Engraver, the Founder and the Printer.’ 

Not long afterwards the same Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Wilkins, one of the 
pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship among Europeans, rendered a similar service 
to Persian printing. Francis Balfour in the preface to his edition of the Insha 
i Harkaran speaks as follows : 

‘It is now my duty to call his’ [i.e. the reader’s] ‘attention to the labours of 
Mr. Wilkins ; without whose assistance the Insha 4 Herkern could never 
have appeared in its present form. The only printed Persian character that 
has hitherto been in use, except in exhibiting fair copies of Dictionaries 
and Grammars, has been subservient to no public purpose ; and is but ill 
calculated for becoming the Channel of authority, or the Medium of 
business, over an extensive empire, where it is almost unknown, and 
scarcely understood ; whereas the Types which Mr. Wilkins has invented, 
being a perfect imitation of the Taleek, the character in which all Persian 
books are written and consequently familiar and universally read, are not 
only well calculated for promulgating the Edicts of Government; but for 
every Transaction in business, where the Persian character is required. By 
this invention (which is perfectly new and peculiar to Mr. Wilkins ; and at 
the same time the labor of his own hand, from the metal in its crudest state, 
through all the diflFerent stages of engraving and founding) the Persian 
language may now receive all the assistance of the Press. The most valuable 
books may be brought into print; the language may be more easily and 
perfectly acquired ; and the improvements of the learned and industrious 
conveniently communicated to the Public, and preserved to Posterity.’ 

Thus, through the help of Charles Wilkins, appeared in 1781 the first 
Persian literary work ever printed in India. Its title-page is as follows : 

The Forms of Herkern corrected from a variety of manuscripts, 
supplied with the distinguishing marks of construction, and translated into 
English: with an index of Arabic words explained, and arranged under their 
proper Roots, By Francis Balfour M.D. Printed at Calcutta. MDCCLXXXI, 

It must be admitted that Wilkins was less successful in his Persian than in 
his Bengali type. Neither the shapes of the individual letters nor the ligatures 
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are always satisfactory, and the beauty of the Persian script is very imperfectly 
represented. 

It was not only for literary works that the new type was used. The East 
India Company employed it for official announcements in the Calcutta 
Gazette and for volumes of Regulations issued from time to time. Thus in 
1782 appeared .4 translation of the Regulations for the administration of 

justice in the Courts of Suddur and Mofussil Dewannee Adauluts, Calcutta, By 
Order of the Honorable Governor General and Council, Translated by William 
Chambers, Printed by Charles Wilkins, MDCCLXXXIL In the same year was 
printed W. Kirkpatrick’s translation of the Abstract of the Articles of War. 

In 1785 were printed by Daniel Stuart (i) The History of the first ten years of 
the reign of Alemgeer. Written in the Persian language by Mohammed Sakee, 
Translated by Henry Vansittart, and (2) the Institutes, political and military, of 
the Emperor Timour, In Persian and English [on opposite pages, the English 
translation being that of Major Davy. First maqdlah only]. 

Among the more interesting publications of the succeeding years are the 
following : 


(1788) Lain Majnun, a Persian poem of Hdtifi [edited by Sir William Jones]. 
Calcutta: Printed and sold by Manuel Cantopher. M.DCC.LXXXVIIL 


5 juU joj . A compendium of ethics, translated 


(1788) ^ 

from the Persian of Sheikh Sady of Shiraz [by Francis Gladwin. Text 
and translation on opposite pages]. Calcutta: From the Press of Stuart 
and Cooper. M.DCC.LXXXVIII. 


(1791) jjUJ j JoiU The Works of Hafez: with an 

account of his life and writings. Calcutta: Printed by A. Upjohn. 1791. 
This edition was prepared by Abu Talib Khan Isfahan! at the request of 
Richard Johnson. 


(1791 and 1795) The Persian and AraUck Works of Sddee. In two volumes 
. . . Printed in Calcutta: at the Honorable Company's Press. 
A.D. M.DCC.LXXXXI {M.DCC.XCV). 

The editor was John Herbert Harington, who, however, merely super- 
vised the preparation of the edition, the collation and correction being 
done by Maulawi Muhammad R^id. 


All of these works were printed with Wilkins’s types or with types obviously 
based on them. 

In the nineteenth century the works published become more numerous, and 
it will be sufficient to mention that the Anwar i Suhaill was published in 
1804--5, Gladwin’s edition of the Gulistdn in 1806, the Persian translation of 
the Hidayah in 1807-8, the Muntakhab al-lu gh dt in 1808, the Dabistdn i 
madkahib in 1809, the A^ldq i Jaldll in 1810, Lumsden’s Shdh-ndmah (of 
which only the first of the eight projected volumes ever appeared), the Subhat 
al-abrdr, the Laild Majnun of Khusrau and the Ruqa'dt of Jam! in 1811, the 
Sikandar-namah i barn in 1812 and the Burhdn i qdti^ in 1818. 
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At this point we may leave Calcutta, looking forward only so far as to note 
that in 1829 Turner Macan published his edition of the Shdh-ndmah and that 
among the works issued by the Asiatic Lithographic Company was the NaU 
Daman of Faidi, which appeared in 1831. 

I have met with no definite statement concerning the date at which Persian 
was first printed at Bombay, but official proclamations in Wilkins’s type 
appear in the Bombay Courier as early as 1801. The oldest surviving book in 
Persian, or at any rate partly in Persian, from a Bombay press seems to be 
The Desatir or sacred writings of the ancient Persian Prophets; in the original 
tongue; together with the ancient Persian version and commentary of the Fifth 
Sasan; carefully published by Mulla Firuz bin Kaus, who has subjoined a copious 
glossary of the obsolete and technical Persian terms: to which is added an English 
translation of the Desatir and commentary. In two volumes. This work was 
printed in a rather inelegant naskh at the Courier Press by J. F. de Jesus in the 
year 1818. 

In the governorship of Mountstuart Elphinstone lithography was introduced 
into Bombay and resulted in the production of books more attractive in appear- 
ance than those printed at Calcutta. Among the earliest must be a work men- 
XiontdhyZtvktx {Bibliotheca OrientaliSyi,ioK)yViz.u^.,^\ ^U\ j 
Selections from the Mohammedan history. Forming a perfect illustration of the 
present Theological discussion of the Parsees, Compiled by Hajee Mahomed 
Hashem Ispahanee, Printed by Furdunjee Derabjee Dustoor at the office of 
Akhbar Kubbeesa at Bombay, ,,, In the year 1827, In answer to this was 
lithographed, at the ‘Bombay Sammachar’ Press in 1828, t)L, 

y liy ... Or a work exhibiting the strongest evidences of the non-’ 

existence of the Kubbeesa in the doctrines of Zoroaster , , , compiled as a reply to 
a work published by one Hajee Mahomed Hossam Isphanee , , , entitled ^Shava- 
hedul Nuffeesae fee Usbatool Kubbeesae* , , , Published by Moolla Ferooze bin 
Moolla Kauoos. 

January 1828 is given in the colophon as the date of the Anwari Sohili^ 
a paraphrase^ in Persian^ of the Fables of Pilpay; by Hussein Vaiz Kashify, 
Lithographed for the Bombay Native Education Society, The lithographer was 
Mirza Hasan ^irazi who, in his colophon, claims that this was the first large 
work to be lithographed [sc. in Bombay]. He worked under the supervision of 
Captain George Jervis, who was Superintendent of the Lithographic Estab- 
lishment at Bombay. In the same year and at the same press was lithographed 
an edition of the Diwdn of Hafiz, which was likewise in the handwriting of 
Mirza Hasan Shirazi. In 1829 came the Yusuf u ZallMk^ of Jami (in the hand- 
writing of al-Hajj Hamzah) and the Nigdristdn of Ahmad al-Ghaffari (in the 
handwriting of Saiyid Muhammad Rida al-Hamzawi al-Musawi al-Shlrazi^. 
in 1831 the MiPdt i Sikandari (in the handwriting of Mirza Ahmad Shirazi) 
and in 1832 the Tdrikh i Firi^tah edited by Major-General John Briggs and 
Mir Khairat ‘Ali Mushtaq in two folio volumes, of which the first is in the 
handwriting of Mirza Hasan Shirazi and the second in that of Mirza Hamzah 
Mazandarani. The work was lithographed mainly at Bombay but partly at 
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Poona, to which town part of the lithographic establishment had been moved 
so as to remain under the superintendence of Captain Jervis. The colophon 
contains the false equation: End of December 1832 = 27 Rajab 1247, 
whereas the 27th of Rajab 1247 corresponded to the ist of January 1832. 

Some information concerning the beginnings of printing at Lucknow is given 
by Sprenger in the preface to his Catalogue of the Arabic^ Persian and Hindu- 
stdny manuscripts of the Libraries of the King of Oudh, 

‘Ghdziy aldyn Haydar’, he says, ‘founded a typography at great expense, 
and one of the works — ^the Haft Qulzum — ^which issued from it [in 1822] 
has attained a greater celebrity in Europe than it enjoys in India. Besides 
this Dictionary, the following books have been printed in types at Lucnow : 

The praise of Ghaziy aldyn Haydar, in Arabic, by Ahmad 
Shirwany, 1235 [= a.d. 1819-20], small folio, 200 pp. 

AxW*, a similar work in Persian prose and verse, by Akhtar . . ., 
1238 (= A.D. 1822-3), sniall folio, 288 pp. 

[sic]. An account in Persian prose and verse of the meeting 
of Lord Hastings and Ghaziy aldyn IJaydar, by Akhtar, 1239 [= a.d. 
1823-4], 8vo. 131 pp. 

Panjsiirah or the five Surahs of the Qoran usually repeated in prayers, 
s.A. 4to printed in the form of a Toghra. 

Taj alloghat, an Arabic Dictionary explained in Persian, in seven volumes, 
large folio, only four volumes have been printed in types, s.A. the 
remaining three have been lithographed . . , 

About the year 1830, Mr. Archer who had established a lithographic 
printing office at Cawnpore came at the request of Na9yr aldyn Haydar to 
Lucnow with his press and entered his service. 

The first book lithographed at Lucnow is the isf. being a com- 
mentary on the Alfyyah, by Soyuty, 1247 [= a.d. 1831-2], 8vo. 247 pp. 
When I was at Lucnow there were twelve private lithographic presses in 
that city. Those of Hajy Mohammad Hosayn and Mo9tafa Khan were by 
far the best. Some editions of the former are particularly correct. In 1849, 
Kamal aldyn Haydar, Munshiy to the observatory, wishing to ingratiate 
himself at court, wrote a history of the Royal family of Oudh. Two passages 
happened to displease His Majesty, and instantly the observatory was 
abolished and printing was forbidden at Lucnow, lest this objectionable 
production might be published. The proprietor of the Masyhay press went 
on the suggestion of the author of these pages to Cawnpore, and most other 
printers followed him. Some however, among them Mo9tafa Khan, 
managed to keep at the same time an establishment at Lucnow. As they 
usually put, on the title-page only, the name of the press and not of the 
place, it is not always possible to determine whether a book was printed at 
Lucnow or Cawnpore if it has been published after the Exodus.’ 

The majority of the early printed Persian books produced in India came 
thus from Calcutta, Bombay, and Lucknow. It will suffice to glance rapidly at 
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some of the early (if not necessarily earliest) products of other towns. To 
Benares the British Museum Catalogue ascribes (in the first case with a query) 
two small books, viz. (i) Kunh i dhat majmc^ al-dfdt, on Hindu castes and 
creeds, abridged from Mathura-Nath Malavi’s Riyad al-tnadhahib, printed in 
i8i2(?); (2) 'Ihrat i arbab i basar, a history of Bengal from a.h. 1151 to A.H. 
1170, lithographed in 1824. Madras is represented by the ‘Furaiz-i-Irtazeeah : 
a treatise on the Mohummedan law of inheritance. By Moulavee Mohummud 
Irtaza Alee Khan Bahadoor . . . Madras : Printed at the College Press. — 1825’ 
and by an Anwar i Suhaili of 1826, Agra by the Matin' al-ulum wa-majma' 
al-fmUn of Hakim Wajid 'Ali Khan lithographed in 1826, Cawnpore by a 
Diwdn of liafiz lithographed in 1831 and an Anwar i Suhaili lithographed in 
1834, Delhi by the Gul^an i be-khar of Sheftah lithographed in 1837, and 
Lahore by Pfander’s Tarlq al-haydt, a Christian polemical work, lithographed 
likewise in 1837. 

Such are the Persian incunabula of India. Some of them are now rare 
enough to please the most exacting collectors. 

C. A. STOREY 

India Office Library, London. 



A DIFFICULT GA0A VERSE.— YASNA XXIX. 7 

AMONG the translations of the Ga^as that of Bartholomae is regarded as 

about the most authentic. Moulton has, with slight changes, given an 
English version of the German rendering of Bartholomae as an appendix to his 
book, Early Zoroastrianism, Guthrie, too, in his book, depends largely on this 
same version. In the course of my studies I have thought it best to try and re- 
interpret the Ga^as from the original sources, of course taking into considera- 
tion all available translations so far as I could command them. One of these, 
usually least consulted, is that by Andreas and Wackemagel communicated to 
the Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at Gottingen in March, 1912. 
This differs but little — ^though in certain very important respects it is different 
— ^from that of Bartholomae.^ 

I will now give the text of the verse as given by Geldner, together with the 
versions both of Bartholomae and of Andreas. 

tdm dzutdis Ahuro m^BrBm 
tcAat Asa hazaoso; 

Mazdd gavoi ysvlddm-ca 

hvo urusaeihyo spdnto sdsnayd, 
kas-te^ VohU Manarthd, 
yd~l dayat dddvd marataabyo? 

Bartholomae translates thus : 

‘Das Wort vom Fett hat Mazdah Ahura, der mit Asa gleichgewillte, fiir 
das Rind geschaffen und die Milch fiir die Nahrungbegehrenden durch sein 
Gebot der heilige — (Das Rinderpaar spricht:) “Wen hast Du, o Vohu- 
Manah, der fur uns beide sorgen konnte bei den Menschen?” ’ 

Moulton renders this thus 

‘The ordinance about the fat hath Ahura Mazdah, one in will with the 
Right, created for the cattle, and the milk for them that crave nourishment, 
by his command, the holy one. {The Ox and the Cow:) “Whom hast thou, 
O Good Thought, among men, who may care for us twain?” ’ 

Andreas and Wackemagel translate thus : 

‘Fiir die Kuh schuf der mit Wahrheit gleichgesinnte Weise Herr den 
Zauberspruch, kraft dessen die Butter und Milch liefert zu gunsten der 
Essenden, er der Segenspendende durch sein Gebot. (Die Seele des Stiers 
spricht :) “Wen hast Du, der mit Hilfe des Guten Sinnes uns beide (mich 
und die Mutterkuh) pflegen wird den Menschen zum Nutzen?” ’ 

Both these translations acribe the first iowt padas to the Creator and the last 
two to the ‘Soul of the Ox’ or that of the Ox and his mate. 

It is printed in the Nachrichten d, kcfmg. GeselL d, Wissen. zu Gottingen^ 19^3 • The verse 
we are considering is translated at p. 374. * Early Zoroastrianism, p. 348. 
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I am not quite satisfied with these in spite of my deep respect for the 
translators. My chief reason is that these go against the three principal rules 
I have laid down for my guidance in Ga^a-interpretation.^ These are: 

(1) In the Ga^a each pada of the verse is a separate syntactical unit just as 
is the case with the Vedas. 

(2) The sentence construction is straightforward and simple. 

(3) The words are always to be taken in a spiritual sense, not material. 

I will try to develop these three rules in the course of this essay. But we 
may briefly indicate the principles of scanning a verse of the Ahunavaiti. The 
verses of this Ga^a consist of three lines, each 16 syllables in length. It must be 
borne in mind that the peculiarities of Avestan script and spelling make it 
difficult to get the correct number of syllables. I have always found it a safe 
rule of thumb to transcribe the Avesta words into Sanskrit before counting the 
syllables. Each line further divides into two padaSy the caesura occurring at 
the 7th, 8th, or 9th syllable. So in the verse as given by Geldner, the lines 
divide : 7-9 ; 7-9 7-9. 

Now we may go into the details regarding individual words and phrases. 

tdm. Here it is almost the definite article in sense, a bit more emphatic. 

azutoiL Gen. sing. fern. The word is identical with the Skt. dhuti (offering). 
It occurs in conjunction with x^'^id in other passages as well, e.g. Ven. xiii. 28. 
The word dzuti also occurs by itself in the Vendidad. Bartholomae translates 
the word by ffat’andxf^^^by^milk’. In dealing with the former word Bartholo- 
mae adds a note 3 that ^Mazdah declares that the cattle are divinely appointed 
to give flesh and milk to mtn\ It seems, indeed, a strange sort of consolation 
to give to the poor ‘Ox-SouE — ^who has been complaining of the injustice and 
tyranny it has suffered (verse i of this Ha) — to tell it that it should continue to 
be the food of mankind ! Andreas apparently sees this difficulty, for he speaks 
of ‘butter’ and ‘milk’ as food for human beings. The reason for Bartholomae’s 
version is most probably the Pahlavi version which has almost the same view. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that at the time of the Pahlavi writers the 
word dzuti did mean ‘fat’ or ‘flesh’ as in the Vendidad.^ Bartholomae himself 
translates the word dzuti in another Ga 0 a passage (Yas. xlix. 5) by ‘fullness’ or 
‘plenty’. I see no reason, therefore, why it should mean ‘fat’ here, except 
perhaps its association with xf'^^d. I propose to take the word as the exact 
equivalent of Skt. and to translate ‘sacrifice’. The idea here is 

distinctly the spiritual one of self-sacrifice. 

I am inclined to interchange the words Ahurd and m^OrdMy but the metre 
does not quite fit in, the second pdda thereby becomes too long. 

maQrdm. Bartholomae thinks that the hearers would know what this 
‘ordinance’ was, the verse merely alludes to it.s The m^Bra referred to is the 

^ These I have developed at some length in a paper read at the Fifth Oriental Conference 
(Lahore, 1928). 

^ I think the hvo in the fourth pdda is an interpolation; see below. 

3 Wb., 344, note 3. 

^ I regard the Ven. as about the latest portions of the Avesta on linguistic and syntactic 
grounds. Most probably it was contemporary with the earlier Pah writings. The Ven, 
tradition is doubtless earlier, but the present text is later. ® Gatha’s, p. ii f., note 6. 
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Ahuna-Vairya from which this Ga^a gets its name. It is the sacred word used 
at all times to ward off evil, for it teaches ‘working for the Lord’ and service of 
humanity. 

gavm. I think this is a dat. used in the sense of gen. This is paralleled in 
Vedic phrases like strlyaih pay ah (the woman's milk). I take the word here in 
thegeneral sense of‘Creation'andtransIate‘Mother-Earth'. The close parallel 
between the Ga^a story of the gdus urvan complaining to Ahura and the Hindu 
legend of Mother-Earth in the form of a cow complaining to Visnu, leaves no 
doubt as to the correctness of this view. 

xsvlddm, Bartholomae takes it in the material sense of ‘milk’. The etymo- 
logical sense of ‘sweetness’ seems better suited to the context. The word is 
apparently connected with Skt. svadu and sweet. Cf. the well-known 
phrase ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’. So here I would translate ‘the 
milk (the sweetness) of Mother-Earth’. 

hvo urusaeibyo. Bartholomae reads hvo-uru^ and takes it as derived from 
(to eat) and translates ‘those that crave nourishment’. This he does on 
strength of the Pahlavi ^artdrmi.'^ This is the only instance he quotes of an 
initial changing to foo-. There are, however, other instances when the 
vowel of a syllable changes to 5 in the middle of a word and the word is then 
sometimes written as if it were two.^ Geldner notes a v.l. written in Pahlavi 
script, which he thinks ought to read hvouru^. Though it is fairly common to 
have a word split into two, I am not quite convinced that the hvd here is such 
a case, nor do I agree with Bartholomae’s rendering of it.^ The whole trouble 
it seems to me starts with the Pahlavi, which, if accepted, must inevitably lead 
to acceptance of Bartholomae’s version as well. Inthedays of the Vendidadand 
of the Pahlavi writers offerings of flesh to deities were the rule, still the idea of 
animal sacrifice seems repugnant to the whole spirit of the Ga^a, especially in 
view of Yas. xxxii. 8. Nairyosang in his Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi seems 
to have been in a fix in this verse. He first translates the Pahlavi literally : 
mahajhanin gopasun vikdsayati bhoktrhhyah and then adds as an explanation : 
kila . . . kriyd japayajnavidheh. Upon this the editor of Nairyosang has the 
following illuminating note does not give the Sanskrit translation of this 

line and leaves a blank for it. Probably the Sanjana Dastur Manekji, the writer 
of the manuscript, has some misgiving as to the propriety of animal sacrifice 
(pasuyajna) in Zoroastrian ritual. Though there must have been the custom 
of animal sacrifice among the Avestic people as we can gather from the 
Behram Yast ^ . . . and other parts of the Avesta, Zarathushtra Spitama himself 
nowhere seems to have sanctioned ^^.’7 On the contrary he is reported to have 
performed his religious ceremonies with havina, &c., i.e. ceremonies 

^ Quoted, Wh. 1857. ^ Grund. d. iran. PM.y i. ii. 268, 57 (p. 159). 

^ Andreas proposes to read hvon^{p)t^yo. 

^ Bharucha, Collected Sansknt Writings of the Parsis, ii, note 127. 

^ A manuscript written by Ervad Manek Sanjana, a direct descendant of Nairyosang about 
A.D. 1725. 

^ Yt. xiv. 7 ItaKcs mine ( 1 . J. S. T.). 

yh.tgqmjw^m (the living product of the cow, i e. milk); see Barth., Wh. 6io for further 
details ; also Modi, The Religious Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsis, pp. 295--6 and elsewhere. 
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without flesh. Nairyosang seems also to have aversion towards flesh-sacrifice, 
as far as we can gather from his translations. Either Nairyosang himself, or 
some one else, has written japayajita for pasuyajna^ which appears very 
ingenious. I have adopted it in the text only on the strength of Nairyosang’s 
usual disapproval of animal sacrifice, japayajiia or pasuyajna cannot be the 
proper signification of the Pahlavi sinak . . . masde, which phrase occurs in the 
Dadistan-i Dinik as a technical expression for ‘‘the share taken from the income 
of a property as his recompense by an appointed manager of a deceased 
person’s property”. Hence here in comment it must have the sense of “profit 
accruing from breeding the cattle”, such as milk of the cows, oxen for tilling 
the earth, and so on/ 

Among other commentators on this passage Ervad K. E. Kanga takes 
urusaeibyd as a variant of drdsaeibyo and therefore translates ‘righteous’. He 
cites as a parallel case muruyo for najdrdbyo^ I am inclined to take hvo uru^ as 
two separate words, hvo being an emphatic pronoun (as in the very next verse, 
Yas. xxix. 8). urusaeibyd is cognate with the Vedic word urusya (RV. vi. 44. 7) 
which means ‘readiness to help’, and urusyu (RV. viii. 48. 5) which means ‘one 
ready to help’. There are finite forms like urusyati also found in the sense of 
‘help’ or ‘save’. The meaning of the word is, therefore, nearly the same as 
fsuyant and vdstrya mentioned in the previous verse (Yas. xxix. 6). So this way 
of construing has three advantages : (i) it gives good sense without violating the 
spirit of the Ga^a, (2) it supplies a connexion with the verse immediately pre- 
ceding and (3) it does not violate metre, hvo is really redundant and the sense 
is not at all affected even if it be omitted. Very likely the word crept in from 
some early gloss. 

sdsnayd. Kanga reads sdsnyd which is not all necessary, if hvo were omitted. 
Of course this is the Ahuna-Vairya m^Ora, 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the speaker of the last two 
padas, Bartholomae puts them in the mouths of ‘the Ox and the Cow’ {das 
Rinderpaar), Andreas thinks that it is the ‘Ox-soul’ that speaks. Mills puts the 
words in the mouths of the Ameshaspentas, ‘or a company of saints conceived 
to be present. And Kanga thinks these words are addressed to Ahura by 
a disciple of Zoroaster. The simplest way is to take the words as being those of 
the Creator. He has already asked Asa about the likely Saviour (verse 2), and 
Asa has declared his inability to do so (verse 3). Then Asa leaves everything 
to the will of Ahura (verse 4) and prays that whatever the decision of the 
Almighty, the righteous should be protected, and their Shepherd, too, from 
harm (verse 5). Then Ahura-Mazda Himself speaks and expresses His 
astonishment at Asa’s ignorance (verse 6) and so here he naturally turns to the 
next Holy-Immortal (Vohu-Mano) and asks him. This is the most natural 
way of linking up the verses. 

Vohu Manajohd, I take these words as voc., the second word being trans- 
ferred to the a-declension.3 Andreas takes them as instrumental. 

1 , Bartholomae and others take it as acc. du. of the demonstrative pronoun 

* See Jack,, Av, Grammy § 332. ^ SBE. xxxi, p. 10, note i. 

^ Jack., Av. Gram.^ § 344. 

H h 
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ay- (weak grade, enclitic I). ^ But this enclitic form is found chiefly as acc. sing., 
im or it. Making this the object of dayat Bartholomae is constrained to 
translate marataeibyd as a loc., a most unusual sense for the dat. (or abl.) form. 
And Bartholomae himself mentions the enclitic particle -t, a particle of 
asseveration, 2 and actually quotes two other Ga^a passages in support — ■ 
Yas. xxxi. 22 and liii. 6. I think this is the better rendering and thus we avoid 
doing violence to the syntax of marataeibyo. 

aaava. This has puzzled both the copyists of manuscripts 3 as well as the 
translators. The initial aa- in Ga^a often stands for 5 So this would be merely 
d-oa. Andreas suggests that the original text had ova.^ So dvd is taken as the 
original word which Bartholomae (and Andreas also) translate as ‘to us two’. 
Kanga takes it as equivalent to yaevd and translates ‘forever’.^ Mills confuses 
it with aadahd (Yas. xxviii. 1 1) and translates ‘by word of mouth’. I propose to 
take the word as avd (acc. plu. neut. of avam). This avam is an acc. inf. form of 
Vaw (to help).'2 

Hence I would translate the verse thus : 

That Holy-Word of Sacrifice Ahura 
of-one-will with A|a hath-decreed;® 
and the sweetness of Mother-Earth hath Mazda (promised), 

(even-He) the Holy-One through- (His)-Law, unto (His) helpers.^ 
Who (is that Saviour) of thine, O Vohu Mano, 
who shall, indeed, render help unto (these) mortals? 

IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 

Canta Athornan Institute, Bombay. 

' Barth., Wb., 154 f. 2 Wb., 362. 

^ Westergaard has actually 5 a a va (four words!). 

* Grund, d. iran, Phil,, i. ii 268. 6. 

^ His Urtext in Hebrew script reads (auuaua). 

^ Evidently following Haug. ’ See Barth., Wh,, 162 and Jack., Av. Gram,, § 237. 

® Lit, ‘hath created\ ^ Cf. the second line of the Ahuna Vairya verse. 



RECENT THEORIES OF NON-IRANIAN ELEMENTS IN 
ANCIENT PERSIAN CULTURE 

T he question of non- Aryan elements to be found in Iranian culture is not 
new, but it evidently extends over a very different sphere of investigation 
from what would have been involved even a few years ago. Every new dis- 
covery has added to the factors to be considered, or has made certain hypo- 
theses obsolete. The purpose of these notes is to draw attention to some 
recent German investigations, especially those of Dr. Max Semper, who is 
professor of palaeontology and geology at Aachen. 

Fifty years ago the question of non-Aryan influence had scarcely been for- 
mulated. This was partly due to the lack of archaeological evidence, but also 
to the fact that the investigators were chiefly philologists, who dealt with the 
Iranian question (as well as the wider Indo-European question) on a linguistic 
basis from the inside. In SpiegeFs Arische Periode (1887) there is scarcely any 
reference to possible non-Iranian elements. Everything Iranian was explained 
by theories based upon Iranian or Aryan documents. Since then even the 
Aryan origin of some of Vedic gods has been denied, and attempts have been 
made to refer a Yazata with a purely Iranian name like Ardvisura Anahita to 
non-Iranian sources.^ 

One result of the gradual accumulation of evidence has been that hypotheses 
which were once tenable when facts were scanty still continue to be assumed, 
even when the new evidence points in quite a different direction. At the time 
when the Indo-Europeans were held to have originated in Asia, it was almost 
inevitable to conclude that the separation of Iranians and Vedic Indians had 
taken place somewhere in Iran. But now the home of the Indo-Europeans is 
usually sought in Europe. In that case it becomes a quite open question 
whether the separation of the two branches took place after they had reached 
Asia. It ought to be no longer possible to take Asia for granted, and to build up 
theories on that assumption. In fact the first discovery of traces of possibly 
Vedic peoples outside India, if we except the disputed Kassites, was not in an 
Iranian region at all, but, as we know from the Boghazkeui discoveries, it was 
in Asia Minor south of the Black Sea. 

That the separation of Indians and Iranians took place in Asia is the view of 
both Dr. P. Giles and Professor A. B. Keith, but in other respects their con- 
clusions differ so much that we may wonder what the evidence really proves. 
According to Dr. Giles ^ the discoveries at Boghazkeui show us a wave of the 
Aryans on the move to the east. According to Professor Keith 3 they had 
moved westward from their home in the plateau of Central Asia. We have 
even, he holds, no proof of the existence of any actual Aryan tribe in Northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria — ^merely a number of ‘restless adventurers and mer- 

^ Not only Vanina but even Mitra and other adityas. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda^ 
pp. 193 ff. On Anahita see below. 

^ Cambridge History of India^ vol. i, ch. 3. 

3 ‘The Early History of the Indo- Iranians’, in Commemorative Essays presented to Sir R, G. 
BhandarkoTy Poona, 1917. 
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cenaries’. For Dr. Giles the names of the gods on the tablets are identical 
with the forms which they show in the Rigveda, but Professor Keith finds that 
the language differs from both the Iranian and Vedic as known to us. The 
language, says Dr. Giles, was still one and undivided ; while Professor Keith 
appears to hold Meyer’s view that the Indians had already (before 1500 b.c.) 
invaded India. There is further the question of an Aryan admixture among 
the Kassites. The names of Kassite princes to Dr. Giles seem Aiyan, but to 
Professor Keith the arguments for an Aryan character are without any cogency, 
illegitimate, and out of the question. 

The view that the Indo-Europeans came from the plateau of Central Asia 
has not many partisans now. For those who accept the European home the 
question v/hether the separation of proto-Vedic peoples and Iranians took 
place in Europe or in Asia ought at least to be considered. That it was 
in Europe is the view of Dr. Husing, and his reshuffling of the theories 
is so comprehensive that it is worth while to see how the problems look 
from this fresh standpoint.^ Two anthropological factors emphasized by 
Dr. Husing are the Sakas as an independent but hitherto unrecognized Aryan 
group, and the non- Aryan people implied by the existence of the Caucasian 
languages. 

According to Dr. Husing we must recognize an additional Aryan language, 
that of the Sakas (Scythians), extending from south Russia over the Caucasus, 
and from Turkestan to Afghanistan. To it belong Ossetic and the Pamir 
dialects.^ In the eighth century B.C. the Iranians appeared in the Assyrian 
region, and in the seventh the Sakas followed them. In the sixth the Sakas 
were in Turkestan and Khorassan, and soon after in Sakastan. After 530 they 
were under Achaemenid rule, and they persisted in the Saka regions of Turke- 
stan and perhaps north of the Caspian. The most important development was 
under the Parthians, who (themselves Iranian) united with the Dahae and 
Parnian Sakas, subdued Iran, and under the Arsacids spread their semi-Saka 
language over Iran. The Parthians of history are thus admitted not to be true 
Iranians, and this conclusion fully agrees with the evidence brought forward 
by Dr, J. M. Unvala, who has pointed out important non-Iranian and non- 
Zoroastrian characteristics among the Parthians.3 On linguistic grounds 
Dr. Husing holds that the Sakas were first settled in the region north of the 
Caucasus, that they migrated round the north of the Caspian Sea into Turke- 
stan, and that this was the latest of the Aryan invasions and the only one that 
went by this north Caspian route. The Iranians probably came over the 
Caucasus, as the proto-Indians had done before them. This puts the so-called 
Aryan period in Europe. 

The other important factor is the question of the Caucasian group of 

^ G. Husing, ^Vdlkerschichten in Iran’, in Mitt, der anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, xlvi, 1916, 
pp. 199 ff. 

^ M. Vasmer holds that the Scythian of south Russia belonged to the Iranian group. ‘Die 
Iranier in Sudrussland’, Verdffentl. des bait, tmd slav. Inst, an der Univ. Leipzig, 3, 19^3. 

^ ‘Religion of the Parthians’ in the Sirjamsetjeejejeehhoy Madressa Memorial Volume, 1914. 
Dr. Unvala also appears to favour the view that the Parthians were Turanians, but at this time 
of day we may leave the Turaman fiction in the obscurity to which it has simk. 
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languages. The whole group has recently been the subject of intensive study, ^ 
but while Braun sought to connect Caucasian with Etruscan and Basque, 
Hiising is equally certain that its relationship is with several Asiatic languages. 
Among these are the Hittite,^ Elamic, and Dravidian. For Hittite it is held to 
be fairly certain. Dravidian is said to be Caucasian with a strong mixture of 
Munda. The Elamites were Caucasian who became overlaid first by Indians, 
then by Persians, Medes, Parthians, and Sakas, and by the time of Darius the 
Persians had become a Mischvolk,^ 

The important fact here is the theory that Elamite is related to Caucasian, 
and it is the chief factor in Semper’s article on non- Aryan elements in ancient 
Persia. 4 

As mentioned above, Dr. Unvala has pointed out non-Iranian features 
among the Parthians, and the question as to how far the early Achaemenid 
kings were truly Zoroastrian has also been considered. Dr. A. V. W. Jackson 
says, ‘concerning the later Achaemenian rulers, everybody is agreed that 
Artaxerxes I, II, III, and Darius Codomannus were true adherents to the 
faith of the Prophet of Iran’.s He admits, however, that he has left the question 
open concerning the earlier monarchs, so that any attempt to make the con- 
clusions more precise is to be welcomed. 

Dr. Semper takes for granted a strong Caucasian element at least in the 
higher social strata of Persia. This element came in through the Elamites. 
First he draws attention to the graves of the Achaemenid kings, which are not 
only isolated but do not correspond to any Iranian custom. That this element 
was in fact Elamite he admits can scarcely be proved, as Assurbanipal des- 
troyed the Elamite royal graves, and the burial customs found there do not 
agree, but the higher classes appear to have had graves above ground. For the 
later Achaemenids beginning with Darius Hystaspis the facts are different. 
There is a palace architecture hewn in the side of a cliff and grave chambers 
within. Their model is found in the chamber graves in the Zagros and on the 

^ F. Braun, Die Urbevolkerung Europas und die Herkunft der GermaneUy Leipzig, 1922; 
A. Dirr, ‘Linguistische Probleme in ethnolog. anthrop. und geogr. Beziehung’ (MitU der 
anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, 1909, 1910) ; A. Dirr, Einfuhrung in das Studium der Kaukasischen 
Sprachen, Leipzig, 1927; G. Deeters, Armenisch und Sudkaukasisch, Leipzig, 1927. 

^ Strictly speaking, proto-Hittite, a term which has to be used to distinguish the true 
Hittites from the people with Indo-European affinities, whom Winckler called Hittite. See 
A. Gotze, Das Hettiter-Reich, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1929. A. Ungnad, Die altesten Volker^ 
wanderungen Vorderasiens, Breslau, 1923. 

3 We may leave the Dravidians out of the question. Dr. Hiising claims to have found more 
than half a hundred words in the present Caucasian languages also in Dravidian, but we shall 
want more than half a hundred words to prove a relationship. The linguistic inferences are 
the weakest part of his article. He connects the Tamils with the Tapyroi or Tapurroi (in 
Tabaristan) mentioned by Strabo. Both names in fact contain a U But the t in the word Tamil 
is equally a d, and is pronounced t by the modem Tamils in this word only because they 
harden the sound initially. Tamila is the Middle Indian Damila, as we actually find it in Jain 
Prakrit and Pali, and goes back to Sanskrit Dramila, of which Dravida is another form. 

^ ‘Nicht-Arisches im alten Persertum’, in Harrassowitz’s Oriental Book-List, No. 37, 
Leipzig, Jan. 1929. It is a preliminary summary of conclusions soon to be published in an 
extensive work : Anahita, Geistesarten und Religionen der Vdlker im alten Vorderasien. 

^ Zoroastrian Studies, p. 168, New York, 1928. An earlier summary of the conclusions of 
this chapter appeared in Indo- Iranian Studies in Honour of Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana, 1925. 
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road from Babylon to Ecbatana. These are also a type foreign to the country, 
and their origin is to be found far away in Paphlagonia and Phrygia. He ex- 
plains their occurrence in this region from a rapid, unrecorded migration to 
the east, which may have been caused by the Cimmerian invasion. 

In the Caucasus, almost down to present times, there has been a mode of 
burial corresponding to this, in which the dead were placed without coffins in 
dead-houses, which were simplified imitations of dwelling houses. The 
custom was not native to Phrygia, but appears to have been due there to 
a Caucasian invasion after the fall of the Hittite kingdom of Boghazkeui. In 
the Zagros, however, there is a variant. The Phrygian sculptures show a grave 
guardian, but in the Zagros the dead person himself is represented as per- 
forming a religious action. 

Other presumably non-Zoroastrian features are pointed out by Dr. Semper, 
but here attention must be confined to his discussion of Ardvisura Anahita in 
Yasht V. This yazata, he holds, is not the personification of a natural pheno- 
menon, she is not simply a river or water divinity, but the protector of works of 
civilization. She is represented as the helper of heroes of past times. Apart 
from this hymn she is not in the Avesta, and Semper appears to hold that the 
hymn of Yasht v was composed at the command of a certain king, and that the 
king is specially referred to in certain passages of the hymn, which he gives as 
follows: I 

130. Now I beg, O good, mighty Ardvisura Anahita, for this help, that 
I may attain great lordship, snorting steeds, rattling wheels, and an in- 
creasing inheritance. 

13 1. I beg for a charioteer, skilled in racing and in the battle, for a team 
that puts to flight both wings of the enemy’s host. 

132. Descend, O Ardvisura Anahita, from the stars to the earth, to help 
the sacrificing worshipper, for thou givest aid to him who asks, that all the 
heroes may come home victoriously. 

This is the prayer, and the answer to it may be contained in the following mis- 
placed passage, which would be as follows : 

85. To her Ahuramazda announced: descend, O Ardvisura Anahita, 
from the stars to the earth. Thee shall the lords of the lands and their sons 
worship. 

86. For speed of horses and supremacy of the glory of lordship {hvareno) 
shall they beg thee. Then came Ardvisura Anahita from the stars to the 
earth (and she spoke to the king) : 

87. Thee did Ahuramazda create as director of earthly beings. Me did 
he make protectress of all existence. Through my power and greatness 
herds and draught animals go over the earth and men. I shield all god- 
given goods as the herdsman the herd. 

The explanation for the above changes Dr. Semper intends to give elsewhere. 

^ The whole Yasht is given with notes and vocabulary in Reichelt*s Avesta Reader ^ but the 
above is translated from Semper*s German version, which is only intended to give the general 
sense. 
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His reasons for the late date of the hymn, which he admits is in complete con- 
tradiction to the prevailing view, are the following. In the hymn itself the 
dragon Azhi Dahaka is said to have his home in Babylon, the name of which 
is given as Bawri, a late Aramaic form. This could not have been in Achae- 
menid times, when Babylon was flourishing. The dragon was a conquered 
enemy, and his palace had to be in ruins, and this was not before the Christian 
era, at the time when Seleucia and Ctesiphon had surpassed it. It must be 
presupposed that a king who had a hymn composed for Anahita would have 
also otherwise contributed to her worship. This draws our attention to 
Kengawer (Konkobar), where Isidore of Charax saw a temple of Anaitis. 
There are ruins there now of a temple of Palmyrene proportions, and its 
characteristics indicate that it belongs to the period of the decay of Parthian 
hellenism, when Iranian characteristics were coming back. But the temple 
seen by Isidore must have been built at latest in the first century b.c., and 
would at that time have followed the hellenistic norm closely. Its gigantic 
successor must have been built in a period of peace and relatively high Par- 
thian power, and the reign of Vologeses III (a.d. 148--91) appears to be the 
only one that fits these conditions. Hence the last half of the second century 
A.D. is the presumable date of the temple of Kengawer and of the Anahita 
hymn. 

These are only a few of the theories brought forward by Dr. Semper. The 
view that the name Anahita is due to popular etymology and a corruption of 
an Elamite name cannot be entered upon here. Another branch of his in- 
vestigations, which will probably be fruitful of results, is the comparison of 
the Caucasian legends with the Persian hero stories. The present observations 
have been made, not with the purpose of propagating a particular thesis, but 
in order to suggest that in the study of the languages and archaeology of the 
Caucasus there is a yet unexhausted source of material, which may contribute 
something to the still unsolved problems of Iranian antiquity. 

EDWARD J. THOMAS 

University Library , Cambridge, 

Note. Indo-Iranian research ought not to be mentioned without a reference to the series of 
Indo-‘iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Leipzig, edited, and so far written, by Johannes Hertel. 
There is no doubt of their importance, but the views expressed have roused so much conten- 
tion that the author has written a special number Die Methode der arischen Forschung (1926) in 
order to defend himself against the misrepresentations of Prof. R. O. Franke, and to point out 
the defects of the methods of Clemen, Keith, and Charpentier as against his own. 



NERYOSANGH’S SANSKRIT VERSION OF YASN XIX 

1 . I. Jarathustra asked of Ahuramajda: ‘O Ahuramajda^ of invisible shape, 
very worthy of respect, creator of the bodies having bones,® righteous One.’ 

[(The words) " Ahuramajda, righteous Creator’ are everywhere the threefold 
appellations.^ The other (words) are further added by way of praise, where 
it is said that (He is) the righteous Creator. His ‘being Ahuramajda' consists 
in lordship, in being worthy of respect, and in possessing great knowledge. 
His ‘being the creator’ consists in producing the creations. His ‘greatness’ is 
this that He is able to make a small thing great (lit. He is able to increase 
something more out of something (given) ). The place of Ahuramajday (His) 
religion (and) time was always and is always (existing).^ (This) becomes 
manifest from that place.^ His religion and speech and time are of eternity.® 
Ahuramajda (is He), who makes the continuance of everything whatsoever.] 

2. What was that word, O Ahuramajda, which thou hast proclaimed to me 

2. 3. before the sky, before water, before earth, before cattle,® before vege- 
tations, before fire, the son of the great-knowing lord, before the righteous 
man, [Gaisomardd\, before the devas, and men with blunt understanding,^ be- 
fore the whole world full of creations, before all the prosperity created by 
Majda manifested by means of virtue ? 

3 . 4. Ahuramajda said to him: Tt was the part® from the Ahunavara, O 
Spitama yarathustra\ [It (viz. the part) is the spiritual one, which makes the 
religion current; the religion is derived from (lit. is made of) Ahunavard], 
which I proclaimed to thee 

4 . 5, before the sky — [Just as it is written before]. 

5 . 6. This my part, which is from the Ahunavara, O Spitama Jarathustra, 
when it is recited without speaking anything more (in its midst), [i.e. he does 
not recite (lit. speak) in (its) midst from other Avistd\, (and) without great 
negligence [i.e. he does not fall asleep],® 7. (then) it is above other Gathds, 
very worthy of respect® by a hundred (i.e. it is worth hundred other Gathds), 
which are recited without speaking anything more (in their midst), (and) 
without great negligence.^ 8. (But) even when it is recited with speaking 
something more (in its midst), (and) with great negligence, it is above other 
Gathds, very worthy of respect, by some ten (i.e. it is worth about ten other 
Gathds), 

6. 9. And (he) who in this my world, which is full of creations, O Spitama 
Jarathustra, studies the part, which is from the Ahunavara, [i.e. he reads it],® 
often recites loudly that which he has studied, [i.e. he learns it by heart], ^ 
chants loudly that which he has often recited, [i.e. he knows the routine of 
the Niranga\,^ and loudly praises that which he has chanted,^ 10. three times 
across the bridge Chdndorapuhula^ I, who am the great-knowing lord, lead 
his soul to the very excellent world [during this day, when he performs the 
Ijisni of Nondvard],^ ii. to that which is the very excellent world, to that 
which is the very excellent virtue, to those which are the very excellent lights. 

7 . 12. And (he) who in this my world, which is full of creations, O Spitama 
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Jarathustra, omits ^ (from recitation) the part, which is from the Ahunavara, 
after having learnt it, 13. as much as the half, or as much as the third part, or 
as much as the fourth part, or as much as the fifth part,^ 14. I strictly exclude,^ 
I who am the great-knowing lord his soul from the very excellent world, [i.e. 
I separate the heavenly world (from him)],^ 15. I exclude (him) (lit. I am the 
separator) by as much thickness^ (and) breadth as this earth, and his earth 
is in thickness as much as (it is) in breadth. 

8. 16. ^And that word ^ is proclaimed (lit. is spoken aloud), which contains 
a (temporal) lord (and) which contains a (spiritual) lord, [it is clear from it, that 
a (temporal) lord (and) a (spiritual) lord should be accepted] f 17. it was 
created before that sky, before water, before earth, before vegetations, 18. be- 
fore the creation of cattle moving about on four legs, [the bull Aiodati\^ 
19. before the creation of the righteous man, moving about on two legs, 
[Gaiojnardd], 20. before that created^ body of the Sun, and created when the 
immortal ones, worthy of respect were not to be seen.^ 

9. 21. I proclaimed (lit. I spoke aloud) by means of the lordships (and) 
spirituality,^ [i.e. I was able to speak by means of the spiritual lordship] 
22. to^ the whole creation of the righteous ones, to the present, past and 
future ones (viz. the creations): 23.^ ‘in the continuance of works’, [i.e. they 
perform that (work) which is clear from it (viz. Ahunavara)\ ‘of the works 
(performed) in this world for Hormijda^ [(i-^O performs that (work) which 
pleases Hormijda ; thus that (work) should be performed by him, which (lit. 
as) is (made) manifest from this chapter.]^ 

10. 24. And this is the most efficacious sentence^ of these sentences, [i.e. 
the most essential], which he has ever proclaimed, (or) proclaims, (or) will 
proclaim^ (lit. speak aloud), 25. because this sentence is so great, [i.e. it is so 
efficacious (lit. is in the work)], that when the entire world full of creations 
26. had learnt (better learns)^ what it has learnt [i.e. it is learning by heart], 
and it is retaining (it), [i.e. it is abiding by it], it appropriates^ the condition 
(which is) free from death [i.e. it becomes immortal]. 

11. 27. And this word was proclaimed (lit. spoken aloud) to us,® [it is up- 
held in the religion (and) spoken in this chapter],^ and it is to be learnt, [i.e, 
it is to be learned by heart], and it is to be chanted,^ [i.e. it is to be upheld 
in the Ijisnt\ ; thus (the soul) of any one of the existing (men), who is very 
excellent by means of virtue, [(he) who proclaims this (word) in the Ijisni, his 
soul becomes immortal]. 

12. 28. Yathd ‘just as’, it has been (already) proclaimed here,® viz. (that) 
a (temporal) lord (and) a (spiritual) lord should be accepted;^ 29. {atha ‘so’) 
[(he) who (better when he) appoints] him {Jarathustrd) [as the (temporal) 
lord and (spiritual) lord (i.e. he offers (his) body to a (religious) preceptor®)], 
thus (better then) he assigns^ (it, viz. the body) to them, who are the first 
creations in the mind of Hormijda, [i.e. he has made the creations^ progress- 
ing; he is causing joy to the mind of Hormijdd\. 30. He who (better when he) 
assigns (lit. lets enjoy) this body to the greatest of all (men), [i.e. he places 
(his) body in the service of the king of kings],® thus (better then) he assigns it 
to His creations, [i.e. he has made the creations progressing.]^ 
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13. 31. That® the good existence is for Hormijda, [i.e. he (indef.) places its 
origin in the relationship of Hormtjda], With ‘good’ (is meant) here (the 
sentence) containing the third maxim, ^ [i.e. through ‘the best’ Ahunavara 
the beginning of the third maxim has originated]. He recites^^ (lit. gives 
recitation) it through Gvahmana [i.e. he speaks the righteous word, and acts 
according to it (lit. thus). He assigns it (i.e. the word) here excellently through 
Gvahmana, [i.e. the reward and gift, which they give through Gvahmana, 
that also he gives]. 32. He who is the teacher® (lit. he points out) excellently 
through Gvahmana, [i.e. he makes that which is righteous with the sign], and 
thus in the mind it was summed up^ [i.e. it became complete], 33. and ‘by 
means of actions’ it was summed up here in this world [i.e. it became com- 
plete]. 

14. 34. He who assigns the creation to (lit. of) Hormijda, [i.e. (who) teaches 
among men], thus in him as his (own) creation, [i.e. he comes back to the 
relationship of Hormijda through purity just as Hormijda had created him 
with purity], 35. assigns sovereignty to Hormijda, in that, O great-knowing 
one, is thy sovereignty,’® [i.e. by him Hormijda has been made king over 
(his) own body] ;® he who has assigned to the weak ones food,® [i.e. who has 
made good to them], 36. Just as ‘a friend for Spitama.'^ (The religion) con- 
tained five maxims,^ [i.e. it was in the five maxims]. 37. The whole speech 
was an excellent speech, the entire speech which was of Hormijda^ 

15. 38. For the increase® (lit. increaser) Hormijda proclaimed Ahunavar, 
[for the protection of the creation]. It was summed up^ by increase [i.e. it was 
completed]. 39. Immediately® (when) the smiter appeared (lit. became), [i.e. 
the adversary crept in] (and red.) it was proclaimed among the wicked ones 
40. (viz.) these words of separation: 41.® neither our mind, [i.e. I do not think 
of a thing which thou thinkest, because I think of that which is very righteous, 
and thou thinkest of that which is very wicked], nor (our) teaching, [I have 
not taught that which thou hast taught, because I have taught that, which is 
very righteous, and thou that which is very wicked], nor (our) wisdom, [be- 
cause I keep my wisdom with righteousness, and thou keepest (it) with 
wickedness], 42. nor (our) desire, [because (something) very righteous pleases 
me, and thee (something) wicked], nor (our) speech, [because I speak that 
which is very righteous, and thou that which is very wicked], nor our action, 
[because my action is very righteous, and thine very wicked], 43. nor (our) 
religion, [because my religion has arisen out of the Gdthas and thine is per- 
taining to the demons], nor our souls are united, [those who abide by my 
religion and those who abide by thine, their souls are not in union]. 

16. 44. And this word, spoken by Majda has three measures,® four arts,^ 
and five lords; it is summed up by means of gift,® [i.e. complete; they are 
able to do so for appropriation, when they offer their body as a gift to the 
(spiritual) lord]. 45. What are its measures? (They are) good thought, good 
word, (and) good deed, [viz. an3rthing that is righteous is in the measure of 
the religion]. 

17. 46. What are the arts ? (They are) the (religious) preceptor, the warrior, 
the husbandman, (and) the artisan. 47. All this® is to be combined in the 
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righteous man having the truthful mind, having the truthful word, (and) 
having the truthful deed, 48. instructed by the (religious) preceptor,^ [i.e. 
connected with the religious preceptor], (and) instructed in the religion, 
[i.e. by whom the lasti has been performed],^ 49. who is the giver of increase 
to the world of virtue by means of the deed.® 

18. 50. Who are the lords? (They are) the lord of the house, the lord of 
the village, the lord of the district, the lord of the land,® (and) the fifth Jara- 
thustra-)^ [A house consists of seven^ pairs of men and women, a village of 
fifteen pairs of men and women, a district of thirty pairs of men and women, 
and a land of fifty pairs of men and women] 51. in those lands, which are 
other than the Raga Jarathustrlya, There are four lords in the Ragajara- 
thustrlya. 52. Which are the lords in it? (They are) the lord of the house, 
the lord of the village, the lord of the district, (and) the fourth Jamthustra, 
[In that land, which was his own he was the fourth lord].® 

19. 53. How in good thought? [i.e. how did religion stand on the stand- 
point of good thought?] By means of the first righteous thinker, [i.e. it was 
by means of Gaiomardd\ 54. How in good word ? From the word of Manthra’- 
spinta [i.e. from the word of Avista\. 55. How in good deed? By means of 
the praise and virtue of the first creation [i.e. Ijisni and other good deed, 
which is performed by means of the creation]. 

20. 56. The great knowing one proclaimed. To whom did he proclaim? 
To the righteous one pertaining to this world (and) pertaining to the other 
world, [viz. for good pertaining to this world (and) pertaining to the other 
world]. 57. For what purpose did he proclaim? [For what desire did he 
proclaim ?]® For the sovereignty of the increaser, who proclaims,® [i.e. so that 
the proclaimer, (who is) the increaser may become a sovereign]. 58. How 
many for the righteous one ? [viz. is it desirable to say] ? Until the undesirable 
king® becomes the increaser, [i.e. until even he who is an undesirable king 
become the increaser].^ 

21. I revere the part, which is from the Ahunavara, [i.e. good, which 
(accrues) from this chapter]. I revere the Ahunavara with loud recitation 
[viz. among those Avista which occur in the recitation], with loud study 
[viz. among those (Avista) which are specially mentioned], aloud by means 
of the Gathds [i.e. by means of those Avista, which occur only in their own 
Gatha\ and aloud by means of the IjisnL The formula of reverence. 

NOTES 

Heading. Bod. has the heading hay-ahunvar bun ‘the beginning of the 
ahunvar\ This chapter forms with the chapters xx and xxi the Bay an Yast. The 
latter forms a part of the Bay Nask, the fourth of the Gathic series (SEE. xxxvii. 
6, 7), which is analysed in Dk. viii, chaps, xlvii-lxv (translated by West in SEE. 
xxxvii. 303-84). The chaps, xix-xxi of the Yasn are also commented on, though 
not in detail in the first three frakarts of the Siitkar Nask, and in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th frakarts of the Varstmansr Nask (translated by West in SEE. xxxvii. 172-7, 
and 231-4). The title Bayan Yast given to these three chapters is incorrect, because 
there is a separate nask of the same name, the seventh of the legal series. But it has 
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arisen most probably from the final formulae haygm ahunahe vairyehe yazamaide 
and haygm asahe vahistahe yazamaide^ where hayd- ‘part, portion’ has been perhaps 
taken for the name of the collection of these three chapters. 

1 . I. I Bod. and M. omit. 2 Bod. has further e ohrmazd ddtar ahrav apdrik 
pa stdyisn hast he ddtdr ahrav gowet. This corresponds to {asti) ahuramajdah ddtd 
punyamaya . . . aparam stutydydtam yat ddtd punyamaya {iti) uktam of the Skr. 
gloss. In the parallel passage Vd. ii. i the Pahl. gloss is very short; it runs as 
follows : e ohrmazd ddtdr ahrav pa ‘)^dnisn apdrik pa stdyisn. The Pahl. gloss is 
omitted in Sp. and M. 

1 . I. a Thus literally; or ‘of the corporeal world’ according to Pahl. vers. 
^ The words . . . ‘are to be made threefold’, i.e. they are to be taken as three distinct 
appellations of God. c Bd. i. 3. follow the correction of Bharucha, 

because sthdndt corresponds to gydk of Pahl. vers. Sp.’s explanation of asthdndt 
‘no-place’ is far-fetched (see Sp. Ner. 91, note). ^Thc reference is perhaps 
again to Bd. i. 3; the speech of Ohrmazd is undoubtedly the Ahunvar, which 
existed before all his creations (Bd. i. 21-3). 

1 . 2. I Bod. and M. ce^ interr. pron. neu. 2 Bod. has plene an w, which M. 
reads an. 3 Thus according to Bharucha; Sp. kimcit. 

2 . 3. I Bod. and M. omit. 

2 . 3. ^ This is the primeval ox, gdus aevoddta, from whose body all the species 
of animals were derived, and who is the prototype of the all animal life (Dst. ZA. i. 
164, no. 13). Thus Dst. has read Pahl. vers, huddk ‘of good gifts’, evddk. ^ Pahl. 
and Skr. versions differ here from each other, the former takes yrafstrdis as an adj. 
to daevdii^ whereas the latter to masydi^. But both of them differ from the original 
Av., which means ‘before the yrafstras (plundering bands) — the daevas as well as 
men’. Thus daevdisca and masydisca are in apposition to yrafstrdiS (Bthl. AirWb. 
538). Av., x^<rfstra- is mostly transcribed in Pahl. vers, except in the Gathas, where 
it is rendered, as here, by ^<2 yrat start ‘confounded of intellect’, and in Skr. vers, 
by buddhinastah, and buddhtjadah. Dst. thinks that these translations have a tradi- 
tion of a correct etymology of Av. yrafstra- behind them (Dst. ZA. i. 208, no. 19). 
MP. vers, is sost "aqal ‘of slow intelligence’. The order of creation given here differs 
from that mentioned in Bd. i. 28 {SBE. v. 10). 

3 . 4. I Bod. and M. ke-L 

3 . 4. ^ Bthl. takes Av. bayd-^ f. in the sense of ‘part, portion (of the holy word’ 
with the definitive gen. (Bthl. AirWb. 922). Dst. renders it by ‘the divine prayer’, 
thereby applying it to the whole prayer. But on the whole Bthl. agrees with him 
in this translation, when he says, ‘the piece’ (called Ahuna Vairya). ^ Cf. 
Dk. viii. I. 7, 18, 19; Dk. ix. 2. 2; SBE. xxxvii. 6, 9, 173). 

4 . 5. I Bod. according to the modern pronunciation (MB . paeddyi). 

5 . 6 I MSS. a-be-sutakih. 2 Bod. and M. ku. 

5 . 6. a About the importance and efficacy of the Ahunvar prayer see Dk. ix. 2 
{SBE. xxxvii. 172--4) where the recitation of one or more Ahunvar is recom- 
mended for attaining certain desires, or before commencing certain good works. 
This prayer is still considered as the most important prayer. The sense of this 
para, is this that the Ahunvar should be recited without any commentary and 
without improper haste, whereby the syllables of one word may not be mixed up 
with those of the other; cf. also Bthl. AirWb. 116. 

6. 7. I Sp. has as one word; Bod. d for ad. 2 Thus also M., Bod. gdsdndn. 
3 Bod. and M. pa. 4 Bod. and M. omit. 5 MSS. sutaMh. 

5 . 7. ® Ner. has rendered Pahl. vers, ratih ‘spiritual hardship’ by an adj. as very 
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often. Av. radwg,m is in apposition to gdd'dngm ‘(one hundred) of the Gai 9 ’as, who 
are the (spiritual) lords’. ^ The Pahl. gloss, ‘thus the Yazisn is celebrated (lit. 
becomes)’ remains obscure. The gloss seems to refer to the frequent recitation of 
the Ahunvar during the Yazisn ceremony. 

5 . 8. I MSS. sutakih, 2 Sp. and Bod. write them as one word; Bod. b for ad\ 
M. read dndm (plur.) with MP. vers, dtgar. 

6. 9. I M. reads the gaprdntd. It is safarumt^ as Dst. reads it {ZA. i. 165, 

no. 21), from Aram, safar ‘to read’. 

6. 9. a Thus according to Dst.’s suggestion pustakayati {ZA, i. 165, no. 21), 
which is of course based on Pahl. vers, y^dnet. It is not to be found in Skr. lexica, 
and is a coinage of Dst. Bharucha suggests ghosayati ‘he announces, he proclaims’, 
which does not suit the context. ^ cf. Y. ix. J. 3. ^ Jt is used here in the 

sense of ‘ritual’. ^ The stages through which a Parsi novice for the priestly 
profession has to pass are even to-day the same as described here. 

6 . 10. I Thus also Bod. written M. has MP. vers, rdh, 2 Thus Bod., 
Sp. oe i; M. reads it dn. 3 Sp. m ab; Bod. and M. omit. 4 Thus also M.; 
Sp. ke, 5 Bod. and M. have as after it. 6 Thus Bod. ; M. reads it an; Sp. oe, 

6. 10. ^ This word is composed of two words, which are both of them the result 
of an attempted transcription of Pahl. vers, caydn vitark and puhl, Skr. vers. 
cdndora has possibly arisen from an orthogr. of the Pahl. word like c ann t nr {k), 
whereas u in the second syllable of puhula is inserted perhaps for facilitating the 
pronunciation of the group hl^ or perhaps the group -uhu- represents u in Guj. 
pul ‘bridge’. The whole word is considered as the name of the bridge, hence the 
redundant setund. ^ Cf. Y, ix. 14, 44, no. 2. 

6 . II. I Bod. pahlom pahlom, 

1 , 12. ^ Pahl. vers, ‘he keeps apart’, i.e. he suppresses in the recitation. Apdro- 
kenitan is derived from adv. apdrdk ‘apart, away from’, which is a lengthened form 
of apdr^ like nekok from nek (Bthl. AirWb, 1494-5). The Pahl. gloss, he dandei 
has been rendered in MP. vers, by fardmos kunad ‘he forgets’ (Dst. ZA. i. 166, 
no, 26; hi. 86, no. 7). Mills reads apdrodenet he goyet ‘he undertones it . . . speaks 
it apart’ {ZDMG. Ivii. 577; JRAS., 1904, p. 296), West reads bard yangid ‘cuts 
off’ and compares it with MP. yangqd? 

7 . 13. I Thus also M.; Bod. has plene. 2 Sp. and M. hamd, 

7 . 13. a For the translation of the Pahl, gloss, see SBE, xxxvii. 455. Av. tanu- 
pdrdd'a- ‘who is condemned by law’ is rendered in Pahl. vers, by tandpuhr with the 
gloss mark arzdn ‘worthy of death’ (Bthl. AirWb. 636, 637). 

7 . 14. I Bod. plene. 2 Bod. -am; M. horn. 3 Bod. and M. kuL 

7 . 14. ® Av. pairi-tanava is ist sing. subj. act., whereas pairi-tanuya in § 15 is 
ist sing. opt. med., from tan- with pairi ‘to keep away from’, ‘to exclude’ (Bthl. 
AirWb. 633). This is rendered into Pahl. vers, by tanavom with the gloss be 
kunom ‘I make apart’ and by tanavwiih. Although these Pahl, words are finally 
derived from Av. tan- ‘to stretch’, they are not translations of the Av. words, but 
merely their imperfect transcriptions as very often. The base of the Pahl. inf. is not 
Av. tan-y but tanav- in pairi. tanava^ as is clearly shown by the orthogr. t n n-. 

^ Cf. Saddar, xxviii. 

7 . 15. I Bod. and M. eton-ic. 

7 . 15. a Av. bqzah- ‘height, depth’ (Bthl. AirWb, 962) is translated into Pahl. 
by zahdky adj., ‘bulky, thick’. The latter is connected with MP. zaMdan ‘to swell’ 
GIrPh. i. I. 278). That Skr. vers, has an abstr. noun for an adj. in Pahl. vers, is 
not rare. 
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8, 16. I Thus also M,; Bod. ahuomandih, 2 Thus also M.; Bod. ratomandth, 

8. 16. ^ The commentary begins from here. ^ Pahl. vers, understands by the 
word not only the Ahunvar, which contains in the first line the words ahu and ratu^ 
but the religion itself, comp. Y. xix. 3. 4. ^ Saddar, xxvi. 

8. 18. I Thus also M.; Bod. padakdn, 

8. 18. ® Cf. Y. xix. 2. 3, where Pahl. gloss is hudak, and to it no. a. 

8. 20. ^ Pahl. vers, bnn is from inf. brttan ‘to create by cutting’, cf. Y. xi. 7. 20, 
t>Bthl. {AirWb. 82) and Dst. {ZA. i. 166) translate this Av. passage as follows: 
‘This word (i.e. the Ahunavar) . . . was created before that sky . . . and after the 
creation of the Armsa Spdntas.^ Sp. follows the Pahl. vers.: ‘before the creation of 
the Sun according to the desire of the Amdhrspands to create a body (for it)’ (Sp. 
comm. ii. 156). But according to Bd. i. 21 seq. the Ahunvar was already there, 
with which Ohrmazd confuses Aharman and during the confusion of the latter 
created the Amahrspands. I take Skr. vers, andloke in the sense of ‘in the not seeing* 
with the objective gen. amardndm gurundm. It seems possible that Ner. took Pahl. 
vers, pa be aydvakih in the sense of ‘without the obtaining’, i.e. before their creation, 
hence his andloke. 

9 . 21. ^Pahl. and Skr, vers, have abstr. for concrete of Av. The latter means 
‘the more holy one of the two invisible spirits’. 

9 . 22. I Bod. om. 

9 . 22. ® But Pahl. vers, means ‘(what was) said to Zartost, concerning the whole 
material (existence) of the righteous, who are, who have been, and who will arise’ 
(West, SEE. xxxvii. 456). 

9 . 23. I Bod. and M. ku dn. 2 Bod. eton. 

9 . 23. ^ I follow Bthl. here and in other passages of the commentaries as far as 
the Skr. construction allows me. The Skr. vers, of the Av, quotations are in 
inverted commas. ^ For meaning cf. Y. ix. j, 3. 

10 . 24. ® Notice the superl. of noun, formed after Pahl. vers. ^ The Pahl, 
language has no proper future. It is expressed mostly by the present with or without 
some suitable expressions, here e.g. hac-ci nun frdc ‘even hence forth’. 

10 . 25. I Bod. and M. ideogr.; Sp. omits. 

10 . 26. I Written db\ M. omits. 2 Sp. has the ideogr. for mart. 3 MSS. 
write •‘Und with ab, which is certainly a cursive form of the ligature for -andy in 
which the horizontal stroke or the horizontal stroke and d is left out. 

10 . 26. ^ Is according to Pahl. vers, dmoytand (3rd plur.). But pres, in the gloss 
shows clearly that pres, is meant, dmozand (pres. 3rd plur.) can become amdytand 
by careless writing. ^ A peculiar denom. characteristic of Ner. Pahl. vers, is of 
course a free rendering of Av., which means ‘it (mankind) can extricate itself from 
death’. 

11. 27. I Sp. has ideogr; for mlret ‘he dies’. 2 M. ka. 3 M. omits. 

4 Bod. bavet) M. omits. 5 Bod. ka. 6 Sp. a da. 

11. 27. ^ Av. and Pahl. vers, have gen. b Pahl. gloss says: ‘(This our 

word) is religion (cf. Y, xix. 3. 4). Maydnih-ddt has said, (it is) this chapter’. 
Dst. reads this name Miydn-ddt {ZA. i. 167), whereas Mills Mdhvinddt {ZDMG. 
Ivii. 578). Mills’ reading is impossible and far-fetched. My reading is according 
to the MSS, West follows Ner. and translates ‘preserved among the revelation 
mentioned in this fargard' {SEE. xxxvii. 457). ^ Thus according to Av. 

12, 28. I M. has plene. 

12. 28. ^Cf. Y. xix, 8. 16. ^Skr. vers, omits PahL gloss: ‘Just as’, — ^this 
thing is thus said; ‘Just as’ — ^this law is thus (as it is said above) (proclaimed)’. Of 
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course it contains nothing new, but an attempted explanation of the Av. quotation 
'YaiJa’ = Pahl. ciyon. 

12 . 29. I Thus Geldner for ad'd, 

12 . 29. ® Pahl. gloss means: *i.e. he gives body to religious studies — ehrpatdstdn\ 
i.e. he buries himself body and soul in religious studies. West translates ‘religious 
assembly’ (SBE, xxxvii. 457). ^ Lit. ‘lets enjoy’. This is the invariable trans- 

lation of Pahl. vers, cast, cdset ‘he teaches’. But Av. cinasti (pres. 3rd sing.) means 
in the exegetical literature, lit. ‘it contains the teaching of’ — ^it refers to as regards 
its contents’ (Bthl. AirWb. 430). I translate the Skr. vers, everywhere in the 
present tense as in Av., ‘he or it assigns’. This suits the context nearly everywhere 
although in one or two passages the translation ‘he or it teaches’ would be better. 
^ For Pahl. vers, gdsdnikih ‘the Gathic lore’. ‘The first line of the Ahunvar indicates 
the Gathic lore’ (Dk. viii. 1.7). Ner. has perhaps read gehdmkih, 

12 . 30. I Bod. and M. has hac after it. 2 Bod. and M. mahest, 3 Bod. and 
M. ddret, 4. Bod. and M. etdn. 5 Bod. plene; M. reads it an or an. 

12 . 30. a Cf. Dk. ix. 47. 12, 13. b Cf. Y. xix. 12. 29, no. b. ^Pahl. and 
Skr. vers, differ from Av.; Yad'a and ad'a, quoted from the Ahunvar, are taken by 
them as belonging to the text. 

13 . 3 1 . 1 Sp. and M. huzdyisnth ; Bod. huzdUnlh. M. explains it by MP. afzdyisni. 
2 Bod. an. 3 MSS. drenjisn. 4 Bod. i\ M. omit. 

13 . 31. *Thus according to Av. ^The first line of the Ahunvar contains two 
maxims, according to Pahl. vers, (i) to accept a temporal lord, (2) to accept a 
spiritual lord. The second line beginning with vanheus has the third maxim: good 
existence is for Mazda. Sp. understands by tkaesa- ‘paragraph’ (Sp. Comm. 160). 
<= Pahl. and Skr. vers, begin a new sentence with adranjayeiti ‘fastens, solidifies’, 
which belongs of course to the preceding one. They take it in the sense of ‘he 
recites’. 

13 . 32. I Bod. and M. have after it he kunet. 2 Bod. and M. have eton. 
after it. 

13 . 32, ® Viz. of the perfect abstinence from sin (Dk. ix. 47. 15). ^ I.e. the 

righteous action was thought of and planned in the mind, its instigator being 
Vohuman (Dk. ix. 47. 16). For Av. kdraya- caus. of kar- ‘to refer to, to allude to’ 
especially in the exegetical literature. (Bthl. AirWb. 448,) 

14 . 34. I Sp. repeats through mistakes. 2 Bod. ke d\ M. u he. 3 Bod. and 

M. ideogr. 4 Sp. and Bod. db ; M. omits. 5 Bod. and M. have iton after it. 

14 . 35. I Bod. y^atayih-as. 2 M. omit. 3 Sp. and Bod. dh\ M. omits. 

14 . 35. a From Y. liii. 9 d. cf . Y. xix. 12. 30. ^ por Pahl. vers. 

niydyisn ‘obeisance’, but Av. vdstar- means ‘a shepherd’; Ner, has seen in it Av. 
vdstra- ‘pasture-ground, pasture’. 

14 . 36. I Bod. plene pane. 

14 . 36. a From Y. li. ii. t>Dst. enumerates the five maxims as follows: 
(i) Ahura is the temporal lord (§12); (2) he is the spiritual lord (§ 12); (3) he is the 
source of all worldly good (§13); (4) he is the object of the actions of the creatures 
(§ ^4) J (5) when the king protects the poor (§ 14). 

14 . 37. 1 Bod. hame\ M. hamd. 2 Sp. omits. 

14 . 37. a Cf. Y. xix. 20. 56. The Ahunvar and Asom Vohti (Y. xx. 3. 7, 4. 8) 
prayers are the revealed words of Ahura Mazda, whereas yanhe hdtqm emanates 
from Zaradu§tra. 

15 . 38. a Thus according to Pahl. vers, (which derives vahista from vaxs ‘to 
increase’. ^ Cf. Y. xix. 13. 32, no, b. 
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15 . 39. I Bod. omits. 

15 . 39. ® Sp. and Dst. follow PahL vers, in the translation of Av. hid'zuat^ which 
they render by ‘at once, quickly’. But Bthl. translates it by ‘hard-pressed’ with 
hav-<, and derives it from hd{yy ‘to bind, to close’ (Bthl. AirWh, 1813). He com- 
pares Bd. i. 21 seq., where it is said that Aharman became confused by the recitation 
of Ahunvar. 

15 . 41. I Bod. darem, 2 Bod. omits. 

15 . 41. ^ A quotation from Y. xliv. 2. c. e. 

15 . 42. I Bod. ap ak ddt. 

15 . 43. I Bod. and M. asdn. 2 Sp. hac\ Bod, omits. 3 Bod. and M. estet. 
4 Bod. and M. omit. 5 Sp. omits. 

16 . 44. I Bod. and M. an a (= e), 2 Sp. and "Bod, zartdHom \ M. zartohrotom. 

16 . 44. ^Av. afsman- ‘line of a (Gathic) verse’ (Bthl. AirWb, 103); Dst. 

according to Pahl. ‘measure’. ^ Lit. ‘knowledge, science’; but Av. pihra-, 
and Pahl. vers, pemk mean ‘profession, professional class’. ^ Sp. quotes a 
passage from the Rivdyat (Cod. xii. Suppl. d’Anq., p. 70), which says that the 
Yai^a Ahtl Vairy5 (Ahunvar) prayer deals with liberality and charity (Sp. Comm. 
163). The Pahl. gloss sees in it once again an allusion to the bodily submission 
to a spiritual lord or dastur^ which seems to be the essential teaching of the 
prayer. 

16 . 45. I Sp. en dnod ; Bod. an mt n ce\ these two readings are the result of careless 
orthography. 

17 . 47. I Sp. hamd, 

17 . 47. ^ Av. vispaya irina has been left unexplained by Bthl. in AirWh, (1529). 
Sp. renders it by ‘All time through* (Comm. 11. 164). Dst. follows here also Pahl. 
vers, and translates ‘day and night*. Ner. seems to have meant that all these four 
classes are combined in a pious man, who strictly follows the religion. His idam 
is due to en for roc in Pahl.-vers. 

17 . 48. ^ But Av. means ‘who follows the words of the Raiu\ ^ Pahl. and 
Skr. version lay stress on the liturgy of the Yazisn (Yast). 

17 . 49. I Bod. ideogr. for 0 (yn), 

17 . 49. a Cf. Y. xhii. 6. c. 

18 . 50. I Bod. and M. zartok, 

18 . 50. ® For meaning cf. Y. ix. 27. 83. ^ But Pahl. vers, understands by it 

the Zarat9'ustr6t9ma, the high priest, who is supposed to be the representative of 
Zartost (Bd. xxiv, i ; SI. xiii. ii), ^ Cf. Y. xix. i. 2, where ‘one pair of man and 
woman* make a house; see Sp. Ner. 98 note. 

18 . 52. ^ This shows that in the Avestan times the power of the high priest was 
greater than in the later Sassanian period. The high priest had the supreme power 
in the land, and even the king had to submit to his ecclesiastical authority, which 
he had to lose under the Sassanides, as the king, who was himself of priestly 
descent, declared himself the temporal as well as the spiritual head of the land. 
Pahl. gloss is a little different; ‘i.e. when he was in his own country, he made a . . . 
that he should be the fourth*. 

19 . 53. I Bod. and M. phne, 

20 . 56. 1 Bod. ad. 

20 . 57. I Bod. k amk n da da\\ M. kdmih. 2 MSS., pdtixsdhth\ Bod. with 
ideogr, 

20 . 57. a Pahl. vers, omits. 

20 . 58. I Bod. omits. 2 Bod. de, 3 Sp. omits the first n. 


4 Sp. omits 
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the last two w’s. 5 M. omits. 6 Sp. ce, 7 Bod. ah\ M. ideogr. for ku. 
8 Bod. ah\ M. an a. 9 Bod. and M. omit. 

20 . 58. ® This seems to be here the meaning of the word. Av. avaso-x^ad'ra- as it 
can be deduced from the Pahl. gloss, although it means ‘a dependent king, one not 
ruling according to his will’. ^ Pahl. vers, has a long gloss, for which see West, 
SEE, xxxvii. 461. 

21 . I. M. omits. 3 EoA. plena, 3 Bod. and M. omit, 

J. M. UNVALA 

Parts, 


II 



PURANA STUDIES 

T he principal difficulties connected with the study of ancient Indian 
literature result from the fact that there is a complete lack of all positive 
chronology. In the second place, something like our modern idea that an 
author has to be considered as the owner of his writings, and has to be re- 
spected as such, seems to have been equally lacking. Many writers made no 
difference between matters which they borrowed from others and those of 
their own invention. Thus plagiarism was frequent, and neither seem the 
authors to have had any scruple nor the public any objection against this pro- 
cedure. Readers or hearers of a more rudimentary degree of literary education 
generally are not so much interested in questions of authorship and authen- 
ticity as in the subject itself. And the writers of this period may have thought 
borrowing and compiling more convenient than composing themselves 
entirely new works. Anyhow, originality as a literary merit must have been 
unknown in those days. 

Thus it came about that in the works which have been left to us parallel 
passages are numerous, most of all among different texts belonging to one 
and the same class of writings. No better illustration of this fact could be 
given than the conclusion to which a comparative study of several Grhya- 
Sutras has led Professor Oldenberg: Tt often happens that single Sutras or 
whole rows of Sutras agree so exactly in different texts that this agreement 
cannot be ascribed to chance ; but this does not — so far at least — enable us to 
tell which text is to be looked upon as the source of the other, or whether they 
have a common source which has been lost.’ {Sacred Books of the East^ 
vol. XXX, p. xxxvii.) 

It is interesting to note that the same can be said of the different Purana 
texts, and that indeed Wilson, as early as 1840, had made a similar statement 
regarding this class of works. From the introduction to his translation of the 
Visnu-Purana I quote: ‘The identity in the legends in many of them, and, 
still more, the identity of the words — ^for, in several of them, long passages 
are literally the same — ^is a sufficient proof that, in all such cases, they must 
be copied either from some other similar work, or from a common and prior 
original.’ Since then Prof, Macdonell has said: Tn that part of their con- 
tents which is peculiar to them, the Puranas agree so closely, being often 
verbally identical for pages, that they must be derived from some older col- 
lection as a common source’ {A History of Sanskrit Literature^ London, 1905, 
p. 299) — ^the fact that a close relationship exists among a good deal of the 
Puranic matter has become generally known among students of Indian 
literature. 

According to an old definition occurring in one of the Puranas themselves, 
a Purana should treat of the following subjects: sarga, pratisarga, vam^a, 
Manvantarani, and the vamsanucarita. Therefore, it cannot be surprising 
that these works often should agree as to the contents of their subject-matter. 
These five points which a Purana should have to treat of originally consti- 
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tuted the ‘five characteristics’ {pancaloksanani) of this class of works. As a 
matter of fact, the existent Purina texts contain a common nucleus treating 
of these five subjects in such a way that not only in many cases the legends 
are the same, but that also a most striking identity in their wordings can be 
observed. 

In his book Pas Puranapancalaksanam (Bonn, 1928), Prof. Dr. W. Kirfel 
has taken great pains to reconstruct as far as possible the texts that must have 
been at the basis of those portions of our Puranas which treat of these five 
characteristics. The work of Prof. Kirfel deserves the attention of all Indolo- 
gists for the new method of Puranic treatment adopted by this scholar. By 
a systematic comparison of all the extant Puranas, the verses and parts of 
verses which in two or more of the works are identical, and therefore must 
have had a place in the common and prior original, are separated from the 
apparently younger parts; by typographical means the older parts are dis- 
tinguished from the younger. Thus the ‘identity of the words’ observed for 
the first time in the Puranic texts by Wilson, has been acknowledged by Prof. 
Kirfel as a principle of textual criticism for this class of works. Those portions 
which obviously must derive from a common source are treated here as 
different manuscripts of one and the same text, so as to correct and to 
complete each other. This method of treating the Puranas has the double 
advantage of giving insight into their way of coming into existence and their 
development and of making the texts more intelligible, one of them correcting 
the other. In this way the book of Prof. Kirfel is fundamental within the 
hitherto much neglected domain of Purana studies. Owing to the large bulk 
of their contents, as well as to the frequent occurrence of corrupt passages, 
these works could not as far as yet attract the attention of scholars in a 
proportion adequate to their importance as the principal source for our 
knowledge of Hinduism. 

On a more modest scale the present author has applied this new method 
to the portions ‘n the Brahmanda-Purana, the Harivamsa, the Matsya- 
Purana, the Padma-Purana (in two editions), the Siva-Purana, and the Vayu- 
Purana which contain the Sraddha ritual and the legends connected therewith. 
An introduction to this work has appeared at Bonn {Der ^raddhakalpa im 
Harwamsa und in fiinf anderen Purdnen^ 1928; cf. Orientalische Literature 
Zeitung^ March 1929, col. 204 seq.). I have not yet been able to publish the 
texts themselves, and therefore I accept with pleasure the invitation of Dr. 
Jal Dastur C. Pavry to send a small part of my manuscript as a contribution 
to the present volume of studies in honour of his most reverend father. 

The Purana portions treating of the Sraddha rites, of which I have 
attempted to reconstruct the original, can, for reasons more fully explained in 
the above-mentioned ‘Introduction’, be divided into two groups, the first 
of which (A) contains the Brahmanda-Purana, the Harivamsa, the Siva- and 
the Vayu-Purana, and the second (B) the Matsya-Purana and two recensions 
of the Padma-Purana. By way of a specimen of the new method of critical 
treatment of the Purana texts I have selected from group A the verses 49-59 
of chapter iii, which correspond with ii. 24-41 of group B. As the texts of 

I i 2 
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group A on the one hand and those of group B on the other seem to be 
related to each other, I have considered those verses or parts of verses that 
are common to both groups as deriving from their common and prior 
original. These places have been made easily recognizable in group B, where 
they have been distinguished from the rest by printing in bold characters. 
For instance, the line A. iii. 57^ = B. ii. 39^ {pitfn prindti yo bhaktyd pitarah 
prlnayanti tarn) must have been borrowed by the authors of our texts from 
an earlier work containing this half-sloka, if we will not admit the idea that 
in this particular case one of our texts has been the example for the others. 

It seems to me as if the half-sloka under discussion has been originally a 
yajnagatha, such as can often be found in the Grhya-sutras (cf. Oldenberg, 
S,B.E. XXX, General introduction to the Grhya-sutras, passim^ and Ovid : 
Cura pii Dis sunt et qui coluere coluntur, Metam, viii. 724), and possibly 
yajnagathas of this kind have been multiplied and developed so as to result 
in the Sraddha treatises we are studying. 


Group A (Chapter III) 


Sukala nama pitaro Vasisthasya Prajapateh/* 

[traya ete ganas proktas traya ete ganah proktas 

catuh sesan nibodhata.] caturtharn tu nibodha me//49/ 

utpanna ye svadhayam tu Somapa vai Kaveh sutah/ 
Hiranyagarbhasya sutah sudras tan bhavayanty uta. //50/ 

Manasa nama te loka Manasa nama te loka 

var^ante yatra te divi./ yatra tisthanti te divi/ 

etesatn^ manasi kanya Narmada saritam vara.//5i/ 

^a bhavayati bhutani daksinapathagamin!/ 


janani Trasadasyor hi^ 
Purukutsaparigrahah.//52/ 

^tesam abh3mpagaman 
Manur Manvantaresvarah/ 
Manvantaradau sraddhani 
pravartayati sarvasah.//53/ 
pitf nam anupurvyena 
sarvesam dvijasattamah/ 
tasmad etat^ svadharmena 
sraddham deyam tu^ sraddhaya,//54/ 


Purukutsasya ya patni 
Trasadasyor janany api.//52/ 
tesam athabhyupagaman 
Manus tata yuge yuge/ 
pravartayati sraddhani 
naste dharme Prajapatih.//53/ 
pitfnam adisarge tu 
sarvesarn dvijasattama/ 
tasmad enam svadharmena 
sraddhadevam vadanti vai.//54/ 


49 a — Bd. IL 10. 96a ; H. 985a : Va. 73. 46^. ^ Bd. mdhdtrnandfi 

[49 b = Bd. II. 10. 84a; cf. 36 a.] 49 b == H. 996^^. 

50 a == H. 997a. 

50 b = Bd. II. 10. 96b: H. 997b: Va. 73. 47a. ^ Bd. Hair- 

51 a = Bd. IL 10. 97a: Va. 73. 47b. 1 Va. -h- 51 a = H. 998a. 

51 b = B(J. II. 10. 97b: H. 998b: Va. 73. 48a. 1 H. te§arri vai. 

52 a ~ Bd. II. 10. 98a: H. 999a; Va. 73. 48b. ^ H. y-, 

52 b — B^. IL 10. 98b: Va, 73. 49a. 1 Bd. sd 52 b == H. 999b. 

Trasaddasyok. 

53 = Bd, II. 10. 99: Va. 73. 49b. 50a. 53 = H. 1000. 

54 — Bd. IL 10, 100: Va. 73. 50b. 51a. 54 = H, 1001. 

^ Va, iha. * Bd. deyarji srdddham ca. 
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sarvesam rajataih patrair sarvesam rajatam patram 

api va rajatanvitaih/ atha va rajatanvitam/ 

dattaini svadham purodhaya srMdham^ pnnati vai pitfn.//55/ 
saumyayane vagrayane hy asvamedham tadapnuyat/ 

Somas> 4 pyayanam krtva 

hy Agner^ Vaivasvatasya ca.//s6/ Vahner Vaivasvatasya cst^H^GI 
udagayanam cagnau ca udagayanam apy agnav 

asvamedham tadapnuyat./ agnyabhave ’psu va punah/ 

pitfn prinati yo^ bhaktya^ pitarah prinayanti tam.//57/ 
pitarah pustikamasya prajakamasya va punah/ 
pustim prajas tathd^ svargam^ yacchanti pitarah pustim 

prayacchanti na samsayah/ prajas ca vipulas tatha/ 

svargam arogyam evdthd^ yad anyad api cSpsitam.//58/ 
devakaryad api mune^ pitrkaryam vi^isyate/ 
devatabhyah pitfnam hi devatanam hi pitarah 

piirvam apyayanam smrt2imL.j purvam apyayanam smrtam/ 

sighraprasada hy akrodha lokasyapyayanam pBxam.H^gj 


55 a == Bd. II. 10. loia; Va. 73. 51^. 55 a == H. 1002a : g. 63. 4b. 

55 b *== Bd. II. 10. loi^^; H. 1002^: S. 63. 5a : Va. 73. 52a. ^ §. evam, ® S. srdddhaik, 

Va. tathd, 

56 a = Bd. II. 10. 102a. 

56 b — Bd. II. 10. 102^*: Va. 73. 52^. ^ Bd. 56 b = H. 1003®: §. 63. 5^ :/ ^ §. Vahner. 

-ic^. ® Va. agnair. ® § Somasya tu Yamasya vai. 

57 a = Va. 73. 53a. 57 a = H. 1003b: g. 63. 6®. 

57 b == Bd, II. 10. 103a: H. 1004a: g, 63. 6b: Va 73. 53b. 1 Va, vai. ^ Bd. varrisyaJ^. 

58 a = Bd. II. 10. 103b: V§. 73. 543. 

58 b = Bd. II. 10. 104a: Va. 73. 54b. 1 Va. 58 b = H. 1004b: g. 63. 7a, 

-m ca. 

58 c == H. 1005a: g. 63. 7b. 1 g. ^vrddhim ca. 

59 a = Bd. II. 10. 104b: H. 1005b: g. 63. 8a: Va. 73. 55a. » Bd- Va. 5ada. 

59 b = Bd. II. 10. 105a: Va. 73. 5sb. 59 b — H. 1006a. 

59 c = H. 1006b. 


Group B (Chapter II) 

I 2 

^^flstakabhavat pascad Brahmalokagata sati./ 

traya ete ganah proktas caturtham tu vadamy atahJ^ljz^j 
lokas tu Manasa nama lokah Sumanasa^nama 

Brahmandopari samsthitah/ Brahmalokoparisthitah./ 

yesam tu manasi kanya Narmada nama visruta.//35/ 

Somapa nama pitaro yatra tisthanti ^asvatah^ 
dharmamurtidharah sarve parato Brahmanah smitah.//36/ 
utpannah svadhaya^ te tu Brahmatvam prapya yoginah/ 
krtva srstyadikam sarve Manase sampratam sthitah.//27/ 

24 = M. 15. 24: P.9. 52, ^ Is/i. ek — A-. ® M. -c. ® P. aham. 

25 a = M. 15. 25a. 25 a = P.9. 53a 

25 b = M. 15. 25b. 

26 — M. 15. 26: P.9. 53b. 54a, 1 p. I. ,am. 

27 = M. 15. 27: P.9. 54b, 55a. 1 P. I. P. 2. V. pralaydn. 


^ P. I. -a-. * P. I. -0. 
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Narmada nama tesam tu kanya toyavaha sarit./ 
bhutanl ya pavayati bhutani punatl yd tu} 

daksinapathagamini .//aS / pa4cimodadhigaminL//28/ 

tebhyah sarve tu Manavah tebhyah sarvatra Manavah^ 

prajah sargesu nirmitah/ prajasarg^?^ ca rAxmitam,^ 

jnatva ^raddhani kurvauti dharmabhavew^^ sarvada.//29/ 
tebhya eva punah praptum sarvada tf^bhya evdsya^ 

prasadad yogasamtatim/ prasadad yogasamtatih/ 

pitfnam adisarge tu sraddham evam vinirmitam.//3o/ 
sarvesam rajatam patram atha va rajatanvitam/ 
dattam svadham^ purodhaya^ pitfn prinati sarvada.//3i/ 

Agni- Soma- Yamanamtu karyam apyayanam hxi 6 h.aih^j 
agnyabhave tu^ viprasya vdtha^]2lt va.//32/ 
ajakarne ’svakarne va gosthe w salildntiktl 
pitfnam amalarn^ sthanam daksina dik prasasyate.//33/ 
praclnavitam udakam tilasamtydgzm eva ca/ 

dattam svadham purodhaya pitfn pusnati sarvada/ 
darbha mamsam ca pathinam darbha mamsam ca siddhannam^ 

goksiram madhura rasali.//34/ goksiram madhusarpisi.//34/ 

khadgalohamisaw caivam annaw} syamakasalayah/ 
yavamvaramudreksu 4 uklapuspaghrtani 3 ca.^/ /3 5/ 
vallabhani pra^astani pitfnam iha sarvada/ 
dvesyani^ ca^ pravaksyami sraddhe varjyani yani tu.2//36/ 
masura^ananispavarajamas^?^2//<2^^A<2MA^/ 
padmabilvarkadhatturaparibhadratarusakah.//37/ 
na deyah pitrkaryesu payas cajavikam tatha/ 
kodt2iYodi^i2icanakdh} kapittham^ madhukatasi//38/ 


28 a = M. 15. 38a : P. g. 55b. 

28 b = M. 15. 28b. 

29 a = M. 15. 29a. 

29 b = M. 15. 29b: P. g. 57a. 

30 a — M. 15. 30a. 

30 b = M. 15. 30b: P. g. 58a. 

31 M. 15. 31 : P, 9. 58b. 5ga. 

32 =M. 15. 32: P. 9. 59b. 60a. 

M. ~dv apL ® M. Hha. 

33 = M. 15. 33: P. 9. 60b. 6ia. 

34 a = M. 15. 34a: P. g. 6ib, 

34 b = P. 2. 9. 62a. 

34 c = M. 15. 34b. 


28 b = P. 9. 56a. 1 P. 2. puyate yatu 

29 a = P. 9. 56b. ^ P. I. ’-ujd}}, ^ P. 2. 

-as. ® P. 2. -ah. 

^ MT. -d-. ® M. 

30 a — P. 9. 57b. 1 P. 2. T. &va sydu 

^ P. 2. -ya-. 

^ P. I. -d-. ® M. P. 2. -d, ® P. 3. pitf'^dm tu. 

^ P. Agnldhra-Somapabhydm. ® M, -ah. ® M. 

^ P. -vdtha Hvdn-. ® M. amharam. 

^ M. -dh savydh-. 


34c = P. I. 9. 63b: P. 2. 9. 62b. ^ P. I. 

-mdsassa^tikdnnam. P. 3. T. vidsasa§ti- 
kdnnam. 


35 =M. is. 35 :P. I. 9.6a:P.a. 9. 63. ^ V.x.-ginamA-. ^ ^ 1 . -madhukuia-. “ P, i. 

phaldni. * P. 2. va. 


36 — M. 15. 36: P. I. 9. 63a, 64a: P. 2. 9. 64. ^ P. I. sastrdiji. ® M. sam-. ® P, i. ca. 
P. 2. sarvadd. 


37 — M. 15. 37: P. I. 9. 64b. 65a: P. 2. 9. 65. ^ M. -ahusumbhikdJt: P. i. kulutthakdh. 

® P, 2. -i/w-. 

38 — M, 15. 38: P. I. 9. 65b. 66a: P, 2. 9. 66. ^ P. i. •‘Varata-: P. 2. -varatd-. 

* P. 2. -a-. 
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etany api na deyani pitrbhyah sfiyam icchata./ 
pitfn prinati yo bhaktya te punah prinayanti tam.//39/ 
yacchanti pitarah pustim svargarogyam prajaphalam./ 
devakaryad api punah pitrkaryam visisyate.// 4 o/ 
devatanam ca^ pitarah^ purvam apyayanam smrtam/ 
sighraprasadas tv akrodha mhsastrdh'^ sthirasauhrdah.//4i/ 

39 = M. 15. 39: P. I. 9. 66b. 6>7a; p. 2. 9. 67. ^ M. P-. 

40 = M. IS. 40: P. I. 9. 67b. 68a: P. 2. 9. 68. ^ P. i. svdngd- P. 2. -ya-. 

41 = M. 15. 41 : P. I. 9. 68b. ^Qa: p, 2. 9. 69. ^ P. 2 iw. ^ P. i. devatabhyah pitmdm tu. 

® P. -sangdPi. 

J. D. L. DE VRIES 

University of Utrecht. 



THE TITLE ‘KING OF KINGS’ 

D AREIOS I is the first Persian ruler whom we know to have styled him- 
self xsSya^ya vazarka, xsaya&iya xsSyadiydnam, xsayaMya dahyundm, 
XsSyadiya dahyundm paruzandndm, and x^dyadiya ahydyd bumiyd vazarkdyd. 
The title xsoyadiya pdrsaiy, ‘king in Persia’, was already borne by Kyros II as 
can be seen from the Babylonian records. The reference to Kyros as sdr 
”^Parsu is from 548 B.c. Before this date Kyros was designed as ‘king of 
AnSan (Anian, Ancan). In Pasargadai he calls himself ‘Kyros, the king, the 
Achaemenian’ and ‘Kyros, the great king, the Achaemenian’.i The same title 
is given by Kyros to his ancestors Kambyses I, Kyros I, and Teispes. A 
recently discovered inscription from Hamadan^ shows Ariyaramna-, son of 
Cispi- and grandson of Haxamanis- as x^dya&iya vazarka, x^dyadiya 
xsdyadiydndm xsdyadiya Pdrsd. Parsa- is described as a dahyu-. As head 
of the house of Achaimenes Ariaramnes seems to have been a vassal to the 
Median Great King, but at the same time ‘king of kings’ amongst the 
Achaemenian rulers, of which we know the branches of Parsa-, of Ansan, 
and perhaps as vassal to An§an the line of Susiana.s On the Rassam- 
cylinder, written in Babylonian, Kyros, the chosen of Marduk, bears the 
titles of the Babylonian kings, but he does not use those mentioned by 
Dareios I who again does not style himself sar kissati, sarru rabu, Sarru 
dannu, sar bdbiU, sar sumeri u akkadi, sar kSbrati irbitim. As king of 
Babylonia which he became in 539, Kyros made use, in documents destined 
for Babylonians, of the titles of the fallen dynasty. The inscriptions from 
Pasargadai may be prior to the period of Persian successes. But perhaps 
Kyros, as head of the movement which overthrew with Median help Astyages, 
styled himself really and intentionally only ‘the great king, the Achaemenian.’ 
In a Babylonian inscription he contents himself with the title sarru dannu 
‘mighty king’.^ We do not know what titles were borne by Kambyses. 
Dareios I, the saviour of the Empire, may have assumed new titles. 

It has been suggested, that the titles given to Dareios I, ‘king of kings’, 
‘king of the lands’, and ‘king of the lands of people of all origins’ were originally 
Median. Then K3rros ought to have borne them already as the successor of 
Astyages, the more so as he seems to have adopted him as father, when he 
married the daughter of Astyages, Amytis, whom he is said to have considered 
too, as mother.5 

Nothing is known of the Median royal titles. Dejokes is perhaps not a 
personal name; the title *dahyuka- or something similar, may correspond to 

^ Weissbach, Die Keilinschnften der Achaemeniden, p. 126 f. ; E. Herzfeld, Archaeolog, 
MitU aus Iran, i. 14 f. On the titles of the Persian kings in general, cf. R. D. Wilson, 
Festschrift Eduard Sachau, Berlin, 1915, p, 179 ff. 

® E. Herzfeld, ibid., ii. 117 jff. The authenticity of this document appears doubtful to 
H. H. Schaeder, Iranische Beitrage I, Halle, 1930, 95. 

^ Abradatas of Susiana was the friend of Kyros, Xenophon, Kyroup. 5, i, 3 ; 7, i, 32. 

^ Weissbach, l.c., p. 8 f. ; O. E. Hagen, Beitr, zur Assyriologie ii, 1894, 214 f. ; 257. 

® Ktesias, Pers, 2. 
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a dahyupati- of the later Avesta or to a kavi- of the Gathic period. Dejokes 
seems to have introduced new customs into the political and social life of the 
Iranians by adopting institutions used by the great oriental monarchies with 
which the Medians came into contact. But the essentially feudatory character 
of the Median empire must have remained the same as that of the Persians 
was down to Dareios I and Xerxes I. 

From the ninth century onwards the Medes who are mentioned first by 
Salmanassar III of Assyria in 835 b.c. were in close contact with the two 
mighty rival empires of Urartu {Chaldea) and of Assyria. It is interesting 
to note, that the title ‘king of kings’ was borne by the sovereigns of both 
empires. But it is first to be traced in Egypt. Amosis I of Egypt, styles him- 
self: nsw niwsw m t^.w nb.w ‘king of kings in all countries’.^ This pharao, 
who reigned from iS79(8)/76(s) to 1558(7)/! 555(4), broke the power of the 
Hyksos and carried the Egyptian arms to Syria. After Amosis I, Thutmosis III 
and Amenophis II bear similar titles. Then the title disappears in Egypt, for 
two passages of Diodoros, calling Osymandyas and SesoSsis ^aanXevs ^aartXecov 
are without value,^ not to be taken up again before the period of the Ptolemies. 
This dynasty certainly copied the Persian model, not the remote example of 
Amosis I and his successors. The pharaos of the New Egyptian empire 
apparently took up the new title when they turned their political ambitions 
towards Syria. 

In Babylonia the title ‘king of kings’ was not known. Foreign, probably 
Assyrian, examples may have been copied when Nabuna’id mentions a god 
as bel beUy ‘lord of lords’, and when Marduk is spoken of as hel bele and sar 
sarrdni, Nebukadrezar I once styles himself nasik sarrani ‘chief of the kings ’, 3 
but this is only an exception. The king of Elam seems to have been the 
overlord of some 32 local rulers. The very complicated question of the 
royal titles used in Elam still needs clearing up A 

Amongst the Assyrian kings Tukulti Ninurta I (about 1260-1232) assumes 
the title rubu-e kal sarrani ‘prince of all kings . ’5 This sovereign defeated the 
Mitanni and conquered Babylonia. He turned Assyria into a dangerous rival 
for the Hittite kings. Then Tiglatpileser I, who extended the Assyrian power 
to the shores of the Mediterranean sea, assumed besides others the titles sar 
bele, sar kal malki, bel bele, sar sarraniA At a much later period Assurnasirpal 
II (884-859), Asarhaddon and Assurbanipal use similar titles, joining to them, 
occasionally, after Assurbanipal that of ‘king of kings of Kusu and Musur, i.e. 
of Ethiopia and Egypt, these countries having been invaded by the Assyrian 
forces. 

Since the ninth century a formidable competitor of the Assyrian power 
had risen in the north. The kingdom of Urartu became a great empire. 

* Bilabel-Grohmann, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Aegyptens, p. zoy ; compare the following 
pages for valuable information on the subject of the title ‘King of kings*. 

M. 47, 4; 55, 7. 

^ H. C. Rawlinson, The cuneiform inscr, of Western Asia, v. 55, r. i. ii. 

^ Cf, the useful pamphlet by F. W. Konig, ‘Geschichte Elams*, Der Alte Orient xxix. 4, 
Leipzig, 1931. ® Keilschrifttexte aus Asstir historischen Inhalts, ii, 60, ii, 

^ Rawlinson, i. 3 f., c, i. 28 f. 
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Sardur I, who still uses the Assyrian language in his inscriptions, assumes 
proud imperial titles, amongst them that of ^king of kings^^ because he 
wanted to show that he was on the same standing as the Assyrian sovereigns. 

The Iranians, who appear in the Assyrian annals in the same ninth 
century which saw the formation of Chaldea-Urartu, became mixed into 
the conflict which arose between the two great contending empires. When 
Kyaxares could claim to be the equal of the kings of Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Lydia and when Niniveh was destroyed by the help of his Median 
army, he may have considered himself the heir to the Assyrian titles. About 
585 B.C., when an undecided battle in the Halys was fought between the 
Medes and the Lydians, followed by a treaty between these two powers, the 
Medes put an end to the remains of the Chaldean kingdom. ^ This had 
been overflooded by Kimmerians, Scjrthians and by the Haik^, an Indo- 
european tribe which came to Urartu from the West and which is one of 
the formative elements of the Armenian nation. At this period Kyaxares 
may have taken up the titles of the Chaldean kings. But unfortunately we 
know nothing of the Median titles. We can therefore only guess, that the 
Median sovereigns may have imitated the proud kings of Assyria and of 
Chaldea and that they styled themselves ‘king of kings’ to show that the 
empire had definitely passed to the Iranian Medes. 

Dareios I certainly used this designation, and he had more right to do so 
than any other king, his rule extending from India to Karthage and to Mace- 
donia, from the Upper Nile to the steppes of Southern Russia and of Central 
Asia. 

O. G. VON WESENDONK 

Dresden. 


^ Lehmann-Haupt, Corpus Inscr. Chaldicarunty p. 18 f. 
* The last Chaldean king is Rusas III (605-585). 



LE MAH-YA§T, PRIERE A LA LUNE 

I ES Yast sont des prieres ot Ton reprend, pour la plupart, les formules du 
JYasna en les transformant un peu. Quelques uns, du nombre total de 
24 Yast, sont brefs et simples, d’autres, plus etendus, accusent le soin d^elargir 
la matiere originairement sobre. Quelquefois ils ne sont pas depourvus d’un 
certain merite litteraire. 

Leur trait commun c'est leur structure. La louange du dieu est intercalee 
entre deux formules exactement les memes dans tons les Yast, parfois seule- 
ment incompletes. La formule initiale se compose de deux introductions, 
une en pazend, c.-k-d. en pehlvi simplifie, Tautre en avestique. La formule 
finale composee de phrases detachees des Nyais et du Yasna est, sauf pour le 
Yast iii, ordinairement abregee et en langue du texte. 

L’introduction en pazend, visiblement surajoutee a Tavestique, comprend 
trois parties ou seulement la partie du milieu est Telement variable, car elle 
consiste en un appel au Yazata propre du Yast. Les deux autres sont une 
invocation a Ahura Mazda et une formule de penitence. 

Dans Tintroduction avestique, beaucoup plus etendue, c^est la quatrieme 
partie qui est instable. Elle annonce au Yazata la rejouissance qui lui est 
pr^paree ; elle varie selon le nom et les attributs de la divinite invoquee. 

Les deux introductions et les formules finales ont si peu a faire avec le 
contenu de chaque Yast particulier, que, malgre Tunite de la langue, elles ne 
semblent etre que le cadre fait par d’autres mains pour un tableau pr^t depuis 
longtemps et peint avec d’autres intentions. 

Les Yast eux-memes sont metriques ou, au moins, Font ete, mais, parvenus 
jusqu’a nous dans un etat assez altere, ils presentent des fragments de prose 
intercalee parmi les vers octosyllabiques. II est clair que cette prose est due 
au defaut de memoire chez les redacteurs tardifs de la tradition avestique, 
lorsqu’elle etait enfin arrivee a Stre fixee par ecrit. 

Les Nos. Y. v, viii, x, xiii, xiv, xvii et xix passent pour anciens d^autres sont 
envisages comme relativement modernes ou modernises. Les plus importants 
et les plus riches en renseignements sont les Yast d’Ardvi-Sura-Anahita (v) et 
de Tistrya (viii). C’est peut-etre grace au desir de systematiser les prieres que 
cette derniere, k Tistrya, est precedee de deux hymnes 6galement consacres 
aux corps celestes, au soleil et a la lune. Et si Ton veut se rappeler qu’Ardvi- 
Sura reside dans la region des etoiles d’oii Ahura Mazda Tappelle pour le 
secours des hommes (Yt. v. 85), et que Mithra, le Yazata du Yast x, est 
devenu dans son developpement ulterieur identique au soleil, nous nous 
trouverons en presence d’une serie d’hymnes (je ne m’occupe pas en ce 
moment du Gos Yast, ix, qui est bien deconcertant) adresses en hommage aux 
astres. Ce culte- 1 ^ n’est pas d’origine aryenne. Spiegel,^ qui cherche des 
influences semitiques dans TAvesta, les constate en analysant Thymne a 

* Cf. Grundriss der iranischen Philologiet ii. 7. 

® F. Spiegel, Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen, i, 1 1 ; 270-72 ; ii. 217-^22. 
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Tistirya-Sirius. On trouve cependant a cote du Yast a Sirius, tres etendu et 
tres connu, une petite priere bien courte sur laquelle je voudrais attirer 
Tattention du lecteur. Je parle du Mah-yast, de la litanie a la lune. 

La voici d’apres I’edition de Geldner.^ 

xmaoQra ahurahe mazda taroidlti amahe mainydus haidydvarstgm hyat 
vasnd fdrasdtdmdin, 

fdrastuye humatdibyascd huxtoibyascd hvarstoibyasca m^Owoibyasca vaxd- 
Zwdibyasca varstodibyascd, aibigairyd daide vlspd humatdcd huxtdcd 
, hvarstdcd. paitiricyd daide vlspd duhnatdcd duzuxtaca duzvarstdcd, 

fdrd vd rdhu amdsd spdy,td yasmmcd vahmdmcd ferd manai/jhd jdvd vacanhd 
f9rd syaoBand fdrd anhuyd fdrd tanvascit x^ahya mtaudm. 

staomi cddm^ asdm vohu vahistdm astl uHd asti tistd ahmdi hyat asdt 
vahistdi asdm. 

fravardne mazdayasno zaraOustris vldaevo ahura-tkaeso, havame asaone 
asahe radwe yasndica vaxmdica xsnaoOrdica frasastayaecd. 

mdjohahe gaocidrahe geusca aevdddtaya gdvSca pouru-sardhaya xsnaodra 

yasndica vaxmdica xsnaodrdica frasastayaeca, 

yathd ahu vairyd — zaotdfrd me mrute (etc.) ada ratus asatcithaca fra asava 
vihvd mraotiL 

(ici finit Tintroduction). 

I . ndmo ahurdi mazddi namd amdsaeibyo spd'fitaeihyd ndmd mdiohdi gaocidrai 
namd paiti-dltL 

3. hat md uxsyeiti hat md nardfsaitL pay.ca-dasa md uxsyeiti pay.ca-dasa 
md ndrdfsaiti, yd he uxsygstdtd td ndrdfsg^stdto td ndrdfsptdto ya he uxsygs- 
tdtascit, kd yd md uxsyeiti ndrdfsaiti dwat. 

3 . majohdmgaocidrdm asavandm asahe ratumyazamaide. tat manhdm paiti- 
vaendm tat maiohdm paiti-vlsdm raoxsndm mdjohdm aiwi-vaendm raoxmdm 
mdjohdm aiwi-vlsdm. histd'fiti amdsd spd^ta x^ardnd ddrayeii^ti histdifti amdsd 
spdyta x^ardno baxhigti zqm paiti ahurahdtgm, 

4. dot yat mdjohdm raoxsne tdpayeiti misti urvarangm zairi-gaonangm 
zaramaem paiti zemdha uzuxsyeitL a\itardmdjohdsca pdrdno-mdiohdsca 

visaptaddsca ajytardmajohdm asavandm asahe ratumyazamaide. vlsaptaddm 

asavandm asahe ratum yazamaide. 

5. yazdi mavhdm gaocidrdm baydm raevay^tdm x^ardnajouha'fitdm afnajou- 
hay,tdm tafnajouhaiftdm vardcajouhaytdm xstdvantdm istavapdm yaoxsta- 
va'^tdm saokavoQtdm zairimyavayidm vohvdvaytdm baydm baesazdm. 

6. ahe raya x^ardnaiohaca tdm yazdi surunvata yasna maiohdm gaocidrdm 
zaodrdbyd. mdjohdm gaocidrdm asavandm asahe ratum yazamaide haomayd 
gava bardsmana hizvd daioharoha mqBraca vacaca syaodnaca zaodrdbyasca 
arsuxdaeibyasca vdyzibyo. 

yej 5 he hdtgm dot yesne paiti vajoho mazda ahuro vaJedd asdt hoed ydiohgmca 
tgsed tased yazamaide. 

^ Geldner, Avesta, die heiligen Bucher der Parsen, her. von . . ii, Vispered und 

Khorde Avesta, Stuttgart, 1889. 
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7. yathd ahu vairyo . . . yasndmca vaxmamca aojasca zavar$ca dfrlndmi 
mdiohahe gaoadrahe gmsca aevo-datayd gmsca pouru-sarZayd, ahm mhu. 
ahtndi raesca, etc. 

Ce Yast est repris par Mah Nyayis, une des prieres adressees au Soleil, a 
Mithra, a la Lune, aux Eaux et au Feu. 

Et voici la traduction de J. Darmesteter^ avec Tintroduction pehlvie : 

(La formule initiale en pazend: Au nom de Dieu! D’Ormuzd, le 
Seigneur, source d’accroissement, que la puissance et la Gloire s’accroisse ! 
Vienne la Lune qui distribue, le Yazat Lune! De tous mes peches de trois 
classes je fais penitence et repentir: de toutes les mauvaises pensees, les 
mauvaises paroles, les mauvaises actions que dans le monde j’ai pensees, 
dites, faites ; ou je suis tombe ; ou je me suis enracine ; de tous ces peches de 
pensee, de parole et d^action, retombant sur le corps ou retombant sur Tame, 
d’ordre spirituel ou d’ordre materiel.) 

(L’introduction en avestique, cf. le texte.) Rejouissance d’Ahura Mazda! 
ecrasement d’Angra Mainyu! [Voila] ce que souhaitent le plus vos loyaux 
serviteurs. 

Je loue et appelle les bonnes pensees, les bonnes paroles, les bonnes 
actions dans ma pensee, dans ma parole, dans mon action. 

Je prends toute bonne pensee, toute bonne parole, toute bonne action ; 
et je m’abstiens de toute mauvaise pensee, toute mauvaise parole, toute 
mauvaise action. 

' Je vous donne, 6 Amesha-Spentas, sacrifice et priere; je vous donne ma 
pensee, ma parole, mon action; je vous donne mon ime et la vie de mon 
corps. 

* Je fais louange de la Saintete. 

‘ ‘‘La saintete est le bien supreme et c’est aussi la bonheur. Le bonheur 
a celui qui est saint de la saintete supreme!’’ (3 fois). 

‘ Je me declare adorateur de Mazda, disciple de Zarathushtra, ennemi des 
. Daevas, sectateur de la Loi d’Ahura. 

‘Pour sacrifice, priere, rejouissance et glorification a Havani, saint, maitre 
de saintete. 

‘Rejouissance a la Lune qui contient le germe du Taureau; au Taureau 
cre6 unique et au Taureau, pere des especes multiples. 

Pour sacrifice, priere, rejouissance et glorification. 

‘(Yatha . . .) Le desir du Seigneur . . . que ce pretre Zaotar me le dise! — 
C’est la r^gle du bien. Que Thomme de bien qui la connait la pro- 
clamel’ 

‘i. Hommage a Ahura Mazda! Hommage aux Amesha-Spentas I Hom- 
mage a la Lune qui contient le germe du Taureau! Hommage a la Lune 
quand nous la regardons! Hommage a elle quand elle nous regarde! 

‘2. Comment la Lune croit-elle? Comment la Lune decroit-elle ? 
Quinze jours croit la Lune : quinze jours decroit la Lune. Tant qu’elle croit, 

* J. Darmesteter, Xe Zend-Avesta, traduction nouvelle*, Annales du Musee Guimet^ xxii 
407 ss. 
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(c’est la) decroissance, et croissance tant qu’elle decroit. Qui fait que la 
Lune croit et decroit, autre que toi ? 

‘3. Nous sacrifions a la Lune, qui contient le germe du Taureau, sainte, 
maitre de saintete. Je regarde la Lune, j’aper9ois la Lune. Je regarde la 
lumiere de la Lune, j’aper^ois la lumiere de la Lune. Les Amesha-Spentas 
se levent, ils ramassent sa Gloire; les Amesha-Spentas se levent, ils dis- 
tribuent sa Gloire sur la terre, creee par Ahura. 

‘4. Et quand la lumiere de la Lune s’echauffe, de la terre pousse un 
printemps de plantes aux couleurs d’or. Nous sacrifions aux Nouvelles 
Lunes, aux Pleines Lunes, aux Vishaptathas. Nous sacrifions a la Nouvelle 
Lune, sainte, maitre de saintete. Nous sacrifions a la Pleine Lune, sainte, 
maitre de saintete. Nous sacrifions a Vishaptatha, saint, maitre de saintete. 

‘5. Je sacrifie a la Lune qui contient le germe du Taureau ; Dieu liberal, 
magnifique et glorieux; maitre des nuees, de la chaleur, de la science, de la 
richesse, de la fortune, de la reflexion, du bien-toe, de la verdure, 
des richesses ; Dieu liberal et guerissant. 

‘6. Pour sa magnificence et sa Gloire je veux lui oflFrir le sacrifice tradi- 
tionnel; je veux offrir les libations a la Lune qui contient le germe du 
Taureau. Nous offrons en sacrifice a la Lune qui contient le germe 
du Taureau, sainte, maitre de purete, le Haoma avec le lait, le Baresman, 
la sagesse de la langue, le texte divin, la parole, les actes, les libations et 
les paroles droites. 

‘Celui et ceux dont le culte, Ahura-Mazda le sait, donne le bien aux fetres 
en retour de leur saintete, a ceux-la — a eux et ^ elles — ^nous offrons le 
sacrifice. 

‘7. ... De la Lune qui contient le germe du Taureau; du Taureau cree 
unique; du Taureau, pere des especes multiples, je benis le sacrifice et la 
priere, la force et Pagilite.’ 

D’autres traductions, celle de SpiegeP et de Harlez,^ different dans quel- 
ques details. Ainsi au § 2 on lit chez Spiegel : ‘ Wie viel seine Zunahme ist, so 
viel ist auch seine Abnahme, so viel ist seine Abnahme als seine Zunahme’ — 
meme chose chez de Harlez. J. Darmesteter, connaissant mieux la tradition 
parsie, explique le terme ‘decroissance’ comme se rapportant aux etoiles qui 
sont moins brillantes a mesure que la lune grandit et inversement; par con- 
sequent, dans la traduction de Darmesteter, la phrase en question se compose 
de deux parties, chacune a sujet different. 

En revanche, la oh Darmesteter traduit ‘plantes aux couleurs d’or’, Spiegel 
semble etre plus pres de la verite en comprenant zairigaonanqm comme 
‘gnine’. En effet, bien que le correspondant Sanskrit de zairi — hari — ^indique 
ordinairement ‘jaune dore, vert jaune’ etc., les noms de couleurs n’etant nulle- 
ment precis, on devrait plutot voir dans zairigaona I’indication de ce vert 
tendre qui caracterise les pousses du printemps. 

Ces remarques, qu’on pourrait multiplier, ne diminuent point la haute 

^ F. Spiegel, Azvesta, die keil. Schr. der Parserif t. iii; Khorda Awestay Leipzig, 1863. 

^ de Harlez, Awesta, livre sacri des sectateurs du Zoroastre, a® ^d. Paris, 1881 . 
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valeur des traductions qu’on possede deja, comme d’autre part ces traductions 
elles-m6mes ne nous empechent pas d’en esperer d'autres plus exactes. 

Ce qui nous parait le plus interessant a la lecture de ce Yast, c’est I’existence 
du culte de la lune dans TAvesta. Au meme titre que le Soleil (Yast vi, Hvare 
xsaeta) et le Sirius-Tistar (Yast viii), la Lune appartient z\XK.yazata^ a ces con- 
ceptions ou plutot images dont le nombre s’est singulierement developpe au 
fur et a mesure de revolution ou, si Ton veut, de la decadence du mazdeisme. 
On annonce des sacrifices a la Lune: 

nivaehayemi haykarayemi mdhyaeihyd . . . antardmarohdi . . . nivaehayemi 
haykarayemi pdZdno mmhdi * . . 

‘j ’annonce et j’accomplis (ce sacrifice) pour les genies du mois . . . pour la 
nouvelle lune; . . . j ’annonce et je I’accomplis pour la pleine lune’, dit 
Yasna i. 8. 

On I’invoque a cote du Soleil et du Sirius : 

daZvmhdm ahurdtn mazdg^m yazamaide dttdm ahurahe mazda pudram 
yazamaide. dpd vamhis mazdaZatd asaonls yazamaide, hvardxsaetdm aurvat 
aspdm yazamaide. manhdm gaocidrdm yazamaide. tistrlm stdrem raevantem 
x^ardnajohdy.tdm yazamaide. gdmhudaTohdurvdndm yazamaide. Yasnaxvi. 4. 

‘nous sacrifions a Ahura-Mazda, le createur; nous sacrifions au feu, fils 
d’Ah. M. Nous honorons les eaux saintes et bonnes, crees par Ahura 
Mazda; . . . le soleil brillant aux coursiers rapides; ... la lune qui contient 
le germe des troupeaux;^ . . . Tistrya, astre splendide, majestueux. Nous 
honorons I’ame du bceuf qui donne le bien.’ 

Cette litanie de Y. xvi est tres curieuse au point de vue de repartition des 
yazata. Elle se compose de passages de dimension inegale, mais chacun d’eux 
commence par les mots : ahuram mazdam — suit I’epithete chaque fois differente 
— yazamaide. Apres cette phrase vient I’enumeration des divinites qu’on 
honore comme presidant au gouvernement du monde. Chaque ahurgm 
mazdqm . . . inaugure une nouvelle serie d’etres divins. 

Ainsi la premiere serie c’est Ahura Mazda plus Zarathustra et les creatures 
pures, plus les six abstractions: Vohu Mano, Asa Vahista, Xsa^ra Vairya, 
Spenta Armaiti, Haurvatat et Ameretat. C’est le groupe superieur, de six 
Amosa Sponta avec Ahura Mazda en tete, et Zarathustra comme supplement 
qui ne parait point necessaire ici. En effet I’hommage au prophete constitue 
un passage a part. On y rencontre la Fravasi de Zarathustra, les paroles, la loi, 
la foi et les ordonnances du sage ; la liste se termine par les bonnes creatures 
de deux mondes : fravasim . . . srava . . . daen^m . . . varendm . . . tkaehm . . . 
damgm . . . yazamaide. C’est aussi un groupe de six. II represente les Elements 
intellectuels. 

Le groupe suivant c’est le feu, les eaux, le soleil, la lune, I’astre de Sirius ou 
Tistrya et gdvs urvan. C’est le groupe cosmique. 

Immediatement apres viennent les lignes oh Ahura Mazda est accompagne 

^ Ainsi de Harlez; ‘du Taureau’ de Darmesteter semble ici impropre, cf. A. Meillet, Trois 
conferences sur les gdthd de ^Avesta\ Paris, 1925, p. 44. 
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de Mithra, de Sraosa, de Rasnu, des Fravasi, de Ver^thraghna et de Rama- 
x'^astra. Bien que consideres comme personnifications de lumiere, ces dieux 
sont en meme temps places par la mythologie a la limite et a Tentree du monde 
eternel. Protecteurs des hommes et leurs juges en meme temps, ils ferment la 
transition entre le ciel et la terre. 

Je me reserve de discuter ailleurs le groupement des principes divins dans le 
Yasna d’apres un ordre et des nombres traditionnels. Ici, il suffit d’attirer 
Pattention du lecteur sur le fait que, selon la doctrine du Yasna, les elements 
primordiaux, feu, eaux et urvdn, font groupe avec les corps celestes, le soleil, 
la lune et le Sirius. 

Chacun de ces noms est pourvu d’un determinate qui lui appartient ex- 
clusivement et qui Taccompagne dans la plupart des passages de TAvesta. Le 
feu est le fils d'Ahura Mazda, les eaux sont saintes et excellentes, le soleil a les 
coursiers rapides, Tistrya est majestueux, urvdn t^thuddh ‘aux dons favorables" 
la lune est gaocidra, 

Ces epithetes sont constantes, il y a cependant des passages ou le nom de la 
1 une n’est orne d’aucun adjectif, ainsi : 

nivaehayemi hankdrayemi . . . apgmca zdmqmca urvarangmea anhdsca 
zamo avanhasca amd vdtaheca asaond stdrgm manhd hurd anayranqm 
raocanhg.m . . . Yasna i. 16; meme chose Y. iii. 18, etc.,^ cf. aussi Nyais viii 
et Gah iii du Khorde Avesta. 

‘j’annonce et j’offre ce sacrifice . . . (au profit) de ces eaux, de ces terres, 
de ces plantes, de cette terre et de ce ciel, du vent pur, des etoiles, de la lune, 
du soleil et des lumieres (celestes) qui n’ont pas de commencement. 

On park ici de Punivers visible et la lune y est mentionnee comme un 
element entre autres. Elk est neanmoins divine; preuve les passages oh Pon 
s^adresse aux divinites qui president aux mois et a leurs parties, preuve aussi 
les mentions de la nouvelk et de la pkine lune, definie au moyen du deter- 
minatif asavan ‘pur, saint, pieux, etc.’, determinatif par excellence liturgique 
et religieux, cf. Yasna i. 8 ; ii. 8 ; iii. 10, etc. 

D ’autre part cependant, si on se retourne vers les Gatha, partie plus 
ancienne de PAvesta, on ne constate pas que la lune y soit honoree. Les in- 
vocations s’adressent a Ahura Mazda, aux sept Amosa Sponta, a savoir a Asa, 
et Xsathra, a Vohumano et a Sraosa, Armaiti, a Haurvatat et k Amorotat, au 
feu vajista, aux Eaux qui penetrent toutes choses, a Pame du boeuf et aux 
ames des justes. On honore Zarathustra et les pretres aOarvan; on nous 
transmet des details a peu prks historiques sur la familk du prophete. Mais 
les corps celestes ne figurent point dans les Gatha. La doctrine ancienne et 
pure ne connaissait pas le culte des etoiles. Elk s’oppose a cet egard au reste 
de PAvesta. 

Nous nous trouvons ainsi en presence de deux religions. L’une, due a 
Zarathustra, est plus ou moins moniste, car son dualisme foncier doit se 

^ Les chiffres ne sont pas les m^mes dans T^dition de Spiegel. 

® D’apr^s de Harlez. J. Darmesteter traduit les demiers mots par: ‘ ... la lumiere in£diie 
cx€6q d’elle-m6me’. 
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resoudre un jour en un monisme final, L’autre, qui penetre de plus en plus la 
religion imposee par le reformateur, est pluraliste; les dieux personnels font 
un curieux melange avec des abstractions et des forces cosmiques et le culte 
des astres occupe une place importante. 

C’est dans cette seconde religion, manifestement plus populaire et ne 
s’amalgamant que peu a peu avec la doctrine intellectuelle de Zarathustra que 
nous rencontrons des invocations a la lune. 

Elies sont de deux especes. Les unes invoquent la lune qui a le caractere 
sacre, comme on Ta vu Yasna i. 8; ii, 8; iii. 10, etc., mais dont les fonctions 
ne sont pas specifiees pas plus qu’elles ne le sont pour d’autres ph^nomenes 
ou elements enumeres dans les mSmes prieres. D'autres, a savoir Vendidad 
xxi. 31; Yasna iii. 49; xvii. 23; Nyais ix — ^presque identique du reste a 
Mah-yast — Yast xii (Rasnu-yast), et quelques autres fragments du Khorde 
Avesta (p. ex. Siroze) mettent a cote du nom de Tastre Tepithete gaocidra. 
Cette epithete se trouve partout ou une priere est exclusivement adressee 
a mak-y c.-a-d. la ou la lune est consideree comme un dieu a part. 

Gaocidra est ordinairement traduit; ‘qui contient le germe des troupeaux*. 
SpiegeR en donne Texplication suivante : 

‘Den Schliissel zu dieser Benennung giebt uns der Bundehesh c. 14, wo 
gesagt ist, dass nach dem Tode des eingebornen Stiers der Same desselben 
dem Monde iibergeben wmrde, der ihn reinigte und die verschiedenen 
Arten des Viehs davon schuf. 

. von der astrologischen Bedeutung von Sonne und Mond werden 
wir . . . bei den Fravashis sprechen • . . 

Pour ces Fravasi, un ouvrage relativement tardif, Minokhired, dit explicite- 
ment que ce sont des astres. Et Spiegel, en attribuant aux Fravasi une origine 
relativement recente, attribue par cela meme au culte des astres en Iran une 
origine moderne. Nous n’en sommes pas aussi surs. 

En efFet la notion de genies protecteurs qui peuvent apparaitre en meme 
temps comme genies interieurs des etres divins, humains et des corps celestes 
ne se trouve pas dans les Gatha. Et il est vrai que leur puissance s’affirmant 
au point de rendre inutile toute existence d'Ahura Mazda, on est oblige, pour 
les passages les concernant, de constater leur opposition avec la doctrine de 
Zarathustra. Mais cela n'exclue pas leur anciennete. Le Yast Fravardin xiii, 
qui temoigne de Timportance des Fravasi dans la religion iranienne, est con- 
sidere par Bartholomae {Grundrissy ii. 7) comme ancien. On ne peut, par 
consequent, de Tequation: Fravasi = etoiles tirer rien qui nous eclaire sur le 
caractere et Tepoque oii s’est developpe le culte de la lune. 

II se peut qu’il fut tres ancien. L'enseignement de Zarathustra n’avait pas 
deracine les croyances qui Tavaient precede dans Tlran, toujours ouvert aux 
influences du dehors, ni cet enseignement a pu se maintenir intact. C’est un 
fait tres connu que les habitudes et les sentiments refoules remontent a la 
surface k la premiere occasion. Apr^ les mazdeens fideles au pur idealisme 
des Gatha, il y a eu des mazdeens qui ont fait sciemment des concessions au 

^ Awesta • . . ubersetzt, ii. xxi. 

Kk 
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peuple ou bien qui se sont kisses entrainer, sans le savoir, par les courants d’a 
cote. Ce malheur — ^si le malheur est la — est arrive a bien des religions. Dans 
FInde voisine le Hinayanaet le Mahayana croient chacun poursuivre le chemin 
de la verite, et rhindouisme, rempla9ant le brahmanisme, se dit toujours Theri- 
tier des Vedas, bien que son predecesseur meme le fut deja dans une mesure 
restreinte. La presence des conceptions astrologiques babyloniennes sur le sol 
iranien ne prouverait peut-etre que Tadaptation du zoroastrisme aux tendances 
qui lui etaient etrangeres, il est vrai, mais qui pouvaient ne pas etre neuves. 

Si Ton veut afHrmer que la foi en corps celestes, etres vivants, bienveillants 
et actifs, telle que nous la connaissons de certains Vast, est importee de 
Tetranger comme une innovation toute faite, on s’etonne de ne pas voir le 
zoroastrisme reagir contre ce culte. A Fepoque de la renaissance mazdeenne 
on ne manquait pas de violence contre les adversaires. Mais les conceptions 
babyloniennes qui percent si manifestement dans les textes canoniques ne 
choquaient pas les croyants parce qu’elles s’etaient depuis longtemps entre- 
mSlees avec des traditions aryennes. 

On a beaucoup insiste sur I’opposition entre ce qu’on appelle la reforme de 
Zoroastre d’un cote et la mythologie indienne de Tautre. Mais de nombreux 
points de contact ont survecu a la separation des deux peuples et des elements 
indo-iraniens continuent a vivre dans le zoroastrisme. Mieux encore: le 
fonds aryen s’est si etroitement lie au fonds chaldeen qui devait n^cessaire- 
ment exister dans le voisinage de la Mesopotamie qu’il en a resulte une 
croyance hybride. Cette fusion de Felement aryen et de Telement babylonien 
dans le cadre zoroastrien est claire dans le Mah-yast. 

‘Combien de jours la lune croit-elle ? combien de jours d6croit-elle ?’ Rien 
dans cette pensee (Mah-yast z) n’appartient plus particulierement a un peuple 
quk un autre. La lune est partout la mesure du temps, et bien que la Chaldee 
passe pour avoir ete le berceau de Tastronomie, il n’est pas impossible que 
d’autres points du globe n’aient developpe les memes notions. Les plaines 
et les plateaux oh se mouvaient les indo-europeens ne se pretaient pas moins 
bien a Tobservation du ciel que les pr6s de la M6sopotamie. 

Mais dkutres definitions de la lune du Mah-yast correspondent plutot aux 
idees indiennes. ‘Saint’, ‘maitre de la Saintete’ ou ‘chef pur du monde pur’, 
‘etre majestueux’, ‘qui repand les eaux’ ou ‘maitre des nuees’ — selon la 
traduction de Darmesteter ou de Harlez — ^‘qui pleut des plantes’ (da giesst er 
herab griine Baume — Spiegel — . . . mutiurvarangm zairi-gaonangm zaramaem 
paiti zemaha uzuxsyeiti)^ ‘dieu liberal qui gu6rit’ {baydm baesazdtn) se rappor- 
tent autant a la lune qu’a sa deification en la personne de Vanina. 

Varuna, la contrepartie vedique d’Ahura Mazda, dieu supreme, repond a la 
definition du Mah-yast 3 (. . - asavandtn asahe ratuni) et du Mah-yast 5 (. . . 
raevap.dm x^ardnamhayidm ) ; il est I’Stre pur et glorieux. Il est aussi guerisseur 
avant que les Aivin eussent assume ce role. Tandis que Mithra est dit Stre 
la lumiere du jour, Varuna surveille la terre et I’eclaire pendant la nuit, il est 
done la lune.i Dans la periode postvedique Varuna n’est plus que le dieu des 

* Cf. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 49 ss. ; A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 
i- 535 ; Hardy, &c. 
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eaux, fonction que le Mah-yast attribue a la lune, cependant le Satapatha- 
Brahmana, ii. 4. 4. 18 le nomme encore la lune croissante. 

. . . raoxsndm maiohdm aiwi-vaendm raoxmm mdjohdm aiwi-vlsdm . . . dit le 
Mah-yast 3. C’est toujours la lune brillante qu’on admire dans TAvesta. C’est 
aussi la lune claire qu’il faut regarder dans Tlnde; la purete est sa nature 
fonciere et Tastre n’est bienveillant qu’en tant que pur; les taches de la lune 
presentent son etat corrompu, lorsqu’elle n’est que nuisible.^ 

D’autres attributs de la lune concordent aussi avec les idees indiennes. Elle 
distribue Thumidite (Mah-yast 5) et elle fait croitre les plantes (Mah-yast 4). 
Ici le Mah-yast va de pair avec les Brahmana (p. ex. §B. iii. 7. 4. 4), la Bhaga- 
vadgita et, en general, avec la mythologie postvedique. Les gouttes de Soma 
filtrees par le pamtra sont comparees a la pluie bienfaisante. II y a peut-etre 
ici un peu de renouvellement de Timage ancienne, deja effacee, du dieu-lune 
presidant a la pluie. Elle a du se trouver dans le fonds de la representation 
ulterieure du Soma-lune. 

Cependant le dieu habituel de la pluie dans Tlran est Tistrya, que TAvesta 
(cf. Tistar-yast) et les textes Pehlvi nomment le chef des etoiles. Neanmoins 
on dit de la lune afnaiouhanL Les choses ne sont pas tres claires ; il y a eu 
peut-etre un choc d’idees chaldeennes et d’idees indiennes. 

Les Indiens ne deifient pas les etoiles. Les corps celestes — d’apres le 
folklore du Nord de Tlnde^ — ^ne sont que le sejour des ames ; quelquefois ils 
sont les ames elles-memes, cf. la notion vedique de saptarsiy des krttikdy etc. 
Quant a la lune, elle est une manifestation de Brahma, cf. SB. xiii. 2. 7. 7, mais 
elle n’est pas dieu. 

Autre chose en Chaldee. 3 La le ciel avec ses etoiles est le prototype de la 
terre et tout ce qui doit avoir lieu sur la terre s’annonce d’abord dans le ciel, 
le macrocosme de notre monde. De cette conception premiere decoule le 
caractere astral des divinites assyro-babyloniennes. Chaque etre divin a son 
correspondant parmi les astres du firmament ou plutot, si Ton consulte les 
listes de la periode assyrienne tardive, a chaque planfete etc., correspond une 
divinite. Finalement Tastre est dieu lui-meme. Ainsi Marduk eclaire la nuit — 
comme le fait aussi Varuna — et s’appelle alors Sin, dieu de la lune. Un 
temple a Sin-lune a existe a Ur,^ et des hymnes en Thonneur de la Lune-dieu 
etaient chantes aux fStes lui consacrees jusqu’a Tepoque des Seleucides. Le 
culte ne faisait pas de distinction entre les corps celestes et les dieux. Le 
Mah-yast est con^u tout a fait dans Tordre d'idees religieuses babyloniennes. 

Je laisse de cote la relation entre le monde divin et la conception du nombre, 
Le role que certaines representations numeriques ont jou6 dans Thistoire des 
religions est trop important et trop compliqu6 a la fois pour Stre brifevement 
traite. Un jour, peut-etre, pourrons-nous revenir a ce sujet. Passons main- 
tenant a un autre trait qui est commun aux notions religieuses de la Mesopo- 
tamie et de I’lran, au moins en tant que le demontre le Mah-yast. II s’agit du 
taureau, image et signe du dieu. 

^ ‘Institutes of Vishnu’, Sacred Books of the East, vii. 220. ^ 

^ Cf. Hopkins, Origin and Evolution of Religions, p. 54 ss. 

^ Cf. Bruno Meissner, Bahylonien u. Assyrian, Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek, Heidelberg, 

1 933- B. Meissner, op. cit., ii. 59 ss. 
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Les mythologies de tous les peoples, autant qu’on le sache, accordent beau- 
coup de place aux animaux, et le taureau, embleme de la force, est un sujet que 
I’iconographie repr^sente volontiers. Mais il y a des pays oh il a une impor- 
tance particuli^re et c’est le cas de I’Assyro-Babylonie. Marduk-lune a le 
taureau pour signe ; il est mSme taureau. Ce n’est pas une simple comparaison 
des traits de la divinity avec ceux de I’animal; la relation est plus profonde. 
Les deux images alternent comme deux formes alternantes d’un seul etre ou 
d’un seul principe. Dans le Mah-yast, au dela des montagnes qui bordent 
riran sans former une barriere infranchissable du c6t6 de la Mesopotamie, la 
lune est gaocidra. Je me permets d’analyser ce mot de la fafon la plus simple, 
sans tenir compte de la savante interpretation de Spiegel : cidra ‘apparence, 
vue, signe, ensemble de signes etc. etc.’^ avec I’apposition de I’element goo 
donne le bahuvrihi ‘qui a pour embleme le taureau’ ; c’est la definition de la 
lune iranienne, de celle des Yast, et de la lune assyro-babylonienne. 

Un autre astre encore possede dans I’Avesta I’^pith^te de ‘taureau’. C’est 
Tistar du 19® fargard du Vendidad. Inconnu dans I’ancien pantheon des 
Perses, il figure dans le Vendidad comme I’astre de la pluie. Mais on le nomme 
aussi protecteur des troupeaux. Il correspondrait alors ^ Tammuz babylonien, 
qui est en m6me temps mjutre des plantes auxquelles il distille la ros6e vivi- 
fiante. Ainsi Tistar-Sirius partage avec la lune les attributs que les Hindous 
ne trouvaient qu’a cgndramas et que les peoples de la vallee du Tigre 
mettaient au compte d’un autre corps celeste. Et la lune seule? Divine et 
honor^e, elle n’est cependant que rarement mentionnee dans I’Avesta, encore 
plus rarement invoqu^e. On se demande: pourquoi cet astre n’a-t-il pas 
occupd une place plus en vue en Avesta tardif ? pourquoi la superposition des 
idees babyloniennes aux id6es indiennes ne lui a-t-elle pas pret6 plus d’im- 
portance dans la liturgie avestique ? C’est peut-etre que ce melange mSme de 
notions constituait un danger. Le r6le de la lune etait double en partie par 
celui de Tistar, et ce dernier se trouvait soutenu par I’image de Tammuz 
voisin, I’image brillante et vigoureuse. Au contraire, la lune hindoue, base de 
la representation iranienne, n’avait jamais vecu d’une vie eclatante dans la 
mythologie de I’lnde, etrang^re au culte des etoiles. Sa divinisation est venue 
de I’ouest et, sur la notion indienne et babylonienne en m^me temps de la 
lime favorable aux plantes, on a greffe le motif babylonien de gaocidra, en 
colorant le tout de pi^te mazdeenne {mduhom . . . asavarmn asahe ratum 
yazamaide). Le resultat de cette operation est le Mah-yast, oeuvre hybride et 
de ce fait m&cne extrfemement interessante. Elle montre combien les images 
apparemment simples sont complexes, et combien d’el6ments Strangers 
d’origine diverse se cache sous les doctrines apparemment nationales et 
et unes. 

H. DE WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA 

University of Krakow. 
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THE MENTION OF ‘FIRE’ IN ISAIAH AND THE 
DOWNFALL OF SENNACHERIB 


E EFERENCES to ‘fire’ and descriptions of its destructive and all-con- 
^suming forces are more frequent in Isaiah ix, x, xxix, xxx, xxxi, and 
xxxiii, than in any other prophetic book of the O.T. 

In connexion with the mention of ‘fire’ in all these passages, reference is 
always made, either expressly or implicitly (‘peoples, nations, terrible ones, 
multitude of nations that fight against Ariel, nations that fight against Mount 
Zion’) to Assyria, its king and army. In two of them the downfall of Assyria 
is compared with ‘the day of Midian’, viz. 

(i) Isa. ix. 4. ‘The rod of his oppressor thou hast broken as in the day of 
Midian,’ 

(3) Isa. X. 26. ‘and the Lord of hosts shall stir up against him a scourge 
as in the slaughter of Midian at the rock of Oreb.’ 

In (2) it is obvious that ‘the day of Midian’ is a reference to Gideon’s 
battle with the Midianites ; but also (i) refers to the same event. For ‘the day 
of Midian’ in Isa. ix. 4, is immediately followed by ‘For all the armour of the 
armed men in the tumult . . . shall even be for burningy iorfuel offire^ which is, 
no doubt, an allusion to the device of the trumpets and ‘torches within the 
pitchers’ which Gideon adopted in his attack on the Midianites, who, being 
alarmed at the noise of the trumpets and the sight of the fire — ^thinking that 
they were being attacked by a very large army — ^fled in rout before Gideon 
and his men (id. 22), 

This comparison between Isa. ix. 4-5 and Judges vii, leads me to assume 
that what had actually happened at Sennacherib’s camp near Jerusalem as 
narrated in 2 Kings xix. 35, 36, to which Isa. ix. 3-4 is no doubt an allusion, 
must have been something similar to that which had occurred during Gideon’s 
battle with the Midianites. The point of similarity is that of the appearance 
of fire at midnight. But whilst in the case of Gideon the fire had appeared by 
his own device, in the case of Sennacherib the fire-outbreak must have 
followed an earthquake which had occurred at Jerusalem. The city of Jeru- 
salem itself, however, would not seem to have been seriously affected; on the 
other hand the severe earthquake and the fire following it had apparently 
quite suddenly overtaken Sennacherib and his army in their camp on the 
outskirts of Jerusalem and had so greatly alarmed them that they fled in great 
haste, many falling dead in the tumult. 

If this view is accepted it would appear that the references in several 
passages in Isaiah to ‘fire’ are to be explained in the light of the events which 
occurred during Sennacherib’s encampment near Jerusalem. If so interpreted 
we will also obtain a better understanding of their text. 

The passages concerned are: 

(i) Isa. x. 5--17. In this passage which, as it alludes (v. 9) to the words of 
Sennacherib’s messengers quoted in Isa. xxxvi. 19, must be taken to refer to 
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Sennacherib, we find w. 16-17 saying: ‘Under his glory there shall be kindled 
a burning like the burning of fire. And the light of Israel shall be for a fire 
and his Holy One for a flame \ and it shall burn and devour his (Assyria’s) 
thorns and his briers in one day.’ 

(2) Isa. xxix. 3-8. This paragraph which mentions the siege of Jerusalem 
and the sudden flight of her foes says that: ‘Thou (Zion) shalt be visited by 
the Lord of hosts with thundery and with earthquake^ and great noisey with 
whirlwind and tempest y and the flame of devouring fire (6). And the multitude 
of all nations that fight against Ariel shall be as a dream, as a vision of the 
nighf (7). 

(3) Isa. XXX. 27-33. In this paragraph Assyria and its King are expressly 
mentioned. ‘Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from far, burning with his 
anger y and in thick rising smoke . . . and his tongue is as a devouring fire (27) : 
And his breath, as an overflowing stream (28). . . . For through the voice of the 
Lord shall the Assyrian be broken in pieces. . . (31) . . . For Topheth is prepared 
of old: yea, for the King it is made ready; he hath made it deep and large; 
the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of 
hrimstonCy doth kindle if (33). 

(4) In Isa. xxxi. 8-9, there is an allusion to what is said in 2 Kings xix. 35 
(‘And the Angel of God the Lord went forth and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians’) ; ‘Then shall the Assyrian fall with the sword, not of men : and the 
sword, not of meUy shall devour him (8) . . . saith the Lord, whose fire is in 
Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem’ (9). 

(5) In Isa. xxxiii. 3, 11-14 we read: ‘At the noise of the tumult the peoples 
are fled; at the lifting up of thyself the nations are scattered (3). , . . Your 
breath is a fire that shall devour you (ii). And the peoples shall be as the 
burnings of lime; as thorns cut down that are burned in the fire’ (12). 

Then the Prophet continues his prophecy by addressing the sinners of 
Jerusalem and imploring them to take an example of the great punishment 
God brought upon the Assyrians by the burning fire; ‘The sinners in Zion 
are afraid; trembling hath surprised the godless ones; who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire} Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings f (14.) 

On the other hand he is glad to emphasize the fact that the city of Zion 
itself had not been affected by the earthquake, for he says (16, 20) ‘He (the 
Lord) dwells on high; his place of defence is the munitions of rocks (16). . . . 
Look upon Zion, the city of . . . Jerusalem, a quiet habitation (in contrast to the 
shocks which were felt in the camp of the Assyrians), a tent that shall not be 
removedy the stakes whereof shall never be plucked up* (20). 

(6) It is also possible that w. 18-20 in chapter xxiv are an allusion to this 
event ‘For the windows on high are opened and the foundations of the earth do 
shake (18). The earth is utterly broken, the earth is clean dissolvedy the earth is 
moved exceedingly (19). The earth shall stagger like a drunken man and shall 
be moved to and fro like a hut’ (20). 

The echo of this great event can also be traced, in my opinion, in some 
chapters of the Psalms, which emphasize that at a time of a very strong 
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earthquake in the vicinity of Jerusalem and the Temple, the latter two have 
remained intact, ‘a quiet habitation*. 

(1) This in my opinion is the content of Psalm xxix which on the one 
hand describes the power of the voice of the Lord: ‘The God of Glory 
thundereth (3). The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of the Lebanon (5). 
He maketh them to skip like a calf ; Lebanon and Sirion like a young wild ox 
(6). The voice of the Lord cleaveth Xht flames of fire (7) . . . shaketh the 
wilderness of Kadesh (8), i.e. earthquake from one end of the country 
(Lebanon and Sirion in the north) to the other end (Kadesh in the south) ; 
whilst on the other hand it asserts that ‘in His (God’s) Temple everything 
saith: Glory’ (9), i.e. the quietness in the Temple shows the Glory of God. 

(2) As an allusion to this phenomenon we may perhaps also consider some 
verses of Ps. xlviii. Whilst w. 4-7 describe the dismayal of the kings, i.e. 
Assyria (cf. Isa. x. 8), their retreat and trembling, w. 3, 12 and 13 tell us 
how in contrast thereto Zion is safe and quiet, and how thereby the glory of 
God is exalted. 

(3) The event is, I think, even more explicitly expressed in Ps. xlvi. This 
chapter speaks of the earth ‘changing’ and the mountains ‘being moved 
and shaken’ (2) ; of ‘the Lord who uttered his voice’ and ‘the earth melted’ (6) ; 
and of ‘the kingdoms’ that ‘were moved’ (6) in consequence. At the same 
time, however, this Psalm also tells us of ‘a river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of God’ (4) i.e. in ‘the city of God’ nothing had happened and 
all is at peace; because ‘God is in the midst of her she shall not he moved (i.e. 
she will not feel the effect of the earthquake). God shall help her early in 
the morning (i.e. when the inhabitants of Jerusalem wake up in the morning 
they will learn of the retreat of the Assyrians by night). 

(4) I think that Ps. xcvii may also be interpreted as referring to the same 
event. For when v. i says that ‘The Lord reigneth, the earth rejoiceth’ the 
Psalmist means that the earth rejoices at the power God had revealed by what 
he had done to the Assyrians. For w. 3-5 are indeed only a description of 
the events that had actually occurred during Sennacherib’s downfall: fire 
goeth before him, and burneth up his adversaries round about (3) . . , the 
earth saw, and trembled (4). The hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord’ (5). By these happenings the name of God became known in the whole 
world (6) and ‘ashamed all they that serve graven images’ (7). Zion alone 
rejoiced because of the ‘judgements’ which the Lord had effected against the 
enemies of his people (8). 
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